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PREFACE. 

Pbobabli  at  no  period  in  England  has  art  in  ite  various  rela- 
tions been  so  intelligently  illnstreted  and  so  iiilly  inresti- 
gated  as  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  numerous  exhibitions 
of  works  of  art,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
have  doubtless  partly  contributed  to  this  result;  and  with 
increased  development  of  taste  there  has  epnmg  up  at  the 
same  time  an  earnest  desire  to  investigate  the  principles  of 
ancient  art  in  its  va'ioua  prodnctions,  and  to  trace  the  dif- 
ferent phases  through  which  it  has  passed  before  it  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Every  department  of  art, 
both  ancient  and  mediteval,  has  found  ita  expositor  or  histo- 
rian ;  and  the  amateur  or  student  who  desires  to  make  him- 
self acqoamted  with  the  painting,  sculpture,  or  pottery  of 
ancient  or  mediseval  times,  can  at  once  be  referred  to  able 
treatises  which  will  furnish  him  with  the  fuUest  information 
on  those  and  kindred  subjects.  But  there  is  one  department 
of  art  in  which  the  ancients  peculiarly  excelled,  and  of  which 
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they  have  bequeathed  U8  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
their  genius  and  skill,  which  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected in  this  country,  or  at  least  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion due  to  its  importance :  I  mean  their  Engraved  Gems. 
It  may  >vith  truth  be  asserted  that  there  are  few  remains  of 
ancient  art  so  replete  with  grace  and  beauty  as  the  engraved 
gems  of  antiquity ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
important  uses  they  have  subserved  to  the  historian,  archae- 
ologist, and  artist,  it  seems  imaccountable  that  this  valuable 
branch  of  art  should  have  been  so  long  neglected;  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  there  does  not  exist  in  our  language  any 
scientific  treatise  or  popular  manual  to  which  the  student  can 
be  referred  who  is  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  study  of  this 
most  instructive  subject  Of  this  I  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence, for  on  myself  commencing  the  study  of  antique  gems 
several  years  ago,  during  a  long  residence  at  Rome  and 
Florence,  though  with  ample  opportunities  of  gaining  prac- 
tical information  as  far  as  regards  the  gems  themselves,  I 
felt  greatly  the  want  of  some  manual  to  guide  me,  not 
merely  in  the  first  principles  and  the  history  of  the  glyptic 
art  (which  has  been  attempted,  though  very  sketchily,  by 
Millin),  but  of  one  that  should,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
serve  to  guard  me  against  the  usual  errors  into  which  be- 
ginners fall,  and  one  which  should  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  experience  to  obtain  which  practically,  we  must,  as 
Goethe  says,  pay  many  a  heavy  apprentice-fee.  Hitherto,  as 
far  as  my  reading  has  gone,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
attempted  in  our  language,  except  in  the  excellent  series  of 
essays,  entitled  *01d  Kings,'  which  appeared  in  *Fraser's 
Magazine '  during  the  year  1856 ;  and  the  standard  work  has 
remained  the  *  Pierres  Gravees '  of  Mariette,  published  more 
than  a  century  before.  The  books  named  in  the  list  of 
authors  given   at  the   end  of  this  volume  furnish   indeed 
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many  valuable  hints,  but  these  are  dispersed  through  volu- 
minous treatises,  and  are  only  to  be  selected,  with  profit  to 
himself,  by  a  reader  already  to  some  degree  conversant  with 
the  practical  details  of  tlie  science.  I  have  therefore  here 
put  togetlier  my  own  observations,  the  accumulated  memo- 
randa of  many  years,  and  the  results  of  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  many  thousands  of  gems  of  all  ages  and  of  every  style. 
These  I  have  illustrated  by  passages  from  ancient  authors, 
and  by  copious  extracts  from  other  sources,  tending  to  eluci- 
date the  matters  herein  discussed.  This  book  had  in  fact  its 
first  origin  in  a  series  of  not^s  jotted  down  in  my  pocketbook 
whenever  a  gem  of  particular  interest  came  under  my  inspec- 
tion, or  whenever  any  passage  of  the  author  I  chanced  to  be 
reading  contributed  at  all  to  the  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  my  entrance  upon  this  study ;  so  that  it  may  be 
described  as  a  series  of  solutions  of  the  numerous  problems 
which  the  incipient  gem-coUector  has  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  work  out  for  himself,  at  a  vast  expenditure  of  time,  temper, 
and  money.  Most  of  these  translated  passages  will  be  found 
given  at  length  (though  occasionally  but  in  part  bearing  upon 
or  illustrating  the  point  under  consideration)  whenever  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  they  would  lose  their  interest  by  curtailment. 
Many  repetitions  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
and  these  I  have  allowed  to  remain  in  revising  the  sheets,  in 
order  to  make  each  article,  as  it  were,  complete  in  itself,  this 
treatise  being  chiefly  designed  for  a  book  of  reference,  to  be 
consulted  by  means  of  the  copious  index  annexed.  Thus  by 
the  aid  of  these  repetitions  the  reader  will  to  some  degree  be 
spared  the  trouble  of  referring  from  one  article  to  another, 
since  many  of  them  may  be  considered  as  independent  essays, 
in  each  of  which  the  particular  subject  discussed,  together 
with  everything  bearing  upon  it,  has  been  worked  out  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  according  to  the  extent  of  the  materials 
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at  my  disposal.  The  various  disquisitions  upon  coins  and  coin- 
dies  may  at  first  sight  appear  foreign  to  the  professed  design 
of  these  pages ;  but  as  they  were  indisputably  the  productions 
of  the  same  class  of  artists  as  the  engravers  of  the  gems,  and 
are,  besides  this,  almost  the  sole  means  we  have  of  deter- 
mining the  date  of  the  gems  with  which  they  coincide  in  the 
identity  of  workmanship  and  of  treatment,  it  seemed  unad- 
visable  to  pass  them  over  without  some  slight  consideration. 
The  long  series  of  extracts  relative  to  the  mediaDval  supersti- 
tions as  to  the  powers  of  gems  and  of  their  "  sigils,"  absurd 
as  they  may  seem  to  the  ordinary  reader,  are  yet  of  great  inte- 
rest to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  in 
the  writers  of  that  period  allusions  to  such  ideas  are  of  fire- 
quent  occurrence,  and  are  hardly  to  be  understood  without 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  this  belief,  at  that  time  an 
established  article  of  faith.  The  *  Lapidarium '  of  Marbodus, 
besides  its  interest  as  the  earliest  didactic  poem  since  the  classic 
times,  was  for  five  centuries  the  received  text-book  on  mine- 
ralogy for  all  the  students  of  Mediaeval  Europe ;  and,  together 
with  tlie  extracts  from  Orpheus  and  Pliny,  completes  the 
chain  of  the  ancient  writers  on  stones  from  Theophrastus  the 
founder  of  the  science. 

The  very  extensive  and  interesting  class  of  Gnostic  gems 
has  never  hitherto  been  treated  of  in  any  English  work  that 
has  come  in  my  way,  except  in  the  brief  sketch  by  Dr.  Walsh, 
itself  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  the  *  Apistopistus '  of 
Macarius.  I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  considerable  amount 
of  care  upon  this  portion  of  the  treatise,  and  have  described 
in  detail  all  the  most  interesting  types  that  have  passed  under 
my  examination.  In  the  course  of  my  researches  for  intagli 
belonging  to  the  latest  period  of  the  art,  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  authentic  notices  of  many  of 
great  interest,  and  executed  some  centuries  after  the  date 
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usually  assigned  to  the  complete  extinction  of  gem-engraving 
in  Europe.  Of  these,  full  descriptions  will  be  given  in  the 
appropriate  sections. 

The  treasures  of  ancient  art  in  Great  Britain,  as  seen  in  its 
great  national  museum  and  in  the  residences  of  private  indi- 
viduals, will  probably  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe  in  magnitude  and  interest,  and  perhaps  in 
no  class  of  antiquities  is  it  richer  than  in  antique  gems.  The 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  though  scarcely  on  a  par, 
numerically  speaking,  with  its  other  monuments  of  ancient 
art — its  statues,  vases,  bronzes,  and  coins — is  nevertheless  of 
great  value  and  importance,  containing  as  it  does  specimens 
of  the  finest  and  rarest  types  of  gem-sculptures,  as  I  shall 
presently  take  occasion  to  show  in  a  chapter  specially  devoted 
to  this  collection ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  these 
miniature  monuments  of  art  are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
our  noble  and  wealthy  amateurs.  Besides  the  large  and  valu- 
able collections  of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Devonshire, 
Lord  Londesborough,  Messrs.  Pulsky,  Khodes,  Uzielli,  &c., 
there  exist  numerous  smaller  collections,  varying  in  number 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  gems,  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  which  are  to  be  found, 
buried  as  it  were  from  the  world  of  connoisseurs,  many  of  the 
choicest  relics  of  the  glyptic  art  Indeed  there  are  few  Eng- 
lishmen of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  versed  at  the  same 
time  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  have  resided 
or  travelled  in  classic  lands,  who  have  not  brought  home 
with  them  some  of  these  miniature  memorials  of  the  genius 
and  skill  of  the  ancient  artists  of  those  countries.  Nor  can 
we  be  surprised  when  we  consider  that  not  only  is  a  refined 
and  cultivated  taste  required  for  a  just  appreciation  of  these 
interesting  relics,  but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  myths 
and  legends,  historic  events,  manners  and  customs  of  Greece 
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and  Rome ;  and  when  these  qualifications  are  combined  in 
any  one,  then  will  he  be  able  fully  to  admire  the  wonderful 
force  and  beauty  with  which  the  ancient  gem-engraver  has 
contrived  to  represent,  upon  the  most  limited  area,  those 
scenes  and  actions  with  which  he  is  so  familiar,  and  which  he 
is  able  to  recognise  at  a  glance.  Such  a  one,  too,  is  prepared 
to  survey  with  admiration  and  interest  the  portraits  of  those 
distinguished  men  whose  words  and  deeds  history  has  handed 
down  to  us,  and  whose  features  have  been  reproduced  and 
perpetuated  on  the  imperishable  gem.  Various  other  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  the  great  number  of  fine  antique  gems 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  collections  of  tliis 
country.  The  frequent  revolutions  and  political  commotions 
which  have  disturbed  the  continent  of  Europe  have  rendered 
England  the  asylum  of  many  deposed  princes,  and  of  innu- 
merable political  refugees.  Some  of  these  have  brought  with 
them  cabinets  of  gems,  and  others  a  few  rings,  which  from 
their  portability  would  naturally  be  laid  hold  of  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  flight  in  preference  to  more  cumbersome  valu- 
ables ;  and  these,  in  their  hour  of  necessity,  the  owners  being 
compelled  to  part  with,  have  been  readily  secured  by  the 
amateurs  of  this  country.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked  by 
foreigners  that  there  is  no  capital  in  Europe  in  which  a  collec- 
tion of  gems  can  be  formed  in  so  short  a  time  as  in  London. 

It  is  not  my  design  in  this  work  to  describe  or  even  to 
briefly  notice  the  gems  to  be  found  in  the  principal  collections 
of  Europe,  as  such  an  undertaking  could  not  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  I  have  restricted 
myself,  as  I  may  here  explain,  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
tyj)es  and  characteristics  of  gem-sculpture,  principally,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  to  the  Herz  and  the  Mertens- 
Schaafhausen  Collections — the  former  as  being  the  best 
known  in  this  country,  and  the  latter  as  the  one  to  which  I 
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have  had  constant  access  through  the  kindness  of  the  present 
possessor,  and  which,  from  its  vast  extent  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand stones,  comprises  examples  of  every  period  of  style  and 
art  I  have  nevertheless  deemed  it  advisable  to  insert  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  more  remarkable  gems  in  our  great  national 
collection,  both  because  there  is  no  published  account  of  them, 
and  that  they  are  probably  less  known  to  the  public  than 
any  other  class  of  its  ancient  treasures.  I  shall  also  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
Devonshire  Collection,  as  there  exists  no  catalogue  raisonne 
of  this  celebrated  cabinet.  The  Marlborough  Collection  has 
been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect,  the  choicest  of  its  con- 
tents having  been  described  and  figured  in  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  volumes  ever  published,  the  pencil  of  Cipriani 
and  the  graver  of  Bartolozzi  having  been  engaged  for  its 
production.  Mr.  Pulsky's  fine  collection  may  now  also  be 
claimed  as  one  of  our  English  treasures  in  this  department, 
as  he  has  for  so  many  years  resided  and  collected  amongst  us. 
It  has  afibrded  me  several  fine  examples  of  important  classes 
of  both  camei  and  intagli.  The  very  extensive  and  valuable 
cabinet  of  gems  belonging  to  Mr.  Uzielli  has  been  formed 
chiefly  by  the  selection  of  the  choicest  stones  from  the  Herz 
Collection,  and  further  augmented  by  the  addition  of  many 
precious  camei,  lately  acquired  in  Italy. 

These  descriptions,  observations,  and  exti'acts  will  be  foimd 
arranged  according  to  a  long-considered  system  of  my  own, 
under  certain  general  heads,  thus  divided  : — 

Section  I.  Materials :  gems  themselves. 

II.  Art :  the  different  styles. 

in.  Subjects. 

IV.  Mystic  properties  of  gems  and  of  their  sigils. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

All  persona  who  have  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  Antique  Gems  are  agreed  as  to  the  important 
asBiBtance  which  this  class  of  relics  of  ancient  art  affords  to 
the  artist,  tiie  antiquary,  and  the  historian,  in  their  respective 
departments.  In  the  first  point  of  view,  these  small  yet 
indestructible  monuments  preserve  to  us  exact  representations 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancient  sculptor,  long 
since  either  destroyed,  or  else  lost  to  the  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  every  ancient  statue,  either  of  especial  sanctity, 
or  of  great  celebrity  on  account  of  its  artistic  merit,  was 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  miniature  work  of  the  gem- 
engraver,  with  that  honesty  of  treatment  so  justly  pointed 
out  by  Goethe  in  the  passage  hereafter  to  be  quoted.  Thus, 
in  the  poetical  description,  by  Cliristodorus,  of  the  seventy- 
two  antique  masterpieces  in  bronze  tliat  adorned  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Zeuxippus  in  the  (ith  century,  the  choicest  selections 
from  the  plunder  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we  recognise  at  the 
first  glance  the  originals  of  many  of  the  representations  only 
preserved  to  our  times  by  the  means  of  their  copies  on  gems 
of  a  slightly  later  period  than  that  of  their  own  production. 
The  Apoxyomenos  of  Callicrates,  which  was  pronounced  the 
"  Canon"  or  model  of  statuary  in  bronze,  but  which,  together 
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with  almost  all  the  other  works  in  that  metal,  has  perished  in 
the  times  of  barbarism,  is  allowed  by  all  archaeologists  to 
have  been  the  original  of  the  famous  intaglio  in  the  Marl- 
borough cabinet^  an  athlete  using  the  strigil,  itself  also 
classed  amongst  the  finest  engravings  known.  The  Apollo 
Delphicus  too,  supporting  his  lyre  upon  the  head  of  a  Muse 
by  his  side,  a  subject  often  reproduced  >vithout  any  variation, 
and  usually  in  work  of  the  greatest  excellence,  is  incontest- 
ably  the  copy  of  some  very  famous  and  highly  revered  statue 
of  this  deity,  then  in  existence.  Again,  amongst  tiie  Mertens- 
Schaafhausen  gems  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  singular 
design,  the  same  god  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  holding  the  fore-feet  of  a  stag 
standing  erect :  the  wliole  composition  betokening  an  archaic 
epoch.  There  can  be  small  doubt  but  that  this  little  Sard 
has  handed  down  to  us  a  faithful  idea  of  the  bronze  group  by 
the  early  statuary  Ganachus,  which  from  its  singularity  was 
accounted  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Didymeon  at  Athens : 
an  Apollo  thus  holding  a  stag,  the  hind  feet  of  which  were 
so  ingeniously  contrived  by  means  of  springs  and  hinges  in 
the  toes,  that  a  thread  could  be  passed  between  them  and 
the  base  on  which  they  rested,  a  mechanical  tour  de  force 
thought  worthy  by  Pliny  of  particular  mention. 


Af>oUo  of  CnnacbuB  :   Roman.     Sard 


In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  representations  of  note- 
worthy edifices  long  since  reduced  by  time  into  heaps  of 
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undistiDgiiishable  ruins.     Again,  if  we  consider  the  merits  of 
the  engravings  as  works  of  art,  we  have  in  them  perfectly 
preserved  examples  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  those  ages  when 
the  love  of  the  beautiful   flourished  in  its  fullest  extent, 
unfettered  by  prejudice,  tradition,  or  conventional  rules; 
whilst,  from  the  unlimited  demand  during  those  ages  for 
engraved  gems,  both  for  the  use  of  signets  and  for  personal 
decorations,  artists  of  the  highest  ability  did  not  disdain  to 
exert  their  skill  upon  the  narrow  field  of  the  precious  stone. 
The  unparalleled  perfection  and  vigour  of  many  of  these 
performances  are  a    sufficient  proof   that  they  proceeded 
directly  from  the  master-hand,  and  were  not  mere  slavish 
copies  by  a  mechanic  after  the  design  supplied  to  him  by  the 
genius  of  another.     Besides  this  moral  proof,  we  have  the 
direct  testimony  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  45)  that  such  a  distinguished 
modeller  and  statuary  as  Pasiteles  also  employed  himself  in 
the  chasing  of  metals  and  in  engraving  upon  gems.     This 
artist,  one  of  the  latest  lights  of  the  Hellenic  art,  was  a 
native  of  Magna  Graecia  and  a  contemporary  of  Varro,  who 
higlily  praises  his  skill.     On  the  revival  of  learning,  antique 
gems  were  amongst  the  first  relics  of  better  times  to  claim 
the  attention  of  men  of  taste  to  their  intrinsic  beauty,  and  to 
the  perfection  of  the  work  displayed  upon  them,   and  no 
longer  as  objects  merely  to  be  prized,  as  in  the  preceding 
centuries,   for  their  fancied  magical   or  medicinal   virtues. 
Hence,  amongst  the  other  measures  taken  by  Lorenzo  dei 
Medici  towards  fostering  the  dawning  arts  of  design,  we  are 
informed  by  Vasari  that  he  established  a  school  in  his  gardens 
exclusively  appropriated  for  the  instruction  of  students  in 
gem  engraving,  and  for  the  execution  of  similar  works  in 
emulation  of  those  ancient  treasures  which  he  so  zealously 
accumulated.      The    large   number   of   magnificent    Camei 
marked  with  his  name,  lavr.  med.,  still  preserved  in  the 
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Florentine  Cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  yet  larger  propor- 
tion scattered  over  the  other  collections  of  Europe  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  that  commonwealth, 
attest  to  our  times  the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  after 
these  relics  of  ancient  skill,  and  the  high  importance  which 
he  attached  to  their  acquisition.  They  were  in  truth,  at  that 
period,  before  many  antique  statues  or  bas-reliefs  had  been 
brought  to  light,  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  perfect  and 
satisfactory  examples  of  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  ages.  And  in  no  other  department  was  this 
prince  more  successful  in  raising  up  a  school  of  skilful  artists 
than  in  this  particular  one,  for  the  early  Italian  Camei 
approach  so  closely  to  the  Koman,  both  in  spirit  and  in 
treatment,  that  to  distinguish  between  them  often  baffles 
the  most  extensive  experience  and  leaves  the  real  date  of  the 
work  a  matter  of  dispute  and  of  uncertainty.  But  fifteen 
centuries  before  the  days  of  Lorenzo,  his  illustrious  proto- 
type Maecenas  had  regarded  this  same  branch  of  art  with 
especial  favour,  and  has  left  striking  evidences  of  his  pre- 
dilection for  its  productions  in  the  scanty  fragments  of  his 
writings ;  and,  as  a  general  observation,  it  will  be  found  that, 
the  more  extensive  the  knowledge  of  the  man  of  taste  in  the 
other  lines  of  creative  art,  the  more  readily  will  he  appreciate 
the  distinctive  excellences  of  this  one  in  particular;  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  remarks  of  Goethe  when  this  to  him 
entirely  new  field  first  opened  on  his  view.  For  none  but 
smatterers  in  art  ever  estimate  the  value  of  a  work  by  the 
rule  of  its  dimensions ;  the  man  of  true  taste  only  looks  at 
the  mind  displayed  in  the  production,  not  at  the  extent  of 
surface  over  which  its  result  may  be  diffused.  The  feeling 
which  induces  the  pretender  to  taste  to  slight  the  genius 
embodied  within  the  small  compass  of  the  gem,  merely  on 
account  of  its  minuteness,  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as  that 
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which  has  prompted  all  races,  as  well  at  the  dawn  as  at  the 
decline  of  the  fine  arts,  to  erect  monuments  which  aim  at 
producing  effect  by  their  magnitude  alone.  Pausanias  ob- 
serves satirically  that,  '^only  Bomans  and  Bhodians  pride 
themselves  upon  the  possession  of  colossi,"  whilst  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  skill  rarely  exceeded  the  size  of  life.  And 
thus,  Cellini,  piqued  by  a  remark  of  M.  Angelo  (made  on 
seeing  a  small  medallion  of  Atlas,  chased  by  the  former) 
"  that  an  artist  might  very  well  be  able  to  excel  in  such 
small  designs  and  yet  be  incompetent  to  produce  any  work 
of  merit  on  a  grander  scale,"  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
falsity  of  this  unjust  assertion,  immediately  set  about  the 
model  of  his  famous  Perseus,  which  most  judges  will  pro- 
bably agree  in  considering  as  superior  to  any  statue  left  us 
by  his  overweening  critic. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed  by  the  author  of*  Thoughts 
on  Antique  Cameos  and  Intaglios '  that,  although  the  work 
on  gems,  whether  in  relief  or  sunk,  be  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  space,  and  though,  by  reason  of  its  necessary  minute- 
ness, it  make  not  the  direct^  immediate,  and  powerful  im- 
pression upon  the  imagination  and  affections  which  is  felt 
when  we  behold  figures  of  life  or  above  life-size,  in  high  or 
low  relief,  or  when  given  to  the  eye  on  pedestals  as  statues, 
still  it  remains  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  in  all  that  relates 
to  anatomical  truth,  expressiveness  of  attitude  and  aspect, 
gracefulness  of  drapery,  and  every  other  detail  and  accom- 
paniment of  fine  workmanship,  the  Greek,  Sicilian,  and 
Roman  artists  were  eminently  distinguished,  and  especially 
ia  that  simplicity  of  contour  and  composition  and  meisterly 
ordonnance  that  have  ever  made  the  study  of  antique  gems 
so  serviceable  for  the  settlement  of  the  principles  and  the 
improvement  of  the  practice  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Hence  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,   and  especially  artists 
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themselves,  may  discover  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
antique  in  this  particular  branch  of  workmanship.  For 
herein,  says  Mariette,  knowledge  is  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  a  noble  and  lovely  simplicity,  w^hich  suffers 
nothing  to  be  brought  before  the  eye  but  what  is  required 
for  the  elevation  of  our  ideas.  And  to  the  same  effect  is 
the  remark  of  Gori :  "  What  is  there  more  pleasant  than 
the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  artists  of  antiquity,  and 
to  behold,  shut  up  as  it  were  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
small,  it  may  be  of  a  very  small  gem,  all  the  majesty  of  a 
vast  design,  and  a  most  elaborate  performance  ?  The  art  of 
engraving  figures  upon  these  minute  stones  was  as  much 
admired  by  the  ancients  as  that  other  sort  of  laborious  skill 
which  produced  full-sized  statues  out  of  bronze  or  marble.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  gems  in  their  eyes  were  of  greater 
value  by  reason  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  stones,  and 
a  hardness  that  defied  the  steel  tool,  and  submitted  to  nothing 
but  the  power  of  the  diamond." 

In  short,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  gem  engravers 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Augustan  ages  were,  in  all  that 
concerns  excellence  of  design  and  composition  (tliat  is,  in  all 
those  parts  and  principles  of  their  art  that  admit  of  com- 
parison), rivals  of  the  most  famous  workers  in  marble  and  in 
bronze,  however  large  the  dimensions  of  their  works,  or 
perfect  the  finish  of  their  workmanship.  These  wonderful 
artists  contrived  to  enclose  within  the  narrowness  of  a  little 
agate-stone  all  the  complicated  details  of  an  event  in  history, 
or  of  a  fable  in  mythology,  and  to  make  them  stand  forth  in 
beautiful  relief  as  a  Cameo,  or  to  sink  down  as  beautifully 
into  depth  as  an  Intaglio,  with  aU  that  truth  of  design  and 
power  of  expression  which  characterise  the  excellence  of  the 
largest  works  of  the  most  consummate  masters.  Great  indeed 
must  have  been  his  taste  and  talent,  his  power  and  patience, 
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who  could  make  a  small-sized  Onyx  or  Camelian  bear  on  its 
surface  or  within  its  substance  all  those  realities  of  place, 
person,  or  thing,  which  belong  to  historical  events  or  fabulous 
traditions.  It  is  Seneca's  observation  (suggested  probably  by 
the  sight  of  some  production  of  the  gem-engraver's  skill),  that 
to  enclose  a  whole  within  a  small  space  is  the  work  of  a  great 
artist.  The  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  may  also  be  cited 
on  this  point,  as  to  the  importance  of  making  this  whole  con- 
gruous and  consistent.  "  Excellence,"  says  he,  "  in  every  part 
and  in  every  province  of  our  art,  from  the  highest  style  of  his- 
tory down  to  the  resemblances  of  still-life,  will  depend  upon 
this  power  of  extending  the  attention  at  once  to  the  whole, 
without  which  the  greatest  diligence  is  vain."  The  gem-artists 
of  antiquity,  besides  their  other  claims  to  our  admiration,  had 
regard  to  uniformity  of  design,  to  congruity  and  consistency 
throughout  the  entire  work ;  they  took  care  that  all  its  parts 
were  well  fitted,  and  compactly  distributed  and  disposed,  and 
that  also  in  all  their  fulness  and  effect. 

To  the  archaeologist,  or  the  inquirer  into  the  usages  of 
domestic  life  amongst  the  ancients,  engraved  gems  are  in- 
valuable authorities,  supplying  as  they  do  the  most  authentic 
details  of  the  forms  and  construction  of  innumerable  articles 
connected  witli  the  uses  of  war,  of  navigation,  of  religious  rites, 
of  the  games  of  the  circus  and  the  arena,  and  of  the  festivals 
and  representations  of  the  stage,  with  the  costume,  masks,  and 
all  the  other  accessaries  of  the  scenic  performance.  Let  any 
one,  though  totally  unversed  in  this  department  of  antique 
knowledge,  cast  his  eye  over  a  good  collection  of  impressions 
from  gems,  and  he  will  be  both  sm^rised  and  delighted,  if  a 
classical  scholar,  to  perceive  how  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
ancient  customs  by  the  pictiu-es  which  will  there  faithfully 
offer  themselves  to  his  view.  There  he  will  see  the  various 
pieces  of  the  armour  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Etruscan  war- 
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rior,  carefally  made  out  ia  their  miuutest  detaik ;  the  obecore 
subject  of  the  constmctioD  of  the  ancient  trireme  lias  l>een 
principally  elucidated  by  the  repreeentations  thus  handed 
down  to  our  times,  whilst  the  various  exercises,  scenes,  and 
games  of  the  palaestra,  the  theatre,  and  the  circus,  will  be 
found  abuadautly  illustrated  by  the  moat  instructiTe  examples. 
To  take  but  a  single  instance  out  of  the  innumerable  list 
that  might  be  quoted,  the  hydraulis  and  the  mode  of  per- 
forming upon  it,  of  which  no  accurate  notion  can  be  extracted 
from  the  long  and  obscure  description  of  its  construction 
given  by  Yitrurius,  are  both  plainly  shown  upon  a  plasma  of 
Jloman  date,  lately  in  the  Herz  Collection,  but  since  fortu- 
nately secured  for  the  British  Museum. 


Again,  if  we  consider  these  gem-pictures  in  their  relation 
to  classic  mythology  aud  fable,  we  shall  discoTer  many  ob- 
scure accounts  left  us  by  ancient  writers  on  these  heads,  to  be 
ehed  oat  and  rendered  intelligible  by  the  means  of  these 
authentic  remains  of  the  creeds  and  ideas  to  which  they 
refer ;  instances  of  which  vill  be  met  with  plentifully  diffused 
throughout  the  course  of  these  pages.  Thus,  the  new  re- 
ligions of  mixed  origin  that  flourished  under  the  Boman 
Empire,  the  Mithraic,  the  later  Egyptian,  and  the  various 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  cannot  be  properly  studied  without  a 
constant  reference  to  these  genuine  illustrations  of  their 
doctrines ;  since  the  only  written  documents  concerning  them 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  either  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
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adversaries,  whose  sole  object  was,  to  heap  as  many  foul 
chaises  as  they  could  collect  or  devise  upon  the  members  of 
rival  sects.  This  is  sufficiently  apparent  if  we  compare  the 
strange  discrepancy  of  the  notices  of  the  Gnostic  belief  gene- 
rally, as  given  by  the  Catholic  Fathers  from  whom  I  have 
quoted  in  the  section  upon  its  monuments,  and  the  illustration 
of  the  actual  doctrines  so  plainly  set  forth  in  the  talismam'c 
intagli  engraved  at  the  time  for  the  use  of  these  religionists. 
As  for  the  mysterious  Mithraic  worship,  scarcely  any  other 
source  exists  from  which  trustworthy  information  as  to  its  true 
nature  can  be  gathered,  except  from  the  gems,  cylinders,  and 
bas-reliefs  still  existing  in  such  abundance,  in  spite  of  the 
careful  destruction  by  its  opponents  of  all  the  larger  objects 

of  the  adoration  of  its  votaries. 
The  disputed  chronology  of  the  annals  of  Egyptian  history  has 

been  already  to  some  extent,  and  will  doubtless,  at  some  future 
period,  be  yet  more  fully  elucidated  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous 
scarabei  and  tablets  bearing  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings, 
whenever  a  more  sativsfactory  mode  of  inteq^reting  their  liiero- 
glyphieal  legends,  than  the  present  conjectural  method,  shall 
have  been  discovered  and  applied  to  their  investigation. 
These  memorials  will  then  do  for  the  dynasties  of  Egypt 
that  service  already  done  by  the  light  of  their  medals  for  the 
histories  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Sassanian  monarchs.  As 
it  is,  the  present  almost  universal  mode  of  reading  every 
hieroglyphic  legend  as  though  relating  to  Tliothmes  III.  re- 
minds one  of  the  common  mistake  of  persons  not  conversant 
with  ancient  coins,  who  attribute  every  Roman  medal  to 
Augustus  because  they  see  the  letters  AVG  impressed 
upon  it 

Again,  when  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  glyptic  art,  we  find  a  series  of  the  most  interesting 
representations   opening  upon  us;  and  one  which   includes, 

c 
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besides  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors,  other  world-famed  per 
sonages,  poets,  philosophers,  and  warriors ;  portraits  of  whom, 
as  not  occurring  necessarily  upon  medals,  we  should  otherwise 
be  entirely  deprived  of,  or  else  have  the  want  but  inade- 
quately supplied  by  a  defaced  or  dubious  bust  or  statue. 
And  the  intaglio  possesses  a  most  important  advantage  over 
the  medal  in  the  perfect  indestructibility  of  its  impress,  which 
no  time,  no  wear  can  efface,  and  nothing  destroy,  except  the 
utter  comminution  of  the  stone  itseK.  Medals,  on  tlie  contrary, 
from  the  high  relief  of  their  surface,  and  the  unavoidable 
friction  of  qommerce,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the  earth 
upon  them,  frequently  disappoint  our  expectation  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  portrait  they  bear  impressed ;  and  besides 
this,  they  were  seldom  executed  with  the  same  degree  of  care 
as  the  costly  intaglio  cut  on  the  valuable  gem  for  the  signet  of 
the  sovereign  himseK,  or  of  that  person  of  undying  name  whose 
"  counterfeit  presentment "  it  has  preserved  to  remotest  ages. 

But  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 
this  study  have  been  admirably  set  forth  by  the  "many-sided" 
Goethe,  in  his  observations  on  the  collection  of  Hemsterhuis, 
of  which  I  subjoin  a  translation,  as  a  most  complete  sum- 
mary of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  a  most 
suitable  conclusion  to  these  prefatory  remarks. 

Before  this,  however,  a  few  words  may  be  permitted  upon 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  taste  for  antique  gems  in  our 
own  age ;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  considering  how  completely 
this  taste  had  become  extinct  in  England  during  the  last  forty 
years,  that  at  no  previous  period  had  it  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent^  both  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  during 
the  last  half  of  the  preceding  century  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present.  Never  before  had  camei  of  impor- 
tance fetched  such  extraordinary  prices  (witness  the  fragment 
ascribed  to  Apollonides,   and  purchased   by  the  Duke   of 
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Marlborough  from  Stosch  for  1000  guineas)  ;  and  the  principal 
gems  of  the  cabinets  formed  during  the  same  years  are  known 
to  have  been  acquired  at  sums  falling  not  far  short  of  the 
above  in  magnitude.  I  have  lately  seen  a  cameo  of  Soman 
work,  and  that  by  no  means  of  the  highest  order,  a  Eoma 
crowned  by  Victory,  for  which  the  Empress  Josephine,  herself 
a  collector,  paid  10,000  francs  ;  and  at  her  command  Denon, 
then  Director  of  the  Mus^e  Imperiale,  selected  fixjm  the  gems 
there  preserved  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  complete  parure 
for  the  wear  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  the  very  impersonation 
of  refined  and  elegant  extravagance.  These  gems,  although 
mounted  in  a  suite  of  ornaments  intended,  from  their  origin, 
to  form  a  part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  never  reverted 
to  the  Paris  Cabinet  of  Antiques  after  the  fall  of  the  Empress, 
but  were  subseqaently  to  her  decease  dispersed  amongst  the 
various  collections  of  European  amateurs.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Denon  had  reconciled  his  duty  with  his  loyalty  by 
selecting  those  camei  which  were  more  recommendable  by 
the  beauty  of  the  material  than  by  the  perfection  of  the 
work.  At  this  same  date  also  the  art  itself  had  reached  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  has  ever  attained  since  its  revival ; 
for  it  is  within  this  same  space  of  some  fifty  years  that  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  Costanzi,  Kega,  Pikler,  and  Marchant ; 
and  never  before  was  skill  in  this  profession  so  profusely 
rewarded,  instances  of  which  will  be  found  adduced  in  the 
notices  hereafter  given  of  these  engravers. 

Many  causes,  however,  may  be  assigned  for  the  sudden 
decline  of  the  passion  for  collecting  gems  among  the  wealthy 
classes  of  this  country :  one  of  considerable  influence  was, 
mthout  dispute,  the  uncertainty  introduced  into  the  study  by 
the  unlimited  fabrication  of  professed  antique  works,  and  by 
the  forging  of  the  artists'  names,  a  species  of  fraud  now  first 
introduced,  or  at  least  extensively  practised,  and  of  which  the 

c  2 
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Poniatowsky  collection  may  be  cited  as  tlie  most  glaring 
example.  And  this  was  a  deception  extremely  difficult  of 
detection ;  and  one  by  means  of  which  amateurs  of  little 
experience  were  frequently  defrauded  out  of  immense  sums. 
After  Payne  Knight,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  English 
archflBologists,  had  been  so  notoriously  taken  in  by  the  famous 
"  Flora  "  of  Pistrucci,  all  the  others  began  to  lose  confidence 
in  their  own  judgment,  and  refused  to  expend  thousands  in 
the  purchase  of  "  antique  "  works,  the  living  authors  of  which 
might  possibly  come  forward,  as  Pistrucci  did,  to  assert  their 
own  claims  to  the  honour  of  having  produced  them.  And 
no  other  branch  of  archaeology  demands  the  union  of  so  many 
qualifications  in  the  collector  to  enable  him  to  advance  on 

tolerably  safe  ground  in  making  his  acquisitions,  seeing  that 
a  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  of  the  mechanical  processes  of 
engraving  used  at  diflferent  periods,  as  well  as  an  accurate 
discrimination  of  the  respective  styles  of  art,  and,  above  all, 
the  constant  examination  of  large  numbers  of  all  descriptions 
of  engraved  stones,  are  absolutely  indispensable  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  commencement  of  a  collection  which  is  in- 
tended to  possess  any  real  value.  All  these  causes,  together 
with  the  other  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  tliis  pursuit, 
enumerated  in  Duke  Ernst's  letter  to  Goethe,  respecting  the 
proposed  purchase  of  the  cabinet  of  Hemsterhuis,  powerfully 
operated  towards  the  discouragement  of  this  study,  both  on 
the  Continent,  and,  more  especially,  in  this  country. 

Last,  but  most  powerful  of  all,  came  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  mediaeval  art ;  beginning  with  the  study  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  thence  naturally  diverging  into  an  exclusive 
admiration  of  the  smaller  productions  of  the  same  school  in 
metal-work,  and  wood  and  ivory  carvings;  objects  of  a 
character  so  much  more  adapted  by  their  quaint  grotesque- 
ness  and  barbarous  vigour  to  captivate  the  unrefined  taste  of 
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the  amateurs  of  northern  climes;  and  where  a  sufficient 
amount  of  knowledge  to  avoid  any  very  damaging  mistakes 
may  be  obtained  with  but  little  trouble,  or  natural  sagacity, 
or  acquired  experience.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  how 
much  more  at  present  the  attention  of  collectors  is  again 
being  directed  towards  these  little  monuments  of  perfect 
taste,  treasures  only  to  be  truly  appreciated  by  the  educated 
and  practised  eye ;  and  how  rapidly  the  mania  is  ebbing  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  Gothic  monstrosities  so  much  sought 
after  a  few  years  ago.  Now,  when  collections  are  brought  to 
the  hammer,  the  most  ardent  competition  is  displayed  for  the 
possession  of  the  elegant  art  of  the  Renaissance  as  manifested 
in  its  majolica  and  bronzes ;  and  tlius  the  public  taste  is 
insensibly  led  hack  to  the  fountain-head  of  that  very  school 
— the  study  of  the  actual  productions  of  classic  times.  Tliis 
is  shown  by  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  antique  statuettes 
whenever  they  are  offered  for  suie — objects  in  which  is  often 
displayed  the  utmost  perfection  of  antique  skill ;  and  from  the 
love  of  those  a  fresh  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
antique  gems  is  rapidly  springing  up,  as  the  vigorous  com- 
petition amongst  araateure  for  the  best  gems  of  the  cabinets 
lately  disposed  of  abundantly  tcj^tifip.''. 


GOETHE  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ANTIQUE  GEMS. 


"This  estimable  man  (Hemeterhnis)  had  heen  led  to 
Btrive  indefatigably  after  hoth  the  Moral  as  regards  the  soul, 
and  the  Tasteful  as  regards  the  senses ;  and  this  with  a 
spacious  acuteuess  peculiar  to  himself.  If  a  person  is  to  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  former,  then  ought  he  always  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  latter ;  hence  for  a  private  person  who 
cannot  go  to  the  expense  of  large  collections,  but  who  yet  is 
unable  to  dispense  with  his  accustomed  enjoyment  of  art,  even 
when  on  a  journey, — for  such  a  person  a  cabinet  of  engraved 
gems  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable ;  he  is  everywhere 
accompanied  by  the  most  delightful  of  all  things,  one  that 
is  precious  and  instructive  without  being  biudensome,  whilst 
he  enjoys  without  interruption  the  most  noble  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions. 

"  But  to  attain  this  end  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  vUl  it ; 
for  the  carrying  it  out,  besides  the  money,  opportunity  above 
all  things  is  required.  This  last  was  not  wanting  to  our 
friend :  living  as  he  did  upon  the  passage  between  England 
and  Holland,  by  keeping   watch  upon  ihe   periietual  com- 
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mercial  inteioourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  upon  the 
treasures  of  art  constantly  passing  to  and  fro  in  that  com- 
merce, he  gradually,  by  means  of  purchase  and  of  exchange, 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  fine  collection  of  about  seventy 
gems,  in  doing  which  he  had  derived  the  most  trustworthy 
assistance  from  the  advice  and  interposition  of  that  excellent 
gem-engraver  Natter. 

"Of  this  collection  the  Princess  Galitzin  had  in  great 
measure  watched  the  formation,  and  thus  gained  knowledge, 
taste,  and  a  liking  for  the  pursuit ;  and  at  that  time  she  was 
its  possessor,  as  the  bequest  of  a  departed  friend,  who  always 
appeared  to  her  as  present  in  these  treasures. 

"  The  philosophy  of  Hemsterhuis  I  could  only  make  my 
own,  together  with  its  grounds  and  its  ideas,  by  translating 
them  into  my  own  language.  The  Beautiful  and  the  pleasure 
derived  from  it  consists,  as  he  expresses  himself,  when  we 
behold  and  conceive  comfortably  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  images  in  one  and  the  same  moment.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
must  assert  that  the  Beautiful  consists  when  we  contemplate 
the  normally  Living  in  its  greatest  activity  and  perfection,  by 
which  we  feel  ourselves  excited  in  a  lively  manner  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  same,  and  also  placed  simultaneously  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  activity. 

"  Accurately  considered,  all  that  has  been  said  is  one  and 
the  same  thing,  only  expressed  by  different  persons ;  and  I 
refrain  from  saying  more,  for  the  Beautiful  is  not  so  much  a 
giver  as  a  promisor.  On  the  other  hand.  Ugliness,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  stopping  short  of  its  end,  of  itself  causes 
us  to  stop  still,  and  to  hope  for,  aim  at,  and  expect  nothing 

at  all. 

"  Accordingly,  I  fancied  that  I  could  interpret  his  *  Letter 
on  Sculpture '  according  to  the  above  rule,  consistently  with 
my  own  sentiments ;  and  further,  his  little  work  '  On  Desire ' 
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appeared  to  me  in  this  way  intelligible  ;  for  when  the  eagerly- 
longed-for  Beautiful  comes  into  our  possession,  it  does  not 
always  make  good  in  particulars  what  it  promised  in  the 
whole;  and  thus  is  it  plain  that  the  same  thing  which 
excited  our  desire  as  a  whole  will  sometimes  not  thoroughly 
satisfy  us  in  particulars. 

"  These  considerations  were  so  much  the  more  important 
as  the  Princess  had  observed  her  friend  to  long  eagerly  for 
works  of  art,  but  to  grow  cold  and  weary  in  their  possession ; 
a  fact  wliich  he  has  himself  expressed  so  charmingly  and  so 
cleverly  in  the  above-mentioned  little  treatise.  In  such  cases 
a  person  has  really  to  consider  the  difference  as  to  whether 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  felt  for  it ;  if  it  be, 
then  must  pleasure  and  admiration  always  grow  upon  it,  and 
perpetually  renew  themselves ;  if  it  be  not  entirely  so,  then 
the  thermometer  sinks  some  degrees,  and  one  gains  in  know- 
ledge what  one  loses  in  prejudice.  Hence  is  it  certainly 
quite  true  that  a  person  must  buy  works  of  art  in  order  to 
understand  them,  so  that  the  desire  may  be  removed  and  the 
true  value  of  the  object  established.  Meanwhile,  desire  and 
its  satisfaction  must  here  also  alternate  with  one  another  in  a 
thrilling  life ;  they  must  mutually  attack  and  release  each 
other,  in  order  that  the  man  once  deceived  may  not  cease  to 
pursue. 

**  However,  it  was  often  extremely  agreeable  to  our  party 
to  return  again  after  these  aesthetic  disquisitions  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gems,  and  we  were  in  truth  forced  to  re- 
gard this  as  a  most  singular  incident  that  precisely  the  very 
flowers  of  Heathenism  should  thus  be  treasured  up  and  so 
liighly  valued  in   a  Christian  family.^     I   lost  no  time   in 


*  The  Princess  is  depicted  by  Goethe  as  the  very  pattern  of  the  perfect 
Christian  lady. 
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discovering  the  most  charming  subjects  of  the  compositions 
which  sprung  to  meet  the  eye  from  out  of  these  precious 
miniature  representations.  Here  also  no  one  could  deny  that 
copies  of  great,  important,  antique  works,  for  ever  lost  to 
us,  have  been  preserved  like  jewels  in  these  narrow  limits. 
Hardly  any  branch  of  art  wanted  a  representative  among 
them ;  in  scarcely  any  class  of  subjects  was  a  deficiency  to 
be  observed.  The  vigorous,  ivy-crowned  Hercules  could  not 
belie  his  colossal  origin ;  the  stem  Medusa's  head,  the  Bacchus 
formerly  preserved  in  the  Medicean  cabinet,  the  graceful 
sacrifices,  the  Bacchic  festivals,  and  besides  all  these  the  most 
valuable  portraits  of  known  and  unknown  persons,  all  ob- 
tained our  admiration  during  oft-repeated  examinations. 

"  From  out  of  such  conversations,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
height  and  depth,  ran  no  danger  of  losing  themselves  in  the 
abstruse,  a  point  of  connection  appeared  to  manifest  itself 
between  art  and  religion,  inasmuch  as  all  veneration  for  a 
worthy  object  is  always  attended  by  a  devotional  feeling. 
No  one  however  could  conceal  from  himself  that  the  purest 
Christian  religion  must  ever  find  itself  at  variance  with  the 
tnie  creative  art,  inasmuch  as  the  former  ever  strives  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  objects  of  sense,  wliilst  the  latter 
recognises  the  sensuous  element  as  its  proper  sphere  of 
action,  and  is  obliged  to  abide  within  its  limits. 

*' Notwithstanding  this,  the  subject  of  engraved  gems  could 
always  be  introduced  as  an  excellent  intermediary  whenever 
the  conversation  threatened  to  flag.  I  for  my  part  could 
indeed  only  appreciate  the  poetical  part  of  the  engraving, 
the  subject  itself,  the  comjx)sition,  the  execution,  and  pass 
judgment  upon  and  praise  these  points  alone ;  my  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  accustomed  to  bring  forward  quite 
different  considerations  upon  the  same  topic.  For,  in  fact^ 
the   amateur  who,   having    prociu-ed   such   treasures,   shall 
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desire  to  raise  his  acquisitions  to  the  rank  of  a  respectable 
cabinet,  must  for  his  own  security  in  his  enterprise,  not  re- 
main satisfied  with  the  mere  ability  to  understand  the  spirit 
and  the  sense  of  these  precious  works  of  art,  and  to  delight 
himself  therewith,  but  he  must  also  call  external  proofs  to 
his  assistance ;  a  thing  which  must  be  excessively  difficult  for 
one  who  is  not  himself  a  practical  artist  in  the  same  depart- 
ment    Hemsterhuis  had  corresponded  for  several  years  with 
his  friend  Natter  on  this  point,  letters  about  which  of  great 
value  were  still  preserved.    In  these,  the  first  thing  that 
came  under  consideration  was  the  species  of  gem  on  which 
the  work   was  executed,    inasmuch  as  some    stones    were 
employed  only  in  ancient,   others  again  only  in   modem 
times;  thus,  too,  a  superior  degree  of  finish  was  above  all 
things  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  a  reason  whence  one  might  refer 
the  work  to  a  good  period  of  art ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
carelessness  of  execution  being  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 
taste  of  the  period,  as  arising  partly  from  incapacity,  partly 
from  negligence,  furnished  the  meajis  of  ascertaining  the 
earlier  or  later  date  of  the  work.    Especial  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  polish  of  the  sunken  parts,  and  the  connoisseurs 
believed  that  they  saw  in  this  an  irrefragable  proof  of  work 
of  the  best  period.    But  as  to  whether  an  engraved  gem  was 
decidedly  antique  or  not,  on  tkk  point  no  one  ventured  to 
lay  down  any   fixed  rules  of  judgment;    even  our  friend 
Hemsterhuis  having  only  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  on 
this  particular  difficulty  by  the  decision  of  that  unrivalled 
artist  Natter. 

"  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  was  here  entering 
upon  quite  a  new  field  of  observation,  to  which  I  felt  myself 
very  strongly  attracted,  and  could  but  lament  the  shortness 
of  the  time  of  my  stay,  by  which  I  saw  myself  cut  off  from 
the  opportunity  of  directing  ray  eyes  as  well  as  mind  more 
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gteadily  upon  the  above-mentioned  particulars.  On  one  such 
occasion  the  Princess  expressed  herself  with  the  utmost 
amiability  and  frankness,  that  she  felt  disposed  to  intrust 
me  with  the  collection  in  order  that  I  might  study  it  at 
home  in  the  company  of  my  friends  and  of  connoisseurs,  and 
so  be  able  to  educate  and  ground  myself  in  this  important 
branch  of  art,  by  taking  sulphur  casts  and  glass  pastes  from 
the  intaglL" 

This  liberal  offer  Goethe  at  first  declined,  not  wishing  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  charge  in  those 
times  of  trouble ;  however,  at  last  the  Princess  obliges  him  to 
accept  her  proposal,  and  he  carries  the  collection  home  with 
him  to  Weimar,  where  he  re-arranges  the  gems  in  two  cases 
in  regular  order,  accompanied  with  casts  taken  fit>m  them  to 
assist  in  their  examination. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  his  long  and  careful  study  of 
this  invaluable  collection,  which  I  give  at  length,  without  any 
fear  of  its  being  considered  tedious,  as  it  points  out  in  a  most 
clear  and  forcible  manner  the  great  artistic  merit  displayed 
in  choice  works  of  this  description : — 

"  We  found  ourselves  justified  on  internal  grounds  of  art 
in  pronouncing,  if  not  all,  yet  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
these  intagli,  to  be  genuine  antique  monuments  of  art,  and 
indeed  several  were  found  among  them  which  might  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  most  distinguished  works  of 
this  kind.  Some  were  conspicuous  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  absolutely  identical  with  older  casts  of  celebrated 
gems.  Several  others  we  remarked  whose  design  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  other  antique  intagli,  but  which  for  tliis 
very  reason  might  still  be  accounted  genuine.  In  very 
extensive  collections  repetitions  of  the  same  subject  often 
occur,  and  we  should  be  very  much  mistaken  in  pronouncing 
one  of  them  to  be  the  original,  the  others  but  modern  copies. 
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In  such  a  case  we  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  noble 
artistic  honesty  of  the  ancients,  which  thought  that  it  could 
never  repeat  too  often  the  treatment  of  a  subject  once  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  The  artists  of  those  times  considered 
themselves  as  original  enough  when  they  felt  sufiScient 
capability  and  dexterity  to  grasp  an  original  thought,  and  to 
reproduce  it  again  after  their  own  fasliion. 

"Several  of  these  gems  presented  themselves  with  the 
artist's  name  engraved  upon  them;  a  circumstance  upon 
which  great  value  has  been  set  for  many  years  past.  Such 
an  addition  is  in  truth  remarkable  enough,  nevertheless  the 
inscription  generally  remains  a  subject  of  dispute,  for  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  stone  may  be  antique,  and  the  name 
engraved  in  modem  times,  in  order  to  add  new  value  even  to 
the  perfect" 

This  collection  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  King  of 
Holland.  Duke  Ernst  of  Gotha  had  been  strongly  tempted  to 
make  the  acquisition,  but  had  been  deterred  by  the  following 
reasons,  which  are  well  worth  transcribing,  as  vividly  pointing 
out  all  the  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  this  pursuit. 


I  nton  :   homan.      HtJ  Jtiapci. 


Duke  Ernst  writes  thus  to  Goethe :  "  Much  as  he  desired 
the  possession  of  the  collection  now  before  him,  and  well 
aware  as  he  was  of  its  great  value,  yet  was  he  held  back  not 
so  much  by  inward  doubts  as  (and  in  a  much  greater  degree) 
by  an  external  circumstance.  He  had  no  pleasure  in  pos- 
sessing anything  for  himself  alone,  but  gladly  shared  the 
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possession  of  it  with  others ;  a  pleasure  too  which  was  often 
greatly  embittered.  There  are  people  who  endeavour  to 
display  their  penetrating  sagacity  by  appearing  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  every  work  of  art  laid  before  them,  and  by 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  same.  In  order  not  to  expose 
himself  repeatedly  to  such  mortifications,  he  preferred  fore- 
going the  eagerly-desired  acquisition  of  the  cabinet.'* 

On  this  letter  Goethe  makes  the  following  truly  appro- 
priate observations : — 

"It  is  highly  vexatious  to  see  a  thing,  though  the  most 
perfect,  received  with  doubt ;  for  the  doubter  sets  himself  up 
above  the  trouble  of  proof,  although  he  demands  it  from  the 
assertor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work.  But  in  such  cases 
on  what  does  the  proof  rest,  except  upon  a  certain  inward 
feeling,  supported  by  a  practised  eye,  which  may  be  able  to 
detect  particular  signs,  as  well  as  upon  the  proved  probability 
of  certain  historical  requisitions,  and  in  fact  upon  many  other 
circumstances  which  we,  taking  collectively,  by  their  means 
convince  only  ourselves  at  the  last,  but  do  not  bring  con- 
viction into  the  mind  of  another  ?  But  as  things  are,  the  love 
of  doubting  finds  nowhere  a  more  ample  field  to  display 
itself  in  than  precisely  in  the  case  of  engraved  gems ;  now, 
one  is  termed  an  ancient,  now  a  modern  copy,  a  repetition,  an 
imitation ;  sometimes  the  stone  itself  excites  suspicion,  some- 
times the  inscription,  which  ought  to  have  been  of  especial 
value ;  and  hence  it  is  more  dangerous  to  indulge  in  collect- 
ing gems  than  ancient  coins,  though  even  in  the  latter  great 
circumspection  will  be  required,  wlien,  for  instance,  the  point 
is  to  distinguish  certain  Paduan  imitations  from  the  genuine 
originals.  The  keepers  of  the  French  Cabinet  of  Medals 
have  long  ago  observed  that  private  collections  brought  up 
to  Paris  from  the  provinces  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
forgeries,   because   the   owner,   in    liis    confined    sphere    of 
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obBervation,  has  not  been  enabled  to  practise  his  eye  suffi- 
ciently, and  has  proceeded  in  his  operations  chiefly  according 
to  his  inclinations  and  his  prejudices.  In  fine,  on  considering 
the  matter  with  exactness,  this  holds  good  of  all  kinds  of 
collectiouB,  and  every  possessor  of  one  will  be  ready  to  own 
that  he  has  paid  many  a  heavy  apprentice  fee  for  experience 
before  his  eyes  have  been  opened." 


A     SKETCH 


THE  HISTOEY  OF  GEM-ENGRAVING. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whilst  the  ancient  inythologista  have 
ascribed  to  6ome  particular  diviuity  or  liero  tlie  invention 
of  every  useful  or  ornamental  art,  and  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed therein  (as  the  loom  to  Minerva,  the  saw  and  auger  to 
Dsdalus,  the  working  in  metal  with  the  hammer  and  the  anvil 
to  Cinyraa  the  Cyprian,  the  lathe  to  Theodoras  of  Ramos), 
they  should  have  left  unrecorded  the  inventor  of  the  various 
processes  of  gem-engraving,  a  thing  too  so  supremely  im- 
portant in  their  estimation,  from  its  subservience  to  the  uses 
of  public  and  private  life,  as  much  as  to  those  of  taste  and 
ornament.  This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  mytho- 
graphers,  always  ready  as  they  were  to  claim  for  their  own 
countrymen  the  credit  of  every  discovery  or  invention  in 
science  or  manufactures,  even  when  evidently  due  to  foreigners 
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classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  the  fountain-head  of 
European  civilization. 


F,(iypt.'an  ScArabH  In  Ste.ihchist. 


I.  Legfod,  UDceruin. 


S.  Pnoomen  of 
ThoUimnt  III. 


8.  '*Tnath,tb*sooil 
BoJde-^'* 


4.  Title  of  Tbothma  III.  "The 
Sunoptaccr  of  Crmtkio,  tb« 
tjrpe  of  Anum.** 


Hitherto,  however,  we  have  come  upon  no  traces,  in 
these  earliest  signets,  of  the  true  process  of  gem-engraving, 
for  all  the  designs  they  bear  have  been  carved  by  means 
of  some  cutting  instrument  upon  a  comparatively  soft 
material — ^the  earliest  Assyrian  cylinders  being  of  Serpentine, 
the  Egyptian  scarabs  of  clay  or  Steasclust.  The  invention 
of  this  most  beautiful  art  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  seal- 
engravers  of  Nineveh,  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Sargon, 
the  date  at  which  cylinders  first  appear  made  out  of 
the  "Hard  Stones" — Crystal,  Onyx,  Agate, — charged  with 
engravings  executed  precisely  in  the  style  of  the  archaic 
Greek  intagli,  and  marked  by  the  same  minuteness  of  detail 
and  elaborateness  of  finish.  Amongst  these,  the  signet  of 
Sennacherib  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  most  fully  illus- 
trative of  this  assertion ;  for  it  is  made  of  one  of  the  hardest 
substances  known  to  the  lapidary,  the  Amazon-stone,  and 
bears  an  intaglio  which  by  its  extreme  minuteness  and  the 
precision  of  the  drawing  displays  the  excellence  to  which  the 
art  had  already  attained,  indicative  of  the  long  practice  of 
the  artist  capable  of  such  a  work.  Cylinders  of  nearly  equal 
merit  to  this,  and  a  large  number  of  fair  execution,  done  in 
the  same  style  and  by  the  same  perfected  process,  continued 
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to  be  produced  during  the  whole  succeeding  period,  down  to 
the  very  close  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Egyptians,  how- 
ever, did  not  generally  adopt  this  new  but  more  laborious 
process,  but  continued  to  carve  or  chisel  their  rude  hiero- 
glyphics on  soft  materials  until  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  the 
signets  of  the  kings  and  nobles  being  engraved  on  gold,  those 
of  the  lower  classes  on  the  softer  substances,  and  by  the 
means  already  mentioned.  The  circumstance  that  even  in 
the  age  of  Theophrastus  the  best  stone  for  engraving  gems 
with  was  still  imported  from  Armenia,  points  of  itself  to  that 
locality  as  the  place  where  its  use  was  first  discovered  and 
generally  adopted  by  the  workers  in  this  line.  Although 
neglected  by  the  Egyptians,  the  new  mode  of  engraving  upon 
Hard  Stones  was  speedily  taken  up  by  the  Phenicians,  the 
allies  or  tributaries  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  kings ;  for 
many  seals  of  a  purely  Phenician  character,  yet  of  the  earliest 
date,  are  found,  bearing  also  legends  in  Semitic  letters  (of 
which  they  were  the  first  inventors),  and  even  some  cylinders 
e^re  preserved  clearly  attributable  to  the  same  people.  They 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  this,  together  with  the  other  arts, 
among  the  Asiatic  and  Insular  Greeks.  Homer  frequently  men- 
tions the  Tynan  merchant-ships  voyaging  amongst  the  islands 
of  the  Egean,  and  trajBBcking  in  ornaments  and  jewellery  with 
the  inhabitants  (Odys.  xv.  460) ;  and  the  first  intagli  produced 
amongst  the  cities  of  the  sea-board  still  bear  the  impress  of 
an  Assyrian  origin  in  the  stiff  drawing  yet  careful  execution 
of  the  animals  (bulls  or  lions  for  the  most  part),  the  favourite 
devices  upon  the  signets  of  the  newly-planted  Ionian  or 
Julian  colonists  And  this  was  to  be  expected,  for  it  wiU  be 
observed  that  the  designs  upon  the  scarabs  of  the  Phenicians 
themselves  deviate  but  little  from  the  strict  rules  of  the 
Assyrian  code  of  art — for  instance,  in  the  numerous  gems 

from  their  cemeteries  at  Tharros.     Tlienoe  to  Greece  Proper 
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the  transition  was  rapid,  and  the  signet,  now  for  the  first  time 
universally  worn  in  a  finger-ring,  came  into  general  favour 
throughout  all  the  population ;  a  new  manner  this  of  securing 
the  seal,  for  its  oriental  inventors  had  invariably  worn  their 
cylinder  or  stamp  as  the  ornament  of  a  bracelet  or  necklace. 
That  the  invention  of  the  finger-ring  is  ascribed  to  Pro- 
metheus, a  Greek  hero,  and  its  name,  Saxrt/Xtov  (a  word  ci 
native  origin  unlike  those  of  other  personal  ornaments  evi- 
dently of  foreign  root,  as  (jixnaxTis  and  4/EXXioy),  prove  this 
to  have  been  a  purely  Grecian  fashion.  In  addition  to  this 
is  the  express  statement  of  Pliny  that  the  use  of  finger-rings 
was  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Greece,  and  though 
gems  of  the  most  archaic  style  come  to  light  on  the  mainland, 
yet  scarabs  are  only  disinterred  in  the  cemeteries  of  the 
islands,  and  thus  may  have  belonged  to  Phenician  or 
Etruscan  visitors.  Be  this  as  it  may,  signet-rings  must  have 
attained  imiversal  popularity  in  Greece  before  600  B.a,  soon 
after  which  date  Solon,  amongst  his  other  laws,  passed  one 
prohibiting  the  gem-engravers  (already  constituting  a  distinct 
trade)  from  keeping  by  them  the  impression  of  any  signet 
once  sold,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forgery  of  a  counterpart  or 
replica  of  the  first  for  fraudulent  purposes.  And  about  this 
time  also  Herodotus  mentions  the  famous  emerald  of  Poly- 
crates  and  the  reputation  of  its  engraver,  the  jeweller  and 
metal-worker  Theodorus  of  Samos. 

Proceeding  now  to  consider  the  contemporary  class  of 
Etruscan  scarabs,  we  discover  in  them  also  the  most  evident 
traces  of  an  Asiatic  origin.  Like  the  Phenician,  they  retain 
to  the  last  the  form  of  the  beetle.  The  subjects  cut  upon  the 
earliest  sort  are  exclusively  animals,  domestic  and  wild ;  it 
was  only  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  had  been 
long  established  that  they  represent  the  figures  and  scenes 
derived  from  the  mythology  of  that  people.    This  may  be 
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explained  on  the  ancient  theory,  that  the  ruling  Etruscan 
caste  were  a  civilizing  band  of  colonists  from  Asia,  who  intro- 
duced among  the  Celtic  (Pelasgian)  aborigines  of  Central 
Italy  an  art  already  flourishing  in  their  native  country.  At 
a  later  period  the  Hellenic  settlers  in  Magna  Graecia  seem, 
from  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Etruscans,  to  have 
borrowed  from  them  the  form  of  the  scarab  (doubtless  still 
venerated  as  a  religious  symbol),'  but  to  have  imparted  to  the 
intagli  engraved  upon  its  base  that  elegance  and  finish  due  to 
their  own  natural  taste  and  advancement  in  modelling,  paint- 
ing, and  statuary.  Hence  arises  the  circumstance,  at  first  sight 
so  diflScult  of  explanation,  of  the  co-existence  of  two  contem- 
porary classes  of  scarabs,  one  extremely  rude,  the  other  highly 
finished  as  regards  the  intagli. 

In  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia  gem-engraving,  like  the 
cognate  art  of  die-sinking,  attained  to  its  highest  perfection 
first.  Greece  itself  was  ever  a  poor  coimtry,  and  distracted 
by  perpetual  wars,  whilst  the  colonies  sent  out  from  it  were 
advancing,  through  commerce  and  agriculture,  to  an  incre- 
dible degree  of  prosperity.  In  one  Dorian  colony,  Cyrene, 
^lian  expressly  notices  the  wonderful  skill  (or  numbers)  of 
the  gem-engravers;  and  Tsmenias  is  reported  to  have  sent 
from  Athens  to  Cyprus  to  purchase  an  emerald  engraved 
with  Amymone,  the  description  of  which  had  taken  his  fancy. 
Most  of  the  finest  gems  in  our  collections  show,  by  the  identity 
of  their  style,  that  they  proceed  fix)m  the  same  hands  that 
cut  the  coin-dies  for  the  mintage  of  these  same  cities.  After 
this,  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Asia, 
and  the  command  of  unbounded  wealth,  conduced  greatly  to 
the  encouragement  of  this  art,  pre-eminently  the  handmaid 


*  Worshipped  by  the  Egyptians      eggs,  typifying  the  creation  of  the 
as  the  symi)ol  of  the  Sun,  by  its      globe.    (Plin.  xxx.  30.) 
forming  the  balls,  depositories  of  its 
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to  elegant  luxury.  This  age  gives  us  for  the  first  time  the 
portraits  of  princes,  whose  likenesses  now  occupy  the  gem  in 
the  place  of  that  of  the  national  deity;  and  from  many 
allusions  of  ancient  authors  (hereafter  to  be  noticed),  it  would 
appear  that  the  usual  signet  of  any  personage  of  importance 
was  the  likeness  of  himself.  The  example  of  this  substitution 
was  probably  set  by  Alexander,  and  connected  with  his  own 
assumption  of  divinity,  which  will  also  explain  his  restriction  of 
the  privilege  of  engraving  his  sacred  portrait  to  Pyrgoteles,  the 
first  artist  of  the  day  in  that  branch ;  for  the  numerous  heads 
of  this  hero  now  extant  are  almost  invariably  of  much  later 
date,  and  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Boman  empire,  when 
they  used  to  be  worn  as  amulets.  With  his  age  also  begins 
the  series  of  camei,  the  earliest  known  being  the  grand 
Odescalchi  Sardonyx  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  evidently  a 
contemporary  work.  Before  this  time,  to  judge  from  the 
confused  expressions  of  Theophrastus,  the  Sardonyx  had  been 
almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  apparently  supposed  to 
be  an  artificial  composition  of  the  Indian  jeweller. 


D«tnetriixB  Sotar.     Sard 


Thus  the  art  went  on  in  its  rapid  progress  to  its  culminat- 
ing pointy  its  professors  ranking  high  amongst  the  artists  of 
the  day,  and  their  works  deemed  worthy  of  commemoration  by 
the  court^poets,  as  the  Galene  of  Tryphon  sung  by  Addaeus. 
They  were  patronised  by  the  greatest  princes ;  Mithridates 
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is  recorded  as  the  founder  of  the  first  royal  cabinet  of  gems ; 
we  find  also  a  work  upon  this  study  dedicated  to  him  by 
the  Babylonian  Zachalias.  Unfortunately,  the  engravers 
never  ventured  to  place  their  names  upon  their  works  much 
before  the  times  of  Augustus,  so  that  Cronius  and  ApoUonides, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  (after  Pyrgoteles)  eminent  in  this 
branchy  are  the  only  artists  of  this  age  of  perfection  of  whom 
there  exists  any  historical  record. 

The  Romans,  following  their  original  teachers  the  Etruscans, 
adopted  from  them  at  first  the  scarab-signet,  and  retained 
this  form  until  late  in  the  republican  period,  as  the  modern- 
ized ti'eatment  of  many  of  the  intagli  upon  such  gems  plainly 
shows.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  when  they  began  to 
substitute  signet-rings  for  this  primitive  ornament.  Pliny 
mentions  that  amongst  the  statues  of  the  kings  only  two, 
Numa  and  Servius  Tullius,  were  represented  as  wearing  rings. 
These  early  signets,  also,  according  to  Ateius  Capito,  were 
not  set  with  engraved  stones,  but  liad  tlie  seal  cut  upon  the 
metal  of  tlie  ring  itself.  Wlieu  the  use  of  gold  rings  was 
introduced  amongst  them  by  the  Greeks  (those  of  Sicily,  no 
doubt),  then  engraved  gems  also  began  to  be  admired  and 
employed  for  signets.  This  change  of  fashion,  which  took 
place  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  produced  the  nimie- 
rous  intagli  that  are  turned  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Greek  and  of  Imperial  workmanship 
by  tlie  deeply-cut  intagli  upon  them,  retaining  much  of  the 
Etruscan  style,  and  giving  nearly  the  same  subjects  as  the 
original  scarabs,  but  with  a  better  defined  outline  and  more 
correct  drawing.  Many  of  these  bear  traces  of  having  been 
originally  set  in  iron  rings,  and  thus  indicate  the  period  of 
the  first  introduction  of  engraved  stones  into  that  city. 

But  under  Augustus  gem-engraving  in  all  its  branches 
reached  its  very  highest  point,  and  more  especially  in  the 
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department  of  portraits.  Under  tie  patr(Miage  of  Mfficenas 
flourished  Bioscorides,  Solon,  Aulus,  Croaens ;  all  the  talent 
of  Greece  ;  either  attracted  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world  as 
offering  the  most  promising  field  for  their  genius,  or  else 
originally  brought  there  as  the  freedmen  of  those  nobles  wboea 
family  names  they  assumed  on  manumission.  Naw  became 
universal  the  practice  of  the  engraTer  placing  his  signature  upon 
bis  best  works,  a  coDTiocing  testimony  to  the  high  estimation 
in  which  that  class  was  held,  in  tins  permission  to  commemo- 
rate tbemselTCS  npon  the  ornaments  of  the  highest  personages. 


This  also  is  the  age,  par-eminence,  of  camei,  whether  portraits 
or  groups,  or  single  figures ;  for  those  that  can  with  certainty 
be  assigned  to  the  pure  Grecian  period  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
The  regular  intercourse  now  established  with  the  interior  of 
Asia  supplied  the  Sardonyx,  and  that  in  pieces  of  a  size  and 
beauty  not  attainable  in  modem  times.  To  Sevenis  ioclusiTe 
it  may  be  said  that  the  best  works  of  the  Roman  school  are 
cameo  portraits  of  the  emperors  and  their  relations. 

During  these  two  centuries  the  trade  of  making  Pastes  was 
also  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  neither  dispense  with 
80  necessary  an  ornament,  nor  yet  afford  the  cost  of  an 
engraved  gem  of  any  merit,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  gratify 
taste  or  vanity  at  a  very  trifling  outlay.  This  business  throve 
amazingly,  and  has  left  us  innumerable  relics  of  the  extra- 
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ordinary  skiU  of  the  workmen  in  glass  until  it  ceases  quite 
suddenly  in  the  third  century,  together  with  the  productions 
of  the  gem-engraver  himself.     Camei  were  often  reproduced 
in  Pastes  with  wonderful  fidelity  and  an  admirable  imitation 
of  the  material,  especially  where  the  cast  has  been  re-worked 
and  polished  after  the  fasliion  of  a  gem.     But  Camei  in  Sar- 
donyx were  also  produced  in  large  quantities,  many  of  them 
extraordinary  for  art  and  material,  some  bearing  the  engra- 
ver's name,  but  the  greater  portion  unsigned,  until  the  reign 
of  Severus.     In  fact,  some  of  the  finest  extant  belong  to 
the  times  of  Hadrian,  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Boman 
art  in  all  its  extent ;  but  from  the  date  just  mentioned  gem- 
engraving  declined  and  became  extinct  with  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  rapidity.  Gold  medallions  and  coins  had  super- 
seded the  intaglio  and  cameo  imperial  portrait  as  personal 
ornaments ;  the  spread  of  Christianity  acted  more  and  more 
as  a  check  upon  the  reproduction  of  other  representations  of 
the  elegant  Western  mythology  ;  and  those  permitted  by  the 
change  in  religious  sentiments  were  only  the  tasteless  and 
barbarous  symbolical  figures  of  the  new  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
creeds.     At  length,  in  the  5th  century,  Roman  gem-engrav- 
ing  entirely  vanishes,   its   last  traces   fading   away  in   the 
swarms  of  iU-cut  and  worse  drawn  Abraxas  Jaspers  and  Ma- 
nichean  amulets.     Of  the  Byzantine  nobles  the  signets  were 
of  metal,  charged  with  the  letters  of  the  cognomen  quaintly 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  the  few  men  of  taste  yet 
surviving  treasured  up  the  gems,  the  works  of  previous  cen- 
turies, as  precious  articles  of  vertu,  not  to  be  profaned  by 
common  use. 

In  the  mean  time  the  art  had  taken  refuge  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young  and  vigorous  monarchy  of  Persia, 
when,  together  with  the  resurrection  of  the  Achemenian 
dynasty  and  religion  in  the  3rd  century,  its  productions  had 
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come  again  into  as  general  request  as  daring  the  ages  pre- 
ceding the  Macedonian  Conquest,  which  hare  left  us  such 
stores  of  cylinders  and  A^yrian  seals.  During  the  long  rule 
of  the  Farthians  (a  truly  Turkish  race),  that  region  bad 
indeed  been  singularly  barren  in  engraved  stones ;  it  may  be 
said  entirely  so ;  so  dubious  are  any  intagli  tiiat  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Arsacidae.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  fonr  cen- 
turies of  the  revived  Persian  empire  have  left  to  ns  abundant 
memorialB  of  their  sovereigns  and  their  religion,  in  works 
somewhat  rude  it  must  be  confessed,  but  still  far  less  so  than 
the  contemporary  monuments  of  effete  Western  civilization, 
and  extremely  valuable  historically  from  the  legends  that 
surround  the  regal  portrait,  expressing  his  name  and  high- 
sounding  titles.  Barbarous  as  the  style  of  most  of  these 
int^li  is,  and  coarsely  as  the  lines  are  sunk  into  the 
stone,  there  is  a  force  and  individuality  of  expression  about 
many  of  them  which  display  the  engraver's  appreciation  of 
the  true  principles  of  his  art.  This  class  is  continued  down 
quite  to  the  Mohammedan  Conquest  in  tlie  7tli  century,  and 
then  suddenly  comes  to  an  end  simultaneously  with  the 
dynasty  whose  features  it  had  so  long  perpetuated. 


Their  place  is  taken  by  the  only  forms  permitted  by  the 
religion  of  the  conquerors, — elegant  Cuphic  inscriptions  ar- 
ranged in  cyphers  wrought  in  a  neat  and  precise  manner 
apon  the  choicest  stones.    The  demand  for  these  signets 
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throughout  the  East^  and  the  taste  required  for  the  graceful 
combination  of  the  flowing  curves  distinguishing  Arabic 
calUgraphy,  kept  alive  all  the  mechanical  processes  of  the 
art  until  the  time  of  its  revival  in  Italy. 

The  Byzantine  school  of  the  same  interval  merely  deserves 
a  passing  notice,  the  sole  evidence  of  its  existence  remaining 
to  us  being  a  few  camei  of  religious  subjects,  in  which  the 
miserable  execution  is  on  a  par  with  the  tastelessness  of  the 
design.  Throughout  the  West  for  the  same  ten  centuries 
(from  the  fall  of  Eome  to  the  Italian  Eenaissance)  gem- 
engraving  was,  with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  entirely  un- 
known. The  signets  (still  as  much  required,  and  for  purposes 
of  the  same  importance  as  in  the  times  of  antiquity)  were 
seals  of  metal,  or  else  antique  intagli  set  in  rings,  having 
their  subjects  interpreted  in  a  scriptural  sense,  and  legends 
added  around  the  bizzel  to  set  forth  this  novel  interpretation. 
Official  seals  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  large  and  elaborate 
designs  cut  upon  a  metal  matrix ;  but  the  demand  for  antique 
intagli  to  be  set  in  personal  signets  was  enormous ;  not  re- 
gulated however  in  any  degree  by  their  beauty,  but  solely  by 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  upon  them,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing belief  in  the  talismanie  virtue  of  certain  sigils,  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  of  the  various  Lapidaria  then  so  much 
studied. 

Thus  the  art  slumbered  on,  seemingly  destined  never  to  be 
revived ;  totally  extinct  in  the  West,  confined  in  the  East  to 
the  production  of  the  intricate  convolutions  of  cyphers  and 
monograms,  when  >vith  the  first  dawn  of  the  Revival  in  Italy 
it  not  only  woke  up,  but  within  the  space  of  a  single  lifetime 
attained  to  its  second  maturity,  rivalling  its  ancient  parent  in 
beauty  and  skill,  and  in  one  class,  the  camei,  far  surpassing 
her  in  numbers,  and  perhaps  in  excellence.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  Italian  taste  had  grown  rapidly 
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more  classical,  and  had  gradually  freed  itself  from  the  infec- 
tion of  Gothicism  (la  maniera  Tedesca)  as  the  several  re- 
publics shook  off  their  Grerman  tyrants — a  transition  that 
manifested  itself  in  all  the  works  of  the  Quattro-Cento,  in 
monuments,  furniture,  pottery,  and  jewels.  The  new  passion 
for  antique  works  was  necessarily  compelled  from  the  first  to 
look  for  its  gratification  to  the  gems  so  long  treasured  up  by 
their  mediaeval  predecessors  on  account  of  either  their  intrinsic 
value  or  mystic  virtues,  but  at  length  admired  by  the  newly- 
opened  eyes  of  a  more  cultivated  generation  for  their  true 
merits.  To  imitate  them  was  the  next  step,  and  that  not  a 
difiicult  one;  the  mechanical  methods,  themselves  of  the 
simplest  nature,  were  already  known  to  the  Florentines 
through  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Levant ;  and  the 
goldsmith  who  had  worked  from  his  youth  on  the  Nielli  of 
the  same  century  was,  as  far  as  drawing  went,  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  ancient  Dioscorides  or  Aulus.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  art  reached  its  second  full  development  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  almost  without  passing  through  any  stage 
of  infency,  for  the  few  gems  that  betray  any  influence  of 
mediaeval  taste  are  extremely  rare.  By  the  end  of  the  same 
century  we  find  Camillo  Leonardo  praising  Anichini,  Gio. 
Maria  da  Mantova,  and  TagUacame,  as  equal  to  any  of  the 
ancients,  and  stating  that  their  works  were  diffused  over  all 
Italy,  which  implies  that  their  labours  had  already  extended 
over  several  previous  years. 

The  next  century,  the  Cinque-Cento,  fiimishes  the  celebrated 
names  of  II  Vicentino,  Alessandro  Cesati,  Maria  da  Pescia, 
and  a  hundred  others  of  nearly  equal  merit,  whose  works, 
especially  in  cameo,  constitute  at  present  (passing  for  an- 
tiques) the  choicest  portion  of  many  a  celebrated  collection. 
The  wheel  and  the  magnifying-glass  had  now  enabled  the 
artist  to  pour  forth  a  swarm  of  camei  with  a  facility  unknown 
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to  the  ancient  engraver ;  whilst  the  demand  for  them  as 
ornaments  (quite  the  converse  of  that  prevailing  in  classic 
times)  had  far  exceeded  that  for  intagli,  and  thus  stimulated 
the  production  of  the  former  to  an  incredible  degree.  Large 
intagli,  however,  in  Rock  Crystal,  were  especial  favourites  in 
this  century,  and  constitute  the  most  noted  works  of  H  Vi- 
centino;  these,  together  with  the  contemporary  camei,  adorned 
both  the  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  plate,  the  dresses  and  the 
arms  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy  merchants. 

The  next  century,  an  age  of  civil  wars  throughout  Europe, 
which  arrested  and  even  threw  back  the  civilization  hitherto 
advancing  with  such  rapid  steps,  witnessed  also  a  great  decline 
in  this  art,  both  in  the  quantity  and  still  more  in  the  excellence 
of  its  productions,  which  are  usually  intagli  of  large  dimen- 
sions, coarsely  and  deeply  cut,  for  the  most  part  heads  of 
Koman  deities  and  repetitions  of  the  works  of  a  better  period. 

The  18th  century,  however,  brought  with  it  a  great  and 
unexpected  improvement  in  both  the  branches  of  gem- 
engraving,  and  more  particularly  in  the  works  in  intaglio. 
The  great  point  of  difference  to  be  remarked  between  the 
style  of  the  artists  of  this  time  and  that  of  the  best  works  of 
the  Cinque-Cento  is  this :  the  latter  did  not  servilely  copy  the 
antique,  but  borrowed  its  subjects  and  treated  tliem  in  its 
own  peculiar  manner,  and  that  with  a  spirit  and  liveliness 
that  brought  forth  really  original  works  bearing  the  stamp  of 
their  era  upon  themselves,  and  hence  valuable  historically  as 
monuments  of  a  particular  period  of  art.  But  the  engravers 
of  the  last  century  totally  disclaimed  all  originality,  content- 
ing themselves  for  the  most  part  with  making  repeated  copies 
of  certain  famous  gems,  and  placing  their  highest  ambition 
in  the  ability  to  pass  off  their  own  work  upon  unsuspicious 
amateurs  as  some  recent  discovery  of  undoubted  antiquity. 
Almost  the  only  one  to  be  exempted  from  this  charge  is  the 
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chief  of  the  list,  John  Pichler,  to  whom  may  be  added,  in 
some  instances,  Natter  and  Bega ;  though  the  two  latter  did 
engrave  and  pass  off  many  gems  as  antique,  and  which  still 
rank  as  such  in  many  a  noble  cabinet.  This  may  truly  be 
styled  the  age  of  forgeries  of  all  kinds  and  degrees;  the 
adding  false  names  to  genuine  antiques,  ihe  re-touching  the 
ruder  gems  of  ancient  engravers,  the  making  pastes  to  such 
perfection,  that  when  prepared  as  doublets  they  often  deceive 
the  most  experienced  eye.  It  is  this  period  that  has  thrown 
so  much  uncertainty  into  this  study,  and  has  rendered  the 
coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  fine  intaglio, 
if  judged  of  by  the  work  alone,  irrespective  of  mineralogical 
considerations,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  the  archaeo- 
logist, however  much  attention  he  may  have  given  to  this 
particular  subject.  Sirletti,  Costanzi,  Ant.  Pichler,  and  a 
host  of  others  little  inferior  to  them  as  copyists  of  the  antique 
manner,  all  pursued  this  then  most  lucrative  trade,  and  have 
left  behind  them  an  infinite  number  of  such  fabrications  to 
perplex  all  future  connoisseurs.  It  may  be  asserted  with 
truth  that,  for  every  gem  of  any  note  full  a  dozen  copies  are 
in  circulation ;  and  often  so  close  is  the  imitation,  as  to  cast 
a  doubt  upon  the  certainty  of  the  original  itself.  The  larger 
intagli,  especially  the  imperial  portraits,  have  been  the  most 
exposed  to  these  fraudulent  reproductions.  This  abundance 
of  counterfeits,  and  the  discredit  brought  upon  the  critical 
knowledge  of  collectors  by  their  admissiou  into  some  of  the 
choicest  cabinets  formed  during  this  period,  may  be  assigned 
as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  sudden  decline  of  the  taste 
for  gems  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  few  English  gem-engravers  who  have  ever  attained  to 
any  celebrity  all  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century  :  it  will  suffice  to  name  Brown,  Wray,  Marchant, 
and  Burch.     Their  works,  all  in  intaglio,  though  fine  and 
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correctly  drawn,  are  nevertheless  mucli  inferior  to  those  of 
the  contemporary  Italian  school,  the  last  of  whom,  Pistrucci, 
Borvived  till  within  a  few  years.  With  him  and  Girometti  at 
Home  the  art  may  be  said  to  have  expired,  as  far  aa  regards  the 
execQtion  of  works  displajnng  equal  genius  and  commanding 
similar  prices  with  the  cheis-d'ceavre  of  painting  and  scrdp- 
ture.  Etcd  at  Itome  all  that  sm-vives  of  this  once  eo  nume- 
roufl  profession  are  a  few  mechanics  rather  than  artists,  who 
nLanofacture  the  cameo  Onyx  stnda  so  largely  purchased  by 
the  visitors, — mere  trade  articles,  finished  off  by  the  dozen  at 
the  lowest  pcssible  expenditure  of  time  and  labour;  some 
who  still  forge  to  order  the  mediocre  antique  intagli ;  and,  the 
only  class  making  any  pretension  to  taste  and  skill,  the  cutters 
ofcameiin  shell.  Thus  the  art  of  engraving  designs  upon  hard 
and  precious  materials  may  be  said  now  to  have  closed  its 
career  of  thirty  centuries  in  the  same  phase  in  which  it  started 
at  the  first  dawn  of  civilization,  when  the  Egyptian  first 
fashioned  his  scarab  out  of  the  soft  steaschist,  his  first  essay 
being  a  work  in  relief,  intended  for  stringing  on  the  necklace 
or  bracelet ;  so  in  our  times  the  lloraan  sliell-eamei,  of  an 
equally  valueless  substance,  and  designe*!  for  similar  orna- 
ments, alone  preserve  a  faint  shadow  of  the  departed  glories 
of  the  glyptic  art.' 


'  The  different  subjects  touched  will  be  found  given  at  lenglli  under 
upon  in  tUis  sketcli,  with  the  au-  tlieir  reB|iective  heads  in  the  foUow- 
thoriticH  for  the  various  stalcmentB,      ins  ohaptem. 
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PLATE  L 

SCARABEI  PBOU  THE  MeBTKNS-ScHAAFHADSEN  CJoLLTBCTIOK.* 

1.  Femalk  in  a  long  robe  lifting  from  the  ground  a  child  with  defonneil  1^;^: 

probably  Pallas  and  Ericthonius.     Etruscan.     Sard. 

2.  Seated  Sphinx,  above  is  the  royal  vulture,  in  front  a  palm-tree.    Phenician, 

Calcedony. 

3.  Warbiob  on  horseback  cai-rying  a  trophy.     Etruscan.   Sard. 

4.  Gryphon  devoorii^  a  stag.     Greco-Italian.    Sard. 

5.  ClKxrcHnTO  Sphinx,  in  front  two  hawks,  in  the  field  various  letters.     Late 

Egyptian.     Topaz. 

6.  Naked  man  touching  his  ancle :  perhaps  an  Apoxyomenos.    Greco-Italian  of  the 

best  period.     Amethyst. 

7.  Warrior  plunging  a  swoixl  into  a  human  head  which  he  carries  in  his  lefl  hand : 

perhaps  Tydeus  with  the  head  of  Melanippus.     Etruscan.     Sard. 

8.  SiLENUS  reclining,  in  his  hand  the  cantharus ;  a  large  crater  in  the  field.     A 

magnificent  old  Gi-eek  work.     Calcedony. 

9.  Faun  recJining  on  a  rafl  formed  of  six  amphorse  fastened  together,  and  holding 

up  a  wine-skin  for  a  sail.     Etruscan.     Sard. 

10.  Warrior  extracting  an  arrow  from  his  leg:   probably  Diomede  wounded  by 

Paris.     Greco-Italian.     Sard. 

1 1.  Bacchus  in  a  long  robe,  in  one  hand  a  rhyton,  in  the  other  a  myrtle-l>ranch. 

Etruscan.    Sard. 

12.  A  w^iNOED  MONSTER,  resembling  the  winged  boar  on  the  coins  of  Clazomenae. 

Sard. 

1:5.  Seated  Sphinx,  bold  and  spirited  style,  perhaps  assignable  to  Chios.     Agate. 

14.  Warrior  in  full  armour  kneeling  (Tydeus  in  ambush),  of  the  best  Greco-Italian 

style.     Sard. 

15.  Seated  figure  adoring  an  Egyptian  king,  advancing  towards  him.    Fine  Greco- 

Egyptian  work.     Obsidian. 

IG.  Cupbearer;  in  one  har^d  the  wine-strainer,  in  the  other  tlie  la<lle  by  which  the 
wine  was  taken  out  of  the  crater.     Late  Etruscan.     Obsidian. 

17.  Naked  warrior  with  huge  hemispherical  shield  and  large  sword.     Etruscan. 

Sard. 

18.  Naked  youth,  in  his  hand  a  large  broadsword,  weeping  over  a   sepulchral 

column  (Castor  at  the  tomb  of  Aphareus),  on  which  is  hung  a  discus  and  a 
strigii.     Greco-Italian.  Onyx. 

19.  Warrior  bending  a  bow,  behind  a  shield;    perhaps  Pandarus.     Greco-Italian. 

Calcedony. 

20.  An  aged  man  supporting  a  fainting  youth,  a  female  grasps  his  arm.    This  group 

is  explained  by  Steinbiichel  as  Da-dalus  introducing  Theseus  to  Ariadne. 
(ireco-Italian  work  of  the  most  perfect  execution.  Sard. — (Perhaps  Electra 
and  the  Chorus  tending  the  mad  Orestes.) 


'  ThU  collection  is  one  of  the  most  Im-  Cento  works,  and  continued  until  her  death  to 

C»rtant  ever   fonnM  by   a   private  person.  \    enrich  the  series  with  fresh  acquisitions  made 

adame  MertensSchoafhaasen  of  Bonn  was  I    in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.    At  prt'sent  it 

already  in  possession  of  about  100  antique  consists  of  1876,  comprising  fragnients  and  an- 

gems  when,  in  IM39,  she  purchased  the  entire  ,    tique  pastes  Ob(?  latter  comparatively  few),  or 


Frann  Collection.  This  consisted  of  above 
1000  engraved  stones,  and  had  been  formed 
during  the  second  half  of  the  16th  contnry  by 
Rsalus  von  I*rann.  a  patrician  of  Nnrembtirgh, 
wiw  died  at  Bologna  in  1616,  after  having 
nuMd  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Italy. 
His  cabinet  uf  gems,  left  as  an  heir-loom  to 
bis  family,  bad  always  been  preserved  intact 
until  th«  thne  of  its  acquisition  by  Madame 


1 6*26  stones  and  250  pastes. 

In  1859  this  Cabinet  was  pnrchased  by  the 
present  owner,  and  was  added  to  his  already 
important  series,  amongst  which  are  iium> 
l)cred  some  of  the  finest  intagli  of  the  Herz 
Collection,  the  Mfecenas,  the  Discobulus,  &c. ; 
and  (from  another  source)  the  Triumph  of 
Silenus,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  antique 
composition    known ;    nil    figured    in    these 


Meriens.    She  aeparaled  from  it  the  Cinque-       plates. 
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PLATE  II. 

Greek  Intaqli  from  the  Mertens-Schaafhauren  Collectiok. 

1.  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra.    Exactly  identical  with  a  type  of  the  coins  tif 

rhscstns,  in  Crete.     Sard. 

2.  Head  of  Penelope,  or  more  probably  of  Creusa.    See  Christodorus  *  Statues 

in  the  Cymnasiumof  Zeuxippiis*  {Anthol.  i.  p.  32): — 

"  Eneas'  consort  next,  in  mournful  guise 
The  veiled  CreuBa  met  my  wondering  eyes ; 
llonnd  both  her  cheeks  her  veil  full  closely  dmwu, 
IX)wn  to  her  feet  descends  Uie  flowing  lawn — 
As  one  lamenting  stands  Uie  woeful  dame. 
And  tears  of  bronze  her  nurse's  fall  proclaim  ; 
How  conquered  Ilium  on  that  fatal  day 
Lost  and  betrayed  had  sunk,  the  Arglves'  prey." 

Deeply  cut  on  a  very  fine  Sard. 

3.  Atreus  armed  with  the  Harpe  of  Perseus    (the  founder   of  Mycenae), 

about  to  cut  up  the  child  of  his  brother  Thyestes.     Bold  Greoo-Italian  work. 
Sard. 

4.  Head  of  Apollo.    Fine  work  of  the  early  school.     Nicolo. 

5.  Head  of  a  poet  (perhaps  Terpander,  wrongly  called  of  Ulysses).     Calcedony. 

6.  Wounded  warrior  defending  himself  with  an  axe.    Antique  paste. 

7.  Neptune.    Delicate  work  in  low  relief.     Yellow  Sard, 

8.  Silenus  holding  a  crater  to  his  panther.     Late  work,  probably  Roman.     Sard. 

broken. 

9.  Hero  and  Leander.     Fine  work.     Pale  Sard. 

10.  Orpheus  seated  on  a  rock,  ^^upporting  his  lyre  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     Sard. 

11.  Ceres,  or  a  priestess  with  sceptre  and  fillet,  her  hair  gathered  into  a  long  trew. 

Minutely  finished.     Sard. 

12.  Actor  in  the  Comcedia  Tooata,  holding  the  pedum,  and  wearing  a  comic 

mask.     Sard. 

13.  Venus  regarding  herself  tN  a  convex  mirror.    Agate. 

14.  Indian  Bacchus.    Archaic  style.     Sard. 

15.  Erectheus  about  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Chthonia  beneath  the  sacred 

olive-irec:    a  female  seen  emerging  from  the  ground  typifies  the  following 
suicide  of  all  her  sisters.     Agate. 

16.  Youthfdl  Faun  carrying  a  kid.     An  admirable  work.     Yellow  Sard. 

17.  Luna  visiting  Endymion  sleeping  upon  Mount  Latmos  :   Cupids  bearing  attri- 

butes of  the  chase      An  admirable  group,  and  engraved  on  a  Sard  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty. 

18.  Abous  with  adze  cutting  out  the  stem  of  his  ship  from  the  vocnl  oak  of  Dodona 

supplied  by  Pallas.     Greco-Italian  work.    Sard. 
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PLATE  III. 
Roman  Intaqli  brom  the  Mertens-Schaafhausen  Collection. 

1.  A  SEATED  YOUTH  holding  a  serpent  over  an  altar :  behind  him  a  a  batterfly  on 

a  bnuM^b:  synibolizlug  a  sacrifice  to  Escniapius.     Sard. 

2.  AOED  Faun  skatkd,  stirring  the  contents  of  a  large  vase:  in  front,  Cupid  with 

a  flambeau.     Deeply  cut  on  a  splendid  Jacinth. 

3.  JCNO  Capitolina  ;  before  her  the  i^cred  goose.    Sard. 

4.  Cupid  on  Dolphin,  playing  the  double  flute.     Onyx. 

5.  Doil*s  head  axd  sacrificial  knife:  attributes  of  Hecate.     Red  Jasper. 

6.  Busts  of  (Jallienus  and  Salonika  crowned  with  wheatears:  between  them 

an  altar  on  which  stands  an  eagle.  (Compare  the  noted  aureus  of  Gallienus 
thus  crowned  :  Kev.,  VBIQVE  PAX.)     Sard. 

7.  Jupiter  seated  within  the  Zodiac  :  upon  the  gem  of  Jupiter,  Lapis-lazuli. 

Astrological  intaglio,  the  horoscope  of  the  owner : — 

"  Xunquam  erit  pauper  cqjus  nativitatls  duminus  est  Jupiter." — Almansor,  XII. 

8.  Ceres  (perhaj^  Agrippina  Junior)  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  two  ele- 

phants.    Fine  work.     Yellow  Sard. 

9.  Cupid  armed  with  the  trident,  mounted  on  Capricorn  :  beneath  are  the 

globe  and  two  stars.     Astrological  gem.    Sard.     See  p.  332. 

10.  Cupid  guiding  with  the  trident  two  horses  issuing  out  of  a  large  shell. 

A  most  elegant  intaglio.     Sard. 

11.  Jupiter  enthroned,  the  eagle  at  his  feet:  in  the  field.  Cancer.     Astrological 

gem.     Caloedony. 

"  If  Jupiter  be  found  in  Cancer  (as  Horoscope)  the  native  will  be  the  friend 
and  faithful  confidant  of  the  secrets  of  the  gieat  ami  powerful."  (Firmicus, 
Decreta  Signorum.) 

12.  Cupid  mounted  on  a  whale;  above  him  four  stars :  Mow,  a  sword  fish  and 

a  dolphin.  Agate  surrounded  by  an  imitation  of  an  Etiiiscan  border.  Con- 
stellation of  the  Fish. 

13.  Gaul  WITH  flowing  haiu  AND  naked  to  thi:  waist,  croucliing  down,  his 

shield  slung  at  his  back  ;  in  his  hand  is  the  iiuge  and  p)intle?8  iron  braidsword 
describe*!  by  Folybius  (ii.  33).  Eiu'ly  Koman,  referring  to  some  Gallic  victory, 
perhajis  of  Alarius.     I'lasma. 

14.  HERMFii  PsYCUOPOMi'US  RAISING  THE  SOUL  OUT  OF  Hades:  in  the  field  C.A.D.. 

initinls  of  the  owner.     A  work  of  the  Early  Empire.     Onyx. 

15.  LvRE  Ft>R3lED  OF  TWO  DOLPHINS  AND  A  MASK:  iipon  the  bridge  sits  an  owl. 

( hryx. 

16.  Hkrmes  leasing  a<jainst  A  WLUMN,  holds  forth  a  serjxjut;  at  his  feet  two 

more  rear  tliemselves  towards  him.     Cjilcedony. 

17.  GoRi'fON's   Head.     A   work  of  amazing   vigour.      Purple   Ruby    (or  Alman- 

dine). 

18.  Roman  soldier  adoring  Mars,  who  holds  in  one  hand  a  trophy,  in  the  other 

a  legionaiy  standard.     Eaily  work  much  in  the  Etruscan  maimer.     Sard. 


PLATE  IV. 

Greek  and  Roman  Gems  from  the  Mbrtens-Sciiaafrausen 

(Collection. 

1.  Youth  seated  and  making  a  gesture  of  refusal  with  his  hand;   before  him 

stands  a  woman  apparently  urging  some  reque:<t.  (Hippolytus  ^nd  Phaedra's 
nurse?)     Roman  Plasma. 

2.  Portrait  of  Messalina  :  behind  the  head  are  the  letters  TON  remaining  of  the 

owner's  name,  the  field  of  the  gem  having  been  broken  away.  Very  fine  work 
of  the  period.     Jacinth. 

3.  Roma  seated  on  armour,  holding  a  Victory  :  in  front  the  petasus  of  Mer- 

cury placed  upon  two  shields }  behind  are  the  sceptre  of  Jove  and  the  staff  and 
serpent  of  Ksculapius.     Sard. 

4.  Warrior  reoardinq  a  bird  placed  upon  a  sepulchral  column  round  which 

twiues  a  serpent ;  at  its  base  lies  a  ram.  Panofica  explains  this  as  the  orade 
of  Picus  consulted  by  a  warrior.     SSard. 

5.  Artist  seated  on  the  ground  engaged  in  chasing  a  huge  Corinthian  crater. 

Sard. 

G.  Bust  of  Sera  pis  supported  on  a  globe  and  column  placed  over  an  altar:  in  the 
field*a  trifid  emblem  between  the  letters  T  and  2.     Reii  Jasper. 

7.  Bust  of  a  Bacchante  looking  upwards.     Worked  in  a  very  bold  manner. 

Sard. 

8.  Three  Grecian  warriors  at  the  foot  of  a  sepulchral  column,  one  of  them 

stooping  down  puts  his  hand  into  a  tall  )»itcher.  The  Argonauts  purifying 
themselves  after  the  iux:idental  slaughter  of  Cyzicus;  or,  more  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Urlichs,  the  Heraclidse  drawing  lots  for  the  pailition  of  the  Peloponnesus: 
their  respectivrt  pebbles  having  been  cast  into  a  vase  of  water,  Crwphontes  by 
substituting  a  bail  of  clay,  which  dissolves,  obtsiins  tlie  last  choice,  Messene. 
(Apollodorus,  li.  8.)     Greco-Italian  work.     Sard. 

9.  Foot  of  Hermes  crushing  a  butterfly:   the  spnbol   of  death.     A  most 

exquisitely  finished  engraving  on  a  splendid  Jaciuth. 

10.  Head  of  Augustus  within  an  olive-garland.     Minute  work.     Sard. 

11.  Eagle  with  spread  wings  ;  on  his  breast  the  head  of  Ganymede.    Sai-d. 

12.  Ulyssf.8  presenting    the   bowl  of  wine   to  Polyphemus;   behind  him 

stands  one  of  his  companions  with  a  wine-skin  on  his  shoulder.  Carbuncle  of 
extraordinary  size  and  beauty. 

13.  Mounted  Hunter  with  two  hounds  chasing  a  lion.     Sard,  convex  on  each  side, 

and  perforated  in  the  centre. 

14.  Three  Sirens  walking.    Amethyst. 

15.  The  child  Opheltes  encircled  by  a  monstrous  serpent.     Red  Jasper. 

16.  Bust  of  Father  Nilfs  with  the  conincopia  ;    in  front,  the  papyrus.     Pale 

Sard.     Very  fine  Wurk. 

17.  The  City  op  Antioch  seated  on  rocks;  below  is  the  river-god  Orontes;  in 

the  field  the  initials  A.  I.  M.  A.,  for  **  Antioch  the  Sacred,  the  Metropolis  of 
Asia."     Plasma. 

18.  The  sjime  City,  but  seen  in  front:  on  one  side  stands  Fortune,  on  the  other  the 

tutelary  genius  of  Antioch  placing  a  wreath  on  her  head.     Cnlcedony. 
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PLATE  V. 

Iktaoli,  fbom  the  Rhodes  Collection,  Greek  and  IIoman. 

1.  Sagittabius.     Fine  Roman  work.     Sard. 

2.  i*BOCESSlON  OP  SiLENUS,  supported  by  a  Faun.     One  of  the  tiuest  Greek  gems 

known,  both  for  excellence  of  grouping  and  perfect  finish  of  the  figures.     J5ard. 

3.  ME88ALINA.     Contemporary,  portrait.     Yellow  Sard. 

4.  Venus  instructinq  Cupid  in  Archerv.    Roman.    Siird. 

5.  Apollo  Delphicus.     Greek  of  the  best  period.     Jacinth. 

6.  Venus  robing  herself.     Roman.    Sard. 

7.  Faun  pouring  an  amphora  into  a  crater.    Greek.    Sard. 

8.  Bacchic  Fe9tival.     Roman.    Sard. 

9.  Bacchus  with  his  Panther.    Greek.    Sai-d. 

10.  Venus  guiding  her  Shell.     Modera  Italian.     Calccdony. 

11.  Priam  before  Achilles,  Briseis  raising  him  from  the  ground.     Finest  Greek 

style.     Sai\J.     (P.  157.) 

1"J.  MERcrRY  and  Scorpio.     Astrological  Roman.     PKosma. 

13.  Pallas.     Finest  Greek  work.     Sanl. 

14.  Cupid  racing.     Excellent  Romaii  work. 

15.  A  DiSCOBOLl'8.     A  gem  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  very  finest  Greek  intagli 

extant.     Sanl. 

16.  Agrippina  Junior.     Contemporary  jwi  trait.     Plasma. 

17.  Pan  and  Oltmpus  befoiv  a  fountain  on  the  margin  of  which  crawls  a  snail. 

(The  omblem  of  voluptuousues4«.)     A  mo&t  minutely-finished   Roman  intiiglio. 
Sard. 

18.  Faustina  jMater.     Contemiwi-ary  portrait.     Sard.     Formerly  in  Horace  Wal- 

|>ole's  Collection. 


^isl  aittr  giscriptioit  of  Wbiattaxh.^ 


Lion'ihtal,  signet  of  ThHuiorua:'  Archnic  Greek.  Sard  (Rhodes),  (p.  ItiS.)  TtUc 
Agave :  Cumco.  1'bBm.i.  A  splendid  uiamplc  of  the  RMoan  ftjie  in  flat  relief  iii 
I'luta:  canlempaniiy  work.  Sun]  (Kholiu).  Tlib  rare  perti-iut  hu  a  marked 
indiridunlitf  of  eipmeian.  ohieh,  in  addition  to  the  Psyche-wings  attached 
behind  the  ear,  Bulfidentl]'  distinguiah  it  from  the  heads  of  the  Indian  Bac- 
chus (see  neit  So.).  It  is  worked  ont  rerj  carefully  in  n  Hat  alyle  upim 
a  pale  Sard,  and  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  ^gnet  of  Saufeius, 
the  portrait  upon  which  it  idenliliui  in  a  tniKt  sinking  ouuner.  To  this 
most  interesting  intaglio  we  can  apply  in  their  fullest  e>trat  the  words 
of  Wiuckelmnun  (nerrps  Umveo,  p.  420)  speaking  of  a  amilar,  if  not 
the  same,  gem — "  La  gravure  de  cctte  picrre  e»t  fort  antii|He,  et  elle  mt 
eiAutee  nvec  gmnde  ftaaee  ;  elle  pnrait  si  antique  qu'on  [a  croiiait  fuite  du 

terns  de  PUton  mCme"  (Sec  Mon.  Ined.  iii.  pi.  169)  a 

Apollo  of  (^>nju:hna:  llomon.     Saitl iii 

Vizornl  Helmet:  Etruscan.     Sard iriii 

Macedonian,  or  Sjiu-MafedoniflO,  Helmet.     Agate      iriii 

I'rometheus  making  Man  :  Cameo.     Onyi  (lUiodes).  xriii 

Amjmooc:  Kailj  Greek.  Sard.  The  pitcher  in  her  hand  signiti&j  the  gift  of 
the  fountain  of  Lenin  by  ^'eptlUH;,  and  which  guiUied  trom  the  rock  alrack 
by  the  trident      ijd» 


prwgioa  of  magnitude  upoi 

sptiehul  prr^tlon.  Tbli  Is  thi 
dnwingi  of  gems  It  nude  exmUj 
llie  OTiglnAts  always  appear  n^ncl 
for  Iboagb  Ibe  ouUine  of  the  flj 


LIST  OF  WOODCUTS.  lix 

TAOK 

Triton:  Komao.     Red  Jasper  (Khoiltis) ux 

Alexander.     Rererse,  VeDUs  and  Apollo.     Lapis-lazuli.     lhx)nouDced  by  Stein- 

Inichel  a  contemponuy  portrait  of  this  prince,  but  see  p.  44,  note xxxii 

Priest  adoring  the  Wmged  Bail :  Early  Assyrian.     Limestone  (Layard)         . .  xxxiii 

Egyptian  Scarabs  in  Steaschist  (Layard) xxxvi 

Demetrius  Soter.     Sard  (Hhodes.)     (p.  159.) xl 

Nereid  and  Hippocampi :  Cameo xlii 

Late  Sassanian  Porti'aii — ^perhaps  Chc^roes  II.  Calcedony.  Chosroes  alone  in 
the  Sassanian  series  appears  in  front-face  on  his  coinage  (Author's  Col- 
ledion) xliv 

Helmet  of  King  Stanislas  Poniatowsky :  Greek.     Jasper-Prase  (p.  203,  note) 

(Eastwood) xlix 

Mux^nas :  Intaglio  by  Solon.     Topaz  (IHorence) 1 

Mercury:  Greek  Cameo.  Onyx.  This  is  oue  of  the  finest  works  in  relief— of 
unqa^tionable  antiquity — that  has  erer  come  under  my  notice.  The  head 
is  in  the  low  flat  i-elief  that  invariably  marks  the  productions  of  an  early 
Greek  artist,  and  b  also  entirely  cut  out  upon  the  black  stratum  by  the 
diamond-point  alone.  It  possesses  the  additional  and  historic  interest  of 
having  once  belonged  to  Caylus,  who  has  figured  it  RecueU,  vol.  i.  pi.  lii., 
where  he  notes  the  fiict  that  it  is  a  fragment  from  a  larger  group  cut  down 
to  the  size  of  a  ring-stone  (  Rhodes) li 

Cupid  on  a  Hippocampus :  Roman  Cameo.     Onyx lii 

Heads  of  Silenus  (Sard)  and  of  Socrates  (Onyx),  showing  the  actual  distinction 

between  these  portraits,  so  frequently  confounded  with  one  another   ..      ..     Iviii 

(Jreco-Italian  intaglio  upon  a  scarab— a  Lion  pulling  down  a  Bull— of  some- 
what later  work  than  the  same  subject  given  at  p.  156.  Sard  of  the 
most  beautiful  quality,  resembling  a  Carbuncle.  The  beetle  itself  is  skil- 
fully cut,  though  of  small  dimensions.  Scarabs  of  this  highly-finished 
class  are  usimlly  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  the  genuine  Etruscan  sort 
(Rhodes)      Ixiv 

Livia.     Red  Jasper.     A  contemporary  portrait  (Rhodes) 1 

Male  and  Female  Comic  Masks  :  Roman.     Sard.     The  inscription  is — ns  upon 

most  of  these  caprices — purposely  obscure,  and  now  unintelligible  (Rhodes).         5 

Womede  and  Ulysses  carrying  off  the  Palladium:  Greco-Italiau  work.     Agate.  10 
Medusa:    Greek.     Black  Jasper.     This  was  regarded  by  Madame  Mertens  as 

superior  to  any  Mcilusa  known— even  to  the  Blacas  ;  perhaps  with  justice . .  20 

Sappho:  Archaic  Greek.     Jacinth  (p.  169) 27 

Augiur  tikinjT  the  Ausi^ices:  Etrus<*an.     Jacinth.     He  is  dividing  the  sky  into 

tcmpia  vt'ith  \ns  Hi WX8.     An  unique  representation  (Rhodes) 27 

Olympic  Victor :  Etruscan  scarab.     Emerald 37 

Taras  or  Palamon:   Greco-Italian.      Beryl.     Winckelman  (Pierres  Gravecs  de 
Stosch,  p.  IJ53)  calls  the  antique  paste  of  this  gem  a  precious  monument  of 

Etrust^m  art,  and  equal  to  the  Tydeus  of  tlie  Berlin  Cabinet) 38 

AjKillo:  Greek  work.    Amethyst.    Engraved  in  a  very  shallow  and  early  manner  41 

Hercules:  Roman  work.     Obsidian  (Rhodes) 63 

Seals  of  Sennacherib  and  Sabaco  II.  (Layard) 81 

Hercules  Mad :  Etruscan  scarab.     Crystal 96 

Horses  of  Achilles  mourning  over  the  slain  Patroclus*  (p.  157) :  Greek.    Yellow 

Sard  (lihodos) 101 


3  Winckelman  (Mon,  Ined.)  aiUs  this  Dio- 
iiM-des  the  Thracion  exposing  Abdenis  to  I)c 
devoured  by  bbt  savage  horses ;  but  on  the 


gem  the  attendant  figure  is  clearly  a  female, 
not  niomedes. 


Ix  LIST  OF  WOODCUTS. 

PAOK 

iJacredHawk:  Greco* Egyptian  work.     Garnet 113 

Sacred  Animals.  Green  Jasper.  This  group  consists  of  the  cynooei^ialus,  his 
tail  formed  into  the  asi>,  supporting  on  his  paw  the  ibis ;  over  his  head  is 
the  beetle ;  behind  him  the  hawk ;  and  looking  up  to  him  the  jackal.  This 
gem  is  of  the  Roman  period,  rude,  and  deeply  cut. 113 

Poilrait  of  a  Ptolemy :  Greco-Egyptian.    Dark  Sard  (formerly  Herx's) 115 

Signet  of  Sabaco  II.  (Layard) 118 

Di-drachm  of  Sybaris 119 

Scarab  with  Mask.  Agate.  Winckelmann  (Mon.  Ined.  i.  pi.  13)  figures  an 
antique  paste  of  Stosch's,  a  fly-shaped  mask,  exactly  agreeing  with  that 
cut  upon  the  hask  of  this  scarab.  He  plausibly  enough  explains  it  as  refer- 
ring to  Jupiter  Apomyios,  or  **  the  Chaser  away  of  flies,"  to  whom  Hercules 
instituted  sacrifices  at  Elis  in  gratitude  for  the  service  he  once  roidcred  to 
him  in  that  capacity.  Baal-7.ebub,  the  Tyrian  god,  "  the  Lord  of  flies,"  was 
so  named  from  the  same  prerogative.  Hence,  taking  into  aooonnt  the  Phe- 
nician  style  marking  the  intaglio  itself,  as  well  as  its  subject — a  Thundering 
Jupiter — we  may  regard  this  insectrformed  visage  as  designed  for  the  type 
of  that  redoubtable  divinity.  The  turretted  h&ad  also,  introduced  as  a  dis- 
tinctive symbol  into  the  field — a  frequent  obverse  on  the  coinage  of  Pheni- 
cian  cities  (Aradus,  Berytus,  Orthosia,  Sidon,  &c.) — strongly  confirms  this 
attribution 124 

Assyrian  Cylinders — First  Period  (all  from  Layard) 126 

Pure  Babylonian — Second  Period  (Layard) 128 

Persian— Thini  Period  (Layanl) 131 

Signet  of  Sennacherib.     Amazon-stone  (Layard) 137 

Assyrian  Seal — Sacrifice  to  the  Moon.     Agate  (Layard) 137 

Assy lian  Seal — the  Babylonian  Dagon.     Agate  (I-ayaixi) 137 

Persian  Seal  with  Phcnician  legend.  Calcedony.  The  inscription  is  indubitably 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  intaglio  itself,  the  strokes  forming  the  characters 
being  manifestly  cut  by  the  same  tool  as  the  figures,  aud  both  eqwilly  worn 

by  use 140 

Narses.  Garnet.  This  inscription  is  imperfect,  the  gem  having  been  broken 
and  cut  round.  The  true  reading,  therefore,  may  be  "  Nowazi  3iah,"  and 
refer  to  Sapor  I.  Certainly  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  work  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  earlie.st  times  of  the  Sassanian  sovemgnty  (Pulsky) 142 

Pirouzi  Shapouhri  (Sapor  II.).     Sardonyx  (p.  144) 142 

Varanes  (Bahram).     Nicolo,  peiforated.     The  legend  reads,  vrhanpi 142 

Assyrian  and  Persian  Seals  in  Agate  and  Calcedony  (Layard) 145 

Satrap  of  Sakmis.     Saixl  (p.  146)  (Author's  Collection)* 149 

Pei-sian :  Serpentine.     The  King  contending  with  two  Andro-Sphinxes :  Ormuzd 

hovering  above  the  Tree  of  Life  (Layard) 153 

Hebrew  Jacinth  of  the  Sassanian  period  (Eastwood) 1.55 

Proteus:  Etruscan.     Sai-d.     The  subject  as  uncommon  as  is  the  extraordinary 

l>erfection  of  the  cngi"aving  itself         ..• 156 

Archaic  Greek.  Calcedony.  Lion  pulling  down  a  Bull ;  the  type  of  the  coins 
of  Acanthus.  The  work  of  this  intaglio  shows  much  of  the  Assyrian 
manner,  and  is  probably  Asiatic  Greek  (Author's  Collection) 156 

Youthful  Hercules:  Greek.  Sard.  He  wears  the  hide  of  the  Citharonian  lion, 
which  he  slcw^  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  This  he  afterwards  discarded  for 
the  invulnerable  skin  of  the  lion  of  Nemea.  Such  youthful  heads  are 
usually,  but  wrongly,  described  as  of  lole  or  Deianira,  but  the  short  curly 
locks  stamp  them  of  Hercules  (Uhotles) '      159 


4  The  character  beneath  the   chin  of  the  |  unique  gold  piece  of  Menelaus  Icing  of  Cyprus, 

portrait  is  the  l^ersian  S,and  is  seen  thus  singly  minted  at  Salamis.    See  the  Nam.  Cypriote  of 

beneath  the  Ram's  head  on  the  coinage  of  this  i  tlic  l)uc  Uc  Lnynes. 

city,  also  behind  the  head  uf  Venus  on  the  i 
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Caligula  and  his  Sisten,  Julia,  Dnisilla,  Agrippina.   Sard.   This  is  one  of  the  most 

singular  historic  intagli  in  existence,  and  its  genuineness  beyond  suspicion . .      164 

Antoninus  Pius:  Cameo.     Emerald.     The  stone  is  a  true  Emerald,  though  of 

bad  quality ;  doubtless  from  the  Egyptian  mine 164 

Philosopher  meditating  upon  the  Inmiortality  of  the  Soul:  Greek.  Agate  of 
three  bands.  The  severed  head  upon  the  ground  typifies  Death,  as  the 
es(»ping  butterfly  the  Soul  set  free  (Rhodes) 165 

Sailor  of  Ulysses  opening  the  Bag  of  Winds  given  to  him  by  jEoIus  to  ensure  a 
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of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,"  Paris 181 

Greek  Cameo  found  in  Cabtil.     Sardonyx  (p   199)  (l{liodes) 185 

Ceres,  with  name  of  artist,  Aul us.     Sard  (Rhodes) 200 

Cicero ;  contemporary  portrait.     Antique  paste 200 
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conjoined  (p.  484) 201 
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Inscribed  Etruscan  gem.  The  name  is  that  of  the  hero,  but  written  in  the  cus- 
tomary barbarous  manner  (Foreign  Collection)  (p.  168) 202 

Hercules  strangling  Antaeus  ;    Earth,    the   giant's   mother,   reclining  below  : 

Cinque-Cento.     Sard  (Rhodes) 206 

Di-drachm  of  Caulonia,  showing  the  guilloche  Etruscan  boi-der 210 

Manrenas,  by  Apollonius.     Jacinth.     This  portrait  is  periiaps  superior  even  to 

the  Julius  of  Dioscorides,  being  in  a  more  elegant  and  softer  style  (Rhodes).     211 

Satyr  surprising  a  sleeping  Nyraph  (Amymone);  signet  of  Aspasius:  Roman 
work.  Agate.  Extremely  minute,  half  tlie  diameter  of  the  cut,  yet  most 
elaborately  finished  (Rhodes) 228 

Faun  with  Um :  finest  Gi-eek  stylo.     Sard  (Rhwles).  230 

The  Julius  of  Dioscorides.     Sard  (British  Museum) 2^8 

Hydraulis:  PLisma  (p.  xvii.)  (British  Museum).  The  two  men  at  the  sides  are 
working  the  pumps  that  force  the  water  into  the  huge  bronze  i*eservoii-, 
shaped  like  an  altar,  which  supports  the  pij^es  and  the  })erformer.  Tlio 
air  compressetl  in  its  upp«n'  piii.  served  the  puj-pose  of  the  wind-chest  in 
the  modem  organ.  The  Icttei-s  are  blumleretl,  but  probably  stand  for 
VIVA8  ;  addi-essai  to  the  musician  to  whom  the  gem  was  doubtless  pix*- 

sented  by  an  admirer.* 242 

Cupid  i-escuing  Psyche ;  by  Pamphilus.     Sard  (British  Museum) 245 

Hermes  making  Lyres  (Foreign  Collection) 246 

Roma  holding  forth  a  torques,  the  usual  rcwaixl  of  military  valour:  a  \'ictory 
presents  an  olive-branch  ;  at  her  side  is  a  singular  vizored  helmet  on  a 
stand.     SfHjtted  Sard '2hb 

Hercules  and  the  Stymphalian  Birds  (Foreign  Collection) 260 


*  The  description  of  ihe  hydraulis,  invented        means  of  watt-r ;  for  the  pifKJs  are  Ixnt  down 


by  Ctesil>his  of  Alexandria,  as  given  by  Athe- 
nsras  (iv.  75),  exactly  applies  to  this  intaglio. 
'  The  hydraulic  organ  seems  to  be  somewhat 
after  the  nature  of  ;i  water-clock.  Perhaps  it 
oaght  to  be  termed  a  wind*instrument,  inas- 
much as  the  organ  is  filled  with  breath  by 


Into  water,  and  the  water  iKMng  •  pounded  '  by 
an  attendant,  whilst  tubes  pass  through  the 
body  of  the  organ  itself,  the  pipes  are  fllle«i 
with  wind  and  give  forth  an  agreeable  soun<i. 
The  organ  resembles  in  form  a  roimd  altar." 
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opinion,  *'  Life  is  a  jest  and  all  things  show  it." 289 
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Nicandra 340 
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Abi^axjis.  (IriKju  Jasper.  Also  of  imusually  good  and  finished  work,  and 
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Hadrian's  reiijn 342 

Chnej)h :  Alexandrian.  Sard.  The  legend,  if  written  in  the  usual  letter,  is 
Xyov&is  Auox  2€/i€$  EiAa/u,  followed  by  the  trifid  emblem  so  common  in 
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the  time  of  Diocletian,  its  style  bearing  a  close  affinity  to  the  neat  work 
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the  ibi«,  jackal,  and  hawk,  attributes  of  Isis,  Annbis,  .iiwi  Phre  or  Sol, 
whose  triple  godhead  he  symbolizes.  The  l^end  on  the  reverse  ends  with 
the  word  JUfVfiapra,  a  title  constantly  occarring  in  these  invocations,  but 
as  yet  unexplained 358 

Mithraic  Symbol.  The  two  Principles,  altar  with  the  sacred  wafers,  lustral 
water,  raven,  &c. ;  above  are  seen  the  busts  of  Sol  and  Luna.  Plasma. 
The  work  of  the  rudest  description 359 

Hermes  Heptachrysos :  Roman.     Sard 363 

Isiac  Vase.  Red  Jasper.  This  is  an  extremely  elegant  composition.  Asps 
form  the  handles,  under  which  are  Satyr ic  masks.  The  (afterwards) 
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Oculist's  Stamp.     Sazxi  (British  Museum) 374 

Jupiter,  Sol,  Luna.     Opal  (p.  66) 376 

Ouaandra  mourning  the  doom  of  Troy.  Sard.  Gerhard,  however,  explains  this 
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Minerva  supporting  the  bust  of  Doroitian.  Sard.  The  head  has,  in  the  gem,  a 
proper  radiated  crown,  which  is  blundered  in  the  cut.  The  work  of  this 
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Hercules  trimming  with  his  sword  an  uprooted  tree  for  his  club:  Etruscan 
scarab.  Sard.  Mercury  furnished  Hercules  with  a  stfford  on  his  first  start- 
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with  the  impenetrable  hide  of  the  Nemean  lion,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
flay  off  with  the  beast's  own  talons  (Apollodorus,  ii.  4) 380 

Type  of  the  Satyric  Drama.     Red  Jasper.     This  symbolical  group  comprises  the 
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worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scarabs.  This  identical  Gorgon  s  head 
is  seen  oo  the  coins  of  Posidonia,  and  may  be  safely  assigned  to  the  same  date.     383 

Pompey,  with  his  titles.  Nicolo.  The  legend  is  formed  of  the  contractions  for 
**  Cnaeus  Pompeius  Imperator  Iterum  Praefectus  Classis  et  Ora;  Maritime," 
his  style  upon  his  denarii ;  where  it  will  be  i-emarked  that  the  engraver — 
like  the  Arrius  immortalized  by  Catullus — has  thought  proper  to  spell  Orae 
withanH 384 

Death  of  Eschylus.     An  eagle  drops  a  toi'toise  upon  his  bald  pate,  mistaking  it 

for  a  stone.   He  holds  a  bowl  to  signify  his  love  of  wine  (Stosch) 388 

Polyphemus:  Sard.  A  fragment  of  a  magnificent  Greco-Italian  scarab.  The 
giant  seated  upon  an  inverted  amphora,  has  been  beguiling  his  hopeless  love 
tor  Galatea  upon  a  rustic  lyre,  which  appears  dropping  from  his  hand :  in 
the  field  is  the  plectrum,  the  exact  form  of  which  instrument  is  here  very 
carefully  defined,  and  gives  additional  value  to  thil  remarkable  intaglio.    . .      •'^'8^) 

Plato;  signet  of  Saufcius.  Sard.  An  early  Roman  work,  dating  from  the 
R^ablic.  Heads  of  Plato  can  only  be  distinguished  from  t-hose  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus — whom  he  resembled  as  much  as  his  master  did  Silenus — 
when  the  butterfly-wings,  in  allusion  to  his  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, are  introduced,  as  here,  upon  the  shoulder,  or,  as  sometimes,  behind 
the  ear.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  discovered  another  distinction — 
the  extremely  elevated  eyebrows,  arched  into  a  complete  semicircle,  in  such 
portraits ;  a  personal  peculiarity  of  the  sage  that  did  not  escape  the  witti- 
cisms of  the  comic  writers  of  his  own  times.  Thus  Amphis,  in  the  Dexi- 
demides  (Diog.  L&cTi.  iii.  1)—  ..q  PUto,  Plato, 

How  all  thy  wisdom  lies  in  looking  grave  ; 

MiO«»tlcall7  llfUne  high  thy  brows 

Like  as  the  snail  [protrudes  his  eye-tipped  horns]." 418 

Psyche  mourning  the  flight  of  Cupid  (Foreign  Collection) 433 
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Phenidan  Sphinx.    Spotted  Onyx.    The  object  in  the  backgroond  is  probably  a 

mummy-formed  divinity  (Rhodes).' 438 

Silenus  placing  a  crater  on  its  stand  itypiBfiicfi,  or  mdUga) :  Roman.     Said 

(Author's  Collection) 442 

Parthian  King  between  two  crowned  Asps.  Sard.  On  the  reverse  of  this  most 
puzzling  gem  are  cut  a  serpent,  some  Greek  letters,  and  certain  unknown 
characters.  It  is  probably  due  to  soma  early  Persian  Manichean,  or 
Gnostic,  which  would  explain  the  introduction  of  the  asps,  the  Egyptian 
symbol  of  royalty        448 

Indian  Sacred  Bull,  with  Pehleri  legend.  A  caloedony,  hemispharical,  stamp. 
This  Brahminee  bull  figures  evoi  oo  the  early  Asi^rian  monuments.  Here 
the  legend  commences  with  the  usual  ap,  or  title  of  the  king,  bat  the  other 
letters  are  so  rudely  cut  as  to  be  undecipharable ;  perhaps  the  three  last 
stand  for  5a^',  "the  Divine." 454 

Favourite  Racehorse,  Syodus  (Speedaway).  Jacinth.  Greek  work  of  onoommoa 
spirit,  commemorating,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  some  victor  in  the 
Stadium  (Rhodes) •  ..     466 

Somnus,  on  his  rounds,  holding  a  wreathed  horn  in  eadi  hand,  and  from  one 
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intaglio  belongs  to  the  best  period  of  Roman  art,  and  is  cat  on  a  Sard  of 
the  finest  quality  470 

Death,  within  an  opened  monument ;  beneath  is  the  pig,  the  funeral  sacrifice : 
Cameo.  Onyx.  The  ancients  represented  Death  and  Sleep  as  twin- 
brothers,  but  black  and  white  in  colour,  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  mother 
Night  (Pausan.  Kliac.  xviii.).  In  addition  to  the  difference  of  colour  Death 
is  distinguished  by  his  inverted  torch.  Sleep  by  the  horn  whence  he  poors 
out  his  dewy  blessings. 

*'  Kt  Nox,  et  comu  fogtebat  Somnus  inanL"— 71k^  vi.  2T. 

"  Xight  fled,  and  with  her  Sleep  with  emptied  hom.'*  471 

Dagon  :  Phenician  scarab.     Gi-een  Jasper ;  or  perhaps  a  green  tenu-cotta.         . .     476 
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Fauns  playing:  Nicolo.  Described  byCaylus(II.  pi.  lxxxiii)as  having  been  re- 
cently discovered  at  Xaintes,  set  in  a  massy  gold  ring  weighing  1^  oz.  The 
antique  setting  has  disappeared,  by  reason  doubtless  of  its  large  intrinsic 
value,  but  the  correspondence  of  the  scale  and  material  prove  the  identity  ol 
the  gem  itself.      489 

Canopic  Vase:  Greco-Egyptian  date.  Almandine;  retaining  its  antique  iron- 
ring  (p.  285).  On  the  belly  of  the  vase  is  the  sun's  disk,  and  below,  the 
royal  vulture  with  spread  wings.  The  iron  ring  itself  is  elegantly  formed. 
(Author's  Collection) 498 


^  iHwcribed  by  Raspe  as  "  a  Peraion  Sphinx,  I  the  bas-reliefs  of  Cbelminar;  with  a  figure  be- 
er Mlthrns,  the  Image  of  the  Sun,  as  seen  upon     hind,  like  Honis,  swathed." 


Combat  betweea  Lion  and  Bull :  KtruKan.     Sard. 


ANCIENT   GEMS. 


Section  I.— MATERIALS. 


SOURCES   WHENCE   GEMS   WERE   OBTAINED   BY 
THE  AKCIENTS. 

Bepoke  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  intagli  and 
camei  themselves,  and  of  the  various  styles  of  art  which  they 
present,  it  will  be  more  appropriate  to  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  sorts  of  gems  upon  which  they  usually 
are  found,  to  point  out  their  respective  characters,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  identify,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  tlie  species  of 
stones  principally  employed  by  the  ancients  for  these  works ; 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  those  only  known  to  motlera 
engravers,  or  at  least  more  generally  used  by  the  latter  than 
by  the  artists  of  antiquity.  The  sources  whence  they  were 
obtained  will  be  separately  noticed  under  each  head,  but  a 
most  suitable  introduction  to  this  section  will  be  the  elegant 
description  given  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  of  the  trade  in 
precious  stones  carried  on  by  the  Orientals  early  in  our  era ; 
for,  although  the  date  of  his  poem  is  disputed,  yet  his  allu- 
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sions  to  Persian  wars  seem  to  point  to  the  age  of  Augustus, 
or  at  the  latest  of  Trajan : — 

**  And  Babylon's  vast  plain,  where  miles  around 
The  lofty  palm-trees  overarch  the  ground ; 
Where,  far  more  precious  than  the  mines  of  gold. 
Serpentine  rocks  the  beryl  green  enfold. 
Apart  his  Indian  waves  Choaspes  leads, 
And  in  a  separate  course  bounds  Susa*s  meads : 
Upon  his  banks  the  beauteous  agates  gleam 
Rolled  like  to  pebbles  by  the  rushing  stream, 
Tom  from  their  native  rock  by  wintry  rains 
And  hurried  by  the  torrent  to  the  plains. 
Those  who  Parpanisus'  deep  valleys  claim 
Conjointly  bear  the  Arianian  name ; 
No  lovely  land  the  wretohed  natives  own, 
But  sandy  wastes  with  thickets  rough  o'ergrown  : 
Yet  other  sources  do  their  lives  maintain, 
And  endless  wealth  springs  from  the  barren  plain ; 
On  every  side  the  ruddy  coral  shines. 
On  every  side  they  view  the  teeming  mines 
Whence  th'  azure  slabs  of  sapphire  brought  to  light. 
With  guerdon  rich  laborious  hands  requite. 
Towards  the  east  spreads  India's  lovely  land 
Farthest  of  all  along  the  ocean's  strand : 
The  first  illumined  by  his  earliest  rays 
When  rising  Phoebus  heaven  and  earth  surveys : 
Hence  the  sleek  natives  dark  as  night  appear, 
Adorned  with  flowing  hyacinthine  hair ; 
Of  whom,  some,  skilled  the  golden  ore  to  seek, 
The  sandy  plain  with  crooked  mattocks  break ; 
Others  the  airy  webs  of  muslin  weave. 
Whilst  others  to  the  ivory  polish  give ; 
Some  seek  amidst  the  pebbles  of  the  stream 
The  verdant  beryl,  or  the  diamond's  gleam. 
Or  where  the  bright  green  jasper  meets  their  view. 
Or  the  clear  topaz  shows  its  lighter  hue. 
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Or  the  sweet  amethyst,  which,  serenely  bright, 
Diflfuses  fer  and  wide  its  tranquil  light. 
The  land  thus  blessed  with  rivers  never  dry 
To  all  her  sons  doth  constant  wealth  supply." 

These  gems,  together  with  other  Indian  productions,  were 
brought  for  transmission  into  Europe  to  the  great  annual 
fairs  held  in  Syria,  one  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Ammi- 
anus  (xiv.  3)  :  — "  Batne,  a  municipidity  in  Anthemusia, 
founded  by  the  ancient  Macedonians,  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Euphrates,  and  crowded  at  that  time  with 
wealthy  traders,  where  on  the  annual  festival,  held  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  a  vast  multitude  of  people  of  all  con- 
ditions assemble  at  the  fair  to  purchase  the  goods  sent  by  the 
Indians  and  Chinese,  and  the  numerous  other  productions 
accustomed  to  be  conveyed  thither  both  by  sea  and  land." 


GEMS  USED  BY  THE  GEEEKS. 

Theophrastus  (c.  30)  thus  speciiSes  the  kinds  of  gems  most 
used  in  his  own  time,  the  4th  century  before  our  era : — "  But 
of  gems  out  of  which  signets  are  made  there  are  several 
others,  such  as  the  glass-like  sort  (Beryl),  which  possesses 
the  property  of  reflection  and  transparency,  and  the  Car- 
buncle  and  the  Omphax  (perhaps  the  Chrysoprase),  and 
besides  these  the  Crystal  and  the  Amethyst,  botli  of  them 
transparent.  Both  these  and  the  Sard  are  found  on 
breaking  open  certain  rocks,  as  well  as  others,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  presenting  certain  difierences,  but  agreeing  in 
name  with  each  other.  For  of  the  Sard  the  transparent  and 
blood-red  sort  is  called  the  female,  while  the  less  transparent 
and  darker  kind  is  termed  the  male.  And  the  different 
kinds  of  Lyncurium  are  distinguished  in  the  same  way,  of 
which  the  female  is  the  more  transparent  and  of  a  deeper 

B  2 
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yellow ;  and  the  Cyanus  also  is  named,  one  sort  the  male 
and  the  other  the  female,  but  the  male  is  the  deeper  in 
colour  of  the  two.  The  Onyx  is  made  up  of  white  and 
brownish  red  in  parallel  layers.  The  Amethyst  is  of  the 
colour  of  wine.  A  handsome  stone  too  is  the  Agate,  brought 
from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily,  and  is  sold  at  a  high  price. 
At  Lampsacus  there  was  once  discovered  in  the  gold-mines 
an  extraordinary  kind  of  stone,  out  of  which,  when  taken  to 
Tyre,  a  signet  gem  was  engraved,  and  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  king  (Alexander)  on  account  of  its  singularity.  These 
gems,  in  addition  to  their  beauty,  possess  the  recommenda- 
tion of  rarity ;  but  those  coming  out  of  Greece  itself  are 
much  less  valuable,  such  as  the  Anthracium  (Carbuncle)  from 
Orchomenos  in  Arcadia.  This  is  darker  than  the  Chian  sort, 
and  mirrors  are  made  out  of  it.*  And  also  the  Troezenian ; 
this  last  is  variegated  partly  with  red,  partly  with  white 
patches.  The  Corinthian  also  is  variegated  with  the  same 
colours,  excepting  that  the  stone  itself  is  somewhat  greener. 
And,  generally,  stones  of  this  kind  are  common  enough ;  but 
the  first-class  gems  are  rare,  and  come  from  but  few  places, 
such  as  Carthage,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  and 
from  Egypt  near  the  Cataracts,  from  Syene  close  to  the  town 
of  Elephantina,  and  from  the  district  called  Pseph6;  and 
from  Cyprus  the  Emerald  and  Jasper.  But  those  that  are 
used  for  setting  in  ornamental  metal-work  come  from  Bactria, 
close  to  the  desert.  They  are  collected  by  horsemen,  who  go 
out  there  at  the  time  when  the  Etesian  winds  prevail ;  for 
then  they  come  to  sight,  the  sand  being  removed  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds.  They  are  however  small,  and  never 
of  large  size."  This  last  gem  is  probably  the  Turquois,  so 
much  used  by  the  Persians  of  all  ages  for  setting  in  their 


*  The  flat  surface  of  a  dark  garaet  will  reflect  objects  with  tolerable 
distinctness. 
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arms  and  oraamente.  The  locality  named  by  Theophrastus, 
and  the  small  size  of  the  stone,  particularised  by  him,  are 
also  argameuts  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  this  sup- 
position. 


SARDS. 
The  Camelian,  and  its  superior  variety  the  Sard,  may 
juaUy  claim  the  firat  place  in  this  list  of  stones  employed  by 
the  ancient  engravers,  as  they  alone  present  us  with  as  many 
int^li  cut  upon  them  as  all  the  other  species  of  gema  put 
together.  The  Camellan  ia  a  semi-transparent  quartz  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  arranged  often  in  different  shades,  and  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  Eiu'ope ;  for 
instance,  on  every  coast  where  the  beach  is  composed  of 
roUed  flint  shingle,  as  on  the  Chessil  Bank,  Weymouth,  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  &c.  The  most  ancient  intagli,  such  as 
the  Etruscan  and  the  Egyptian,  are  usually  cut  upon  this 
variety.  But  when  the  trade  with  the  East  was  estublislied, 
after  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander,  a  much  finer  de- 
scription of  this  stone,  the  Sard,  came  into  general  use ;  and 
on  this  all  the  finest  works  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  are 
to  be  found.  And  this  not  without  good  cause,  such  is  its 
toughness,  facility  of  working,  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  high 
polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  which  Pliny  states  that 
it  retains  longer  than  any  other  gem.  The  truth  of  his 
assertion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  seven- 
teen centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  be  wrote,  for  antique 
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Sards  are  found  always  retaining  their  original  polish,  unless 
where  they  have  been  very  roughly  used ;  whilst  harder  gems, 
as  Garnets,  Jacinths,  and  Nicoli,  have  their  surfaces  greatly 
scratched  and  roughened  by  wear.  So  true  is  this,  that  the 
existence  of  a  perfect  polish  in  any  of  the  latter  class  of 
stones  afiFords  in  itseK  a  tolerably  sure  proof  that  the  gem  is 
either  modem,  or  has  been  retouched  in  modem  times. 

When  Pliny  wrote,  the  bright  red  variety  was  the  most 
esteemed,  the  honey-coloured  were  of  less  value,  but  the 
lowest  place  of  all  was  assigned  to  those  of  the  colour  of  a 
burnt  brick,  that  is,  to  the  kind  we  now  call  Camelians.  The 
bright  red  are  certainly  very  fine  in  hue ;  they  often  equal 
the  Carbuncle,  and  come  near  to  the  Ruby  in  tint  and  lustre ; 
but  they  are  always  to  be  distinguished  from  these  gems  by 
a  shade  of  yellow  mixed  with  the  red.  This  colour  in  some 
Sards  deepens  into  that  of  the  Morella  cherry ;  these  were 
considered  the  males  of  the  species,  for  the  Eomans,  following 
the  Greek  mineralogists,  divided  gems  into  males  and  females, 
according  to  the  depth  or  the  lightness  of  their  colour.  Upon 
tills  bright  red  variety  the  best  Eoman  intagli  usually  occur. 
The  light  yellow  sort  resembling  amber  was  much  in  use  at 
an  earlier  period;  on  this  are  frequently  found  the  finest 
works  of  the  Greek  artists,  and  also  those  stiffly  drawn  yet 
highly  finished  figures  of  the  most  minute  execution,  sur- 
rounded with  granulated  borders,  which  were  formerly  termed 
Etruscan,  but  now  with  more  reason  assigned  to  the  Archaic 
Greek  school.  Very  meritorious  Eoman  engravings  present 
themselves  upon  this  kind  also,  but  they  usually  belong  to  the 
times  of  the  Early  Empire,  the  latest  I  have  seen  being  a 
very  well  cut  head  of  Severus. 

On  the  common  red  Carnelian  we  often  have  very  good 
intagli  of  the  Republican  age;  and  most  of  the  Etruscan 
scarabei  are  cut  out  of  this  material,  of  which  they  got  a 
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plentiful  supply  from  the  beds  of  the  Tuscan  rivers ;  even 
now  the  shingle  of  the  brook  Mugnone,  near  Florence,  fur- 
nishes this  stone  in  great  abundance.  The  name  Sardius  is 
derived  from  the  fact  of  the  gem  being  first  imported  into 
Greece  from  Sardis,  probably  brought  thither  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  the  best 
came  originally  from  Babylon.  This  Babylonian  mine  had 
at  tliat  time  failed ;  but  the  Romans  obtained  them  also  from 
many  other  countries,  especially  from  Pares  and  Assos. 
Those  from  India  were  transparent,  from  Arabia  somewhat 
opaque.  One  of  the  three  Indian  varieties  used  to  be  backed 
with  silver  foil  when  set.  A  gold  foil  was  employed  for  those 
found  in  Epirus  and  Egypt.  Sards  retained  their  polish 
longer  than  any  other  gem,  but  suffered  most  from  contact 
with  oil. 

CALCEDONY. 

This  is  a  semi-transparent  white  quartz,  slightly  tinted  with 
yellow  or  blue ;  the  latter  kind  is  sometimes  called  the 
Sapphirine,  being  erroneously  considered  a  pale  variety  of 
the  Sapphire.  This  stone  was  much  used  at  every  period 
of  antiquity ;  the  earliest  Babylonian  cylinders  being  formed 
of  it  as  well  as  the  latest  Sassanian  stamps.  Scarabei  of 
Etruscan  work,  as  well  as  good  Greek  and  Roman  intagli 
of  all  ages,  occur  in  this  material ;  but  engraved  upon  the 
Sappherine  in  preference  to  the  other  sort ;  and  justly  so,  as 
it  is  an  extremely  pretty  stone,  often  approximating  to  a  pale 
Sapphire  in  colour,  although  entirely  destitute  of  brilliancy. 
The  finest  Persian  cylinder  known  (engraved  with  the  usual 
type  of  the  king  fighting  with  the  lion)  was  formed  out  of 
this  variety ;  the  signet  doubtless  that  once  graced  the  wriat 
of  some  Darius  or  Artaxerxes  of  the  later  days  of  the  Persian 
monarchy. 
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Busts  and  heads,  in  foil  relief  and  of  considerable  volume, 
are  frequent  in  Calcedony.  When  the  stone  has  a  bright 
tinge  of  yellow,  it  is  named  the  Opaline,  and  these  heads 
and  busts  are  therefore  sometimes  described  as  made  out  of 
Opal ;  a  material  in  which  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
none  ever  existed. 

The  most  noble  work  in  relief  executed  on  a  gem  that  / 
myself  have  ever  seen  was  a  three-quarter  head  of  Augustus 
in  a  white  opaque  Calcedony  greatly  resembling  ivory ;  it 
was  about  three  inches  in  height,  and  the  work  the  very  per- 
fection of  sculpture.*  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  Fould 
Collection.  In  what  way  this  stone  got  its  present  name  is  a 
very  puzzling  question,  for  the  ancient  Chalcedonius,  so 
called  from  the  locality  where  it  was  obtained  in  the  copper- 
mines,  was  a  kind  of  inferior  Emerald,  "  the  green  in  it  being 
mixed  with  blue,  like  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail,  or  of  a 
pigeon's  neck,"  but  of  which  the  supply  had  failed  before  the 
age  of  Pliny.  The  modem  Calcedony,  or  White  Camelian, 
as  our  lapidaries  call  it,  was  probably  the  Leucachates  and 
the  Ceraehates,  the  A\Tiite  and  Wax  Agate  of  the  ancient 
mineralogists.^ 

ONYX,  SARDONYX,  NICOLO,  AGATE. 

Next  in  point  of  frequency  to  the  Sards  come  these  stones, 
all  being  varieties  of  the  same  material,  but  distinguished  by 
the  different  colours  and  arrangement  of  the  layers  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  Sardonyx  is  defined  by  Pliny  as 
"  candor  in  sarda,"  that  is  to  say,  a  white  opaque  layer  super- 


*  The  "Cheniites"  is  described  of  cainei,  will  be  found  in  Calcedony 
as  a  stone  only  differing  from  ivory  tlian  in  any  other  stone ;  whilst, 
in  its  suiKirior hardness  and  density:  on  the  other  hand,  genuine  antique 
the  sarcophagus  of  Darius  tlie  Great  works  in  this  material  are  much 
was  made  of  it.  more  unfrcc|uent  than  on  any  of  the 

*  More  modern  forgeries, csixjcially  other  varieties  of  the  quartz  family. 
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imposed  upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red  Sard ; 
and  no  better  description  can  be  given  of  a  perfect  gem  of  this 
species.  Such  were  the  Indian  Sardonyx  stones  of  his  times, 
whilst  the  Arabian  species  retained  no  vestige  of  the  Sard, 
but  were  formed  of  black  or  blue  strata,  covered  by  one  of 
opaque  white,  over  which  again  was  a  third  of  a  vermilion 
colour.  These  stones  were  foimd  in  the  beds  of  torrents  in 
India,  and  were  but  little  valued  by  the  natives ;  they  were  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  worked  up  into  sword-hilts.  The  Indians 
also  bored  holes  through  them,  and  wore  them  as  necklaces ; 
and  this  perforation  was  considered  by  the  Eoraans  as 
the  test  of  their  Indian  origin.*  In  certain  specimens  of 
this  Indian  variety  the  base  was  of  the  colour  of  wax  or  of 
horn,  then  came  a  white  layer  sometimes  slightly  iridescent, 
and  the  surface  was  "  redder  than  the  shell  of  a  lobster." 

This  stone  (and,  literally,  Pliny's  definition  of  it,  "  candor 
in  Sarda  ")  was  imitated  by  the  ancient  as  well  as  by  modem 
lapidaries,  by  placing  a  Sard  upon  a  red-hot  iron ;  this  process 
converted  the  red  surface  of  the  stone  into  an  opaque  white 
layer  of  the  depth  required,  which  forms  a  good  relief  to  the 
intagli  cut  through  it  into  the  transparent  ground  beneath. 
No  doubt  this  effect  of  fire  upon  the  Sard  was  first  discovered 
by  accident,  and  that  too  at  a  late  period  of  the  Empire,  as 
I  have  never  seen  any  fine  engravings  upon  such  a  material, 
though  Gnostic  subjects  are  common  enough  in  it.    As  might 


*  This  fact  explains  the  reason  of 
the  fine  hole  we  so  frequently  notice 
passing  through  the  axis  of  Sardo- 
nyx camei ;  the  stones,  having  been 
imported  into  Europe  in  the  form 
of  oval  beads,  were  subsequently  cut 
down  into  flatteneil  disks  to  afford 
the  proper  disposition  of  their  strata 
for  the  working  out  of  the  design  in 
relief.  From  ignorance  of  this  ori- 
ginal  destination   of  the    material, 


many  collectors  have  been  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  purpose  served  by 
these  minute  perforations,  as  well 
as  the  method  by  which  they  had 
been  drilled  through  the  width  of 
these  thin  slabs  without  the  risk  of 
fracture.  Amongst  the  Pulsky  camei 
is  a  perforated  Onyx  still  retaining 
within  the  hole  the  rusted  wire  on 
which  it  was  anciently  strung. 
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be  expected,  it  was  a  favourite  substance  with  the  Italian  and 
French  artists  since  the  Eevival,  to  whom  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  lively  contrast  of  colours  afforded  by  it  when 
engraved  upon. 

Under  this  head  some  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  famous 
signet  of  Polycrates ;  the  pretended  stone  of  which,  a  Sard- 
onyx, and  not  engraved  {intacta  iUibata\  was  shown  in 
Pliny's  time  set  in  a  golden  cornucopia  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  and  there  occupying  but  the  last  place  amongst  a 
multitude  of  other  gems,  all  deemed  of  superior  value.  How 
came  this  legend  to  be  affixed  to  this  particular  Sardonyx  ? 
For  Herodotus  expressly  calls  the  signet  of  Polycrates  "  an 
Emerald,  the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Samos :"  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  adds  that  the  device  engraved  upon  it  was  a  lyre. 
Lessing,  in  order  to  support  Pliny's  tale,  endeavours,  with 
the  usual  "  iiberklugheit "  of  a  German  critic,  to  prove  that 
<T(pp7iyif  does  not  necessarily  signify  an  engraved  gem,  and 
that  the  expression  "the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Samos" 
merely  refers  to  the  setting  of  the  stone,  because  tliis  same 
artist  is  celebrated  for  having  executed  certain  works  in 
metal  for  King  Alyattes.  But  Herodotus  says  nothing  about 
the  gold  ring  itseK :  the  JEmerald  signet,  valuable  both  on 
account  of  the  precious  stone  and  of  the  intaglio  by  so  famous 
an  artist,  was  the  priceless  object  the  sacrifice  of  which  was 
supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
the  offended  Nemesis.  A  few  years  back  an  Emerald  was 
shown  in  Eome  (said  to  have  been  just  discovered  in  the 
earth  of  a  vineyard  at  Aricia),  which  enthusiastic  antiquaries 
looked  upon  as  tliis  far-famed  gem.  The  stone  was  of  large 
size  and  fine  quality ;  the  intaglio  a  lyre,  above  which 
hovered  three  bees,  or,  more  probably,  "cicadse,"  an  insect 
noted  by  the  poets  for  its  musical  powers,  and  which,  though 
of  much  greater  bulk,  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  a  large 
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drone.  This  type  of  the  lyre  and  cicadas  often  occurs  on  an- 
tique gems ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
traditionary  description  of  the  signet  of  Polycrates,  and  was 
a  favourite  device  with  literary  men.* 

The  common  Onyx  has  two  opaque  layers,  of  different 
colours,  usually  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other,  as  blacl^  and 
white,  dark  red  and  white,  green  and  white,  and  many  other 
varieties.  In  the  Oriental  Onyx,  still  a  very  valuable  gem 
(one  the  size  of  a  crown-piece  selling  for  30Z.  at  the  present 
day),  three  layers  occur — the  top  one  red,  blue,  or  brown ; 
the  middle  white,  sometimes  of  a  pearly  hue ;  and  the  base 
a  jet  black  or  a  deep  brown.  The  stone  is  considered  more 
perfect  if  the  top  and  the  bottom  layer  be  of  the  same  colour. 
The  Onyx  of  Theophrastus  was  composed  of  white  and 
brownish-red  in  parallel  layers ;  but,  according  to  Pliny,  this 
variety  was  distinguished  by  spots  of  various  colours  surrounded 
by  white  veins,  like  so  many  eyes — an  exact  description  of  cer- 
tain Agates.*  By  cutting  out  a  blue  spot  with  a  black  zone 
encircling  it,  the  so-called  Nicolo  is  obtained ;  a  stone  named 
by  the  Romans  ^gyptilla,  "  Vulgus  in  nigra  radice  ca}ruleani 
facit,"  blue  upon  a  black  ground.  The  name  Nicolo  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  Italian  "  Onicolo,"  a  little  Onyx ;  and 
not  derived,  as  is  often  absurdly  stated,  from  Nicolo,  an 
artist's  name.  The  upper  layer  of  a  first-class  stone  of  this 
kind  is  of  a  rich  turquois  blue,  and  the  base  a  jet  black. 
On  this  gem  fine  Roman  intagli  occur  more  frequently  than 
upon  any  other  after  the  Sard.     On  the  other  varieties  of  the 


*  There  arc  several  pretty  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(esiHJcially  one  by  Meleager)  ad- 
dresseil  to  the  Tcrrty^,  cicada  ;  or 
cigala  of  the  modern  Italians. 

•  In  fact,  the  Agate  and  Onyx  are 
the  same  suhstiuicc,  but  the  layers 
in  the  foniicr  arc  wavy  and  often 


concentric,  whilst  in  the  latter  thev 
are  parallel.  Hence  in  descriptions 
of  camei  the  terms  are  often  used  in- 
discriminately ;  the  ancienti?,  how- 
ever, seem  at  first  to  have  restricted 
the  designation  of  Agate  to  the  stone 
of  black  and  white  strata. 
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Onyx  they  are  not  uncommon ;  and  a  good  engraving  on  a 
fine  Oriental  Onyx  will  command  a  higher  price  than  npon 
any  other  gem.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  this  preference, 
since  the  design  penetrating  through  the  surface  into  the 
next  layer  is  brought  out  in  full  relief  by  the  contrast  of 
colour,  and  thus  is  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  a  transparent  stone,  for  it  must  be  held  up  to  the 
light  to  show  the  engraving. 

The  use  of  the  Scirdonyx  was  first  made  &shionable  in 
Bome  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder :  the  favourite  gems  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius  were  the  Sardonyx  and  the  Emerald. 

We  may  return  to  the  subject  of  the  precious  Onyx  to 
obser>'e  that,  although  the  true  Oriental  kind  still  retains  its 
value,  pieces  of  large  dimensions  bringing  the  high  price 
above  mentioned,  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  stones  so 
called  at  present  by  jewellers  are  almost  worthless.  These 
generally  present  strong  contrasts  of  red  and  white,  or  black 
and  white  layers.  These  colours  are  produced  artificially  by 
boiling  the  stone,  a  kind  of  flint,  for  several  days  in  honey 
and  water,  and  then  soaking  it  in  sulphuric  acid  to  bring  out 
the  black  and  white,  and  in  nitric  to  give  the  red  and  white 
layers.  They  all  come  from  Germany,  where  the  secret  was 
either  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  or,  as  some  assert,  intro- 
duced from  Italy.  Pliny  says  that  all  gems  are  brightened 
by  boiling  them  in  honey,  especially  in  Corsican  (noted  for 
its  acridity),  although  they  are  injured  by  all  other  acids.  I 
have  myself  seen  an  antique  Agate,  which  had  been  reduced 
by  fire  to  nearly  the  appearance  of  chalk,  restored  to  almost 
its  original  colour  by  being  treated  in  tliis  manner  for  three 
consecutive  days  and  nights.  The  antique  gems,  indeed,  par- 
ticularly the  Sards  and  the  several  varieties  of  the  Onyx,  are 
incomparably  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  which  we 
meet  with  in  Nature  at  the  present  day ;    but  it  would  be 
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hazardous  to  ascribe  this  excellence  to  any  artificial  treatment 
of  the  stones  by  the  old  lapidaries,  as  it  may  have  been  the 
consequence  of  their  better  and  more  abundant  supply  of  the 
material  from  sources  now  closed  to  us.  This  we  know  was 
the  case  with  many  antique  marbles,  such  as  the  Bosso  and 
Giallo  Antico,  the  Verde  and  the  Cipollino,  all  only  known 
at  present  as  existing  in  fragments  of  ancient  architecture. 
Nmnidia  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  Giallo;  Laconia  the 
Verde ;  Carystus  the  Cipollino ;  but  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  the  chief  source  both  of  the  coloured  marbles  of  anti- 
quity and  also  of  many  of  their  most  valuable  gems. 

The  enormous  dimensions  of  the  pieces  of  Sardonyx  used 

by  the  ancient  engravers  for  some  of  their  more  important 

works,  as  the  Onyx  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  have  induced 

many  to  believe  that  they  were  a  production  of  art.    Veltheim 

goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were  made  by  fusing  obsidian 

and  sulphur  together ;  but  this  experiment,  when  tried,  gave 

nothing  but  a  black  porous  glass.     De  Boot  gives  a  ridiculous 

receipt  for  making  the  Sardonyx  by  steeping  pounded  shells 

in  lemon-juice  for  several  days,  and  with  the  white  cement 

thus  made  forming  the  upper  layer  upon  a  Sard  or  Carnelian. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  notice  that  the  same  idea  as  to  the 

artificial  origin  of  the  Sardonyx  appears  to  have  prevailed 

in  the  days  of  Theophrastus ;  at  least,  tliis  seems  the  most 

natural  interpretation  of  his  words  (*  On  Stones,'  chap.  61)  : 

"  Earthy  minerals,  these  assume  all  kinds  of  colours,  by  reason 

of  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  and  of  the  influences  acting  upon 

them ;  of  wliich,  some  they  soften  (by  fire),  others  they  fuse 

and  pound,  and  so  put  together  those  stones  that  are  brought 

from  Asia."     Now  we  must  remember  that  the  Murrhina, 

and  the  Gemma  of  wliich  the  huge  drauglit-board  (carried  in 

Pompey's  triumph)  was  made,  were  not  known  at  Rome  before 

the  conquest  of  Asia,  long  after  the  age  of  Theophrastus. 
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PLASMA. 

This  word,  sometimes  written  trasma,  whence  the  French 
name  of  the  stone,  Prisme  d'Emeraude,  is  merely  the  Italian 
corruption  of  Prasina  Gemma,  according  to  their  common 
vulgarism  of  interchanging  R  with  L,  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
the  Tuscan  peasant  always  says  Leopordo  for  Leopold©.  This 
gem  is  merely  Calcedony  coloured  green'  by  some  metallic 
oxide,  probably  copper  or  nickel,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  semi-trans- 
parent green  Jasper ;  and  although  it  often  approximates  to 
the  finest  Emerald  in  colour,  yet  it  is  never  pure,  but  always 
interspersed  with  black  spots,  or  with  patches  of  the  dull 
yellow  of  the  original  species,  blemishes  aptly  named  by 
Pliny  "sal  et  pterygmata,"  grains  of  salt  and  bees*  wings. 
But  of  a  pale-green  variety  pieces  do  occur  quite  free  from 
flaws  and  spots;  such,  however,  are  probably  rather  to  be 
considered  as  varieties  of  the  Chryoprase.  These  last  are  the 
true  Prases  of  the  ancients,  so  called  from  their  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  colour  of  the  leek,  and  some  of  the  best  stones 
of  this  variety  will  be  found  quite  equal  to  the  Emerald  in 
tint,  though  devoid  of  its  lustre.  I  have  also  met  with  the 
Grammatias  of  Pliny — "  the  Prase  with  a  white  line  running 
through  it" — employed  as  a  Gnostic  amulet;  and  also  the 
kind  "horrent  with  spots  of  blood;"  specimens  accurately 
determining  the  species  of  gem  intended  under  his  designation 
of  Prase.  The  commonness  of  the  stone  when  he  wrote  is 
clearly  shown  by  his  expression  "  Vilioris  est  turbae  Prasius," 
the  Prase  belongs  to  the  vulgar  herd. 

The  Plasma  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Romans  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  but  not  of  an  earlier  date,  to  judge  from  the 
circumstance  that,  althougli  intagli  on  it  are  more  abimdant 
than  on  any  other  stone  except  the  Sard  and  Camelian,  yet 
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I  have  never  met  with  any  of  fine  work,  and  antique,  in  this 
materials  The  subjects  also  of  the  intagli  occurring  in  it  are 
usually  those  chiefly  in  vogue  at  a  late  epoch  of  Kome,  such 
as  the  Eagle,  Victory,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Graces.  I 
should  conclude  from  this  that  the  stone  was  a  late  importa- 
tion into  the  Boman  world,  else  it  would  certainly  have  been 
employed  by  good  artists,  both  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
colour  and  of  its  resemblance  to  Calcedony  in  the  facility  of 
working.  I  have  often  met  with  camei  in  this  stone,  but  all 
apparently  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Its  native  country  is 
now  unknown,  but  large  masses  of  it  are  occasionally  dis- 
covered among  the  debris  of  ancient  buildings  in  Eome. 
Several  of  the  green  gems  distinguished  by  Pliny  by  the 
names  of  Tanos,  Prasius,  and  Molochites,  are  now,  to  all 
appearance,  included  under  the  appellation  of  Plasma  by 
collectors.  Certainly  the  great  variety  of  the  tints  and  quali- 
ties of  the  stones  now  called  Plasmas  indiscriminately  would 
have  induced  the  ancients,  whose  mineralogical  system  was 
entirely  based  on  external  peculiarities,  to  class  them  xmder 
different  species.  The  Molochites  (now  confounded  with  tlie 
Malachite  or  carbonate  of  copper)  was  quite  a  different  sub- 
stance, resembling  the  Emerald,  although  not  transparent, 
good  for  making  impressions  on  wax,  and  worn  around  chil- 
dren's necks  as  an  amulet.  It  perhaps  was  the  clear  green 
Jade  in  which  small  figures  for  suspension  are  so  often  found. 
Prismatical  beads'  of  Plasma,  as  well  as  of  Garnet,  are  often 
found  in  the  earth  about  Eome.  They  all  range  nearly 
about  the  same  size,  so  that  collectors  have  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  forming  an  even  row  out  of  many  distinct  purchases. 
Here  it  may  be  added  that  our  Malachite  was  the  Chrysocolla 

7  This  tends  to  prove  that  one  Jasper  beads,  as  we  shall  sec  in  the 

species  amongst  our  Plasmas  was  verses  quoted  from  Naumachius. — 

the  green  Jasper  of  the  ancients,  Vide  Sapphire, 
who    often    mention   necklaces    of 
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of  the  Romans,  a  name  alao  given  to  natiye  Terdigris,  from 
ite  nso  as  a  solder  for  gold  work.  Nero,  as  patron  of  the 
Green  Faction,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  extravagance  caused  the 
Circus  to  be  strewn  with  the  powder  of  this  valuable  ore, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  sand.  Antique  camei  in  Malachite, 
though  extremely  rare  compared  with  the  frequency  of 
modem  works  in  this  material,  nevertheless  da  exist 
Amongst  the  Fulsky  gems  is  a  most  lovely  bust  of  a  Bac- 
chante, of  the  best  period  of  Roman  art,  still  retaining  in 
portions  the  thin  hard  patina  of  brown  oxide,  with  which  its 
surface  was  entirely  encrusted  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  present  owner — a  convincing  proof  of  the  ages  that  most 
have  elapsed  since  its  concealment  in  the  earth. 


JASPERS. 

rat  $o5s  KOI  riv  'derail'  itaiv  ■aipi  X"P'  ^o'^f^t 
Tat  luv  aMrnirtitiv  roi^*  x^°n'">l'-'"<'- 

Anthol.  ix.  750. 
"  You  'II  deem  this  jasper,  deftly  graved  with  cows, 
A  graesy  mead  where  breathing  cattle  browse." 

Of  this  stone  the  green  semi-transparent  kind*  was  con- 
sidered tlie  most  valuable  by  the  Romans,  and  to  this  sort 

*  This  was  the"  Jasper  "properly  lucot  Jaspis."  Plioy  goea  on  to 
so  colled  in  tliu  lapidnry's  language  notice  its  former  high  estimatioo 
of  the  times ;  "  Viret  ot  swpo  trans-    and  subsequent  neglect. 
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refers  the  pretty  epigram  of  King  Polemo  (Aathol.  ix.  746), 
*  On  a  herd  of  cattle  engraved  on  a  green  Jasper : ' — 

''  Seven  oxen  does  this  jasper  signet  bound, 
All  seem  alive  within  its  narrow  round ; 
Hence  lest  they  roam  beyond  the  verdant  plains, 
A  golden  fold  the  little  herd  restrains." 

That  spotted  with  red,  now  called  the  Bloodstone,  anciently 
bore  the  name  of  Heliotrope,  or  *'  Sun-turner,"  from  the 
notion  that  if  immersed  in  water  it  reflected  an  image  of  the 
sun  as  red  as  blood,  "  sanguineo  repercussu ; "  and  because, 
also,  "  when  in  the  air  it  might  be  used  as  a  mirror  to  observe 
the  eclipses  of  the  same  luminary,  and  the  moon  passing 
before  and  obscuring  it."  In  tliis  kind  antique  intagli  are 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.^  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
very  frequent  in  a  hard  green  Jasper  mottled  with  brown, 
a  favourite  stone  with  the  (Jnostics.  A  dull  yellow  variety 
was  also  much  used  by  them  for  their  talismans,  and  also  by 
the  engravers  of  the  earlier  Mithraic  representations.  TIk^ 
black,  a  very  fine  and  hard  material,  presents  us  with  many 
excellent  intagli  of  ever)'  epoch  of  the  art,^"  as  does  also  the 
dark-green  variety — above  all  for  Egyptian  work.  Hie  so- 
called  red  Jaspc^r  is  a  softer  stone,  and  of  a  diflerent  sp(^cies ; 
it  is  now  often  called  Hjematite,  but  the  ancient  lla*matiles 
Ix.ire  no  resemblance  at  all  to  this  substance,  for  it  could  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  was  used  in  medicine,  and  was,  there 
ran  be  little  doul>t,  nothing  more  than  (mr  liole  Armoniac. 

Of  this  red  Jasper  there  are  two  sorts — one  of  a  vermilion 


»  It   vviis,    however,   a   great   fa-  nioiisly  availing  themselves  of  the 

vouritc  witli  the  early  Itiilian  en-  red  8i>ots  on  its  surA\ce  to  imitate 

*Tavers,  many  of  whose  works  on  the  issning  blo«Kl. 
bh>*HLstonc  )iave  been  sold   as   ])rc-         ^^  A  fni;iment  of  one  of  the  finest 

cious  antiques.     They  were  fond  of  (Jreek  intauli  known,  the  Medusa's 

iisini:  it   for  representations  of  the  profile  of  the  Mertcns-Sehaafhansen 

Fhigellation,  or  Martyrdoms  :  inge-  Collection,  is  on  black  JasjK-r. 
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If  any,  groaning  from  the  scorpion's  dart, 
Should  sue  to  thee  to  heal  the  venomed  smart. 
Bind  on  the  wound,  or  strew  the  powdered  stone,  — 
The  pain  shall  vanish  and  the  influence  own." 


lU-nlusa  :  Greek.      Black  Jaxpcr. 


GARNETS. 


This  gem  has  borrowed  its  name  from  the  "  Granatici,"  or 
red  hyacintlis  of  antiquity,  so  called  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  scarlet  blossom  of  the  pomegranate.  For  stones  of  the 
same  colour  were  promiscuously  classed  under  the  same  title 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whence  has  arisen  the 
strange  interchange  of  names  between  ancient  and  modem 
precious  stones  so  often  to  be  noticed  in  these  pages. 

Garnets  were  largely  employed  by  the  Eomans  and  the 
Persians;  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
used  for  engraving  upon  before  a  late  date,  to  judge  from 
the  fact  that  splendid  stones  often  occur  completely  dis- 
figured by  the  wretched  abortions  of  intagli  cut  upon  them, 
evidently  the  productions  of  the  verj-  decrepitude  of  the  art 
I  have,  however,  seen  a  few  admirable  works  of  antique  skill 
upon  this  gem,  but  they  are  of  excessive  rarity,  and,  in  most 
instances,  belong  to  the  Roman  school.*  Portraits  of  the 
Sassanian  monarchs  frequently  appear  on  this  gem ;  in  fact,  it 


*  The  magnificent  A  talanta  of  the     and  of  the  finest  Gi*eek  work,  is  an 
Berlin  gallery,  on  a  larjre  Carbuncle,     exception  to  this  remark. 
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would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  later  Persians  as  a 
royal  stone,  from  the  preference  they  have  given  it  as  the 
bearer  of  the  sovereign's  image  and  superscription.  Pliny 
says  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  garnet  "  Carbunculus " 
obstinately  resist  the  engraver,  and  the  wax  adheres  to  them 
in  sealing.  This  remark  is  quite  correct  as  referring  to  the 
soft  sealing  material  used  by  the  ancients,  a  composition 
similar  to  our  modelling  wax,  which  is  made  of  beeswax,  to 
wliich  is  added  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  and  a  little  vermihon 
to  give  a  colour.  They  also  used  for  sealing  a  fine  pipe-clay 
called  "  creta,"  which  still  continues  the  Italian  term  for 
plastic  clay.* 

The  common  Garnet  is  of  the  colour  of  red  wine  more  or 
less  diluted.  The  Carbuncle,  which  is  always  cut  en  cabochon, 
i.e.  in  a  form  approaching  to  the  hemispherical,  is  of  a  deeper 
and  a  richer  colour.  The  Vermilion  Garnet  shows  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  yellow,  and  often  much  resembles  the 
dark  Jacinth.  The  Almandine  or  Siriam  Garnet,  so  called 
from  the  district  in  Pegiie  whence  it  now  comes,  has  a  tinge 
of  purple  mixed  with  the  red,  and  exactly  corresponds  with 
Pliny's  description  of  the  Carbunculi  amethystizontes,  wliich 
were  considered  the  first  of  all  the  varieties  of  that  gem  ;  and 
this  rank  it  has  retained  in  modern  times.  It  is  in  truth  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  coloured  precious  stones,  and 
is  found  in  crystals  of  considerable  size. 

Garnets  and  Carbuncles  are  now  supplied  in  large  quantities 
from  the  mines  of  Zoblitz  in  Silesia ;  yet  even  now  a  stone  of 
a  certain  size,  of  good  rich  colour,  and  free  from  flaws,  is  of 
considerable  value,  ranging  from  8t  to  lOZ.  But  its  estima- 
tion has  greatly  fallen  since  the  times  of  Mary  Queen  of 


*  Creta  is  usually  reudered  Chalk,  is  probably  Mar^^a,  and  derived  from 
but  this  substance  is  unknown  in  the  Gallic  name  at  the  time  the 
Italy  :  the  true  Latin  term  for  chalk     Romans  first  saw  it  in  Gaul. 
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Scots ;  the  pendent  Carbuncle  to  her  necklace  being  valued 
at  500  crowns — an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 

The  Guamaccino  seems  to  be  a  mean  between  the  Ruby 
and  this  gem,  since  it  unites  the  distinctive  marks  of  both, 
combining  the  colour  of  wine  with  the  rosy  tint  of  the  former. 
It  is  a  very  splendid  stone;  fine  Boman  intagli,  and  fre- 
quently imperial  portraits,  occur  upon  it.  When  of  the  first 
quality  it  can  with  diflSculty  be  distinguished  from  the  Spinel 
Ruby.  Modem  engravers  have  seldom  employed  the  Garnet 
except  for  works  in  relievo,  and  especially  for  small  portrait 
cameos.  The  stone  is  extremely  hard  to  work,  and  also  very 
brittle — difficulties  which  they  cannot  overcome ;  a  circum- 
stance that  affords  a  much  stronger  testimony  to  the  skill  of 
the  ancient  artists,  who  have  left  us  such  highly-finished 
works  in  so  refractory  a  material. 

A  variety,  though  rare,  is  sometimes  found  of  a  beautiful 
rose  colour,  much  resembling  the  Balais  Ruby ;  on  this  kind 
I  have  also  seen  good  intagli,  especially  one  at  Rome  (in 
1848),  Apollo  seated  and  playing  the  lyre,  of  most  admirable 
workmanship,  but  the  gem  accidentally  broken  in  two,  a 
misfortune  to  wliieh  all  Garnets  are  peculiarly  liable. 

A  very  similar  stone  in  appearance  to  this  Rose  Garnet  is 
produced  by  roasting  tlie  Brazilian  Topaz  for  several  hours 
under  hot  ashes  in  a  furnace:  it  thus  changes ^its  golden 
colour  into  a  bright  pink,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires 
additional  lustre. 

JACINTH. 

The  modem  Jacinth  derives  its  name  from  the  yellow 
variety  of  the  ancient  Hyacinthus,  with  which  it  was  con- 
founded in  the  times  of  barbarism.  The  greater  part,  how- 
ever, of  what  are  now  termed  Jacinths  are  only  Cinnamon 
Stones  or  a  reddish-brown  kind  of  Garnet  of  little  beauty  or 
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value.  But  the  true  Jacinth  belongs  to  the  Jargoon  family, 
distinguished  by  having  for  its  base  the  earth  zircon,  only 
found  in  this  class  of  gems.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
our  Jacinth  was  the  ancient  Lyncurium,  a  stone  described  by 
Theophrastus  as  resembling  amber  in  levity,  colour,  power 
of  refraction,  and  electrical  properties.  One  kind  is  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  extremely  brilliant :  there  is  also  another 
of  a  rich  orange  brown,  very  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  Lyncurium  is  thus  described  by  Theophrastus  (c. 
28) : — "  This  gem  (the  Emerald)  is  indeed  extraordinary  on 
account  of  its  singular  property  of  tinging  water:  and  equally 
so  is  the  Lyncurium ;  for  out  of  this  also  signet-stones  are 
engraved ;  and  it  is  very  hard,  exactly  like  a  real  stone ;  for 
it  attracts  in  the  same  manner  as  amber,  some  say  not  only 
straws  and  bits  of  wood,  but  even  copper  and  iron,  if  they  be 
in  thin  pieces,  as  Diocles  also  hath  observed.  It  is  highly 
transparent,  and  cold  to  the  touch,  and  that  produced  by  the 
male  lynx  is  better  than  that  of  the  female,  and  that  of  the 
wild  lynx  better  than  that  of  the  tame,  in  consequence  both 
of  the  diflerence  of  tlieir  food,  and  the  former  having  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  the  latter  none ;  hence  their  secretions  are 
the  more  limpid.  Those  experienced  in  the  search  find  it  by 
digging ;  for  the  animal  endeavours  to  conceal  the  deposit, 
and  scrapes  up  earth  over  it  after  he  has  voided  it.  There  is 
a  peculiar  and  tedious  method  of  working  up  this  substance 
also,  as  well  as  the  Smaragdus. " 

The  ancients  used  both  sorts  very  frequently,  both  for 
intagli  and  for  camei;  but  for  the  latter  purpose  they 
prefeiTcd  the  darker  kind,  which  thus  worked  is  very  effecitive. 
This  deep-coloured  gem  may  have  been  the  Morio,  so  named 
from  its  mulberry  colour,  which  Pliny  says  was  used  for 
engravings  in  relief  "ad  ectypas  sculpturas  faciendas."  The 
style  of  all  engravings  on  this  gem  is  very  peculiar,  so  as  to  be 
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easily  recjognised  even  in  the  impression  from  such  an  intaglio. 
It  is  characterised  by  a  kind  of  fluidity  and  roundness  of  all 
the  lines,  and  a  shallowness  of  engraving,  perhaps  adopted  in 
order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  fracture  in  working  so  porous  a  stone. 
This  porousness  is  manifest  even  to  the  naked  eye ;  for  a 
Jacinth  held  up  against  a  strong  light  appears  like  a  mass  of 
petrified  honey.  The  difficulty  of  engraving  on  the  Lyncu- 
rium  is  alluded  to  by  Theophrastus  in  the  above  passage ; 
for,  after  mentioning  that  signet-stones  were  engraved  out  of 
this  substance,  he  adds,  "  the  working  in  it  is  somewhat  more 
tedious  "  than  in  other  stones :  such  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  his  obscure  expression,  yivsrau  Se  xa«  KaTe^ya^jia  ns 
aurov  TrXsicjv.  If  this  vei*sion  is  correct  we  have  here  a  distinct 
allusion  to  the  peculiar  style  of  the  engravings  in  this  stone, 
worked  out  as  they  are  in  a  manner  composed  of  flowing 
and  shallow  hollows,  totally  diflerent  from  that  found  in  other 
gems  belonging  to  the  same  period.  From  the  porousness 
of  the  stone,  iutagli  cut  upon  it,  in  spite  of  its  great  hardness, 
usually  have  a  very  worn  and  scratched  surface,  so  that  a 
Jacinth  intaglio,  exhibiting  a  high  polish  on  the  exterior,  may 
justly  be  suspected  of  being  a  modem  work.  Even  the 
interior  of  the  design,  unless  where  protected  by  the  unusual 
deepness  of  the  cutting,  will  be  found  to  have  suflered  in  a 
singular  manner  from  the  effects  of  friction  and  of  time.  The 
finest  intaglio  in  Jacinth  at  present  known  is  doubtless  the 
full-face  portrait  called  that  of  Pompey,  but  more  probably  that 
of  Maecenas,  formerly  in  the  Herz  Collection,  which  also  derives 
additional  value  from  the  name  of  the  artist  AnoAAONiOY 
engraved  upon  it.  A  fine  Jacinth  is  a  splendid  ornamental 
ring-stone,  and  much  superior  to  the  best  Topaz,  as  it  has  a 
peculiar  golden  lustre  mixed  with  its  rich  orange ;  however,  it 
is  at  present  completely  out  of  ftishion,  and  consequently  of 
little  value  ;  such  is  the  unreasoning  caprice  of  the  mode. 
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Pliny  indeed  denies  the  existence  of  a  gem  Lyncurium,^ 
which  word,  he  asserts,  is  only  another  name  for  amber ;  but 
the  descriptions  he  qnotes  of  it  from  Theophrastus  and  Diodes, 
who  write  that  it  was  used  for  signets,  and  was  of  the  colour 
of  fiery  amber,  are  quite  sufficient  to  identify  it  with  our 
Jacinth,  a  favourite  stone  with  the  Greek  artists  of  the  age 
of  these  two  authors.  They  also  distinctly  mention  its  strong 
attractive  property  when  heated  by  friction. 

As  an  ornamental  stone  the  Jacinth  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Cinnamon  Stone  both  by  its  porous  texture,  and 
above  all  by  its  electricity,  a  quality  only  found  in  the  Dia- 
mond, Sapphire,  Tourmaline,  and  tliis  class  of  gems. 

Most  probably  our  Jacinth  was  also  reckoned  among  the 
varieties  of  the  Lychnis  by  Pliny,  who  makes  this  one  of  his 
classes  of  the  genus  Carbunculus.  The  Lychnis  got  its  name 
from  its  supposed  pro]:>erty  of  lighting  lamps,  "  a  lucemarum 
aecensiL"  Tliis  wonderful  power  is  mentioned  by  Orj)heus, 
V.  270— 

*'  Dear  to  the  gods,  thou  canst  the  sacred  blaze, 
Like  to  the  crj'stal,  on  their  altars  raise." 

It  was  divided  into  two  sorts,  one  with  a  pur^Je,  the  other 
with  a  red  tinge.  It  possessed  the  property  of  attracting 
light  objects  when  rubbed  or  heated  in  the  sun,  and  it  was 
imported  from  India.  These  particulars  would  seem  to 
identify  this  stone  with  the  Eed  Tourmaline  or  Eubellite, 
which  is  as  electric  as  amber  itself.*  Both  Jacinths  and 
Carbuncles  were  obtained  by  the  ancients  in  masses  of  extra- 
ordinary bulk ;  Callistratus  states  that  the  Indians  hollowed 


'  So  calletl  as  being  supposed  to  too  soft  a  stone  to  answer  the  an- 
be  fonnecl  from  the  urine  of  the  cicnt  description  of  tlie  liychnis, 
Lynx  converted  into  stone  when  which  was  extremely  difficult  to  en- 
buried  in  the  earih  by  that  beast.  j^rave. — See  liuhy. 

*  Kxcopt  that  the  Tourmaline  is 
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Carbunculi  into  cups  holding  a  sextarius,  or  nearly  one  pint. 
I  have  myself  seen  a  small  antique  bowl  of  the  size  of  a 
Chinese  teacup  formed  out  of  a  single  Garnet,  and  bearing 
its  owner's  name,  koapoy,  engraved  on  the  inside. 

The  Lychnis  is  thus  mentioned  by  Lucian,  *  De  Syria  Dea :' 
— "  The  goddess  wears  on  her  head  a  gem  called  Lychnis 
(lamp-stone),  a  name  derived  from  its  nature.  From  it  a 
great  and  shining  light  is  diffused  in  the  night-time,  so  that 
the  whole  temple  is  thereby  lighted  up  as  though  by  many 
lamps  burning.  By  day  its  lustre  is  more  feeble,  however  it 
still  presents  a  very  fiery  appearance."  Alardus,  a  Dutch- 
man, writing  in  the  year  1539,  caps  this  story  with  the  fol- 
lowing wonderful  description  of  a  similar  gem : — 

"  Amongst  other  stones  of  the  most  precious  quality,  and 
tlierefore  beyond  all  price,  and  not  to  be  estimated  by  any 
equivalent  of  human  riches,  the  gift  of  that  most  noble  lady 
Heldegarde,  formerly  wife  of  Theodoric,  Count  of  Holland, 
wliicli  slie  had  caused  to  be  set  in  a  gold  tablet  of  truly  in- 
estimable value,  and  wliich  she  had  dedicated  to  St.  Adalbert, 
the  patron  of  the  town  of  Egmund ;  among  these  gems  I  say 
was  a  Chrysolampis,  commonly  called  an  Osculan,  which  in 
the  night-time  so  lighted  up  tlie  entire  chapel  on  all  sides  that 
it  served  instead  of  lamps  for  the  reading  of  tlie  Hours  late  at 
night,  and  would  have  served  the  same  purpose  to  the  pre- 
sent day  had  not  the  liope  of  gain  caused  it  to  be  stolen  by  a 
runaway  Benedictine  monk,  the  most  greedy  creature  that 
ever  went  on  two  legs.  He  tlirew  it  into  the  sea  close  by 
Egmund,  for  fear  of  being  convicted  of  sacrilege  by  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  gem.  Some  traces  of  this  stone  still  remain 
in  the  upper  border  of  the  before-mentioned  tablet." 

To  this  circumstantial  narrative  we  may  safely  apply  the 
line — 

**  Tlie  tale  of  the  'jewel*  's  a  damnable  bounce  ;" 
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for  the  property  of  phosphorescence  is  possessed  by  no  other 
gem  except  the  Diamond,  and  this  only  retains  it  for  a  few 
minutes  after  haying  been  exposed  to  a  hot  sun  and  then 
immediately  carried  into  a  dark  room.  This  singular 
quality  must  often  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Orientals 
on  entering  their  gloomy  chambers  after  exposure  to  their 
blazing  sun,  and  thus  have  afforded  sufficient  foundation 
to  the  wonderfiil  tales  built  upon  the  simple  fact  by 
their  luxuriant  imaginations. 


bappho:  Archaic  Gre«k.     Jaciotb.  Augur  taking  tbc  au"pireN  :  Ktruacau.     Jaciiiili. 


EMERALDS. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  \mters  on  gems  that 
the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  tnie  Emerald, 
which  they  pretend  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Peru,  from  whence  in  the  present  day  the  market 
is  exclusively  supplied.  In  spite  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
Emeralds  occurring  in  Indian  ornaments,  both  in  their  native 
form  and  rudely  cut  into  pear-drops  and  "  tables,"  no  mines 
of  this  gem  are  known  to  exist  in  India ;  and  Tavernier  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  positively  that  all  Emeralds  used  in  that 
country  must  have  been  imported  from  Peru  by  the  way  of 
the  Pliilippine  Isles.  But  if  we  carefully  consider  facts,  wo 
shall  be  led  to  a  very  different  conclusion,  and  shall  find  that 
the  ancients  were  abundantly  supplied  not  merely  with  the 
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true  Emerald,  but  also  with  the  Green  Kuby,  a  much  harder 
aud  much  rarer  stone,  the  Smaragdus  Scythicus  of  Pliny. 
We  find  numbers  of  these  gems,  often  of  great  size,  adorning 
antique  pieces  of  jewellery  made  long  before  the  discovery  of 
America — a  fact  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  previous 
existence  of  the  Emerald  in  Europe,  from  whatever  other 
region  it  might  have  been  procured.  Large  Emeralds, 
l{ubies,  and  Sapphires,  all  uncut,  adorn  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Lombardy,  presented  to  the  Cathedral  of  Monza  by  Queen 
Theodelinda  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  which  has 
never  been  altered  since  that  period.  They  also  appeared 
in  the  cro\vn  of  King  Agilulph,  also  of  the  same  date,  al- 
though that  was  probably  brought  to  its  latest  and  more 
tasteful  shape  by  a  famous  goldsmith,  Anguillotto  Braccio- 
forte,  in  the  14th  century,  yet  still  long  before  tlie  discovery 
of  Peru.  They  also  appear  in  the  cross  of  Lotharius,  a  work 
of  the  9th  century,  and  in  the  crown  of  Hungary  of  the  10th, 
both  of  which  will  be  fully  described  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  A  good  Emerald  may  also  be  seen  in  the  tiara  of 
Pope  Julius  II.,  who  died  32  years  before  the  conquest  of 
Peru  :  this  tiara  is  preserved  among  the  jewels  of  the  Louvre. 
Cellini  also,  speaking  of  the  antique  gems  which  he  used  to 
purchase  of  the  country  people  during  his  residence  at  Kome 
(in  which  line  he  boasts  of  having  carried  on  a  very  lucrative 
trade  with  the  cardinals  and  other  wealthy  patrons  of  art  of 
that  day),  mentions  his  having  thus  obtained  an  Emerald 
exquisitely  engraved  with  a  horse's  head.  This  stone  was  of 
such  fine  quality  that  when  recut  "  it  was  sold  for  many  hun- 
dred crowns."  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  horse's  head, 
an  attribute  of  Neptune,  would  be  appropriately  engraved 
upon  the  sea-coloured  stone,  aud,  above  all,  that  the  intaglio 
itself,  if  of  the  excellent  work  described  by  Cellini,  must 
have  been  antique,  for  tlie  art  of  gem  engraving  had  only 
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been  revived  in  Italy  a  few  years  before  his  own  birth, 
A.D.  1500. 

According  to  Pliny,  the  Bactrian  and  Scythian  Emeralds 
were  considered  the  best  of  all,  on  account  of  their  depth  of 
colour  and  their  freedom  from  flaws—"  nullis  major  austeritas 
aut  minus  vitii."  Their  extreme  hardness  prevented  their 
being  engraved.  All  these  characteristics  united  point  out 
these  gems  as  the  Green  Ruby  still  to  be  met  vdih,  though 
always  a  rare  variety,  among  the  Rubies  and  Sapphires  of 
Ceylon.  In  fact,  the  stone  should  rather  be  called  a  Green 
Sapphire  than  a  Ruby.  I  have  seen  one  of  large  size  from 
the  Hope  Collection  ;  its  colour  was  a  very  dark  green,  fully 
agreeing  with  the  term  **  austeritas,"  and  its  freedom  from 
flaws,  as  contrasted  with  another  true  Emerald  of  the  same 
bulk,  was  very  striking.  Hardly  any  other  gem  is  so  liable 
to  defects  as  the  latter  stone ;  even  the  smallest  Peruvian 
Emerald  when  cut  will  show  one  or  more  flaws  in  its  sub- 
stance ;  indeed  the  absence  of  any  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
excite  suspicion  that  the  gem  is  merely  a  glass  imitation,  for 
no  precious  stone  can  be  more  exactly  counterfeited  by  a 
paste.  In  consequence  of  this  great  liability  to  defects,  no 
gem  varies  so  much  in  value  as  the  Emerald,  selling  at  pricc^s 
varying  from  10«.  to  31.  per  carat,  according  to  its  clearness 
and  depth  of  colour. 

The  Romans  derived  their  principal  supi)ly  of  the  true 
Emerald  from  Egypt,  from  the  mines  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Coptos.  Extensive  traces  of  these  workings  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  Mount  Zahara,  from  which  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  brought 
away  several  specimens  of  the  gem  in  its  quartz  matrix,  some 
of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Mineralogical  Department  of 
the  British  Museum.  These  are  indeed  of  a  bad  pale  colour 
and  full  of  flaws,  yet  incontestably  true  Emeralds ;  however, 
it  was  not  likely  that  a  casual  visitor  could  obtain  anything 
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but  tlie  refuse  of  the  ancient  miners,  and  a  further  working 
of  the  veins  might  produce  stones  of  better  quality,  and  equal 
to  those  Emeralds  of  Imperial  times  which  we  shall  presently 
notice.  Some  were  also  obtained  by  the  Romans  from  the 
copper-mines  of  Cyprus:  these  were  the  worst  of  all;  we 
need  not  however  suppose,  with  some  theoretical  mineralo- 
gists, that  they  were  only  pieces  of  green  malachite.  Pliny 
gives  a  copious  list  of  names  for  gems  of  a  green  colour  and 
of  various  degrees  of  value,  so  we  can  well  afford  to  confine 
his  name  of  "  Smaragdus  "  to  the  Green  Ruby  and  the  true 
Emerald.*  The  notion  that  these  Cyprian  Emeralds  were 
only  malacliite  is  entirely  confuted  by  his  description,  "  that 
they  were  of  the  colour  of  transparent  sea-water,"  that  is,  of 
a  light  green  without  any  depth  of  hue.  It  is  said  that  the 
tomb  of  Hermias,  a  prince  of  that  island,  which  stood  on  the 
coast  near  the  tunny-fishery,  was  surmounted  by  a  marble 
lion,  the  eyes  of  which  were  made  of  these  Emeralds,  and 
shot  forth  such  lustre  upon  tlie  sea  as  to  scare  away  the  fish ; 
nor  could  the  cause  be  discovered  for  a  long  time,  until  the 
gems  in  the  eyes  were  changed.  Curiously  enough,  a  marble 
lion  was  brought  to  England  last  year  from  Cos,  the  pupils  of 
whose  eyes  were  very  deeply  hollowed  out,  as  if  for  the  recep- 
tion of  some  gems  of  an  appropriate  colour.  The  Ethiopian 
Emeralds  were  found  in  a  mine  three  days'  journey  distant 
from  Coptos  ;  they  were  of  a  brilliant  green,  but  rarely  clear 
or  of  the  same  shade  throughout,  "  acriter  virides  sed  non 


*  The  remark  of  Pliny  that 
"  those  Emeralds  which  have  a 
plane  surface  reflect  objects  like  a 
miiTor  "  is  singularly  correct,  and 
attests  his  accurate  acquaintance 
wnth  the  peculiar  projierties  of  this 
gem.  For  if  a  large  Emerald  be 
hold  so  as  to  reflect  the  light,  it  will 
assume  the  apiiearance  of  being  sil- 


vered at  the  back :  its  green  will 
disappear  when  its  plane  is  brought 
to  a  ])articular  angle  with  the  ray 
of  light,  and  it  will  seem  ]>recisely 
like  a  fragment  of  a  looking-glass 
in  the  same  position.  This  sin- 
gular change  is  not  observable  in 
anv  other  coloured  stone. 
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facile  puri  aut  concolores."  Those  brought  from  Media  were 
improved  in  hue  by  maceration  in  wine  and  oil ;  they  ex- 
ceeded all  others  in  size. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  true  Emeralds  of  un- 
doubted antiquity,  which  have  at  different  times  come  under 
my  own  notice.     A  hollow  gold  ring,  the  make  of  which  be- 
tokened an  early  date,  and  wliich  had  been  found  in  the 
island  of  Milos,  was  set  with  an  Emerald  retaining  its  native 
form,  a  portion  of  a  prism,  and  rudely  poHshed.     The  stone 
was  of  a  beautiful  colour,  a  bluish  green,  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  Pliny's    description    of  the  Chalcedonian  Emerald, 
**  like  the  feathers  of  a  peacock  or  the  neck  of  a  pigeon  ;'* 
but  the  stone  was  very  tender  and  full  of  flaws.     In  a  very 
choice  cabinet  of  gems,  which  afterwards   passed   into   the 
possession  of  L.  Fould  of  Paris,  were  the  following  antique 
intagli  on  true  Emeralds,   some   of  considerable   size   and 
beauty  of  colour,  and  the  work  of  wliich,  as  far  as  my  own 
judgment  goes,  bears  every  mark  of  authenticity : — A  bull 
butting  with  his  head,  very  spirited,  the  style  of  tlie  engrav- 
ing of  the  Roman  period.     Busts  of  Hadrian   and    Sabina 
facing  each  other.®     A  lion's  head,  full  face,  crowned  with 
the  persea,  evidently  intended  for  the  type  of  the  Egyi)tiaii 
lion-headed  serpent,  Clmeph,  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  after- 
wards so  favourite  a  device  with  the  Gnostics.     This  last 


•  Also   an    excellent  portrait  of  raM  more  fashionable  at  Iionie,  and 

Hadrian   on  a   very  fine  Emerald,  occasioned  a  more  extended  workinij 

I  have  lately  seen  on  this  gem,  and  of  the  mines  of  Blount  Zahara,  the 

one  of  ixjrfect  colour,  another  liead,  chief  source  of  the  sn])|>ly.     An  ex- 

apparently  of  Sabina.     It  is  curious  traordinary  intaglio  of  Alexandrian 

so  large  a  proportion  of  the  intagli  work  of  this  date,  a  head  of  Jupiter, 

u\yon  so  rare  a  mat^^rial  should  be-  surrounded  by  various  emblems,  and 

long  to  the  reign  of  this  emperor  :  resting  on  a  crocodile,  from  the  Mer- 

perhajw  his  fondness  for  Egyptian  tens-Schnnfhausen  Collection,  is  also 

anti(iuities  and  long  sojourn  in  that  cut  upon  a  true  but  pale  Emerald 

country  may  have  made  the  Erne-  of  considerable  size. 
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gem  was  a  miracle  of  the  glyptic  art ;  the  head  in  the  im- 
presaion  from  it  stood  out  in  full  relief,  with  gaping  jaws, 
expressive  of  the  utmost  spirit ;  while  the  stone  was  of  the 
finest  colour,  purity,  and  lustre,  and  in  itself  of  considerable 
value  as  a  first-rate  Emerald. 

Among  the  Herz  gems  was  a  bust  of  Neptune,  a  full  face, 
on  a  large  pale  Emerald  with  a  bluish  tinge,  with  the  artist's 
name,  oaos,  at  the  side.  The  execution  of  the  engraving 
is  very  fine,  and  quite  in  the  antique  manner.  It  is  cut  upon 
the  flat  section  of  a  large  hemispherical  stone,  which,  after  a 
very  careful  examination,  I  have  some  doubt  in  pronouncing  to 
be  an  Emerald,  for  when  held  up  against  the  light  it  has  a  very 
blue  tinge  and  a  peculiar  lustre,  leading  me  to  consider  it  as 
a  very  fine  Aquamarine,  a  most  appropriate  stone  to  bear 
the  impress  of  the  head  of  Neptune. 

Amongst  ITancock's  rings,  sold  Feb.  1858,  was  a  very 
spirited  intaglio,  Cupid  riding  on  a  dolpliin  through  the 
waves,  the  work  to  all  appearance  antique,  upon  a  very  large 
pale  Emerald,  for  such  the  stone  was  pronounced  to  be  by  a 
jeweller  of  great  experience  in  the  purchase  of  precious 
stones.  When  examined  against  the  light  it  did  not  present 
the  peculiar  tinge  of  the  Beryl,  to  which  class  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  refer  it  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  size.  It 
was  absurdly  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  as  a 
Chrysoprase, 

The  huge  Smaragdi  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  when  he 
speaks  of  one  sent  by  the  King  of  Babylon  to  the  King  of 
Egypt  4  cubits  long  by  3  >vide,  and  of  an  obelisk  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  40  cubits  high  made  out  of  only  4 
Emeralds,  must  have  been  either  certain  Green  Jaspers, 
Malachites,  or  more  probably  glass.  In  his  own  time  there 
was  a  pillar  made  out  of  a  single  Smaragdua  standing  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  in  Tyre.      Apion,  who  lived   a   little 
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before  the  time  of  Pliny,  had  mentioned  a  colossus  of 
Serapis  then  standing  in  the  Labyrintli  9  eubiU  high,  made 
out  of  Smaroffdus.  The  Alexandrians  were  always  famous 
for  their  manufacture  of  glass,  so  that  these  figures  and 
obelisks,  although  their  size  is  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated, 
may  have  actually  existed  in  some  vitreous  composition,  and 
been  passed  off  upon  the  credulous  victor  as  real  Emeralds. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  famous  Sacro  Catino  of  the 
Cathedral  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Genoa,  which  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  used  by  Our  Lord  at  the  institution 
of  the  Last  Supper.  It  was  a  large  dish  of  a  transparent 
rich  green  substance,  and  believed  for  many  ages  to  be 
formed  out  of  a  single  Emerald  of  inestimable  value,  but 
which  the  investigating  spirit  of  the  French,  when  masters  of 
the  city,  speedily  tested  and  proved  to  be  merely  glass.' 
However,  it  may  hefe  be  observed  that  the  antique  glass 
Emeralds  possess  a  degree  of  lustre,  colour,  and  hardness 
very  superior  to  those  of  modem  pastes.  One  I  have  seen  at 
Rome  that  had  been  recut  and  set  in  a  gold  ring,  that 
eclii>sie<l  in  beauty  almost  every  real  stone  of  the  kind.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  usual  practice  there,  on  finding  a  fine  paste 
F^merald,  to  have  it  recut  and  facetted  for  a  ring-stone,  and 
as  such  to  obtain  a  high  price  for  it  from  the  unwary  dilettante^* 


'  Snch  was  doubtless  tlie  famous 
**  Table  of  Solomon  "  found  by  the 
Arab  concjuerors  in  the  Gothic  trea- 
Miry  of  Spain,  which  their  histo- 
rians describe  as  a  table  of  consider- 
able size,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid 
Emerald,  encircled  with  three  rows 
of  fine  iiearls,  supported  by  305  feet 
uf  penis  and  massy  gold,  and  esti- 
mated at  the  price  of  500,000  pieces 
of  gold. 

•  The  Cingalese  anxiously  seek 
after  the  thick  bottoms  of  our  wine- 
bottles,  ont  of  which  they  cut  very 


fine  Emeralds,  which  tlicy  sell  to 
the  "  steamboat  gentlemans  '*  at 
high  prices.  The  Brighton  Eme- 
ralds, so  largely  purchased  by 
Cockney  visitors,  are  of  similar 
origin  :  the  old  glass  fragments, 
thrown  into  the  sea  ])urposely  by 
the  lapidaries  of  the  place,  are  by 
the  attrition  of  the  shingle  speedily 
converted  into  the  fonn  of  real  j peb- 
bles. These  ingenious  tradesmen 
literally  thus  cast  their  bread  into 
the  water,  and  find  it  again  after 
many  days. 
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Nero,  who  was  extremely  short-sighted,  "Neroni  ocuU 
hebetes  nisi  quum  ad  prope  admota  eonniveret,"  used  to  view 
the  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  arena  through  an  Emerald, 
"Smaragdo  spectabat."  This  stone  must  have  been  hol- 
lowed out  at  the  back,  as  many  antique  gems,  especially 
Carbuncles,  are  still  found  to  be,  and  thus  have  acted  as  a 
concave  lens  to  assist  his  sight  in  watching  the  distant  scene 
below  the  emperor's  seat  in  the  amphitheatre.  But  its 
power  must  then  have  been  ascribed  to  the  material,  not  to 
the  form  of  the  stone,  for  the  looking  at  an  Emerald  was  then 
considered  as  extremely  beneficial  to  the  sight — a  notion  that 
prevailed  as  early  €is  the  times  of  Theophrastus,  who  notices 
that  people  wore  Emeralds  set  in  their  rings  for  this  very 
purix)se.  Gem-engravers  were  accustomed  to  refresh  their 
wearied  eyes,  after  the  excessive  straining  of  them  required  in 
their  work,  by  gazing  for  some  minutes  upon  an  Emerald  kept 
by  tliem  for  that  purpose.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  confusion 
of  ideas,  the  invention  of  spectacles,  at  least  for  myopes^ 
would  have  been  anticipated  by  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Some  commentators  have  absurdly  supposed  that  Nero  used  a 
flat  "  table  "  Emerald  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  distant  view 
of  the  combat;  such  >vriter8  could  never  themselves  have 
suffered  from  the  affliction  of  short-sightedness,  or  they  would 
have  known  that  to  such  an  eye  a  reflection  of  a  distant  view 
would  bo  but  doubly  obscured  obscurity.®  Any  one  that  has 
examined  the  portraits  of  this  emperor  on  a  gem  or  a  well- 
preserved  medal  will  at  once  recognise,  from  the  extraoidi- 
nary  size  and  fullness  of  his  eyes,  how  very  short-sighted  he 
must  have  been.  Curiously  enough,  myopism  is  still  in  Italy 
almost  a  distinct  peculiarity  of  aristocratic  birth. 

•Had    the   Emerald    been   only  bat,"  not  merely  "  smaragdo,"  which 

employed  on  these  occasions  as  a  can  only  mean  **  by  the  aid  of  an 

mirror,  Tliuy  would  have  used  the  Emerald  he  used  to  view  the  oom- 

cxpression    "  in    smaragdo   sixjcta-  bats  of  gladiators." 
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The  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  are  very  fond  of  the 
Emerald,  especially  when  formed  as*  a  pear,  and  worn  as  a 
drop  from  the  ear.  They  also  wear  it  much  in  bracelets,  and 
many  a  glorious  gem  of  this  species  have  they  remorselessly 
ruined  by  drilling  a  hole  through  it  for  the  purpose  of  string- 
ing it  as  a  bead  One  of  the  finest  known  was  thus  to  be 
seen  martyrized  upon  the  ann  of  Runjeet  Sing.  Such  stones, 
in  order  to  be  used  in  European  ornaments,  must  be  cut  in 
two  to  get  rid  of  the  perforation ;  and  thus  a  gem  of  matchless 
magnitude  is  necessarily  reduced  into  a  pair  of  only  ordinary 
dimensions.  One  of  the  largest  and  finest  Sapphires  that 
ever  came  under  my  notice  had  been  thus  cruelly  maltreated 
in  order  to  make  an  ear-pendant. 

It  may  be  added  that  "Smaragdus"  is  the  Greek  corrup- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit  Smarakata,  the  gem  and  its  name  having 
been  imported  together  from  Bactria  into  Europe  by  the 
traders  of  that  race.  Pliny's  description  of  the  Emerald  will 
form  a  suitable  conclusion  to  tliis  lengthy  dissertation: — 
"  After  the  Diamond  and  Pearl,  the  third  place  is  given  to 
the  Emerald  for  many  reasons.  No  other  colour  is  so  pleasing 
to  the  sight ;  for  grass  and  green  foliage  we  view  with  plea- 
sore,  but  Emeralds  with  so  much  the  greater  delight,  as 
nothing  whatever  compared  with  them  equals  them  in  the 
intensity  of  its  green.  Besides,  they  are  the  only  gems  that 
fill  the  eye  with  their  view,  but  yet  do  not  fatigue  it :  nay, 
more,  when  the  sight  is  wearied  by  any  over-exertion,  it  is 
relieved  by  looking  at  an  Emerald.  For  gem-engravers  no 
other  means  of  resting  the  eye  is  so  agreeable ;  so  effectually, 
by  their  mild  green  lustre,  do  they  refresh  the  wearied  eye." 
After  reading  this  just  panegyric,  can  any  one  doubt  that 
Pliny  was  acquainted  with  the  true  Emerald,  or  suppose  that 
he  could  have  applied  such  terms  of  praise  to  the  dull 
Plasma,  Jasper,  or  Malachite,  which  many  writers  on  gems 
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have  contended  that  he  exclusively  meant  by  the   name 
Smaragdu8?^« 

The  Emerald  is  thus  noticed  by  Theophrastus  (On  Stones, 
c.  23) : — "  Of  stones  there  exist  also  others  out  of  which  they 
engrave  signet-stones;  some  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty 
alone,  such  as  the  Sard,  the  Jasper,  and  the  Sapphirus :  this 
last  is,  as  it  were,  spotted  with  gold-dust.  But  the  Emerald 
possesses  also  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it  assimilates  the 
colour  of  the  water  into  which  it  is  thrown  to  its  own  colour 
— the  stone  of  middling  quality  tinging  a  smaller  quantity, 
the  best  sort  all  the  water,  whilst  the  inferior  gem  only 
colours  that  immediately  over  and  opposite  to  iiseW.^  It  is 
good  also  for  the  eyes,  for  which  reason  people  wear  ring- 
stones  made  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  them.  But  it  is 
rare,  and  small  in  size,  unless  we  choose  to  believe  the  histo- 
ries about  the  Egyptian  kings,  for  some  assert  that  one  was 
brought  amongst  other  presents  from  the  King  of  Babylon 
four  cubits  in  length  by  three  cubits  in  width ;  and  that  there 
now  exist,  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  four  obelisks 
made  out  of  Emerald,  forty  cubits  long,  and  four  wide  on  one 
face,  and  three  on  the  other.  But  these  accounts  rest  merely 
on  the  testimony  of  their  own  writers.  Of  the  sort  called  by 
many  the  Bactrian,  that  at  Tyre  is  the  largest,  for  there  « 
a  column  of  tolerable  size  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  there ; 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  spurious  Emerald,  for  there  is  found 
such  a  sort  of  gem.     It  exists  in  localities  easily  accessible 


*^  This,  however,  is  not  intended 
as  a  denial  that  many  of  the  nume- 
rous Sniaragdi,  the  list  of  which 
he  has  extracted  from  more  early 
writers,  were  not  mere  green  gems 
of  different  species :  for  the  Cyprian 
Sraaragdus  of  Theophrastus  is  clearly 
nothing  but  our  transparent  Chry- 
socoUa,  or  copier  Emerald,  for  he 


a 


says  that  it  could  be  used  as 
solder  for  gold.  Pliny  is  speaking 
for  himself  in  the  above  laudation 
of  the  beauties  of  t}ie  true  gem. 

*  The  meaning  is  that  it  will  give 
a  greenish  cast  to  the  water  by  the 
reflection  of  its  own  colour,  not  by 
staining  the  fluid,  as  most  persons 
absurdly  understand  this  passage. 


and  well  known,  chiefly  in  two  places — in  Cypnia  in  the 
copper-mines,  and  ia  the  island  that  lies  over  against  Cal- 
cedon.  In  the  latter  spot  they  fiud  the  more  peculiar  speci- 
mens— for  tills  species  of  gem  is  mined  after,  like  other 
metals — and  rods*  are  made  of  it  in  Cyprus,  quite  by  itself, 
and  that  too  in  great  numbers.  But  few  are  met  with  of 
sufficient  size  for  a  signet-stone,  since  most  of  them  are  too 
small,  for  which  reason  they  use  it  for  the  soldering  of  gold, 
for  it  solders  quite  as  well  as  the  Chrysocolla ;  and  some 
even  suspect  both  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly both  exactly  alike  iu  colour.  Chrysocolla,  however,  is 
abundantly  found  both  in  gold-mines  and  still  more  so  in 
copper-mines,  as  in  those  of  Stobfe.  But  the  Emerald,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rare,  as  we  have  observed,  and  it  appears  to 
be  produced  from  the  Jasper ;  for  it  is  said  that  once  there 
was  found  in  Cyprus  a  stone  of  which  the  one  half  was 
Emerald,  the  other  half  Jasper — as  being  not  yet  completely 
tTHusformed  by  the  action  of  the  fluid.  There  is  a  peculiar 
mode  of  workin-j;  up  this  gem  so  os  to  give  it  lustro,  for  in 
its  native  state  it  has  no  brilliancy." 


'  Prolxibly  tlicso  are  the  cjlindri      pendants  a 
(i(  the  Komans,  the  long  and  slender     works. 


BERYL. 

"  An  Indian  beryl  erat,  great  Tryphon's  skill 
Has  bent  my  stubborn  nature  to  his  will. 
And  taugbt  me  Galatea's  form  to  boor, 
And  sproad  with  gentle  bands  my  flowing  hair, 
Mark  how  my  lips  float  o'er  tlie  wateiy  plain. 
My  swulling  broants  the  charmed  winds  constrain ; 
Freod  from  the  envious  gem  that  yet  eikslaves, 
Thou  'It  see  me  sport  amid  my  native  waves." 

Add^Us,'  AiUhol.,  ix.  544. 

The  Beryl  is  of  little  value  at  tlie  preseat  day,  both  in  con- 
sequence of  ita  extreme  softness  and  of  the  abundance  in 
which  it  is  now  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
that,  too,  often  in  masses  of  enormous  magnitude,  whose 
size  reminds  one  of  the  monstrous  Smarogdi  ^M>ken  of  by 
Theoplirastus  and  Apion.  In  the  British  Museum  are  two 
Beryls  from  Acworth,  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  weight  of 
48  lbs.,  the  other  of  S3  lbs.  This  stone  is  of  the  same  che- 
mical constitution  as  the  Emerald,  the  basis  of  both  being 
glucine  ia  almost  the  same  proportion,  but  it  is  much  softer, 
and  yields  to  the  file. 

'  Ad<l«UB  wns  an  Aliisandrian  epigram,  therefore,  fixes  the  datd  of 
poet  Jinder  the  CrBtl'toleiaiea.    This     the  engraver  Tryphou. 
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I  have  met  with  but  few  indubitably  antique  intagli  in 
this  stone/  although  it  was  subsequently  a  favourite  material 
with  the  artists  of  the  Eenaissanee  and  later  times.  Antique 
engravings  on  Beryl  are  almost  as  rare  as  on  the  Emerald :  . 
but  those  on  the  former  stone,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
all  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  being  usually  fine  works  of 
the  Greek  school,  wliilst  I  have  never  met  with  intagli  on 
Emerald  which  were  not  clearly  of  Boman  work.  Besides 
the  Taras  on  the  Dolphin,  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  relics  of  Magna  Grecian  art  in  existence,  a  Cupid 
similarly  mounted,  also  on  a  fine  Beryl,  is  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Cracherode  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  stone  was  of  the  same  degree  of  rarity 
amongst  the  ancients  as  the  Smaragdus  itself,  for  it  was  then 
obtained  from  India  alone.  It  is  the  vast  supply  from  Ger- 
many and  America  that  has  so  sunk  the  value  of  this  gem  in 
modem  times.  It  possesses  very  great  lustre,  and  the  lighter 
variety  is  often  used  in  jewellery,  under  the  name  of  Rhine 
Diamond :  and  persons  have  often  flattered  themselves  with 
being  the  owners  of  a  true  Diamond  of  enormous  value, 
which,  on  examination  by  a  skilful  lapidary,  has  proved  to 
be  merely  one  of  these  comparatively  worthless  stones. 

This  was  the  only  gem  facetted  by  the  Komans,  who  cut  it 
into  a  sexangular  pyramid,  as  otherwise  it  had  no  lustre. 
Beryls  were  highly  prized  at  Home,  both  for  the  puri)oso  of 
ear-drops,  and  of  ornamental,  L  e,  not  engraved,  ring-stones. 
When  Cynthia's  shade  appears  to  Propertius  he  remarks 
that— 

*•  Et  solitam  digito  beryllon  adederat  ignis." 


*  The   finest  amou  at  these  few  merit.     Jn  tlie  same  collection  aiv 

is  the  Taras  ridiug  on  a  dolphin,  of  a  few  more  intaj:jli  on  l!ervl  o^  fair 

the    Mertens-Schaiilhausen    CoUec-  Konian  work, 
tion,  a   Greek  work  of  the  highest 
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"  The  funeral  pile  had  with  its  fire  defaced 
The  sparkling  beryl  which  her  finger  graced." 

A  line  affording  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  faTourite 
rings  of  the  deceased  were  burnt  together  with  the  corpse ; 
a  fact  wliich  fully  accounts  for  the  number  of  fine  iutagli, 
partly  or  wholly  calcined,  wliich  every  collector  meets  with 
not  unfroquently,  and  often  with  the  greatest  regret  at  the 
destruction  of  some  matchless  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the 
engraver. 

The  Indians  had  the  art  of  tinging  crystal  so  as  to  pass  it 
off  for  the  Beryl.*  They  also  cut  this  stone  into  long  cylin- 
drical beads,  and  wore  them  strung  on  elephants'  hair,  believ- 
ing that  their  lustre  was  heightened  by  the  perforation.  But 
tlie  most  perfect  in  colour  were  not  bored,  but  used  for  wear 
by  having  each  end  secured  by  a  gold  boss. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Beryllus  is  the  low  Latin  term  for 
a  magnifying  glass ;  hence  the  German  "  Brille,"  spectacles. 
Nicolas  de  Cusa,  Bishop  of  Brixen  (who  died  1454),  gave 
the  name  of  Beryllvs  to  one  of  his  works,  "  because  by  its 
aid  the  mind  would  be  able  to  penetrate  into  matters  which 
otherwise  it  would  be  unable  to  penetrate."  And  in  his 
second  chapter  he  says,  "  The  Beryl  is  a  shining,  colourless, 
transparent  stone,  to  which  a  concave  as  well  as  a  convex 
form  is  given  by  art ;  and,  looking  through  it,  one  sees  what 
was  previously  invisible."  Probably  the  first  idea  of  this 
invention  was  got  by  accidentally  looking  through  a  double 
convex  and  clear  Beryl  (or  one  cut  en  cabochm^  a  very  usual 


*  At  present  the  Indians  paint 
the  back  of  every  coloured  gem 
they  set  to  improve  tbe  colour,  for 
which  reason  they  never  set  them 
transi)arent.  From  this  deceitful 
j»ractice  of  j^iving  a  false  l>cauty  to 
the  stones,  those  set  in  Indian  orna- 


ments  are,  when  taken  out,  rarely 
found  to  be  of  much  value,  as  all 
of  high  intrinsic  value  are  sold  to 
the  European  market,  the  inferior 
samples,  when  painted,  being  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  the  native 
jewellery. 
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form  of  ancient  transparent  stones),  and  thence  concludilig 
that  a  clear  piece  of  glass  of  the  same  shape  would  produce 
the  same  eflect  Thus  the  observer  by  induction  was  led  to 
apply  a  similar  fact  to  that  of  Nero's  use  of  his  Emerald 
lorgnette  to  the  working-out  of  a  most  imjK)rtant  result ; 
through  the  happy  thought  that  tlie  marvellous  effect  was 
due  not  to  the  material,  but  to  the  shape  of  tlie  stone. 


Ai-^'ilo     Gr»-.k  wrrk.     AmtUiyst. 


AMETHYST. 


a'   \i6os  €ST*  dfUdvaros,  cyw  6*6  voras  Aiovvaos 

Anth,  ix.  748. 

'*  On  wineless  gem  I  toper  Bacchus  reign ; 
Stone,  learn  to  drink,  or  teach  me  to  abstain." 

Tlie  common  Amethyst  is  only  crystal  coloured  purple  by 
manganese  and  iron.  The  deeper  the  tint,  the  less  brilliant 
is  the  stone ;  for  which  reason  the  ancient  engravers  preferred 
the  light-coloured  variety,  which  of  all  gems,  next  to  the 
Jacinth,  possesses  the  greatest  lustre.  This  pale  kind  was 
supposed  by  Lessing  and  many  others  to  be  the  Hyacinthus 
of  Pliny,  which,  according  to  him,  differs  from  the  Amethyst, 
*'  inasmuch  as  the  violet  splendour  of  the  Amethyst  is  diluted 
in  this  g<'m,  and,  so  far  from  filling  the  eye,  does  not  even 
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rekch  it,  fading  away  more  speedily  than  the  flower  of  the 
same  name."  This  flawer^  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way, 
was  not  our  hyacinth,  a  bulb  derived  from  Persia,  but  the 
blue  iris,  or  fleur-de-lys,  the  blossom  of  which  only  lasts  one 
day.  This  appeal's  from  Ovid's  elegant  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  plant  from  the  blood  of  the  youth  Hyacinthus : — 

*•  Flos  oritur  formamqne  capit  quam  lilia,  sinon 
Purpureus  color  hie  argenteus  asset  in  illis." 

"  Formed  like  the  lily,  springs  a  flower  to  light, 
But  robed  in  purple,  not  in  silver  white."* 

But  we  shall  prove  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  ancient 
Hyacinthus  stone,  as  described  by  Solinus,  agrees  with  the 
modem  Sapphire  in  every  particular ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  stone,  now  called  the  Jacinth  or  Hyacinthe  by 
the  French,  was  the  Lyncurium  of  the  ancient  lapidaries. 

Pliny  mentions  the  suitableness  of  the  Amethyst  for 
engraving  on,  "  sculpturis  faciles,"  a  sufficient  proof  that  no 
species  of  this  stone  was  the  Hyacinthus,  which  Solinus  calls 
the  hardest  of  all  geijis,  and  only  to  be  touched  by  the 
diamond  point. 

Intagli  of  all  dates  and  of  every  style  of  w^ork  occur  on 
Amethyst,  but  usually  on  the  light-coloured  sort :  in  fiEw;t,  an 
engraving  on  a  dark  stone  may  be  suspected  of  being  modem. 
I  have,  however,  seen  a  fine  Greek  intaglio — a  full-faced  head 
of  Pan,  the  Mask  of  Terror — upon  a  dark-coloured  Amethyst^ 
the  antiquity  of  the  work  of  which  could  not  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.  Scarabei  also,  both  Egyptian  and  Etruscan,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  this  stone ;  and  Roman  intagli  in  it  are 


•  The  lUium  was  probably  the  to  tyj)ify,  according  to  the  satirical 

white   fleur-de-lys,   to   judge  from  remark  of  Dante,  the  constant  civil 

the   Italian   giglio.     The  giglio  of  wars  of  that  State, 
tlie  arms  of  Florence  was  first  ar-  ..  j^*,.  division  fatto  vcrmiglio." 

gent,  but  after    cluiugcd    to  gules, 
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sufficiently  abundant,  though  not  often  of  good  execution. 
Amongst  the  finest  gems  of  the  Fulsky  Collection  is  the 
head  of  a  Syrian  king  upon  a  large  and  pale  Amethyst, 
engraved  with  the  artist's  name«  neapkhz.  Small  heads  and 
busts,  in  full  and  half  relief,  are  frequently  found  executed  in 
this  stone,  which  have  probably  served  to  complete  statuettes 
in  the  precious  metals. 

The  name  (though  probably  derived  from  the  Indian  word 
for  the  stone)  was  by  the  fetnciful  Greeks  interpreted  as  if 
formed  from  their  own  language,  and  thereupon  the  gem  was 
invested  by  them  with  the  virtue  of  acting  as  an  antidote  to 
the  eflfects  of  wine.  Hence  the  point  of  the  epigram  prefixed 
to  this  article,  and  also  of  another  by  Asclepiades  or  Anti- 
pater  of  Thessalonica  (Anth.  ix.  752) : — 

"  A  Bacchante  wild,  on  amethyst  I  stand, 
The  engraving  truly  of  a  skilful  hand  ; 
The  subject 's  foreign  to  the  sober  stone, 
But  Cleopatra  doth  the  jewel -own ; 
And  on  hor  royal  hand  all  will  agree 
The  drunken  goddess  needs  must  sober  be." 

Even  in  the  last  century  this  stone  was  still  held  in  high 
estimation.  Queen  Charlotte's  necklace  of  well-matched 
Amethysts,  the  most  perfect  in  existence,  was  valued  at 
2000?. ;  at  present  it  would  not  command  as  many  shillings — 
so  great  has  been  the  importation  of  late  years  of  (merman 
Amethysts  and  Topazes  (purple  and  yellow  crystals  of 
quartz),  which  are  dug  up  in  endless  abundance  in  the  Sie- 
bengeberge  on  the  Rhine,  where  they  are  cut  and  polished 
by  steam-power,  and  despatched  into  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
be  made  up  into  cheap  articles  of  jewellery.  They  are  also 
found  plentifully  about  Wicklow  in  Ireland.  These  occi- 
dental stones  are  of  a  deep,  rich  hue,  but  have  very  little 
brilliancy :    formerly  they  were  largely  imported  from  the 
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East  Indies,  and  tfiese  were  light  coloured,  but  extremely 
lustrous.  In  modem  usage  the  Amethyst  is  the  only  stone  it 
is  deemed  allowable  to  wear  in  mourning.'' 

Wo  may  here  mention  the  true  oriental  Amethyst,  a  very 
rare  and  valuable  stone,  being  in  reality  a  purple  Sapphire, 
but  its  purple  has  little  of  the  redness  of  that  seen  in  the 
common  Amethyst,  but  is  rather  an  extremely  deep  shade  of 
violet  It  is  a  much  rarer  stone  than  the  ordinary  blue 
Sapphire,  but  very  inferior  to  it  in  beauty.  English  jewellers 
absurdly  call  the  common  Amethyst,  if  very  bright  and  of 
two  shades  of  colour,  by  the  name  of  Oriental ;  a  stone  which 
in  reality  few  of  them  in  all  their  experience  have  ever  met 
with. 


SAPPHIRUS  —  HYACINTHUS. 

That  the  Sapphirus  of  the  ancients  was  our  Lapis-lazuli  is 
evident  from  Pliny's  description  of  it,  "  that  it  came  from 
Media  (whence  the  entire  supply  of  the  latter  stone  is  brought 
at  the  present  day),  that  it  was  opaque,  and  sprinkled  with 
specks  of  gold,  and  was  of  two  sorts,  a  dark  and  a  light  blue. 
It  was  considered  unfit  for  engraving  upon  in  consequence  of 
its  substance  being  fiiU  of  hard  points,"  the  small  spots  of 
yellow  pyrites  which  appear  like  gold.  Nevertheless  both 
intagli  and  caraei  of  Eoman  times  are  frequent  in  this 
material,  but  rarely  any  works  of  much  merit,  though  fairly 
executed  Boman  intagli  in  it  are  not  scarce.^     With  Itcdian 


^  The  colour  of  the  Amethyst  can 
be  dispelled  by  a  careful  roasting  in 
hot  ashes.  Hence,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  desirable  to  ob- 
tain a  suite  of  stones  of  the  same 
shade,  the  jewellers  were  able  to 
obtain  this  result  by  subjecting  the 
several  Amethyst**  to  the  heat  for 


a  greater  or  shorter  time  until  they 
were  all  brought  to  the  same  tint 
of  purple. 

®  I  have  lately  seen  a  very  fine 
head  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  a 
large  and  fine-a>loured  Lapis-lazuli, 
the  reverse  of  the  stone  engraved 
with  full-length  figures   of  A])ollo 
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artiste  it  has  been  a  great  favourite,  especially  for  engravings 
in  relief  and  for  busts  of  statuettes.     A  serious  defect  of  this 
substance  is  that  it  loses  its  beautiful  azure  by  exposure  to 
heat  and  moisture,  and  assumes  a  chalky  appearance.    It  has 
been  asserted  positively  by  many  modern  mineralogists  that 
the  Cyanos  of  Pliny  was  our  Sdpphire ;  but  this  opinion  is 
by  no  means  borne  out  by  his  description  of  the  former 
stone : — "  The  Cyanos  shall  be  noticed  separately,  a  favour 
granted  to  the  blue  colour  lately  mentioned  (when  speaking 
of  the  blue  Jasper).     The  best  sort  is  the  Scythian,  then  the 
Cyprian,  and  last  of  all  the  Egyptian.     It  is  very  largely 
imitated  by  staining  crystal,  and  a  certain  king  of  Egypt  has 
the  credit  of  having  first  discovered  how  to  tinge  crystal  this 
colour.     This  also  is  divided  into  male  and  female.     There 
is  sometimes  gold-dust  seen  within  it^  but  difierent  from  that 
in  the  Lapis-lazuli.     For  in  the   latter  the   gold  shines  in 
points  or  specks  amidst  the  azure  colour."     This  mention  of 
the  gold-dust  visible  in  the  Cyanos,  but  only   occasionally, 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  the  clear  variety  of 
the  Lapis-lazuli,  pieces  of  wliich  sometimes  occur  entirely  free 
from  the  golden  specks  of  pyrites.     Or  it  may  have  been  a 
bright  crj^stal  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  in  its  native 
state  nearly  transparent  and  of  considerable  hardness.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  was  clearly  not  the  present  precious  stone  the 
Sapphire. 

WTiat  the  Cyanus  really  was  may  bo  deduced  from  the 
follo^ring  passage  of  Theophrastus  (c.  55) : — "And  as  there  is 
a  Ked  Ochre  l>oth  natural  and  artificial,  so  is  there  a  Cyanos, 
also  both  produced  naturally,  and   made   by  art  like   that 


and  Venus  with  Cupid.     The  in-  middle  Roman  work,  an<l  may  have 

taglio  was  pronounced  by  the  Gcr-  been  the  ornament  of  a  lady  of  tlie 

man   antiquaries  to  be  coeval  with  family  Macriana. 
Alexander ;  to  me  it  rather  appears 
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manufactured  in  Egypt.  Of  the  Cyanoe  there  are  three 
kinds — the  Egyptian,  the  Scythian,  and  a  third  the  Cyprian. 
The  Egyptian  is  the  best  for  thick-bodied  paints,  but  the 
Scythian  for  those  of  a  diluted  kind.  The  Egyptian  is  pro- 
duced artificially,  and  the  writers  of  the  history  of  their  kings 
mention  this  also,  which  of  the  kings  it  was  who  first  made  a 
fused  Cyanos  in  imitation  of  the  natural  stone ;  and  that  this 
mineral  used  to  be  sent  as  a  present  from  other  regions. 
From  Phenicia,  however,  it  was  brought  as  a  fixed  tribute, 
an  appointed  quantity  of  Cyanos,  so  much  in  its  native  state 
and  so  much  ciilcined.  The  persons  who  grind  up  paints  say 
that  the  Cyanos  produces  of  itself  four  diflFerent  shades  of 
colour ;  the  first,  made  from  the  thinnest  pieces,  being  the 
lightest ;  the  second,  from  the  thickest,  giving  the  darkest 
tint."  This  artificial  substance  is  the  blue  enamel  so  uni- 
versally used  in  all  Egyjitian  works  in  terracotta,  and  made 
by  fusing  together  copi>er  filings,  powdered  flint,  and  soda,  in 
imitation  of  the  native  sulphate  of  copper,  the  true  Cyanoa 
This  antique  invention  is  still  employed  by  enamellers  under 
the  name  of  Zaflre. 


HYACINTHUS  =  SAPrHIRE. 

*A  a'<f>payis  vwcivBos^  *An6Wa>v  8'  €(rr\v  iv  avrji 
KCLi  Adfpmjf  TTorepov  fiaWov  6  ArfTotdas ; 

Anthol.  ix.  751. 

**  Engraved  on  Hyacinth  fair  Daphne  shines 
With  Phoebus ;  say  to  which  his  heart  inclines  ?  " 

That  the  Hyacinthus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Sapphire  of 
the  present  day  will  be  clear  to  every  mineralogist  who  will 
carefully  consider  the  minute  description  of  the  gem  given 
by  Solinus : — "  Amongst  those  things  of  which  we  have 
spoken  (in  Ethiopia)  is  found  also  the  Hyacinthus  of  a  shin- 
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ing  sky-blue  colour ;  a  precious  stone  if  it  be  found  without 
blemish,  for  it  is  extremely  subject  to  defects.     For  generally 
it  is  either  diluted  with  violet,  or  clouded  with  dark  shades,  or 
else  melts  away  into  a  watery  hue  with  too  much  whiteness. 
The  best  colour  of  the  stone  is  a  steady  one,  neither  dulled 
by  too  deep  a  dye  nor  too  clear  with  excessive  transparency, 
but  which  draws  a  sweetly  coloured  tint  (florem)  from  the 
double  mixture  of  brightness  and  purple.     This  is  the  gem 
that  feels  the  air  and  sympathises  with  the  heavens,  and 
does  not  shine  equally  if  the  sky  be  cloudy  or  bright.     Be- 
sides, when  put  in  the  mouth  it  is  colder  than  other  stones. 
For  engravings  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  adapted,  inasmuch 
as  it  defies  all  grinding  (attritum  respuat) ;  it  is  not  however 
entirely  invincible,  for  it  is  engraved   upon   and  cut  into 
shape  (scribitur  et  figuratur)  by  the  diamond."     In  the  pre- 
ceding passage  Solinus  has  spoken  of  the  production  of  cin- 
namon in  the  same  district,  which,  as  the  native  country  of 
this  spice,  must  have  been  situated  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Tlie    importations   from    India    and   from    Ethiopia   \vould 
naturally  be  confounded  together,  since  the  produce  of  all 
these  eastern  regions  came  to  Alexandria  by  the  way  of  the 
Ked  Sea. 

We  have  already  noticed  Pliny's  account  of  the  Ilya- 
cinthus ;  it  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  above,  although  his 
description  of  the  gem  is  by  no  means  so  particular  as  that  of 
Solinus ;  who,  to  judge  from  his  style,  probably  flourished  two 
centuries  later  than  the  former  writer.*  The  great  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India,  established  after  the  age  of 
Trajan,  had  by  that  time  made  the  Romans  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  gems.  At  present  all  our  best 
Sappliires   come   from   Ceylon ;  the    only  place   in   Europe 


•  The  first  author  who  (luotes  him  is  the  grammarian  Priscianus,  in  the 
fifth  aritury. 
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where  they  hftvo  been  found  being  a  brook  near  Expailly,  in 
France ;  but  these  are  all  of  a  pale  colour  and  small  size, 
^riio  ancients  obtained  their  Hyacintlis  from  the  beds  of 
torrents,  just  as  the  Cingalese  do  Sapphires  at  this  day ;  for 
the  gem  never  occurs  in  the  matrix,  but  always  in  rolled 
masses  mingled  with  the  gravel.  This  peculiarity  of  their 
origin  is  elegantly  alluded  to  by  Naumachius  in  his  *  Mar- 
riage Precepts,'  v.  58 : — 

**  Dote  not  on  gold,  nor  round  thy  neck  so  fair 
I1ic  purple  hyacinth  or  green  jasper  wear  ; 
For  gold  and  silver  are  but  dust  and  earth, 
And  gems  themselves  can  boast  no  real  worth ; 
Stones  are  they,  scattered  o'er  the  pebbly  coast, 
Or  on  the  torrent^s  brink  at  random  toss'd.'' 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  preserved  amongst  the  anti- 
quities foimd  at  Richborough,  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  a  portion  of  a  necklace  formed  of  small 
rough  Sapphires,  drilled  through  the  middle  of  each  stone 
and  linked  together  with  gold  wire,  doubtless  the  very  kind 
of  ornament  alluded  to  by  Naumachius  in  the  above  lines. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Adamas  of  Pliny  were  evi- 
dently Sapphires,  to  judge  from  the  terms  he  uses  in  de- 
scribing them:  "latenim  sexangulo  laevore  turbinatus  in 
mucronem ;"  for  this  six-sided  smooth  and  pointed  crystal  is 
the  ])rimitive  form  of  the  Sapphire.  The  steel-colour  and 
great  weight  ^^  which  he  assigns  to  the  Siderites  also  prove 
the  same,  for  no  other  term  could  so  aptly  describe  the  tint 
of  the  unpolished  light  Sapphire.  The  "  aereus  color," 
also,  of  his  Cyprian  adamant  is  the  sky-blue  of  our  best 
Sapphire,  its  hue  being  the  exact  shade   of  the  "air"  or 


'°  The  si)ccilic  gravity  of  the  Sapphire  is  actualh'  one  degree  greater  than 
that  of  the  Diamond. 
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atmosphere  in  the  climate  of  Rome.*  It  is  also  stated  of 
this  variety  that,  besides  its  bhie  tinge,  it  could  be  perforated 
by  means  of  another  Diamond,  i,  e,  of  a  true  Indian  stone, 
to  which  alone  the  Sapphire  yields  in  hardness.  The  Ught- 
coloured  Sapphires  can  be  rendered  entirely  colourless  by 
exposure  to  intense  heat  for  some  hours,  and  acquire  also 
great  brilliancy,  so  as  often  to  be  passed  off  for  real  Dia- 
monds. The  engravings  on  Diamond  ascribed  to  Jacopo  da 
Trezzo  and  other  artists  of  the  Eenaissance  were  in  reality 
upon  this  material,  or  else  on  white  Topaz.  Antique  intagli 
in  Sapphire  that  have  come  under  my  inspection  are  the 
following :  a  head  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  stone  an  octagon  and 
of  the  finest  deep  colour ;  a  head  of  Phoebus,  full  face  and 
surrounded  by  rays,  on  a  pale  stone  of  nearly  hemispherical 
shape,  the  work  extremely  spirited  but  not  of  so  decidedly 
antique  a  character  as  the  first  mentioned  (from  the  Hcrz 
Collection) ;  a  magnificent  head  of  Jupiter,  inscribed  nr, 
supposed  to  be  the  signature  of  Pyrgoteles  himself,  but  more 
probably  the  owner's  name,  engraved  on  a  pale  Sapphire, 
the  back  of  which  was  somewhat  globose  and  highly  polished. 
This  stone  was  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  disco- 
vered forming  the  ornament  of  the  pommel  of  the  handle 
to  a  Turkish  dagger,  the  intaglio  being  entirely  concealed 
by  the  setting,  "  the  Sapphire  being  set  as  a  stone  cut  oi 
cahochan,  the  flat  face  downwards,"  This  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  its  authenticity,  and  shows  that  the  gem  had 
been  picked  up  by  some  Oriental  who  looked  to  nothing 
but  the  value  of  the  material  and  utterly  disregarded  the 
art  displayed  upon  it.  This  intaglio  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges,  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  Greek 
school.    A  head  of  Alexander  as  rei)resented  on  his  drachma), 

'   ••  AerlR  ccce  color  turn  cum  sine  iiubibus        "  TIjc  colour  of  the  air  we  view  on  hiRli, 

apr  ••  fy^^^l  \    /^  \\\   174  When  not  a  cloud  is  »oon  tlirouKb  all  Ihc 

sky." 

I] 
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and  of  the  same  size  as  that  coin,  on  a  pale  stone  streaked 
with  indigo,  the  execution  of  the  intaglio  in  a  flat,  peculiar 
manner,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  gems  assigned  to  the 
cities  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  indubitably  antique.*  Of  intagli 
of  a  later  date  the  Pulsky  Collection  can  boast  of  a  portrait 
of  Pope  Paul  III.,  by  the  famous  Alessandro  Cesati,  on  a 
beautiful  Sappliire  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square,  a  truly 
inestimable  gem  both  for  the  fineness  of  the  stone  and  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  engraving. 

This  stone  derived  its  ancient  name  Hyacinthus  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  colour  to  the  blue  fleur-de-lys  fetbled  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Apollo's  favourite  Hyacinthus, 
and  to  bear  inscribed  on  its  petals  aiaI,  the  cry  of  grief  of 
tlio  god,  an  inscription  still  to  be  seen  there.  This  sameness 
of  names,  of  the  boy  and  of  the  stone,  gave  the  origin  of  the 
epigram  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

The  modem  name  of  Sapphire  is  due  to  its  colour ;  the 


2  Another  very  imiwrtant  intaglio 
of  clearly  anti<iiie  Roman  work,  on 
a  large  pale  stone,  has  lately  come 
under  my  notice.  The  subject  is 
two  actors,  the  one  in  front  seated, 
and  both  bending  over  a  comic  mask 
lying  on  a  low  altar  (the  Thymele) 
in  front  of  them.  The  princiiml 
figure  is  wrapped  in  a  toga,  and 
holds  in  his  hand  the  usual  crooked 
stick,  the  badge  of  the  comedian. 
On  the  back  of  the  chair  hangs  a 
huge  tragic  mask.  The  intaglio 
appears  of  the  date  of  the  Middle 
Empire.  In  the  possession  of  the 
same  collector  is  a  small  Etruscan 
scarabeus  on  a  very  pale  stone;  a 
proof  how  early  that  people  had  at- 
tained the  skill  of  working  in  this 
most  difficult  material.  But  the 
most  important  antique  piece  in 
Sapphire   that  has  ever  l)een   dis- 


covered is  a  cameo  (now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Eastwood),  present- 
ing the  well-known  subject  of  Hebe 
and  the  Eagle,  cut  in  half-relief  on 
a  heart-shai)ed  stone  of  fine  colour, 
1 J  inch  long  by  1|  wide.  The  work 
is  apparently  of  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
and  is  of  considerable  merit,  though 
producing  but  little  effect,  from  the 
clouded  surface  of  the  gem  upon 
which  such  wonderful  patience  and 
skill  have  been  lavished :  a  circum- 
stance of  itself  attesting  the  late 
period  of  its  execution.  The  stone 
has  a  hole  drilled  through  its  longer 
axis,  evidently  done  in  India,  that 
it  might  be  worn  as  a  bead,  before 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Roman 
dealer,  and  subsequently  engraved 
as  a  cameo ;  for  the  work  in  one 
place  has  cut  down  into  the  per- 
foration. 
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ancient  Sapphims  or  Lapis-lazuli  furnishing  the  paint  ultra- 
marine, " sapphirinus "  came  to  signify  "azure;"  and  we 
find  the  blue  varieties  of  the  precious  Corundum  already 
called  Sapphirini  by  Camillo  Leonardo  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  red  and  yellow 
varieties  (Ruby  and  Oriental  Topaz)  of  the  same  family. 
The  Hyacinthus  of  the  classic  writers  is  always  the  blue 
kind;  but  Marbodus,  in  the  11th  century,  already  makes 
the  three  divisions  above  noticed,  the  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
and,  with  an  accuracy  surprising  for  that  early  period,  refers 
them  all  to  the  same  family — the  modem  mineralogical  clas- 
sification. 

At  the  Renaissance  the  price  of  coloured  gems  of  perfect 
quality  fiur  exceeded  that  of  the  Diamond ;  and  as  a  curiosity 
I  give  Cellini's  table  of  their  comparative  value,  from  his 
*  Orificeria ' — 

Kuby  (of  one  carat  weight)  =  800  gold  scudi. 

Emerald       400  ,, 

Diamond      100  ,, 

Sapphire      10  ,, 

The  gold  scudo  equalled  a  half-sovereign  in  weight,  but 
was  of  far  greater  value  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
worth  of  money.  This,  however,  was  not  so  great  at  the 
time  he  wrote  (about  1560)  in  Italy,  then  the  richest  country 
of  Europe,  as  it  was  in  England,  where  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  money  then  and  now  is  usually  computed  as 
fifteen  to  one.  At  the  present  day  a  perfect  Sapphire  or 
Emerald  of  one  carat  will  sell  equally  for  3?.,  a  Diamond 
brilliant-cut  for  8Z.  A  Ruby  of  a  carat  is  worth  the  same  as 
the  two  first ;  but  if  it  should  weigh  more  than  two  carats 
and  be  perfect,  its  value  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Diamond. 
I  have  seen  a  perfect  Ruby,  weighing  four  carats,  that  had 
been  bought  for  300Z. ;  a  Diamond  of  the  same  weight  would 
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only  have  been  worth  160Z.^  Vossius  mentions  a  Ruby 
belonging  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  11.  as  large  as  a  small 
hen's  egg,  and  valued  at  60,000  ducats,  or  30,0OOZ.  The 
King  of  Ava  possesses  at  present  one  even  larger,  and  quite 
perfect  in  colour  and  in  water,  set  as  an  ear-drop.  Its  value 
is  inestimable  and  far  bevond  that  of  a  Diamond  of  similar 
dimensions. 


RUBY. 

The  name  of  this  stone  is  merely  an  epithet  of  its  colour, 
as  being  the  red  variety  of  the  Hyacinthus.  For  the  same 
reason  Marbodus  calls  the  same  gem  "  Granaticus,"  from  its 
resomblaneo  to  the  vermilion  blossom  of  the  pomegranate. 
This  was  probably  the  anthrax  *  of  Theophrastus,  of  which  he 
says  that  a  very  small  stone  used  to  sell  for  forty  gold  staters 
(about  forty  guineas),  a  statement  which  could  not  apply,  at 
that  period  of  high  civilisation  and  extensive  commerce  with 
all  regions,  to  the  Garnet  or  Carbuncle,  a  common  stone  and 
produced  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  must 
also  be  included  among  the  numerous  species  of  the  Car- 
bunculus  described  by  Pliny,  although  he  gives  the  first  rank 
to  the  Carbunculi  Amethystizontes,  our  Almandines  *  or  Gar- 
nets of  Siriam.  One  of  the  qualities  which  he  assigns  to  the 
Carbunculus,  that  of  not  being  affected  by  the  fire,  wjience 
they  were  called  Acausti,  only  applies  to  the  Ruby,  for  the 
Garnet  easily  fuses  into  a  dark  globule  of  oxide  of  iron. 


'  I  have  been  assured  by  a  person 
of  great  experience  in  precious  stones, 
that  he  has  insiwcted  a  perfect  Ruby, 
weigliing  only  eleven  grains,  which 
had  been  sold  for  1100/.,  or  100/. 
per  grain  ! — probably  the  highest 
rate  at  which  a  precious  stone  has 
been  estimated  since  the  times  of 
the   famous   Opal    of   the    senator 


Nonius. 

*  This  name  signifies  a  live  coal, 
because  it  is  red  in  colour,  but  held 
against  the  sun  assumes  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  burning  piece  of  charcoal. 

*  So  called  from  resembling  in 
colour  the  blossom  of  the  almond- 
tree,  a  purplish  pink. 
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Henckel  relates  an  experiment  in  which  a  Ruby  was  suffi- 
ciently softened  by  means  of  a  powerful  burning-glass  to 
receive  the  impression  from  a  Jasper  intaglio  without  the 
slightest  detriment  to  its  original  colour  and  hardness  when 
it  became  cold* 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  gem  was  the  ancient  Lychnis 
already  mentioned  under  "Jacinth."  All  that  Pliny  says  of 
it  is,  "  Of  the  same  family  of  blazing  stones  is  the  Lychnis, 
so  called  from  its  lighting  up  lamps  (or,  perhaps,  Ughting  up 
by  lamplight,  lucemarum  accensu),  but  yet  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  It  is  produced  near  Orthosia  and  in  the  whole  of 
Caria  and  the  neighbouring  regions ;  but  the  most  esteemed 
in  India,  which  sort  some  have  called  a  Carbuncle  of  milder 
hue.  The  second  in  rank  is  the  Ionia,  so  called  from  its 
similarity  to  the  flower  of  the  same  name  (the  Greek  lov,  or 
red  cyclamen).  And  amongst  these  sorts  I  find  there  is  a 
difference;  one  kind  has  a  purple  lustre,  the  other  a  red 
(cocco) :  warmed  in  the  sun  or  by  friction  \\ith  the  fingers, 
they  attract  straws  and  scraps  of  paper."  The  description  of 
it  given  by  Solinus  is,  as  before,  more  definite ;  he  calls  the 
stone  Lychnites,  because  it  shines  most  by  lamplight :  it  is 
both  of  a  transparent  purple  and  of  a  light  red,  and  attracts 
bits  of  thread,  straws,  &c.,  when  rubbed  or  heated  in  the 
sun.  It  is  very  difficult  to  engrave,  and  then  pulls  away  the 
wax  as  if  by  a  bite — *'  velut  quodam  animalis  morsu."  Now 
all  these  qualities  can  be  found  united  in  no  other  gem  than 
the  Kuby :  the  best  still  come  from  India  (though  inferior 
ones  are  sometimes  found  in  Bohemia).  Tlie  finest  Kuby 
shines  with  the  red  of  the  cochineal  (cocco),  the  Balais  is 
often  quite  of  a  lilac  colour  (purpura^ :  they  are  only  sur- 
passed in  hardness  by  the  Sappliire  and  the  Diamond ;  in  fact, 
none  but  Oriental  artists  ever  attempt  engraving  on  them 
in  modem  times.     I  have  not  yet  had   an   opportunity  of 
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tr}^ing  whether  the  scarlet  Ruby  is  electric;  but,  from  its 
belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  Sapphire,  it  probably  ynil 
be  found  to  possess  that  property.  In  my  own  collection  is 
an  antique  intaglio,  a  head  of  M.  Aurelius,  cut  on  a  gem 
exactly  answering  to  this  description  of  the  Lychnis :  its  colour 
is  a  curious  mixture,  a  yellowish  red,  appearing  purple  or 
lilac  when  held  against  the  light,  and  at  a  certain  angle 
presenting  shades  of  blood-red :  the  stone  itself  is  as  electric 
as  amber,  and  apparently  of  excessive  hardness.  It  was 
pronounced  by  a  very  experienced  lapidary  to  be  a  Spinelle 
Ruby,  but  more  probably  it  should  be  termed  a  Balais. 

The  Romans  experienced  the  same  difficulty  as  exists  at 
the  present  day  in  distinguishing  the  various  sorts  of  the 
Carbunculus  from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  practice 
of  jewellers  of  bcwking  them  with  various  foils  so  as  to 
improve  their  colour,  "tanta  est  in  illis  occasio  artis,  sub- 
ditis  per  qua)  translucere  cogantur."  This  delusion  is  espe- 
cially to  be  observed  in  works  of  the  Renaissance,  where 
camei  portraits,  set  in  rings,  often  appear  like  the  finest 
Rubies,  but  are  in  fact  only  Garnets  backed  with  a  ruby 
foil.  It  was  also  believed,  in  Pliny's  time,  that  the  dull- 
coloured  Carbunculi  could  be  made  lustrous  by  maceration  in 
vinegar  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  and  that  the  efiect 
lasted  for  the  same  number  of  months.  These  gems  were 
also  imitated  so  well  in  paste,  that  the  false  ones  could  only 
be  distinguished  by  their  inferior  hardnesa  And  this  is 
exactly  true,  for  I  have  met  with  an  antique  paste  bearing 
a  splendid  intaglio  of  a  Medusa's  head,  which  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  known  not  to  be  a  real  Carbuncle ;  it  even  showed 
all  the  flaws  within  its  substance,  which  the  real  stone  always 
presents.® 

*  These  flaws  are  produced  pur-  suddculy  on  its  withdrawal  from 
posely,   by   letting   the    i)aste  cool     the  furnace. 
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True  Rubies,  and  of  good  colour,  uncut,  but  rudely  polished, 
occur  both  in  ancient  jewellery  and  set  in  antique  rings.  In 
the  Herz  Collection  was  a  necklace  formed  of  rough  Rubies 
and  Emeralds  of  fine  colour  of  the  size  of  horsebeans,  drilled 
through  and  linked  together  with  strong  twisted  gold-wire, 
in  a  similar  manner  (but  much  more  substantially)  to  the 
Sapphire  necklace  from  Richborough,  already  described. 
The  Ruby,  though  of  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the 
Sapphire,  yields  to  it  in  hardness ;  but  yet  antique  intagli 
are  even  rarer  in  it  than  in  the  former  stone.  In  fact,  the 
experienced  Lessing,  as  well  as  the  Comte  de  Clarac,  alto- 
gether deny  the  existence  of  any  really  antique  intagli  in 
these  harder  gems,  but  the  instances  already  adduced  under 
"  Emerald "  and  "  Sapphire "  sufficiently  prove  that  this 
dictum,  though  generally  true,  yet  admits  of  some  rare 
exceptions.  It  may  also  be  remarked  in  this  place  that 
engravings  on  any  of  the  preciauB  stones  are  always  to  be 
examined  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  modem  artists  en- 
graving for  wealthy  patrons  having  found  it  their  interest  to 
employ  such  substances  as  recommended  themselves  to  their 
purse-proud  employers  by  the  mere  value  of  the  stone  (a  thing 
which  at  least  they  could  appreciate),  as  well  as  by  the  art 
thereupon  displayed,  which  was  frequently  to  them  but  a 
minor  consideration.  The  ancient  artists,  on  the  contrary, 
chose  such  stones  as  were  best  suited  for  the  execution  of 
the  work,  and  to  give  the  most  perfect  impression  of  it  when 
required  for  use  as  a  signet ;  always,  for  these  reasons,  pre- 
ferring the  Sard,  on  which  more  engravings  by  the  famous 
artists  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  than  upon  all  the  other 
gems  put  together.  Entirely  devoted  to  the  one  object, 
that  of  attaining  to  perfection,  they  entirely  disregarded  the 
paltry  merit  of  overcoming  obstacles  by  the  fruitless  waste  of 
their  invaluable  time;    neither  did  they  seek  for  glory  by 
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the  preciousness  of  the  material  of  their  work  rather  than  by 
the  excellence  of  the  work  itself. 

The  following  are  the  only  intagli  on  Euby  that  I  haye 
met  with  of  apparently  indisputable  authenticity : — A  head 
of  Hercules,  in  the  Webb  Cabinet,  of  good  bold  work,  the 
stone  of  small  size,  and  bad  colour,  and  full  of  flaws.  A  mag- 
nificent head  of  Thetis,  wearing  a  helmet  formed  of  a  crab's 
sliell,  of  the  finest  Greek  work  as  far  as  the  style  can  guide 
one's  judgment,  engraved  on  a  large  irregular  stone  of  a 
beautiful  rose-colour:  it  belonged  to  the  Herz  Collection, 
where,  however,  it  was  classed  among  the  Cinque-Cento  gems. 
On  a  pale  Kuby,  too,  occurred  the  very  finest  intaglio  I  have 
ever  beheld,  a  fiill  face  of  a  Bacchante  crowned  with  ivy ; 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  full  of  a  wild  inspiration, 
and  the  exquisite  treatment  of  the  hair  and  the  flesh  beyond 
all  praise, — a  true  masterpiece  of  the  best  days  of  the  Greek 
glyptic  school.  At  the  side  was  the  name  eaahn  in  very 
minute  and  elegant  characters,  a  name  which  was  previously 
known  as  occurring  upon  an  admirable  bust  of  Harpocrates. 
This  gem  was  pronounced  antique  by  the  best  judges  in 
Paris,  and  is  now  in  the  Fould  Collection. 

TOPAZ  =  CHRYSOLITE,  CHRYSOPRASE. 

The  ancient  Topaz '  was  the  present  Chrysolite  or  Peridot, 
as  clearly  appears  from  the  description  of  it  as  being  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  the  Red  Sea,  of  a  bright  greenish- 
yellow,  a  colour  pecub'ar  to  itself  (in  suo  virenti  genere),  and 
the  softest  of  all  the  precious  stones,  yielding  readily  to  the 
file.     Tlie  Peridot  is  extremely  difficult  to  polish  so  as  to 


7  Pliny  oddly  derives  Topazion  "  to  seek,"  because  the  island  where 
from  "  topazein,"  which  he  says  in  it  is  found  is  often  lost  amidst  thick 
the    "  Troglodyte "    tongue    means     fogs. 
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bring  out  all  its  brilliancy,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
peculiar  process,  known  but  to  few  lapidaries,  in  which  vitriol 
is  employed. 

Theophrastus  (c.  27),  speaking  of  the  Smaragdus,  says, 
"  There  is  a  certain  mode  of  working  this  stone  so  as  to  give 
it  lustre,  for  in  its  native  state  it  has  no  brilliancy."  It  is 
very  likely  that  he  has  the  Peridot  in  view  in  this  passage, 
for  in  his  age  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  only  source  of 
the  supply  of  the  true  Emerald,  as  w  ell  as  of  the  Peridot  or 
Topazion ;  whicli  last,  by  the  way,  Pliny  classes  in  his  de- 
scription as  next  in  order  to  the  Smaragdus.  It  was  found 
in  pieces  of  such  size  as  to  allow  of  a  statuette  of  Queen 
Arsinoe,  in  whose  time  it  was  first  brought  to  Egypt,  to  be 
carved  out  of  a  single  gem.  All  these  characteristics  are 
combined  in  our  Peridot,  a  stone  on  which  I  have  rarely 
seen  antique  engravings,  although  such  of  modem  times  arc 
sufficiently  abundant  Its  extreme  softness  probably  de- 
terred the  ancients  from  using  it  for  engraving  upon,  as  it 
soon  wears  away  when  carried  on  the  finger.*  It  was  highly 
valued  still  in  Pliny's  age,  though  somewhat  fallen  in  esti- 
mation from  the  time  of  its  first  discovery,  when  it  was  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  gems.^ 

In  compensation  for  this  exchange  of  names  the  ancient 


*  I  have,  however,  met  with  two 
Roman  iDtagli,  both  figures  of  Mi- 
nerva, upon  this  stone,  and  now  pos- 
sess a  Medusa's  head,  cut  in  the 
bold,  grand  style  of  the  period  of  its 
first  introduction  into  Alexandria, 
in  a  large  and  very  globose  Peridot : 
an  extraordinary  gem,  both  for  work- 
manshi])  and  rarity  of  material. 

•  Were  it  not  for  its  softness  this 
would  be  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  all  gems  as  an  ornament :  by 
candle-light  esix.*cially  it  has  all  the 


lustre  of  the  Diamond,  and  appears 
of  the  purest  water,  its  colour  not 
btung  then  discernible.  The  Chry- 
solite differs  from  the  Peridot  in 
being  much  harder,  as  well  as  of  a 
yellower  tint;  for  in  it  the  yellow 
predominates  over  the  green.  In 
the  Peridot  green  is  the  prevailing 
colour,  modified  by  yellow :  the 
stone,  in  fact,  in  the  rough,  much 
resembles  a  rolled  pebble  of  bottle- 
glass  or  Brighton  Emerald. 
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Chrysolithus  is  the  present  Topaz.  The  best  kind  is  a  yellow 
variety  of  the  Ruby,  of  equal  value  and  hardness  with  that 
gem,  and  very  rare ;  Dutens  values  it  at  a  third  higher  than 
the  Sapphire.  But  most  Topazes  come  now  from  Brazil; 
they  are  much  softer,  and  of  a  different  chemical  composition 
from  the  Ruby ;  and  besides  the  orange,  there  are  white,  red, 
and  blue  varieties  of  this  stone,  only  to  be  distinguished  firom 
the  Diamond,  Ruby,  and  Sapphire  by  their  much  greater 
softness. 

The  Chrysolithus  was  the  only  gem  set  transparent  by  the 
Romans,  who  seem  never  to  liave  engraved  it  All  other 
stones  were  foiled  with  aurichalcum,  i.  e.  a  red  foil  of  copper 
and  gold  In  confirmation  of  this  remark  of  Pliny,  I  may 
observe  that,  on  taking  out  a  Sard  intaglio  from  the  oxidised 
remains  of  an  antique  iron  ring,  I  found  it  backed  by  a 
thin  plate  of  gold  of  a  reddish  colour,  very  different  to  the 
fine  gold  usually  employed  in  ancient  jewellery.  Both  Cel- 
lini and  Winckelman  have  noticed  this  ancient  practice  of 
backing  transparent  intagli  with  a  leaf  of  gold,  which  in  fact 
shows  off  the  engraving  to  greater  advantage,  when  in  wear, 
than  if  the  stone  according  to  the  modem  fashion  were  set 
open.  Pliny  mentions  the  practice  of  backing  Carbuncles 
with  silver  foil,  a  method  still  used,  and  the  best  if  the  stone 
bo  of  good  quality.  The  use  of  coloured  foils  is  a  mere  de- 
ception, and  the  sole  end  that  the  setter  has  had  in  view  is 
to  impose  upon  the  unskilful  by  thus  imparting  to  an  in- 
ferior gem  the  finest  colour  of  its  own  class. 

The  Chrysoprase  is  an  opaque,  apple-green  stone  of  a 
most  agreeable  hue,  and  extremely  hard ;  its  material  is  cal- 
cedony  coloured  by  oxide  of  nickel.  It  is  much  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Plasma,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  brightness  of 
its  tint,  in  its  hardness,  and  in  its  opacity.  Intagli  are  some- 
times met  vnth  cut  upon  a  stone  which  is  either  the  true 
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Cluysoprase,  or  else  a  Plasma  very  nearly  approaching  to  it 
in  beauty.*®  At  present  this  gem  is  only  found  at  Kosemutz 
in  Silesia. 

TUEQUOIS. 

This  stone  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  description  of  the 
ancient  Callais  :  "  which  grew  upon  its  native  rock  in  shape 
like  an  eye,  was  cut,  not  ground  into  shape,  set  oflF  gold 
better  than  any  other  gem,  was  spoilt  by  wetting  with  oil, 
grease,  or  wine,  and  was  the  easiest  of  all  to  imitate  in  glass. 
It  was  also  the  most  favourite  ornament  of  the  Carmanians  of 
that  day," — an  observation  equally  applicable  to  the  modem 
Persians,  who  lavish  it  in  profusion  over  all  their  ornaments 
and  weapons.    Many  supposed  antique  intagli  and  camei 
are  shown  cut  in  this  gem ;  but  I  suspect  the  authenticity  of 
all  that  have  come  under  my  inspection.     From  the  rapid 
decay  of  this  substance  when  exposed  for  a  few  years  to  the 
light  and  to  moisture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  in- 
taglio of  Eoman  times  executed  in  Turquois  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  reduced  to  a  chalky  mass.     This  actually  is 
the  case  with  such  gems  set  in  ornaments  but  a  few  centuries 
old,  and  which  have  lain  underground  for  part  of  that  period. 
The  mediaeval  notion  concerning  this  change  of  colour  was 
that  the  Turquois  grew  pale  on  the  finger  of  a  sickly  person, 
but  recovered  its  colour  when  transferred  to  a  healthy  hand. 
Another  fancy  was  that  its  hue  varied  with  the  hoar  of  the 
day,  so  that  to  the  careful  observer  it  could  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  dial.     In  Germany  it  is  believed  that,  when  presented  as 
a  love-gift,  its  colour  will  remain  unaltered  so  long  as  the 
giver  is  faithful,  but  will  grow  pale  as  his  affection  fades. 
The   "fossil  ivory   mottled  with  dark  blue  and  white,"  of 

***  The  true  Chrysoprasc  is  some-     jewellery,  set  altcrniitely  with  bits 
times   found   in   antique   Egyptian     of  Lapis-hizuli. 
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Theophrastus,  was  our  Occidental  Turquois:  in  which  the 
osseous  structure  is  plainly  discernible  to  the  microscope,  and 
which  also  is  much  softer  than  the  true  Oriental  Turquois,  or, 
as  jewellers  name  it,  that  "  de  la  vieille  roche,"  which  strikes 
fire  with  steel,  while  the  Occidental  can  be  scratched  by  steel. 
According  to  Hill,  the  blue  which  mottles  the  white  surface 
of  the  latter  can  by  means  of  heat  be  made  to  diflftise  itself 
regularly  throughout  the  whole,  thus  greatly  improving  its 
appearance  and  enabling  it  to  be  passed  off  for  the  precious 
variety.  It  is  in  this  softer  material  that  all  the  truly  an- 
tique camei  that  I  have  seen  have  been  executed,  by  far  the 
best  of  wliich  is  a  laureated  head  of  Augustus  among  the 
Pulsky  gems,  and  a  Gorgon's  head  now  in  the  Fould  Col- 
lection. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  original  azure 
of  these  gems,  due  to  the  oxide  of  copper,  has  been  converted 
into  a  dull  green  by  the  action  of  the  earth, 

MAGNET. 

On  Magnet,  a  black  compact  and  hard  iron-ore,*  I  have 
seen  rude  intagli  of  the  Lower  Empire,  especially  of  Gnostic 
subjects  :  the  mysterious  quality  of  the  stone  naturally  point- 
ing it  out  as  a  fit  material  for  amulets.  The  Magnet  was 
thought  by  the  Romans  capable  of  imparting  knowledge  in  a 
ease  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  as  appears  from  OrpheuSy  312 : 

"  If  o'er  thou  wish  thy  spouse's  truth  to  prove, 
If  pure  she's  kept  her  from  adulterous  love, 
Within  thy  bed  imseen  this  stone  bestow, 
Muttering  a  soothing  spell  in  whispers  low  : 
Though  wrapped  in  slumber  sound,  if  pure  and  chaste, 
She  '11  seek  to  fold  thee  in  her  fond  embrace  ; 
But  if  polluted  by  adulter}^  found, 
Hurled  from  the  couch,  she  lies  upon  the  ground." 


This  is  the  usual  material  of  the  cylinders  of  tLc  purely  Babylonian  class. 
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Dinochares,  the  architect  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  had 
commenced  the  building  of  a  temple  in  honour  of  Arsinoe,  wife 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  intended  to  be  constructed  entirely 
of  loadstone,  with  the  idea  that  an  iron  statue  of  the  queen 
would,  by  the  counterbalancing  attraction  of  every  part  of  the 
structure,  remain  suspended  in  mid-air;  but  the  plan  was 
never  carried  out  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy. 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  mediaeval  fiction  of  the  iron 
coffin  of  Mahomet.  Claudian,  Idyl,  v.,  thus  describes  a  temple 
containing  a  statue  formed  out  of  loadstone,  as  actually  exist- 
ing in  his  own  time,  the  end  of  the  4th  century : — 

"  A  stone  there  is  which  people  magnet  stylo, 
DuD,  dark  of  colour,  in  appearance  vile  ; 
Unlike  to  such  as  deck  the  coml)ed-back  hair 
Of  princes,  or  the  nocks  of  maidens  fair ; 
Or  such  as  on  the  golden  buckles  shine, 
Which  by  their  clasp  the  imperial  belt  confine. 
Yet  such  its  wondrous  force  it  far  outweighs 
All  beauteous  ornaments,  all  jewels*  blaze, 
Or  all  those  treasures  which  on  Eastern  sliores 
Th'  Indian  midst  groves  of  coral  rod  expl(>rc8. 
From  iron  draws  its  force,*  from  iron  lives ; 
'T  is  this  its  food,  't  is  this  its  banquet  gives ; 
And  hence  renews  its  strength ;  borne  through  its  veins 
The  rugged  aliment  its  life  maintains. 
Of  this  deprived,  its  frame  exhausted  lies. 
Fierce  hunger  gnaws,  and  thiret  consuming  dries. 
With  gilded  ceilings  decked  a  temple  shines. 
And  two  immoi*tiil8  grace  two  common  shrines ; 
Mars  scourging  cities  with  his  blood-stained  spear, 
And  Venus,  solace  sweet  of  human  care. 


-  'J'he  Roman  antiquaries  at  pre-     in  a  box  of  iron  filin;;a  in  order  "  to 
sent,  whenever   they   meet  with  a     keep  up  its  strength." 
liKulHtone  iiitajjlio,  always  preserve  it 
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Diiforont  their  forms — in  iron  Mars  commands  ; 

Sculptured  in  magnet  lovely  Venus  stands. 

Their  nuptials  high  with  solemn  rites  to  grace 

The  priest  prepares,  the  guardian  of  the  place : 

Tlie  hlazing  flambeaux  lead  the  dancing  quire. 

High  o'er  the  gates  the  myrtle-boughs  aspire ; 

With  heaped-up  roses  swells  the  marriage  bed, 

The  bridal  chamber  is  with  purple  spread. 

Behold  a  marvel !  instant  to  her  arms 

Her  eager  husband  Cythereia  charms, 

And,  ever  mindful  of  her  ancient  fires, 

With  amorous  breath  his  martial  breast  inspires. 

Lifts  the  loved  weight,  close  round  his  helmet  tvrines 

Her  loving  arms,  and  fond  embraces  joins. 

Drawn  by  the  mystic  influence  from  afar, 

Flies  to  the  wedded  gem  the  god  of  war  : 

The  magnet  weds  the  steel,  the  secret  rites 

Nature  attends,  and  th'  heavenly  pair  imites. 

Say  from  what  source  to  differing  metals  came 

This  hid  affinity,  this  wondrous  flame  ? 

What  mystic  concord  bends  their  stubborn  minds  ? 

The  panting  stone  love's  melting  influence  finds, 

Seeks  the  loved  metal  her  deep  wound  to  heal, 

Whilst  love's  mild  pleasures  tame  the  cruel  steel." 


TOURMALINE. 

The  Tourmaline  is  a  dark  olive-green  stone,  often  nearly 
black  and  almost  opaque.  But  Brazil,  the  land  of  coloured 
gems,  produces  also  a  blue  and  a  bright-green  variety,  trans- 
parent and  ornamental  ring-stones.  A  red  kind,  or  Rubellite, 
comes  from  India ;  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  valued  at  1000^.  This  stone  is  the 
most  electric  of  all  gems ;  one  end  of  the  crystal  attracts,  the 
other  re]:)el8,  light  objects,  when  heated  by  friction.  Some 
have  supposed  the  Rubellite  to  be  the  Lychnis  of  the  Ech 
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mans ;  but  its  inferior  hardness,  only  equal  to  that  of  quartz, 
controverts  this  theory.  On  the  olive-coloured  sort  I  have 
met  with  intagli,  but  all  modem ;  in  fact,  the  Tourmaline  was 
not  known  in  Europe  before  the  last  century. 


AVENTURINE. 

The  Sandaresus,  an  Arabian  stone,  classed  by  Pliny  among 
the  Carbunculi,  seems  to  have  been  our  Aventurine,  for  he 
describes  it  as  full  of  golden  stars  shining  through  a  trans- 
parent substance,  not  from  the  surface,  but  from  within  the 
body  of  the  stone.  The  true  Aventurine,  or  Goldie-stone,  is 
a  brownish  semi-transparent  quartz,  full  of  specks  of  yellow 
mica.  It  is  very  hard,  and  takes  a  high  polish :  in  the  last 
century  it  was  of  considerable  value,  but  now  is  altogether 
neglected.  The  common  sort,  so  often  seen  in  Italian  orna- 
ments, is  a  composition  made  by  stirring  brass  filings  into 
melted  glass,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident, 
"  per  aventura,"  whence  the  name  Aventurine. 


Herculo^.     OoDidian. 


OBSIDIAN. 


Pliny  describes  the  Obsidian  as  a  stone  found  in  ^Ethiopia 
by  a  certain  Obsidius,  who  gave  it  liis  own  name.  It  was 
very  black,  and  sometimes  transparent.     Used  as  slabs  to 
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lino  walls  of  rooms,  it  acted  as  a  dark  mirror  reflecting 
shadows  instead  of  the  objects  themselves.  "  Many  persons 
make  ring-stones  out  of  it,  and  we  have  seen  complete 
figures  of  Augustus  made  of  it."  That  prince  was  charmed 
with  the  deep  colour  (crassitudine)  of  the  stone,  and  himself 
dedicated  four  elephants  of  Obsidian  in  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord. An  Obsidian  statue  of  Menelaus,  found  among  the 
property  of  a  former  prefect  of  Egypt,  was  restored  by  order 
of  Tiberius  to  the  Heliopolitans,  its  original  destination — a 
fact  which  proves  the  ancient  use  of  the  stone  itself,  now  so 
largely  imitated  in  glass.  I  have  met  with  a  few  intagli  in 
this  stone,  wliich  greatly  resembles  black  glass,  and  is  semi- 
transparent  in  the  thinnest  parts ;  indeed  it  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished from  black  glass  by  its  superior  hardness,  easily 
scratching  the  latter  substance.  I  know  of  a  splendid  head 
of  Hercules  crowTied  with  poplar-leaves  in  Obsidian,  a  work 
apparently  of  the  Augustan  age :  a  gem  generally  considered 
by  its  former  owners  as  nothing  better  than  a  modem  dark 
paste.^  By  a  curious  coincidence  this  stone  was  employed  by 
the  old  Peruvians  also  for  mirrors,  as  well  as  for  cutting  in- 
struments, specimens  of  which  are  often  found  in  their  tombs. 

rOIlPHYRY  —  BASALT.     • 

The  first  of  these  extremely  hard  stones  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  deep  red  colour,  thickly  dotted  with  small  white 
spots.*  It  was  chiefly  employed  by  the  Eomans  for  columns 
and  bas-reliefs,  and  first  introduced  by  Vitrasius  Pollio,  who 
brought  from  Egypt  statues  of  Claudius  on  tliis  stone :  though 


3  Among  the  Praun  gems  1  ob-  stone;  and  a  rare  addition,  with  a 

served   a   grvlhis  of   the  common  Gnostic  device,  of  aj^parently  coeval 

type,  tlio  cock  and  masks,  cut  in  a  work,  \\\^n  the  reverse, 

very  hold    deep    manner   on    this  ^  Hence  called  Lej)topsephas. 
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it  did  not  ttike,  at  least  in  Pliny's  time,  as  he  adds  that  no 
one  followed  Pollio's  example.  However,  as  taste  declined, 
it  became  nnder  the  Lower  Empire  a  favourite  building 
material,  magnificent  relics  of  which  are  still  preserved.  It 
was  also,  probably  when  still  a  novelty,  used  for  intagli,  on 
selected  pieces  of  peculiar  bright  colour,  some  of  which  I 
have  noticed  of  very  good  work,  and  of  an  early  imperial 
date.  It  was  also  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Italian 
artists  of  the  Revival :  the  Florence  Gallery  possesses  a  fine 
head  of  Leo  X.,  engraved  on  a  piece  of  large  size,  and  set  in 
iron,  to  be  used  as  an  official  seal. 

On  Basalt,  a  dark,  iron-coloured  stone  of  a  very  fine  grain, 
looking  when  worked  more  like  metal  than  a  stone,  intagli 
also  occur,  but  usually  rude  in  style,  and  of  the  Gnostic  class. 
This  stone  was  largely  used  for  statues,  both  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Bomans  of  the  Empire. 

OPALS. 

Opals  came  to  the  Romans  from  India ;  at  present  the  best 
are  brought  from  Hungary.  The  largest  known  to  the  an- 
cients did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut;  this  was  the 
famous  Opal  of  Nonius,  valued  at  20,000?.  of  our  money; 
rather  than  yield  which  to  M.  Antony,  he  preferred  going  into 
exile.  The  Turks  at  present  esteem  the  stone  almost  as  highly, 
and  readily  give  1000?.  for  a  fine  and  perfect  one  of  the  above- 
named  size.  Pliny  grows  quite  poetical  in  his  description  of 
the  Opal: — "Made  up  of  the  glories  of  the  most  precious 
gems,  to  describe  them  is  a  matter  of  inexpressible  diffi- 
culty. For  there  is  amongst  them  the  gentler  fire  of  the 
Ruby,  there  is  the  rich  purple  of  the  Amethyst,  there  is 
the  sea-green  of  the  Emerald,  and  all  shining  together  in 
an  indescribable  union.     Others  by  an  excessive  heightening 
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of  their  hues  equal  all  the  colours  of  the  painter^  others  the 
flame  of  burning  brimstone,  or  of  a  fire  quickened  by  oil." 
Yet  the  mines  of  Hungary  now  supply  Opals  infinitely  larger 
than  those  known  to  Pliny,  the  finest  of  which  are  preserved 
among  the  Austrian  crown-jewels.  Although  so  high  a  value 
is  set  upon  this  beautiful  gem,  yet  it  is  but  a  precarious  pos- 
session, being  extremely  brittle,  sometimes  cracking  when 
the  hand  is  held  near  the  fire  in  cold  weather,  and  losing  its 
beauty  completely  by  wear,  after  dust  and  grease  have  closed 
up  the  innumerable  cracks  of  its  flinty  substance,  which  pro- 
duce the  brilliant  play  of  colours  constituting  its  only  chano. 
It  is  said  that  by  roasting  an  Opal  thus  s{)oilt,  and  so  expel- 
ling the  grease  from  its  pores,  its  former  lustre  can  be  restored ; 
a  process  which  seems  to  me  extremely  hazardous.  The  Opal 
was  counterfeited  by  the  Indians  in  glass  more  successfully 
than  any  other  gem  (similitudine  indiscreta).  The  Romans 
named  it  the  Psederos,  or  Cupid,  as  being  the  perfection  of 
beauty ;  for  the  same  reason  it  was  called,  in  the  Latin  and 
German  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Orphanus  and  the  Waise. 

Some  rude  intagli,  but  apparently  antique,  sometimes  are 
found  upon  bad  and  opaque  Opals.*  Though  Pliny  calls 
India  the  sole  mother  of  the  Opal,  yet  he  can  only  mean  of 
the  best  variety,  as  he  afterwards  mentions  some  found  in 
Egypt,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Tbasos,  and  Cyprus :  these  had  less 
lustre  than  the  Indian,  their  colours  being  a  mixture  of  sky- 
blue  and  purple,  **ex  aere  et  purpura,"  which  wanted  the 
emerald  green  of  the  Indian  variety. 


^  But  there  is  a  fine  Opal  in  the  diocre  Roman  work,  and  prononnoed 

Praun    Collection,    engraved    with  antique  by  the  best  judges — a  truly 

heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  unique  gem. 
surrounded  by  nine  stars,  of  me- 
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DIAMOND. 

The  Diamond,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  must>  in  pur- 
suance of  my  plan,  occupy  the  last  place  in  the  list  of  gems, 
as  fiimishing  no  engravings  of  either  ancient  or  modem 
artists,  and  merely  supplying  an  instrument  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  work. 

Under  the  Bomans  it  was  a  well-known  gem,  and  then,  as 
now, "  the  most  precious  of  all  possessions."  Before  the  age  of 
Pliny  it  had  been  seen  only  on  the  hands  of  kings,  and  of 
but  a  few  among  them  ;  but  the  spread  of  commerce  under 
the  Caesars  had  by  that  time  made  the  gem  much  more 
common.  Six  varieties  were  then  known,  of  which  the 
Indian,  "  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  kernel,"  and  the 
Arabian  were  clearly  real  diamonds,  as  is  shown  by  their 
peculiar  form,  described  by  Pliny  as  that  of  two  whipping- 
tops  united  at  their  broadest  ends.  Their  silvery  or  steely 
lustre  is  also  noticed,  a  striking  pecuL'arity  of  the  stone  in 
its  natural  state.  The  Macedonian  found  in  the  gold-mines 
of  PhQippi  was  no  larger  than  a  cucumber-seed.  The  Cyprian, 
of  a  bluish  tinge,  "vergens  in  aereum  colorem,"  and  the 
Siderites,  of  a  steel  colour  and  very  heavy,  were  doubtless 
Sapphires,  for  they  could  be  drilled  by  means  of  another 
Diamond.  Pliny  goes  on  to  repeat  the  jeweller's  fiction  as 
to  the  infrangibility  of  the  Diamond,  a  thing  still  believed  in 
by  most  people,  who  cannot  separate  the  ideas  of  hardness 
and  of  resistance  to  violence,  and  who  do  not  choose  to  try 
so  costly  an  experiment  on  any  Diamond  in  their  own  pos- 
session. But  in  reality,  from  the  fact  of  this  gem  being  com- 
posed of  thin  layers  deposited  over  each  other  parallel  to  the 
original  faces  of  the  crystal,  it  can  easily  be  split  by  a  small 
blow  in  the  direction  of  these  laminae.  This  property  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  following  story.     The  London  jeweller 

F  2 
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intrusted  with  the  re-cutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor*  was  displaying 
his  finished  work  to  a  wealthy  patron,  who  accidentally  let 
the  slippery  and  weighty  gem  slip  through  liis  fingers  and 
fall  on  the  ground.  The  jeweller  was  on  the  point  of  fainting 
with  alarm,  and,  on  recovering  himself,  reduced  the  other  to 
the  same  state  by  informing  him,  that,  had  the  stone  struck 
the  floor  at  a  particular  angle,  it  would  infallibly  have  split 
in  two,  and  been  irreparably  ruined.  A  few  particulars  about 
this  famous  Diamond  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Taver- 
nier  saw  it  two  centuries  ago  in  the  treasury  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  not  many  years  after  its  discovery.  Its  weight  in  the 
rough,  of  above  800  carats  (according  to  report),  had  been 
reduced  to  284  by  the  bungling  Italian  lapidary  who  had 


*  The  Hindoos  have  a  superstition  torted  by  Runjeet  Singh  (by  the 
that  this  Diamond  brings  certain  means  of  starving  him  into  a  sur- 
ruin  upon  the  person  or  the  dynasty  render  of  the  treasure),  when  he 
possessing  it.  It  was  turned  up  by  had  fled  to  the  Khalsa  Court  for  re- 
a  peasant  when  ploughing  in  a  field  fuge  from  Dost  Mohammed.  Run- 
forty  miles  distant  from  Golconda,  jeet,  in  order  to  break  the  spell  and 
and  was  in  its  rough  state  fully  as  avert  the  fatal  influence  from  his 
large  as  a  hen's  egg.  Its  first  race,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the 
owner,  in  the  17th  century,  was  a  stone  to  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut; 
Hindoo  Rajah,  from  wliom  it  was  but  his  successors  would  not  relin- 
wrested  by  Meer  Jomlah,  who  pre-  quish  the  baleful  treasure,  which  in 
sented  it  to  Aurungzebe.  Imme-  a  very  few  years  worked  its  destined 
diately  after  this  fatal  gift  the  Mogul  effect— the  ruin  of  his  family  and 
race  degenerated,  each  of  his  sue-  the  subjugation  of  the  Punjaub  to 
cessors  being  more  vicious  and  in-  the  English.  Lord  Dalhousie  pre- 
capable  than  his  father,  until,  in  sented  it  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1849 ; 
1739,  the  kst,  Mohammed  Shah,  within  ten  years  the  usual  oonse- 
was  deprived  of  the  unlucky  jewel  quences  of  its  possession  were  mani- 
in  the  sack  of  Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah,  fested  in  the  Sepoy  revolt,  and  the 
The  conqueror  was  assassinated  by  all  but  total  loss  of  India  to  the 
his  generals  on  his  return  to  Persia,  British  crown,  in  which  beams  its 
and  the  Diamond  fell  into  the  hands  malignant  lustre,  lighting  up  a  very 
of  one  of  the  conspirators,  Ahmed  inauspicious  future  for  that  region. 
Shah  Doorannee,  the  founder  of  the  fated  apparently  ever  to  be  dis- 
Afifghan  monarchy,  the  history  of  turbed  by  the  measures  of  ignorant 
which  is  a  perpetual  series  of  crimes  zealots  at  home  and  the  plots  of 
and  massacres.  From  the  last  of  discontented  and  overpowerfiil  allies 
this  line,  Shah  Soojah,  it  was  ex-  in  the  country  itself. 
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brought  it  to  the  ugly  and  unskilful  form  in  which  it  appeared 
when  brought  to  this  country.  This  was  a  rude  hemisphere 
facetted  all  over,  apparently  intended  for  the  ro%e  shape. 
The  re-cutting  in  London  was  effected  by  the  means  of  a 
small  steam-engine,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  artists 
brought  expressly  from  Holland,  where  alone  the  business  is 
kept  up.  This  operation  cost  8000^.,  and  has  brought  the 
stone  to  the  form  of  a  perfect  brilliant,  with  a  wonderfiil 
augmentation  of  its  beauty  and  lustre,  though  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  weight  to  180  carats.  Even  now  it  remains  one  of 
the  largest  Diamonds  in  Europe — Halphen's  Star  of  the  South 
weighing  244  carats ;  the  great  Bussian  193 ;  the  Pitt  or 
Regent  of  France  136 ;  the  Austrian,  a  yellow  stone,  139 ; 
and  Hope's  blue  Diamond,  the  most  beautiful,  though  least 
valuable  of  all,  177.'  The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  this 
gem  was  only  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Louis  de 
Berghem,  and  the  first  ever  cut  by  him  was  a  large  one  be- 
longing to  Charles  the  Bold,  and  weighing  55  carats.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  Sancy  diamond,  which,  having  been  found 
on  his  corpse  on  the  field  of  Granson,  was  sold  for  a  few 
francs,  and,  after  passing  through  innumerable  vicissitudes 
(having  once  been  swallowed  by  a  faithful  servant  when  beset 
by  robbers,  and  afterwards  extracted  from  his  dead  body  by 
his  master),  now  reposes  amongst  the  French  regalia.  Vos- 
sius  says,  the  largest  Diamond  known  in  his  time,  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  that  bought  by  Philip  II.  of  Carlo 
Affetati,  of  Antwerp,  in  1559,  for  80,000  crowns.  Its  weight 
was  but  47i  carats.  It  was  then  a  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  stone  lost  its  lustre  by  too  much  warmth,  whence  persons 


'  The  Rajab  of  Mattan  in  Borneo  It  may,  after  all,  like  the  famous 

is  indeed  reported  to  possess  a  Dia-  Portuguese  stone,  prove  only  a  white 

mond  of  the  incredible   weight  of  Topaz  when  examined  by  an  Eu- 

367  carats,  but  no  particulars  are  ropean  connoisseur, 
given  of  its  water,  perfection,  &c. 
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on  going  to  bed  used  to  place  their  diamond  rings  on  a 
marble-table,  or  in  a  glass  of  water. 

Hence  they  were  always  worn  by  the  Bomans  in  their 
native  form,  a  fine  instance  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  clasp 
of  the  mantle  of  Charlemagne  set  with  four  large  Diamonds, 
the  legacy  doubtless  of  his  Imperial  predecessors.  The  Hera 
Collection  also  possessed  a  well-formed  octahedral  Diamond 
of  about  one  carat,  set  open  in  a  massy  gold  ring  of  indubit- 
able antiquity.  The  largest  cabinets  of  Europe  do  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  boast  any  such  specimens,  yet  I  have  met  with 
another  example  in  the  collection  of  an  acquaintance,  where 
a  small  pyramidal  Diamond,  showing  distinctly  its  primitive 
form  and  silvery  lustre,  was  set  in  its  original  ring  of  thick 
gold-wire,  to  all  appearance  a  work  of  Roman  times.     Such 

was  the 

*'  Adamas  notissimufi  et  Berenices 

In  digito  factus  pretiosior  " 

that  graced  the  hand  of  the  imperious  lady  of  the  days  of 
Juvenal ;  the  stone  being  prized,  not  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its 
rarity  and  extraordinary  virtues  as  an  amulet 

It  is  said  that  the  Austrian  Diamond  was  originally  bought 
for  a  mere  trifle  at  a  curiosity-shop  at  Florence,  being  consi- 
dered merely  a  yellow  crystal.  Brazil  furnishes  a  vast  supply 
of  these  yellow  stones,  the  most  unpleasing  of  all  the  tints 
the  Diamond  assumes,  for  to  my  taste  the  pink  and  blue 
varieties  are  much  superior  in  beauty  to  the  colourless. 

The  ancient  Indian  mines  of  Golconda  and  Cooloun  (where 
at  the  time  of  Tavemier's  visit  more  than  60,000  men,  wo- 
men,  and  cl^giJflFen  were  employed  in  the  various  operations 
of  the  search),  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  have  long  since 
been  ei^tisted ;  the  only  source  of  the  supply  at  present  is 
Brazil,  and  even  there  the  tract  containing  the  gravel  (cas- 
calhao)  in  which  they  are  found  is  nearly  worked  out.     But 
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I  have  little  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  the  market  will  be 
flooded  with  an  importation  of  this  gem  from  Australia,  even 
greater  than  that  which  took  place  on  the  first  discovery  of 
the  Brazilian  mines.     As  in  that  region  they  were  accident^ 
ally  discovered  in  the  search  for  gold,  so  in  Australia  a  few 
have  already  made  their  appearance  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  one  of  which,  aa  well  as  a  Sapphire  from  the  same 
locality,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Geology, 
Jermyn-street.    And  this  important  discovery  will  doubtless 
take  place  when  the  gravel  of  the  Australian  diggings  comes 
to  be  turned  over  by  persons  having  eyes  for  other  things 
besides  gold  flakes  and  nuggets.®    The  observation  made  of 
old  by  Pliny,  that  the  diamond  always  accompanies  gold,  has 
been  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  succeeding  ages,* 
for  in  most  deposits  of  alluvial  gold  have  they  been  found  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  even  in  Wicklow  and  in  Cornwall. 
This  stone  is  highly  electric,  attracting  light  substances 
when  heated  by  friction,  and,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
has  the  pecuKarity  of  becoming  phosphorescent  in  the  dark 
after  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.     The  ancients 
also  ascribed  magnetic  powers  to  the  Diamond  in  even  a 
greater  degree  than  to  the  loadstone,  so  much  so  that  they 
believed  the  latter  was  totally  deprived  of  this  quality  in  the 
presence  of  the  Diamond ;  but  this  notion  is  quite  ungrounded. 
Their  sole  idea  of  magnetism  was  the  property  of  attraction ; 
therefore,  seeing  that  the  Diamond  possessed  this  for  light 
objects,  the  step  to  ascribing  to  it  a  superiority  in  this  as 
in  aU  other  respects  over  the  loadstone  was  an  easy  one  for 
their  lively  imaginations. 


•  A  letter  has  appeared  this  sum-  possession, 

mer  (1859)  from  a  miner,  speaking  •  In  the  British  Museum,  among 

of  the  vast  quantity  of  small  Rubies  the  native  Diamonds,  is  "  an  octa- 

fouud  in  washing  the  **  dirt,"  some  hethal  Diamond  attached  to  alluvial 

hundreds  of  which  were  in  his  own  gold." 
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PASTES. 

Pastes  are  imitations  of  precious  stones  and  of  engraved 
gems,  both  camei  and  intagli,  transparent  and  opaque,  in 
coloured  glass,  and  are  manufactured  in  the  following  man- 
ner: A  small  iron  case  of  the  required  size  is  filled  with 
fine  tripoli  mixed  with  pipeclay,  and  moistened,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  an  impression  is  made  of  the  gem  to  be  copied. 
This  matrix  is  next  carefully  dried,  and  a  piece  of  glass  of  the 
proper  colour  is  placed  upon  it.  If  a  stone  composed  of  va- 
rious strata  is  to  be  imitated,  the  proper  number  of  layers  of 
coloured  glass  are  piled  upon  each  other.  The  whole  is  then 
carefully  placed  in  a  Aimace  and  watched  until  the  glass 
begins  to  melt,  when  it  is  closely  pressed  down  upon  the 
mould  by  means  of  a  flat  iron,  coated  with  French  chalk  in 
order  to  prevent  the  glass  from  adhering  to  it.  It  is  then 
taken  out  of  tlie  furnace  and  cooled  gradually,  when  the 
glass  will  be  found  to  have  received  an  exact  hollow  impres- 
sion of  the  design  first  made  in  relief  upon  the  tripoli.  If 
it  is  required  to  imitate  a  gem  full  of  flaws,  as  a  Carbuncle 
or  Emerald,  the  effect  is  produced  by  throwing  the  past^ 
when  still  hot,  into  cold  water.  This  was,  doubtless,  the 
method  followed  by  the  ancients,  except  that  they  used  a 
coarser  material  for  their  moulds,  perhaps  those  terracotta 
impressions  of  intagli  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  for  antique 
pastes  have  a  much  rougher  surface  than  the  modem,  and 
are  full  of  air-bubbles.  A  curious  fact,  however,  concerning 
them  is  that  they  are  much  harder  than  our  common  win- 
dow-glass, and  will  scratch  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  splinter 
of  flint  does,  whereas  all  modem  coloured  glass  is  softer  than 
the  transparent  kind.  This  was  due  to  the  composition  of  the 
substance ;  for  at  present  the  German  glass,  which  is  made  with 
soda,  is  greatly  superior  in  hardness  to  the  English,  into  which 
a  large  quantity  of  lead  enters.     Besides  this  superior  haixl- 
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ness,  other  supposed  marks  of  an  antique  paste  are  the  beau- 
tiful iridescence  with  which  its  surface  is  often  coated,  owing 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  glass  by  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the 
earth  in  which  it  has  lain,  as  well  as  the  bubbly  and  porous 
texture,  not  merely  of  the  whole  exterior,  but  also  of  the 
entire  substance  itself.  This  last  peculiarity  distinguishes 
the  antique  from  the  modem  glass-pastes,  which,  when  they 
imitate  the  transparent  gems,  are  usually  clear  and  homo- 
geneous throughout,  being,  in  fact,  made  out  of  pieces  of  what 
glass-painters  call  "  pot-metal,"  or  stained  glass  of  one  colour 
selected  for  the  purpose ;  and  these,  from  the  greater  fusi- 
bility of  the  material,  usually  show  an  even  interior  within 
the  intaglio  with  difficulty  to  be  detected  from  the  work  on 
a  real  gem.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  superior 
hardness  may  be  found  in  pastes  of  the  modem  fabrique,  if 
manufactured  out  of  fragments  of  ancient  glass,  whilst  the 
porousness  and  roughness  of  the  cast  will  depend  upon  the 
coarseness  of  the  sand  or  clay  used  in  forming  the  matrix, 
and  also  upon  the  regulation  of  the  cooling  of  the  paste 
after  the  fragment  of  glass  has  been  fused  down  upon  the 
impression.  Thus,  at  present,  false  Carbuncles  and  Emeralds 
are  made  to  show  all  the  flaws  and  "  feathers "  of  the  true 
stones  by  cooling  them  suddenly  when  removed  from  the  fur- 
nace. As  for  the  iridescence  so  much  valued  by  collectors, 
I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  often  produced  by  artificial 
means,  by  the  use  of  acids ;  for  bits  of  window-glass,  after  a 
few  years'  exposure  in  a  garden-bed,  will  be  found  with  a 
surface  as  much  corroded  and  as  iridescent  as  that  of  the 
finest  antique  pastes. 

We  have  already  remarked,  under  "Emerald,"  the  high 
perfection  to  which  the  Romans  had*  carried  the  art  of 
making  false  gems,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  such 
from  the  tme  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Pliny.     He  also 
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enumerates  the  following  kinds  of  eolonred  glass  as  employed 
for  drinking-vessels : — "  Glass  like  Obsidian  is  made  for 
dishes  (*escaria  vasa'),  and  an  entirely  red,  opaque  sort, 
called  Hsematinon.  An  opaque  white  is  also  made,  and  imi- 
tations of  Agates,  Sapphires,  and  Lapis-lazuli ;  and  all  other 
colours."  Specimens  of  all  these  kinds  are  continually  met 
with  among  the  fragments  of  vessels  found  in  company  with 
Roman  remains;  more  especially  those  imitations  of  the 
Sapphire  here  mentioned,  a  semi-transparent  glass  of  the 
richest  blue.^®  Probably  the  finest  paste  in  existence  is  an 
exact  imitation  of  Lapis-lazuli,  now  preserred  amongst  the 
antique  glass  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which  is  a  three- 
quarter  figure,  in  half-relief,  of  Bonus  Eventus,  a  naked 
youth  holding  a  cornucopia.  The  slab  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  has  been  worked  all  over  with  the  wheel,  or  some 
similar  instrument,  after  the  manner  of  a  gem  cameo,  and 
not  simply  cast,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  antique  pastes. 
Hadrian  sent  his  friend  Servian  as  a  present  from  Alexan- 
dria  (Vopiscus,  Vita  Satumini)  two  cups  of  opalescent  glass 
("  calices  allassontes  versicolores ")  given  him  by  the  priest 
of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  probably  as  a  choice  specimen  of 
a  national  manufacture  for  which  that  city  had  been  long 
celebrated.^      Pliny  also    speaks  of   draughtmen   made  of 


*°  These  fragments  are  collected 
by  the  Roman  lapidaries,  cut  and 
polished  and  set  in  bracelets  and 
brooches,  where  they  show  like 
Agates  of  the  most  novel  and  beau- 
tiful varieties,  variegated  with  bril- 
liant colours,  arranged  in  wavy  pat- 
terns. Blue  with  white  stripes 
passing  through  its  substance,  and 
green  similarl}'  marked  with  red, 
were  favourites  of  the  antique  glass- 
workers,  judging  from  the  frequency 
of  such  fragments. 


*  The  Egyptian  glass- workers  also 
produced  small  mosaics  of  the  most 
minut«  and  delicate  finish,  and  suffi- 
ciently small  to  be  worn  in  rings, 
and  as  pendants  to  necklaces,  in  the 
following  ingenious  manner.  A 
number  of  fine  glass  rods,  of  the 
colours  required,  were  arranged  to- 
gether in  a  bundle,  in  such  a  way 
that  their  ends  represented  the  out- 
line and  shades  of  the  object  to  be 
depicted,  as  a  bird  or  a  flower, 
exactly  as  is  practised  at  present  in 
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coloured  glass  of  several  varying  tmts,  "  pluribus  modis  versi- 
colores." 

The  art  of  niaking  paste  intagli  was  rediscovered  by  the 
Italians  of  the  Benaissance,  and  afterwards  brought  to  per- 
fection by  the  Kegent  Orleans,  under  whose  patronage  the 
manufacture  attained  the  greatest  celebrity,  and  far  sur- 
passed any  productions  of  the  ancients  in  the  same  line. 

Clarac  gives  the  following  notice  of  the  origin  of  the  Orleans 
pastes: — "Having  engaged  (1691-1715)  the  services  of  the 
celebrated  chemist  Homberg,  and  assisting  him  with  his  own 
hands  in  his  operations  (in  a  laboratory  established  in  the 
Palais  Koyal),  the  Kegent  made  him  reproduce  in  glass- 
pastes  all  the  gems  that  he  himself  had  collected,  and  also 
a  large  number  selected  from  the  royal  cabinet.  It  is  said 
that  he  manufactured  six  complete  sets  of  these  pastes,  one 
of  which  Clarac  himseK  possessed,  the  bequest  of  M.  Gosselin 
of  the  Academic.  It  had  been  in  liis  hands  for  many  years, 
and  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  original  six  sets 
coming  from  the  Regent's  own  laboratory.     It  had,  however, 


the  mauufacture  of  Tunbridge-ware.  tion.  The  most  beautiful  specimen 
This  bundle  was  next  enclosed  in  a  of  this  elegant  art  in  existence  is  to 
coating  of  glass  of  a  single  colour,  be  seen  amongst  the  gems  of  the 
usually  an  opaque  blue :  then  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  square  of 
whole  mass,  being  fused  together,  one  inch,  the  ground  a  brilliant  blue, 
sufficiently  to  unite  all  the  rods  into  enclosing  a  kneeling  figure  of  a 
one  compact  body,  was  drawn  out  winged  goddess.  Sate,  in  which  the 
to  the  proper  diameter.  Thus  the  union  of  the  pieces  defies  the  closest 
rods  all  became  equally  attenuated  scrutiny,  and  gives  the  effect  of  a 
without  losing  their  relative  ix)si-  miniature  painted  by  the  finest 
tions,  and  the  surrounding  case  of  pencil,  and  in  the  most  brilliant 
^ glass,  when  the  whole  mass  was  cut  colours,  which  are  brought  out  by 
Sirough  at  certain  intervals,  formed  the  high  polish  given  to  the  surface 
the  ground  of  a  miniature  mosaic,  of  the  slab.  The  back,  left  un- 
apparently  composed  of  the  minutest  polished,  clearly  shows  the  process 
tessane,  put  together  with  incon-  of  the  manufacture.  It  formerly 
ceivable  dexterity  and  niceness  of  belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
touch.  Each  slice  of  the  finished  shire,  and  was  deemed  one  of  the 
mass  necessarily  produced  the  same  choict^st  treasures  of  her  collection. 
pattern,  without  the  slightest  varia- 
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been  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  other  pastes,  pro- 
bably made  by  Clachant  and  Mdlle.  Falloix,  who  had  been 
instructed  by  Homberg  in  this  art,  and  became  dealers  in 
its  productions.  These  pastes  of  the  Regent  are  of  very 
fine  glass,  or  of  enamel,  and  exactly  reproduce  the  coloon 
of  the  original  gems.  It  is  plain  that  they  were  produced 
with  the  utmost  care ;  the  material  is  very  dense  and  free 
from  flaws  and  air-bubbles;  the  intagli  in  them  are  dean, 
polished,  and  lustrous  in  the  interior,  a  result  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain.  When  held  against  the  lights  those 
which  are  transparent  produce,  by  the  richness  of  their  tints, 
precisely  the  effects  of  the  real  stones.  Some  of  them, 
however,  particularly  the  Sardonyx,  have  been  better  imi- 
tated subsequently  as  far  as  the  tone  of  the  colour  is  con- 
cerned; but  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  recent  advances 
in  the  art  of  glass-making,  and  in  enamels,  as  well  as  in 
chemistry,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  finer  pastes  than 
these  of  the  Eegent  could  be  produced  in  our  times." 

The  new  process  was  soon  spread  throughout  Europe ;  and 
when  Goethe  visited  Rome,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  past 
century,  the  making  these  glass  pastes  was  a  favourite  occu- 
pation of  the  dilettanti  residing  there.  At  present  the  Romans 
display  the  very  greatest  skill  in  this  art :  I  have  seen  some 
of  their  pastes,  especially  of  the  opaque  kind,  such  as  onyxes, 
that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  real  stone  except 
by  tlie  file.  To  baffle  this  mode  of  detectioii,  the  dealers 
use  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  backing  the  paste  with  a 
slice  of  real  stone  of  the  same  colour ;  this  being  set  in  a 
ring,  the  junction  is  concealed,  and  when  tested  by  the  file 
enables  the  whole  to  pass  for  the  real  gem  adorned  with  a 
valuable    engraving.*      The    same    method   is  adopted  for 


^  Clarac  mentions  his  having  been     Marchant,  and  still  retaining  traces 
shown  a  paste  fi-om  an  intaglio  by     of  his  signature,  which,  having  been 
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forging  all  the  predons  coloured  stones,  the  Ruby,  Emerald, 
and  Sapphire :  a  paste  of  proper  colour  is  bcu^ked  by  a  piece 
of  rock  crystal  facetted  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  bril- 
liancy, and  then  sold  to  the  unwary  as  a  gem  of  the  first 
class ;  nor  is  the  deception  detected  until  the  wear  of  some 
time  begins  to  act  upon  the  soft  surface  of  the  upper  vitreous 
layer.  Pliny  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  device  of  the 
Boman  lapidaries  in  the  case  of  the  Jaspis  Terebinthizusa, 
the  three  several  strata  being  made  up  of  three  separate 
stones  of  the  best  colours  respectively,  cemented  together 
with  Venice  turpentine,  which  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  on 
account  of  its  perfect  transparency. 

I  have  seen  tolerable  antique  pastes  set  in  old  bronze 
rings,  and  evidently  genuine,  but  hardly  ever  in  rings  of 
the  precious  metals;  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  such 
base  imitations  were  only  worn  by  people  of  the  lowest  class 
or  slaves.  Pliny  mentions  expressly  "  the  glass  gems  of  the 
rings  of  the  populace;"  which,  when  ground  up  with  pipeclay, 
produced  the  paint  called  "  annidare."  A  paste  cameo  of  a 
sphinx  seated,  an  imitation  of  the  Sardonyx  and  very  well 
executed,  set  in  a  massy  antique  gold  ring,  once  came 
under  my  notice ;  but  without  doubt  this  cameo  had  been 
passed  off  upon  the  ancient  owner  as  the  real  gem  of  which 
it  was  so  admirable  a  counterfeit  This  antique  fraud  re- 
minds one  of  the  jocular  punishment  inflicted  by  Gallienus 
upon  the  jeweller  who  had  taken  in  the  Empress  Salonina 
^ith  some  false  gems.  She  demanded  that  an  example 
should  be  made  of  him,  and  the  emperor  ordered  that  he 
should  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre. 
The  poor  wretch  was  thrown  naked  into  the  arena,  the  door 


laannfactured  into  an  antique  Sard  had  been  sold  at  an  enormous  price 
in  this  manner,  and  vouched  to  have  to  a  Neapolitan  duke,  an  enthusiastic 
been  recently  dug  up  at  Otranto,     amateur  of  gems. 
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of  the  den  thrown  open,  when  out  stnitted  a  cock,  €tnd  the 
culprit  got  oflf  with  the  fright,  Gallienus  saying  that  it  was 
just  that  he  who  had  cheated  others  should  himself  be 
cheated.  Antique  glass  rings  also  occur,  with  the  shank 
of  a  twisted  pattern,  and  in  colour  imitating  the  Agate, 
the  head  bearing  a  comic  mask,  in  relief,  in  opaque  paste 
of  green  or  some  different  colour  from  the  ring,  copies,  no 
doubt,  of  the  cameo  masks  in  Emerald,  and  Plasma,  and 
Amethyst  so  often  met  with  in  collections.  I  once  bought 
one  at  Rome,  the  very  fac-simile  of  that  given  by  Caylus  (IL 
Ixxxix.).  These,  from  the  fragility  of  the  material,  are 
naturally  of  extreme  rarity  when  perfect. 

I  shall  now  Iiazard  a  remark  that  will  greatly  shock  the 
faith  of  most  collectors,  to  this  effect, — that,  of  the  pastes  sold 
as  antique  in  such  abundance,  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  is 
genuine.  In  the  handfuls  of  stones  brought  to  the  dealers 
at  Home  by  the  peasants,  just  as  they  are  found  in  turning 
over  the  ground  of  their  vineyards  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, pastes  never  occur  without  some  portion  of  the 
old  bronze  mounting  still  adhering  to  them :  the  loose  intagli 
are  always  cut  on  stones,  even  though  most  of  them  are 
engraved  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  evidently  for  the  wear 
of  the  poorest  classes.  Besides,  as  these  valueless  glass  gems 
were  never  worn  by  people  who  could  afford  rings  of  gold 
or  silver,  there  was  no  probability  that  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  settings  and  thrown  away  when  the  ring  was  melted 
down  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
real  gems  in  the  times  of  barbarism.  Again,  every  one  who 
has  ever  seen  a  paste  in  its  original  bronze  ring  will  be 
convinced  of  the  all  but  impossibility  of  its  being  extracted 
from  the  metal  without  being  broken  into  fragments.  Had 
pastes  been  as  abundant  in  antiquity  as  they  are  in  collec- 
tions, they  would  form  the  majority  of  the  intagli  turned  up 
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in  the  ground  about  Borne,  whereas  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  case;  whence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  any  paste 
appearing  never  to  have  had  a  setting  may  be  looked  upon 
with  the  utmost  suspicion.  One  of  the  best  antique  pastes 
I  have  ever  met  with  was  one  found  near  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  1850 :  the  intaglio  representing  the  town  of  Troy  upon  an 
excellent  imitation  of  a  black  and  white  Agate,  and  still  set  in 
its  massy  bronze  ring,  which  was  almost  entire.  Many  pastes 
are  produced  as  antiques  which  still  retain  the  projecting 
edges  of  the  superfluous  piece  of  glass,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  thin  frame  around  the  back,  which  clearly  shows  that  they 
have  never  been  set  at  all  or  intended  for  setting :  all  such 
may  be  put  down,  without  hesitation,  to  the  account  of  the 
fiabrique  of  the  amateurs  of  the  last  century. 

Some  early  pastes  of  the  Renaissance  are  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  in  settings  of  the  time,  which  fixes  the  date  of 
their  manufacture :  they  are  very  rude  and  cast  out  of  "  pot- 
metal,"  to  imitate  the  Sapphire.  But  the  pastes  of  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  same  school  are  often  very  minute 
and  carefully  finished  productions,  containing  elaborate  groups, 
and  finished  up  by  means  of  the  wheel :  and  such  have  often 
passed  for  true  antique  intagli.  One  in  particular,  a  group 
on  an  imitation  of  Garnet  in  an  enamelled  gold  ring  of  the 
period,  was  quite  a  masterpiece  of  imitative  art. 

The  abundance  of  pastes,  all  styled  antique,  but  due  in 
great  part  to  the  ateliers  of  the  dilettanti  of  the  last  century, 
that  now  fill  the  English  collections,  is  perfectly  amazing, 
and  furnishes  another  and  a  most  amusing  proof  of  Ovid*s 
remark,  that  to  believe 

**  quod  v(jliimii8  crednla  turba  sumus." 

Many  amateurs  possess  several  hundreds  of  them  at  once, 
and  must  believe,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  glass-workers 
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passed  all  their  days  in  making  these  fac-similes  of  gems  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  sowing  them  broadcast  in  the  earth  for 
the  delectation  of  future  ages. 

At  some  of  the  sales  of  collections  of  gems  in  London  I 
have  seen  cards  full  of  pastes  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  the  dozen  pieces,  many  being  as  good  and  as 
genuine  as  such  generally  are.  It  was  therefore  an  amusing 
proof  of  the  influence  of  a  name  in  this  branch  of  art,  as  in 
every  other,  to  see  at  the  sale  of  the  Herz  Collection  the 
ignorant  dealers  in  antiquities  bidding  high  prices,  often 
some  pounds  per  lot,  for  the  worthless  pastes  forming  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  numbers,  and  which  the  astute  old 
diamond-merchant,  the  first  possessor,  had  purchased  in 
former  years  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  for  every  pound 
realised  at  the  sale. 

I  have  lately  examined  a  large  quantity,  perhaps  above 
200  lumps,  of  coloured  antique  glass,  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  various  kinds  of  gooseberries,  some  much  larger  than 
others,  but  all  cast  as  much  as  possible  to  the  same  form, 
and  evidently  intended  to  receive  an  impression  from  the 
proper  matrix  after  a  semi-fusion  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. Some  of  these  lumps  were  of  very  fine  colours,  and 
a  few  were  observable  composed  of  two  different  layers, 
designed  to  imitate  the  Sardonyx.  Although  many  were  of 
a  pure  kind  of  pot-metal,  the  greatest  part  exhibited  that 
porous,  bubbly  texture  so  generally  found  in  antique  pastes. 
This  entire  stock,  including  a  few  finished  works  (one  a 
remarkably  fine  cameo  bust  of  Jupiter  in  green  glass)  as 
well  as  a  few  rude  intagli  in  Sards  and  Garnets,  was  stated 
to  have  been  discovered  in  one  deposit  near  Naples.  Unfor- 
tunately no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  these 
accounts  as  to  the  discovery  of  antique  gems  imported  from 
Italy,  the  dealers  having  always  a  well-authenticated  and 
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drcnmstantiol  etoiy  at  their  fingers'  ends  to  give  a  fitlse 
Talue  to  whatever  they  may  have  to  dispoee  of:  these  em- 
bryo pastes,  therefore,  may  either  have  been  collected  singly, 
if  antiqne,  or  else  recently  made  to  order  for  the  antiquity 
market  by  some  glaes-worker ;  but  siippodDg  this  statement 
as  to  the  provmance  of  the  hoard  to  be  essentially  true,  we 
should  have  here  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  first 
processes  of  this  curious  manufactuia  Many  years  &^  a 
specimen,  beyond  all  Buspicion  of  forgery,  of  s  globule  of 
paste  prepared  for  tlie  matrix  came  under  my  notice,  though 
at  the  time  its  object  was  unexplained ;  a  lenticular  piece  of 
dark-blue  glass,  rough  as  when  cast,  and  looking  like  a  dark 
flat  pebble,  was  found,  t<^cther  with  a  large  Carnclian,  cut 
ready  for  setting  but  uncngraved,  and  a  silver  ring  set  with 
a  rude  intaglio  of  Mars  in  red  Jasper,  all  deposited  beneath 
a  latge  stone  in  the  ruins  of  a  Itoman  buildiug  in  the  IJrond- 
way,  Caerleon. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  iNTAGLI  IN  TEKIiA-COTTA. 

Impressions  of  intflgli  on  small  pieces  of  burnt  clay  of  tlie 
same  form  as  the  goms  are  not  unfrequont  in  collections. 
Those  discovered  so  abundantly  Jiuioiigst  Assyrian  remains, 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  royal  seal  (and  in  one  most  inte- 
resting case  given  by  Layard,  tliat  of  the  rotempornn-  king  of 
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Epypt),  were  deposited  in  the  places  whence  they  have  been 
exhumed  (ancient  archive-ofBces)  when  attached  by  a  string 
to  documents,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  certain  papyri  still 
extant  with  similar  clay  seals  appended.  Others  of  later 
date,  I  have  little  doubt,  served  as  moulds  for  making  the 
pastes  described  above,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  material 
will  account  for  that  roughness  of  surface  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes the  antique  from  the  modern  productions-  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  moulds  used  for 
the  issue  of  the  extensive  base  silver  forgeries  of  ihe  Lower 
Empire  are  also  made  of  the  same  material  and  in  a 
very  similar  manner;  these  coin-moulds  have  been  found 
abundantly  in  Somersetshire,  Yorkshire,  and  in  France  at 
Aries  and  Lyons.'  Many  of  the  clay  impressions  of  intagh 
come  from  Syria,  a  country  always  famed  in  ancient  times  for 
its  glass  manufactures.  Some,  however,  have  taken  these 
stamped  pieces  of  terra-cotta  for  "  tesserae  hospitales,"  or  cre- 
dentials carried  by  travellers  as  means  of  introduction  from 
one  friend  to  another  at  a  distant  city.  In  the  *  Pseudolus ' 
of  Plautus  the  Macedonian  soldier  leaves  an  impression  of  his 
signet,  his  own  portrait,  in  the  hands  of  the  slave-dealer,  with 
a  part  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  girl  whom  he  has  bar- 
gained for,  and  subsequently  sends  his  servant  Harpax  with 
the  remainder  of  the  sum,  who,  to  authenticate  his  mission, 
brings  with  him  another  impression  of  the  same  signet  This 
Plautus  styles  Symbolum;  and  the  various  counters  still 
preserved  so  abundantly  in  lead,  ivory,  and  clay,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  intended  for  similar  purposes.  The  famous 
courtezan  Glycera,  amongst  her  other  witticisms  recorded  by 
Athenaeus,  on  receiving  the   clay  impression  of  her  lover's 


^  lieuce  it  is  certainly  allowable  analo^^ous  process  of  manufactiiring 
to  conclude  tliat  moulds  of  the  sanie  tlie  cheap  paste  gems  so  much  in 
material  would  l)e  employed  for  the     demand  at  the  same  period. 
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signet,  a  pre-arranged  signal  that  she  was  to  visit  hiin, 
replies  to  the  messenger,  "Tell  him  I  cannot  come,  for  it  is 
muddy  (or  mud),"  the  Greek  word  admitting  both  meanings ; 
hence  the  joke.  That  too  enthusiastic  collector,  Verres,  has 
it  laid  to  his  charge  by  Cicero  as  a  most  heinous  crime,  that, 
having  been  greatly  pleased  ^vith  the  seal  on  a  letter,  he 
sent  for  the  signet  itself,  and  never  returned  it  to  the  owner, 
a  proceeding  whicli  .would  be  reprobated  and  imitated  by 
many  antiquarians  of  the  present  day. 


MURRHINA. 

To  treat  of  gems  and  to  omit  the  Murrhino  would  be  like 
writing  a  history  of  this  century  which  should  contain  no 
mention  of  Napoleon,  so  fierce  a  war  has  been  waged  by 
theoretical  archaeologists  with  one  another  about  the  real 
nature  of  tliis  substance.  Some  have  absurdly  supposed  it  to 
be  Chinese  porcelain,  basing  this  theory  entirely  upon  tlio 
line  of  Propertius — 

**  Murrheaquo  in  Parthis  pocida  cocta  focis." 

"  And  murrhine  goblots  baked  in  Parthian  fires." 

A  mode  of  expression  which  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  his 
favourite  poetical  conceits  for  conveying  the  same  idea  as 
Pliny,  when  he  says  "  Some  consider  it  to  be  a  liquid  substance 
solidified  by  subterranean  heat."  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  strange 
anticipation  of  the  modem  theory  ascribing  the  production  of 
Agates  and  Jaspers  to  igneous  action.  One  consideration 
alone  suffices  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  porcelain 
hypothesis,  as  though  Pliny,  a  man  so  skilled  in  the  arts, 
could  ever  have  mistaken  the  Chinese  painting  of  figures, 
animals,  or  flowers,  on  their  porcelain  ware,  for  natural  spots 
and  colours  on  a  real  stone.     Besides,  the  material  itself  was 

o  2 
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brought  to  Rome  in  the  rough,  and  there  wrought  up  into 
dishes  and  flat  bowls^  for  which  purpose  alone  it  was  suited, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  thickness  of  the  strata.  Pieces 
however  were  obtained  of  considerable  superficial  extent; 
for,  amongst  the  valuable  objects  displayed  at  Pompey's 
triumph,  was  a  draught-board  four  feet  long  by  three  wide, 
formed  out  of  only  two  slabs.  This  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  stone  was  introduced  into  Eome,  and 
Pompey  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  the  unworked 
pieces  (lapides)  and  the  vases  borne  in  procession  during 
the  triumph.* 

The  dimensions  of  a  slab  were  never  beyond  those  required 
for  a  dish  (abaci  escarii)  ;  and  the  trulla,  especially  particu- 
larised as  usually  made  of  this  stone,  was  precisely  of  the 
form  and  size  of  a  mokiem  breakfast-saucer.  These  Murrhine 
vessels  were,  in  spite  of  their  high  price,  accumulated  in 
large  numbers  by  the  wealthy  Eomans ;  those  belonging  to  a 
single  senator,  and  which,  on  the  owner's  death,  Nero  seized 
for  himself,  were  suflBcient,  when  set  out  as  a  spectacle  to 
the  public,  to  fill  a  theatre  in  the  Palace-gardens  of  con- 
siderable capacity.  They  are  mentioned  by  various  ancient 
authors  as  being  in  use  down  to  the  close  of  the  empire; 
and  legal  writers  especially  distinguish  Murrhina  firom  vessels 
of  glass  or  of  the  precious  metals.  Heliogabalus  is  recorded 
to  have  employed  Murrhine  vases,  as  well  as  those  of  Onyx, 
for  the  basest  purposes,^  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  very  extreme  of  licentious  extravagance.  As  the 
material  was  indestructible,  we  should  expect  to  find  these 


*  This  was  his  third  triumph  to     Albania,  Iberia,  Crete,  the  Bastomi, 

celebrate  his  victories  over  the  Cili-     and  the  kings  Mithridates  and  Ti- 

cian  pirates,  Pontiis,  Armenia,  Cap-     gnmes. 

[Mulocia,  Paphlagonia,  Syria,  Juda\a,  ^  "  in  murrhlni*  ct  onychlnis  mlnxit.'--- 

Tirb.  /AdUk>. 
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vases,  either  whole  or  in  fragments,  amongst  ancient  remains, 
on  the  axiom  that  whatever  cannot  be  annihilated  must 
exist  in  some  place  or  another,  and  the  only  vases  we  do 
meet  with  under  circumstances  fulfilling  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  are  of  Agate,  fragments  of  which  I  have  seen 
at  Eome  belonging  to  bowls  of  extraordinary  diameter,  fully 
accounting  for  the  vast  sums  paid  by  the  luxurious  for  the 
rarities  amongst  this  class.  For  instance,  Petronius  pos- 
sessed a  trvMa  valued  at  3000  talents,  which,  immediately 
before  killing  himself,  he  broke  to  pieces,  in  order  to  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  Nero,  who  himself  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  paid  the  same  sum  for  a  smaller  vase.  These 
fragments  even  now  are  found  so  abundantly  at  Home  as  to 
prove  the  extensive  use  of  these  Agate  vessels  in  ancient 
times :  they  are  now  cut  up  into  brooch-stones,  if  not  large 
enough  to  be  preserved  as  curiosities  for  their  own  sake. 
Perfect  vessels,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  of  the  greatest 
rarity.* 

Pliny  describes  the  Murrhine  as  a  stone  covered  with  spots 
varying  from  white  to  purple,  which  last  colour  at  that  time 
included  all  shades  from  dark-red  to  indigo.  The  substance 
also  exhibited  a  mixture  of  tints,  the  purple  passing  into  a 
flame-colour,  and  the  milky  shades  turning  to  a  red.  Such 
changes  I  have  myself  witnessed  in  an  Agate  trulla  be- 
longing to  an  acquaintance,  the  colours  of  which  are  a 
nearly  transparent  white,  milky  in  parts,  and  a  reddish- 
brown,  going  through  many  curious  changes  of  hue  as  the 
light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  vessel  at  difierent 
angles.  Agates  present  all  possible  varieties  of  colour  :  they 
occur  with  shades  of  Sapphire,  blue  mixed  with  the  white. 


•  'riie  splendid  Agato  vase  of  the  Museo  Borbonicx)  was  purchased  fur 
the  sum  of  10,000  ducati,  or  1500/. 
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with  well-defined  stripes  of  the  brightest  opaque  colours,  and 
the  China  Agat€  has  a  milk-white  ground,  in  parts  semi- 
transparent,  variegated  with  a  dark-red ;  and  this  last  seems 
to  come  nearer  to  Pliny's  poetical  but  somewhat  obscure 
description  than  any  other  stone.     "  Murrhine  vases  have  a 
lustre  without  any  strength,  or  more  properly  a  polish  than 
a  lustre.     But  their  value  lies  in  their  variety  of  colours, 
the  spots  occasionally  turning  themselves  into  purple  and 
white,  and  a  third  made  up  of  both ;  the  purple,  by  as  it  were 
a  transition  of  colour,  becoming  fiery,   or  the   milky  hue 
turning  red.     Some  especially  admire  the  edges  of  these 
spots,  and  a  kind  of  play  of  colours  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
rainbow.     Opaque  spots  are  most  esteemed ;  any  part  trans- 
parent or  pale  is  a  defect,  as  are  also  flaws  and  warts  not 
projecting  from  the  surface,  but  as  if  implanted  within  the 
substance  itself.     There  is  some  recommendation  also  in 
their  agreeable  smell."     This  description  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  a  polished  Agate :  the  absence  of  lustre,  the  infinite 
variety  of  shades,   and  even   the   defects  noticed,  can  be 
observed  in  no  other  material  of  suflScient  size  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Murrliine  was  employed.     It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  stone  was  Fluor  Spar,  the  Blue  John  of 
Derbyshire ;  but,  besides  the  fact  that  this  is  almost  peculiar 
to  England,  I  do  not  believe  that  fragments  of  it  have  ever 
been  found  amongst  Koman  remains.     Even  granting  that 
a  few  fragments  of  the  fluor  spar  of  undoubted  antiquity  did 
occiu*,  the  great  frequency  of  the  pieces  of  Agate  vases  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  they  once  constituted  the  class  of  vessels 
so  abundant  under  the  Empire.     For,  if  the  whole  vessels  of 
an  imperishable  substance   were  so  plentiful  at   a  former 
period,  it  is  a  logical  consequence  that  at  least  their  frag- 
ments must  be  as  abundant  at  the  present  day,  as  no  i)os- 
siblo  circumstaueo  could  have  swept  them  out  of  existence. 
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Another  corroboration  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact  of  many 
gla^  vessels  being  found,  both  entire  and  broken,  which  are 
very  good  imitations  of  striped  Agates ;  and  Pliny  expressly 
mentions,  amongst  the  varieties  of  coloured  glass  made  in  his 
day,  one  imitating  the  Murrhine. 

The  most  splendid  Agate  vase  in  existence  is  the  two- 
handled  cup,  carchmum,  of  the  capacity  of  a  sextarius  (above 
a  pint),  and  covered  with  Bacchanalian  subjects,  presented  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  9th  century,  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  and  which  was  always  used  to  hold  the  wine  at  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.  In  this  case,  then,  we 
trace  a  Murrhine  cup  almost  up  to  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and,  from  the  style  of  art  displayed  upon  it,  the 
vase  might,  without  hazard,  be  ascribed  to  the  epoch  of  Nero 
himself  We  may  conclude,  from  Pliny's  mode  of  expression, 
that,  although  flat  saucers  of  Murrhine  were  not  uncommon, 
the  thinness  of  the  slabs  of  the  stone  made  a  scyplius,  or  deep 
hemispherical  bowl,  an  extraordinary  rarity ;  for,  among  the 
show  of  Nero's  vases  in  the  Palace-garden  theatre  "  were  the 
broken  fragments  of  one  scyphus  preserved  in  a  case  with  as 
much  care  as  the  corpse  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  exhibited 
to  the  public  to  excite,  I  suppose,  the  grief  of  tlie  age,  and  to 
cast  odium  upon  fortune !" 

At  the  present  day  we  might  still  say  >vitli  Pliny,  "  The 
East  sends  us  Murrhine  vases.''  Collections  of  Agate  vases 
formed  in  India  frequently  occur  in  the  auctions  of  articles 
of  virtu  in  London,  where  they  still  fetch  liigh  prices,  though 


7  This  cup  bore  upon  its  setting  gold  enriched  with  precious  stones 

the  legend  added  at  the  time  of  its  melted  down   by  the  thieves ;   but 

donation  to  the  abbey  by  Charles : —  the  vase  itself  was  fortimatcly  re- 

-  Hoc  vas  ChriBte  Ubi  devou  mente  dicavit  covered  imdauiagcd,  and  has  been 

TerUus  in  Franco aublimlaregmineCftrlus."  rcniOUntcd    in   an   clcgant    style   by 

it  was  stolen  in  Feb.  1804  from  the  Delafontaine. 
Museum,  and  the  ancient  setting  of 
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by  no  means  equal  to  those  paid  for  them  in  their  natire 
country.  It  was  grievous  to  read  of  the  amount  of  skill, 
labour,  and  value,  annihilated  in  a  moment,  when,  at  the 
recent  sack  of  the  palace  of  Delhi,  our  soldiers,  with  the  brutal 
love  of  destruction  that  characterises  John  Bull,  smashed 
chests  upon  chests  Aill  of  these  elegant  productions.  Had 
they  been  preserved  and  sent  to  England  they  would  have 
added  largely  to  the  amount  of  prize-money,  being  worth 
considerably  more  than  their  weight  in  gold. 


ALABASTER. 

This  stone  was  originally  known  as  the  Onyx^  a  name 
afterwards  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  gem  still  called 
by  that  name.  From  the  description  of  it  given  by  Pliny 
it  must  have  been  the  stone  now  known  as  the  Oriental 
Alabaster,  "being  of  the  colour  of  honey,  variegated  with 
spiral  spots,  and  opaque."  It  came  from  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
but  the  best  sort  of  it  from  Carmania.  It  was  at  first  only 
used  for  making  drinking-cups,  but  soon  became  so  plentiful 
at  Home  that  Pliny  mentions  columns  thirty-two  feet  long 
formed  of  it,  and  also  a  dining-room  of  CaUistus  (a  freedman 
of  Claudius)  adorned  with  more  than  thirty  such  pillars. 
The  columns  and  pilasters  presented  by  Mahomet  Ali  to  the 
building  of  the  church  of  S.  Paolo-fuori-le-Mura  at  Some 
are  above  forty  feet  in  length,  of  a  single  block  each,  and  of 
the  most  beautiful  quality.  This  stone  is  often  of  a  rich 
brown  mixed  ^ith  lemon-colour;  and  this  kind  is  quarried 
to  a  large  extent  at  Volterra,  where  it  is  worked  up  into 
those  elegant  vases  of  colossal  size  now  often  to  be  seen  in 
the  London  shops.  Pliny  says  that  it  received  the  name  of 
Alabaster  from  its  being  used  to  make  the  little  jars  for 
holding  perfumes,   which   were    called  alabaatra    as    being 
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shaped  like  an  amphora  without  handles ;  hence  the  stone  of 
which  they  were  commonly  made  got  the  designation  of 
Lapis  Alabastrites.  These  perfume-jars  are  of  common  occur- 
rence and  of  all  sizes,  both  in  this  material  and  also  in  glass 
and  pottery,  but  those  of  stone  were  thought  to  preserve  the 
perfume  better.  Hence  we  see  that  St  Mark's  "alabastrum 
unguenti  nardi  spicati"  and  the  "nardi  parvus  onyx"  of 
Horace  meant  the  same  thing.  The  **  box  of  ointment "  of 
the  Jacobean  translators  gives  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  passage, 
an  error  due  to  their  notions  being  biassed  by  the  usages  of 
their  own  times,  when  ointments,  as  at  present,  were  solid 
compounds  of  lard,  and  necessarily  kept  in  boxes  for  use ;  a 
mistranslation  the  more  absurd  when  we  consider  the  epoch 
and  the  country  where  the  event  recorded  by  the  evangelist 
took  place.  But  the  ungtienta  of  the  ancients  were  merely 
scented  oils  obtained  by  macerating  spices  or  flowers  in  olive 
oil,  and  thus  obtaining  their  essence  by  pressure.  The  neck 
of  the  Alabaster  vessel  was  broken  off  when  its  contents  were 
required,  as  it  had  been  hermetically  sealed  by  the  maker 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  scent.  In  the  museum  at 
Naples  are  shown  some  large  Alabaster  jars  from  Pomi)eii 
still  retaining  a  strong  perfume  from  their  former  contents, 
at  which  fact  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  on  his  visit,  "rimasc 
sorpreso,"  as  well  he  might ;  at  least  so  says  the  custode  of 
the  gallery.  We  find  a  large  number  of  canopi,  or  sacred 
Egyptian  vases,  with  a  cover  shaped  like  the  head  of  a 
mimimy,  made  of  this  stone.  The  commoner  variety  used 
for  these  little  vessels  is  exactly  like  that  of  Derbyshire 
worked  up  into  similar  forms  at  the  present  day.  This  stone 
deserves  the  name  of  Onyx  much  better  than  the  gem  to 
which,  at  a  later  period,  the  term  was  exclusively  confined, 
for  it  is  of  the  exact  colour  of  the  finger-nail,  and  shaded  in 
the  same  manner.     The  Onyx  vases  already  mentioned  as 
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liaving,  as  well  as  Murrhine,  been  so  degraded  by  Helioga- 
balus,  mnst  have  been  some  elegant  drinking-Yessels  of  the 
Oriental  Alabaster  designed  to  adorn  the  tables  of  his  more 
tasteful  predecessora 

ROCK-CRYSTAL. 

The  Murrhine  Vases  naturally  introduce  the  subject  of 
those  of  Crystal,  wliich  were  as  much  in  fashion  among  the 
Romans  as  with  their  imitators,  the  wealthy  Italians  of  the 
Cinque-Cento  period.  The  ancients  had  a  notion  that  this 
stone  was  only  hardened  ice,  and  hence  its  name,  the  Greek 
word  for  ice.  This  theory  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  their  chief  supply  of  Crystal  was  obtained 
from  the  Alps,  where  it  still  abounds  in  the  moraine,  or  d^ris 
left  by  the  glaciers.  The  Eomans  used  it  almost  exclusively 
for  making  cups  and  vases.  I  have  met  with  hardly  any 
antique  intagli  in  Crystal ;  no  doubt  its  want  of  colour  operated 
against  its  use  as  a  ring-stone.  The  engravers  of  the  Re- 
vival, on  the  other  hand,  often  employed  it  for  intagli,  and 
executed  some  of  their  best  works  in  this  stone.  Vasari  espe- 
cially praises  the  Crystals  of  Giovanni  del  Castel  Bolognese,* 
the  most  eminent  of  those  early  artists.  Their  engravings 
were  not  so  much  intended  for  signets  as  for  personal  orna- 
ments, and  to  adorn  articles  of  plate,  where  largeness  of 
extent  and  transparency  were  rather  recommendations  than 
otherwise.  Pliny  mentions  the  lucrative  fraud  then  common 
of  staining  Crystal  so  as  to  imitate  Ememlds,  Amethysts,  and 
other  coloured  gems,  but  forbears  to  give  the  process,  because 
even  luxury,  as  he  says,  ought  to  be  protected  against  imposi- 
tion.    Dutens,  however,  is  less  scrupulous ;  he  asserts  that  a 


*^  Vasari  names  in  i»articular  tlic  Tityus  and  the  Ganymede  engraved 
by  him  for  Ippolito  dci  Medici. 
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Crystal  heated  and  plunged  into  the  tincture  of  cochineal,  be- 
comes a  Ruby ;  into  a  mixture  of  tumesole  and  safl&x)n,  a 
Sapphire ;  and  so  on  for  the  rest,  always  assuming  the  colour 
of  the  tincture  into  which  it  is  plunged-  Or  the  same  end 
may  be  obtained  by  macerating  the  crystal  for  some  months 
in  spirits  of  turpentine,  saturated  with  a  metallic  oxide  of  the 
required  tint.  I  believe  it  much  more  probable  that  the 
ancients  employed  the  more  simple  method  now  so  much  in 
use,  and  to  which  most  of  the  Carbuncles  of  the  London  shops 
are  due,  and  that  is  to  cut  the  crystal  to  the  proper  form,  and 
painting  its  back  the  required  colour,  so  to  set  it  in  the  piece 
of  jewellery.  The  fact  that  ancient  gems  were  usually  set 
with  a  back  to  them,  would  greatly  favour  the  execution  of 
this  fraud,  to  baffle  which,  in  the  case  of  the  ChrysoKthus  for 
instance,  Pliny  expressly  mentions  that  the  stone  was  set 
open.  Although  the  Boman  jewellers  made  false  Jaspers  of 
three  colours  by  cementing  as  many  slices  of  different  stones 
together,  and  hence  its  name  Terebinthizusay  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  witli  doublets,  the  favourite 
device  of  the  modern  trade,  by  which  a  thin  slice  of  real 
stone  is  backed  by  a  facetted  Crystal,  and  then  so  set  as  to 
conceal  the  junction.  The  ancient  frauds  in  coloured  stones 
were  entirely  confined  to  the  substitution  of  pastes  for  the  true, 
to  detect  which  Pliny  lays  down  many  rules,  some  fanciful 
enough,  but  containing  one  that  is  infallible,  that  by  means 
of  a  splinter  of  Obsidian  a  paste  may  be  scratched,  but  not  a 
real  stone.  We  may  as  well  conclude  the  subject  of  false 
gems,  which  falls  appropriately  under  the  head  of  the  Crystal, 
so  much  used  in  their  fabrication,  by  quoting  the  curious 
observations  of  Camillo  Leonardo,  of  Pesaro,  on  the  various 
frauds  practised  by  the  jewellers  of  his  own  times,  1502. 
5Iany  of  these  are  extremely  ingenious,  and  the  recipes  for 
them  doubtless  handed  down  by  tradition  from  remote  ages. 
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IJesides  pastes  of  Smalto,  which  exactly  counterfeited  the 
true  gems,  tliey  converted  common  stones  into  others  of  a 
more  precious  quality  by  various  curious  processes.  Thus  a 
Garnet  cut  very  thin  and  backed  with  Crystal,  was  sold  as  a 
Kuby ;  an  Amethyst  hollowed  out  and  filled  with  a  coloured 
tincture  imitated  the  Balais,  which  gem  was  likewise  counter- 
feited by  a  thin  tablet  of  Amethyst  laid  upon  a  ruby-coloured 
foil.  Diamonds  were  forged  by  cutting  a  pale  Sapphire  or 
a  Berj'^1  to  the  right  shape,  and  then  backing  it  with  the 
proper  tincture.  To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  until  quite  lately  Diamonds  were  always  set  upon  a 
black  ground,  to  give  them  lustre :  on  the  proper  preparation 
of  which  Cellini  treats  at  great  length  in  his  *  Oreficeria,'  as 
being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  eflTect  of  the  stone. 
To  baffle  the  test  of  the  file,  which  no  paste  can  resist,  the 
forgers  of  the  time  of  Camillo  Leonardo  chiefly  imitated  the 
Emerald  and  the  Peridot,  as  these  gems  are  in  reality  but 
little  harder  than  glass,  and  yield  to  the  file  almost  as  easily 
as  their  counterfeits  in  paste ;  so  that  the  sole  means  of  detec- 
tion remaining,  was  to  examine  them  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
when  the  colour  of  the  false,  gems  would  be  found  to  fede 
away  the  more  intently  they  were  viewed. 

The  annexed  epigram  is  entitled  in  the  Anthology,  "  Upon 
an  Engraved  Crystal,"  in  which  case  it  would  give  us  the 
name  of  another  ancient  engraver  of  the  Greek  period  ;  but 
the  expressions  of  the  epigram  itself  would  rather  make  me 
conclude  that  the  portrait  was  painted  in  gold  on  the  back  of 
a  piece  of  glass,  which  was  covered  by  another  piece  fused 
upon  it,  so  that  the  painting  appeared  enclosed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  glass,  of  which  art  some  beautiful  specimens  are 
still  preserved.^ 

^  The  finest  probably  of  tlicse  is     i)crty  of  Dr.  Conyers  MiddletoD,  aud 
the  ix)rtrait  of  a  child,  once  the  pro-     now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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DiODOBUS,  Anthol.  ix.  776. 

*'  The  art  and  colour  well  might  Zeuxis  claim, 
But  Satyreius  is  my. author's  name. 
Who  on  the  tiny  crystal  drew  the  face, 
Arsinoe's  portrait  full  of  living  grace ; 
An  offering  to  his  queen,  though  small  in  size, 
No  larger  work  with  me  in  merit  vies." 

Renaissance  Crystal  intagli  are  sometimes  found  in  jewellery 
of  that  period,  set  with  the  engraved  side  downwards  upon  a 
gold  or  azure  foil.  The  eflTect  thus  produced  is  very  singular, 
the  figures  appearing  as  though  cut  in  relief  in  a  transparent 
gem,  a  Topaz  or  Sapphire,  and  the  deception  is  so  perfect  as 
only  to  be  detected  by  the  touch.  A  veiled  bust  of  the  Ma- 
donna, thus  treated  and  set  in  a  ring,  the  first  instance  of  this 
ingenious  device  that  came  under  my  notice,  puzzled  me  for 
some  time,  by  the  apparent  relief  of  the  work  upon  an  actually 
plain  surface.  This  style  of  work  in  Crystal  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Mariette,  in  whose  time  several  had  been  circulated 
amongst  the  Parisian  connoisseurs  as  antiques  of  the  Roman 
period. 

The  Romans  used  to  give  fabulous  prices  for  vessels  in 
this  material.  Pliny  mentions  a  lady,  and  one  too  by  no 
means  wealthy,  who  bought  a  Crystal  trulla  for  a  sum  equal 
to  1500Z.  of  our  money  ;  and  Nero,  to  avenge  himself  upon 
the  world,  when  informed  of  his  deposition  by  the  Senate, 
threw  down  and  smashed  two  crystal  bowls,  scyphi,  engraved 
with  subjects  from  Homer. 

Crystal  is  found  in  very  large  masses ;  the  largest  known 
to  the  Romans  weighed  50  pounds,  and  was  dedicated  by 
Livia  in  the  Capitol ;  and  a  bowl  is  mentioned  which  held 
four  sextarii,  or  alx>ut  two  quarts.  I  myself  have  seen  a  rolled 
Crystal  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  perfect  egg-shapo, 
and  of  admirable  transparency.     It  had  formed  a  part   of 
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the  plunder  of  Delhi,  and  was  intended  to  be  cut  into  a 
vase,  the  capacity  of  which  would  doubtless  approach  to  that 
recorded  by  Pliny. 

The  balls  of  Crystal  occasionally  found  amongst  ancient 
remains  were  used  as  burning-glasses.^®  That  they  were  thus 
employed  by  surgeons  appears  from  the  passage  of  Pliny : 
"  I  find  it  asserted  by  physicians,  that  when  any  part  of  the 
body  requires  to  be  cauterized,  it  cannot  be  better  done  than 
by  means  of  a  crystal-ball  held  up  against  the  sun's  rays." 
Orpheus  (170)  recommends  their  employment  to  kindle 
the  sacrificial  fire : 

**  Take  in  thy  pious  hand  the  Crystal  bright, 
Translucent  image  of  the  Eternal  Light. 
Pleased  with  its  lustre,  every  power  divine 
Shall  grant  thy  vows  presented  at  their  shrine. 
But  how  to  prove  the  virtue  of  the  stone, 
A  certain  mode  I  will  to  thee  make  known : 
To  kindle  without  fire  the  sacred  blaze, 
This  wondrous  gem  on  splintered  pine- wood  place, 
Forthwith,  reflecting  the  bright  orb  of  day, 
Upon  the  wood  it  shoots  a  slender  ray. 
Caught  by  the  unctuous  fuel  this  will  raise 
First  smoke,  then  sparkles,  then  a  mighty  blaze. 
Such  we  the  fire  of  ancient  Vesta  name. 
Loved  by  th'  immortals  all,  a  holy  flame. 
No  other  fire  with  such  grateful  fumes 
The  fatted  victim  on  their  hearths  consumes ; 
Yet  though  of  flame  the  cause,  strange  to  be  told. 
The  stone  snatched  from  the  blaze  is  icy  cold." 

The  Caimgorum,  so  much  in  fashion  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  that  Mawe  (1804)  speaks  of  ten  guineas  being 
the  usual  price  of  a  seal-stone,  is  only  a  Crystal  coloured  a 


'**  They  were  also  held  in  the  hand     ncss  during  the  fiery  heat  of  the 
for  the  sake  of  their  refreshing  cool-     southern  summers. 
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dark  orange  dr  deep  brown  by -some  metallic  oxide.  Some 
of  them  are  certainly  very  beautiful,  much  resembling  the 
Jacinth,  and  are  by  far  superior  in  lustre  to  the  German 
Topaz,  a  stone  of  the  same  kind,  and  now  imported  in  such 
large  quantities. 

Crystals  and  Agates  are  not  uncommon  in  collections,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a  cavity  left  witliin 
them  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  I  am  informed  that  in 
California  the  miners  often  meet  with  large  nodules  of  quartz 
thus  filled,  and  are  often  killed  by  drinking  the  liquid  con- 
tained therein,  so  strongly  impregnated  is  it  with  silica. 
This  is  the  Enhydros  of  Pliny  and  the  Mediaeval  miner- 
alogists, who  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  wonderful  miracle  of 
nature,  to  judge  from  the  numerous  epigrams,  of  which  it  has 
been  thought  worthy  by  Claudian  and  Qther  poets : — 

Epigram  VIII.  et  seq, 

'*  When  the  Alpine  ice,  frost-hardened  into  stono, 
First  braved  the  sun,  and  as  a  jewel  shone, 
Not  all  its  substance  could  the  gem  assume  ; 
Some  toll-tale  drops  still  linger  in  its  womb. 
Hence  with  augmented  fame  its  wonders  grow, 
And  charms  the  soul  the  stone's  mysterious  flow, 
Whilst  stored  within  it  fi*om  Creation's  birth, 
I'he  treasured  waters  add  a  double  worth. 

Mark  where  extended  a  translucent  vein 
Of  brighter  crystal  tracks  the  glittering  plain. 
No  Boreas  fierce,  no  nipping  winter  knows 
I'he  hidden  spring,  but  ever  ebbs  and  flows ; 
No  frosts  congeal  it,  and  no  Dog-star  dries. 
E'en  all-consuming  Time  its  youth  defies. 

A  stream  unfettered  pent  in  crystal  round, 
A  truant  fount  by  hardened  waters  bound, 
Mark  how  the  gem  with  native  sources  foams, 
How  the  live  spring  in  refluent  eddies  roams  1 
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How  tho  bright  Tainbow  painte  the  opposing  ray 
As  with  the  imprisoned  winter  fight§  the  day ! 
btrango  nymph  1  above  all  rivers'  fame  snpreme. 
Gem  yot  no  gem  ;  a  stone,  yet  flowii^  stream. 
Erst,  while  the  boy,  pleased  with  its  polish  clear. 
With  gentle  finger  twirled  the  icy  sphere. 
He  marked  the  drops  pent  in  its  stony  hold, 
SjNired  by  the  rigour  of  the  wintry  cold; 
With  thirsty  lips  th'  unmoistened  ball  he  tries. 
And  the  loved  draught  with  fruitless  kisses  plies. 
Sti-cams  which  a  stream  in  kindred  prison  chain. 
Which  water  twre  and  water  still  remain, 
Wluit  art  hath  bound  ye,  by  what  wondrons  force 
Hath  ioo  to  stone  congealed  the  limpid  source? 
What  heat  the  captive  saves  from  winter  hoar, 
()r  what  warm  zephyr  thaws  the  frozen  core? 
!jay  in  what  hid  recess  of  inmost  earth. 
Prison  of  fleeting  tides,  thou  liadst  thy  birth? 
Wliikt  power  thy  substance  fixed  with  icy  spell. 
Then  loosed  Uie  prisoner  in  his  ci^stal  cell ? 


I  have  rea<l  of  uuo  of  these  pregnant  crystals  e^loding 
wlien  lield  in  a  person's  moutli,  in  consequence  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  inclosed  fluid,  and  lacerating  Iiis  palate  ver^-  dan- 
gerously. Whether  the  water  was  inclosed  within  the  stone 
at  the  time  of  its  formation,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  or 
afterwards  infiltrated  through  its  [lores  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  I  have  myself  seen  the  hollow 
spherical  portions  of  the  stems  of  Venice  glasses  nearly  filled 
with  water,  which  has  penetrated  either  tlirough  their  suh- 
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stance,  or  else  through  some  imperceptible  fissures  in  the 
soldering,  during  the  few  centuries  they  have  lain  imder 
ground ;  and  curiously  enough  the  marks  made  by  the  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  the  rising  liquid  on  the  interior  of  the 
glass  exactly  imitate  the  natural  layers  of  an  Agate.  At  the 
sale  of  Barbetti's  collection  of  Phoenician  antiquities,  some 
hollow  rims  of  glass  sepulchral  urns  filled  with  water,  which 
had  doubtless  penetrated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  sphe- 
rical bosses  above  mentioned,  were  bought  at  high  prices  by 
credulous  antiquaries,  who  took  for  granted  the  truth  of  the 
wily  Italian  s  assertion,  that  they  contained  a  wonderful  peiv 
fame  with  which  they  had  been  filled  at  the  time  of  their 
manufactiu-e.  And  to  increase  the  prodigy,  he  pretended  that 
this  liquid  was  of  so  powerfal  an  odour,  that  one  of  these 
rims  having  been  broken  by  accident  in  a  room  in  Paris,  all 
the  persons  present  were  immediately  driven  out  by  its 
strength ! 

JADE. 

Jade  is  a  semi-opaque  stone  of  a  soapy  appearance,  and 
varying  in  colour  from  a  dirty  white  to  a  dull  olive.  Amulets 
made  of  it  were  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  prevent  all 
diseases  of  the  kidneys ;  heuce  the  name  of  the  stone  from 
Hijada,  the  Spanish  for  "  kidney,"  and  its  scientific  title  of 
Nephrite.  Many  vases  and  figures  in  this  material  are  to  be 
seen  in  collections,  but  few  of  them  probably  are  antique. 
The  sole  merit  of  these  works  lies  in  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  their  execution  on  account  of  the  excessive  hardness  of 
the  stone,  which  circumstance  greatly  recommends  it  to  the 
Chinese  and  to  their  brethren  in  taste,  certain  amongst  the 
rich  and  curiosity-loving  of  the  English  collectors.  I  scarcely 
believe  the  stone  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  from 
the  fact  that  its  popular  name  is  due  to  the  Spaniards  or 
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Portuguese,  who  first  imported  it  from  the  East ;  for  if  oom- 
monly  employed  in  ancient  art,^  we  should  have  expected  to 
find  it  still  designated  by  some  Italian  corruption  of  its 
Latin  synonym.  Pliny  mentions  a  Syrian  stone,  the  Adadu- 
nephros,  or  *'  kidney  of  Adonis ;"  but  as  there  was  also  the 
"eye"  and  the  "finger"  of  the  same  personage  represented 
by  gems,  we  may  conclude  they  all  owed  their  names  merely 
to  their  similarity  in  form  to  those  parts  of  the  human  body. 
Even  had  the  Jade  been  known  at  an  earlier  period,  the 
ancient  love  of  the  beautiful  and  their  correct  taste  would 
have  prevented  their  throwing  away  their  labour  and  time 
upon  so  ugly  and  refractory  a  material. 


JET. 

This  name  is  a  corruption  of  Gagates,  its  ancient  appella- 
tion ;  but  it  was  then  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  in  magic, 
as  a  means  of  fumigation.  It  was  also  employed  for  staining 
pottery  an  idelible  black :  "  fictiUa  ex  eo  inscripta  non  de- 
lentur."  Anklets  and  bracelets  are  found  turned  out  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  similar  substance,  Eimmeridge  coal,  the  works 
of  the  Eoman-British  inhabitants  of  our  coasts ;'  but  ihe  in- 
tagli  in  Jet  palmed  off  upon  antiquarians  so  abundantly  within 
these  few  years,  are  known  now  to  be  recent  forgeries 


*  I  have,  however,  met  with  one 
or  two  intagli  of  the  Gnostic  class 
upon  either  this  stone  or  else  a  bad 
plasma,  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  eye. 

*  A  complete  suite  of  Jet  orna- 
ments, comprising  two  hair-pins 
with  heads  composed  of  pine-cones, 
almonds,    and    trefoils,    bracelets, 


rings,  a  half-crotalon  with  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  all  26  articles,  were 
discovered  in  two  stone-cofiins,  die- 
posited  under  the  chief  entrance  of 
Saint  Ger^n,  Cologne,  at  the  time 
of  the  repairs  of  that  church  in  184^. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ornaments  of  some  priestesses  of 
Cybele. 
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THE  FORMS  OF  ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

In  the  age  of  Pliny  the  favourite  form  was,  he  says,  the 
oblong,  meaning  thereby  the  very  long  oval  in  which  an- 
tique gems  are  so  often  to  be  found.  In  the  next  degree  of 
favour  stood  the  lentile-shaped,  or  a  sphere  much  flattened 
on  both  sides,  now  called  a  "  stone  cut  en  cabochon,"  or  in 
jewellers'  phrase  "  tallow  drop."  Lessing  has  some  ingenious 
speculations  as  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  form,  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  fully  half  the  number  of  intagli  existing.  He 
endeavours  to  show  that  it  facilitated  the  engraving  of  the 
design,  and  assisted  the  perspective  by  bringing  the  various 
depths  of  the  intaglio  into  the  same  plane.  But  the  most 
probable  motive  was,  that  the  projecting  surface  of  the  gem 
forming  a  corresponding  depression  in  the  wax  might  serve 
to  protect  from  defacement  the  impression  of  the  intagUo  in 
that  soft  material.^ 

Next  in  favour  came  the  cycloidal  or  elliptic  shape,  a  very 
common  one  in  the  intagli  of  the  preceding  century  ;  and  last 
of  all  the  circular.  Angular  stones  were  disliked,  and  indeed 
we  never  meet  with  fine  intagli  cut  upon  such,  for  whenever 
gems  of  this  shape  do  occur,  which  is  but  seldom,  they  present 
engravings  belonging  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  Empire ;  and 
such  are  also  octangular.  A  square  antique  intaglio  I  have 
never  met  with.  Gems  with  a  hollow  or  irregularly  projecting 
surface  were  naturally  regarded  as  inferior  to  those  of  a  flat 
and  even  exterior.  To  understand  this  remark,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  Romans  employed  the  harder 
precious  stones,  as  Eubies  and  Sapphires,  and  we  find  that  they 
never  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  any  regular  shape,  but  set 
them  retaining  their  natural  form,  to  which  the  lapidary  had 


'  Besides,  the  protuberant  form  of    ornamental  and  showy  when  worn 
the  coloured  gem  rendered  it  more     on  the  finger. 

H  2 
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contrived  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  polish.  Hence  such  a 
stone,  if  naturally  presenting  a  regular  shape,  or  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal crystal,  was  much  more  ornamental  than  those  occurring, 
as  is  most  usual,  in  the  ungainly  form  of  irregularly  rolled 
pebbles.  The  most  valuable  coloured  gems,  almost  as  rude 
(with  the  exception  of  a  slight  polish)  as  when  picked  up 
amongst  the  gravel  of  the  Indian  torrent,  may  be  seen  adorn- 
ing, more  by  their  intrinsic  value  than  by  their  beauty,  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  antiquity,  as  the  Iron  Crown,  tliat 
of  Hungary,  and  the  five  coronets  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain 
now  deposited  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  GEMS. 

Diamond:  pure  Carbon.     Specific  gravity,  3.50;  hardness  =10. 
Sapphire:  nearly  pure  Alumina.   Sp.  gr.,  4;  hardness  =  10  nearly. 
Eubi/ :  the  same,  but  slightly  less  hard. 
Ermrald:  Glucino,  12.5;    Silica,   68.5;  Alumina,  15.75;    Oxide 

of  Chromium,  0.3  ;  Oxide  of  Iron,  1  >  Lime,  0.25.     Sp.  gr.,  2.7  ; 

hardness  =  7.5  to  8. 
Jacinth :  Zircon,  70  ;  Silica,  25 ;  Oxide  of  Iron,  0.5.     Sp.  gr.,  4.5 

to  4.7  ;  hardness  =  7.5. 
Garnet:    Silica,   33.75;    Aliunina,    21,2b ;    Oxide   of  Iron,   36; 

Oxide  of  Manganese,  0.25.     Sp.  gr.,  4.2  ;  hardness  =  6  to  7. 
Amethyst  or  Coloured  Quartz:    Silica,  97.5;  Oxide  of  Iron,  0.75; 

Alumina,  0.25.     Sp.  gr.,  2.6 ;  hardness  =  7. 
Turquoise :  Alumina,  73 ;  Oxide  of  Copper,  4.5 ;  Oxide  of  Iron, 

4 ;  Water,  18.     Sp.  gr.,  2.8 ;   hardness  =  5. 
Lapis-lazuli:    Silica,     49;    Alumina,    11;    Lime,    16;    Soda,  8; 

Oxide  of  Iron,  4 ;    Magnesia,  2 ;    Sulphuric  Acid,  2.     Sp.  gr., 

2.95  ;  hardness,  scratches  glass. 
Cakedony  (including  Carnelian,   OnyXy  Plasma) :  Silica,  84 ;  Alu- 
mina,  16.      Sp.   gr.,  2.6;  hardness,   somewhat  greater  than 

Flint. 
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Section  II.— ART,  STYLES  OF. 


ON   THE   TESTS  OF  ANTIQUITY  IN  GEMS, 

THE  INSTRUMENTS  USED  BY  THE  ANCIENT  ENGRAVERS. 

Ox  commencing  the  Second  Section  of  this  work,  which  treats 
of  the  InlagU  and  Camei  considered  in  themselves,  it  will  be 
a  most  Buitable  introduction  to  the  subject,  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  two  points,  forming  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
so  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  No  definite  rules 
can  indeed  be  given,  as  nothing  hut  long  experience,  and  the 
careful  examination  of  large  numbers  of  gems  belonging  to 
every  period,  can  supply  that  almost  intuitive  perception  in 
the  art,  so  impossible  to  he  acquired  in  any  other  manner. 
The  remarks  that  follow  are  the  result  of  much  thought,  and 
of  many  years  study  of  antique  gems,  and  of  the  careful 
examination  of  some  of  the  principal  European  collections. 

If  we  consider  the  purpose  to  which  intagli  were  almost  ex- 
clusively applied,  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  namely,  that 
of  signets,  to  be  worn  set  in  rings,  we  shall  naturally  look  with 
suHpicion  upon  any  engraved  gems  the  dimensions  of  which 
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exceed  those  of  an  ordinary  ring-stone ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
by  observation,  that  this  rule  has  but  very  few  exceptions, 
and  that  almost  all  intagli  of  a  large  size  are  of  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  revival  of  the  art.     Of  course  we  except 
from  this  rule  the  large  gnostic  gems  which  were  intended  to 
be  worn  on  the  dress,  or  to  be  carried  on  the  person  as 
amulets,  and  not  to  be  employed  as  signet-rings.     For  pur- 
poses of  ornament  to  dresses,  plate,  and  jewellery,  the  Romans 
preferred  precious  stones  the  beauty  and  value  of  which  con- 
sisted in  their  colour  alone,  and  which  were  employed  uncut ; 
or  else  camei  which  their  size  and  style  of  work  rendered 
effective  when  viewed  &om  a  distance,  whereas  intagli  make 
no  show  unless  upon  a  close  examination.     The  finest  antique 
cameo  that  ever  delighted  my  eyes  was  a  large  profile  head 
of  Jupiter  Dodonaeus  on   Sardonyx,  still   enclosed  in  the 
oxidised  iron-setting  that  had  formerly  served  to  fix  it  upon 
the  cuirass  of  some  Eoman  general.    This  custom  exphdns 
the  use  of  the  fine  perforation  running  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  stone,  so  often  to  be  observed  in  really  antique 
camei,  and  which  is  merely  of  suflBcient  size  to  admit  a  thread 
for  the  purpose  of  affixing  the  cameo  to  the  dress.     But  to 
return  to  the  point  noticed  at  starting.     The  small  size  of 
antique  intagli,  so  observable  on  looking  over  any  collection, 
will  of  itself  prove  what  a  striking  difference  this  peculiarity 
alone  makes  between  them  and  the  works  executed  after 
the  revival  of  gem-engraving.     Ever  since  that  period,  the 
artists  have  always  preferred  stones  of  considerable  magni- 
tude ;  and  their  best  works  are  to  be  seen  on  gems  of  larger 
size  than  those  used  for  their  less  important  compositions, 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  antique  practice.     Groups 
of  several  figures,  and  representations  of  well-known  historical 
events,  are  an  almost  certain  mark  of  modem  work  ;  whilst 
the  drawing,  of  the  earlier  Cinque-Cento  engravers,  has  all 
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the  quaint  and  exaggerated  character  to  be  found  in  the 
paintings  on  the  Majolica  of  the  same  period. 

Again,  antique  gems  are  often  of  a  very  irregular  form  on 
the  back,  in  fact  retaining  their  natural  shape,  the  edge  being 
merely  rounded  oflf  for  the  convenience  of  setting.  This  was 
done  to  increase  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  gem,  which  would 
have  been  lowered  had  its  thickness  been  diminished.  The 
back  of  the  gem  also,  although  highly  polished,  will  often 
show  traces  of  deep  parallel  scratches,  occasioned  by  its 
having  been  first  rubbed  down  into  shape  on  a  slab  of  emery, 
and  afterwards  brought  to  a  lustrous  surface  by  some  peculiar 
process;  whereas  modem  stones  are  ground  down  and 
polished  at  once  upon  the  same  instrument,  a  revolving  disk 
of  copper  moistened  with  oil,  and  emery  powder,  which  gives 
them  a  perfectly  smooth  and  even  surface. 

A  high  degree  of  polish  on  the  face  of  the  gem,  although  in 
itself  a  suspicious  circumstance,  does  not  however  infallibly 
stamp  the  intaglio  as  a  work  of  modem  times,  for  it  has  been 
the  unfortunate  practice  with  jewellers  to  repolish  the  surface 
of  a  good  antique  intaglio,  in  order  to  remove  the  scratches 
and  traces  of  friction  which  true  antiques  usually  present,  so 
as  to  make  the  stone  look  better  as  a  mere  ornament  when 
mounted.  This  is  a  most  ruinous  operation;  for  besides 
making  the  intaglio  itself  appear  of  dubious  antiquity,  it  also 
destroys  the  perfect  outline  of  the  design,  by  lowering  the 
surface  of  the  stone  ;  and  many  lamentable  instances  present 
themselves  of  admirable  engravings  almost  entirely  spoiled  in 
this  way,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  outward  improvement.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  rough  and  worn  surface  must  not  be  relied 
on  as  an  infallible  proof  of  antiquity,  for  Italian  ingenuity  has 
long  ago  discovered  that  a  handful  of  new-made  gems  crammed 
down  a  turkey's  throat  will  in  a  few  days,  by  the  trituration 
of  the  gizzard,  assume  a  roughness  of  exterior  apparently 
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produced  by  the  wear  of  many  centuries.*  Hence,  if  a  stone 
has  too  rough  a  surface,  it  requires  to  be  examined  stQl  more 
carefully,  as  affording  good  grounds  for  suspicion  by  its  exag- 
gerated ostentation  of  antiquity.  In  a  word,  though  Faith 
may  be  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  theologian,  Distrust  ought 
to  be  that  of  every  gem-coUecter ;  so  beset  is  he,  at  every 
step,  by  the  most  ingenious  frauds,  devised  and  carried  out  by 
the  roguery  and  dexterity  of  three  centuries. 

Again,  though  the  stone  itself  may  be  antique,  yet  it  may 
have  been  used  as  the  vehicle  of  another  species  of  deception, 
and  that  the  most  difficult  to  guard  against  of  any  that  I  know. 
It  is  a  common  practice  of  Italian  engravers  to  get  antique 
gems  bearing  inferior  intagli  upon  them,  and  to  retonch.  or 
sometimes  to  work  over  again  entirely,  the  whole  design ;  thus 
producing  an  apparently  antique  intaglio  of  a  good  style,  upon 
a  stone  the  appearance  of  which  luUs  to  sleep  all  suspicion. 
This  IB  the  most  common  fraud  of  modem  times,  and  one 
against  which  the  only  safeguard  is  the  careful  examination, 
with  a  lens,  of  the  entire  intaglio ;  when,  if  some  portions  of 
the  work  bear  a  fresher  and  higher  polish  than  others,  and, 
above  all,  if  they  are  sunk  deeper  into  the  stone  than  is 
required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  design,  a  shrewd  guess 
may  be  hazarded  that  this  deception  has  been  practised. 

Dealers,  for  their  own  purposes,  foster  a  belief  in  their 
customers,  that  a  high  polish  in  the  interior  of  the  intaglio  is 
a  sure  proof  of  its  antiquity ;  but  this  doctrine  is  altogether 
false,  for  all  the  good  Italian  engravers  give  to  their  works 
an  internal  polish  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  antique.  It 
merely  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  little  extra  time  and 
labour  in  working  over  the   interior  of  the  cutting  with  a 


*   The  effects  of  this  treatment  are  very  observable  in  many  of  the 
Voniatowski  gems. 
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leaden  point  charged  with  fine  diamond  powder.  Another 
popular  notion  is,  that  soft  wax  will  not  adhere  so  readily 
to  antique  as  to  modem  intagh,  but  this  circumstance  merely 
depends  upon  the  relative  degree  of  polish  of  the  stones. 
The  truest  test  of  antiquity  (leaving  out  the  question  of  art 
for  a  subsequent  discussion),  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain 
degree  of  dulness,  like  the  mist  produced  by  breathing  on  a 
polished  surfece,  which  the  lapse  of  ages  has  always  cast  upon 
the  high  lustre  of  the  interior  of  the  intaglio.  This  appearance 
is  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  contrivance  of  the  modem  forger, 
and,  when  once  remarked,  is  so  peculiar  in  itself,  as  to  be 
easily  recognized  ever  afterwards.  So  constant  is  this 
peculiarity  in  works  of  genuine  antiquity,  that  its  absence  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  very  unfavourable  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  intaglio.  The  effect  also  of  the  real  wear  and 
tear  of  time  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone,  is  rather  a  fine 
roughness,  like  that  of  ground-glass,  than  the  deep  scratches 
and  indentations  produced  by  the  violent  methods  of  the 
dealers,  or,  as  they  are  justly  styled  by  Pb'ny,  '*  maiigones 
gemmarum,"  personages  whose  reputation  for  honesty  was 
precisely  the  same  in  his  time  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
Again,  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  antiquity  is  found  when 
the  engraving  appears  to  have  been  executed  almost  entirely 
with  the  diamond-point ;  that  is  to  say,  when  all  the  hollows 
seem  cut  into  the  stone  by  a  succession  of  little  scratches 
repeated  one  upon  the  other,  while  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
design  show  that  they  have  been  sunk  by  means  of  the  drill, 
a  tool  with  a  blunt  and  rounded  point,  producing  a  succession 
of  hemispherical  hollows  of  various  dimensions.  Some  intagli 
even  occur,  entirely  scratched  into  the  stone  by  means  of  the 
diamond-point  alone,  especially  the  works  in  shallow  relief 
of  the  Etruscan  and  early  Greek  epoch ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  according  to  the  observation  of  the  famous  gem-engraver 
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Natter,  the  extensive  use  of  the  diamond-point  is  the  great 
distinction  between  the  antique  and  the  modem  art  The 
word  itself,  scalpere,  used  by  the  Bomans  to  express  the 
process  of  engraving  on  gems,  signifies  to  scratchy  and,  in 
itself,  supplies  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
carried  on  when  first  introduced  to  their  notice;  and  the 
Greek  technical  term  y\a(f>€iv  has  the  same  primary  significa- 
tion. The  use  of  the  diamond-point  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  the  execution  of  the  hair  of  portraits,  when  of  good 
work  of  almost  every  epoch  of  antiquity,  where  it  produces  an 
admirable  and  natural  eflFect  which  cannot  be  given  by  the 
modem  instruments.  Of  these  latter  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
a  few  words  in  this  place.  The  principal  among  them,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  above  named  operations,  both  of  pro- 
ducing lines  and  hollowing  out  depressions  in  the  design,  are 
carried  out,  is  the  Wfieel,  a  minute  disk  of  copper  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  spindle,  which  is  put  into  rapid  motion  by  a  kind 
of  lathe.  The  fine  edge  of  this  tool,  moistened  with  oil  and 
emery  or  diamond  dust,  speedily  cuts  into  the  hardest  gems, 
and  by  repeating  and  prolonging  the  lines  thus  produced,  the 
minuter  portions  of  the  design  are  executed.  The  larger  and 
deeper  hollows  are  still  sunk  by  means  of  a  round  pointed 
drill,  substituted  for  the  cutting  disk,  and  acting  just  as  the 
ancient  drill,  which  last,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
always  worked  by  the  hand,  by  means  of  a  bow,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  similar  tool  still  used  by  jewellers.  The  modem 
method,  though  greatly  expediting  the  operation  —  for 
Mariette  speaks  of  Smart,  a  celebrated  English  engraver  of 
the  last  century,  finishing  several  good  portraits  in  one  day 
— yet  renders  the  operation  more  mechanical  and  stiff, 
whereas  the  ancient  scalptor,  working  with  his  diamond-point, 
like  the  etcher  with  his  needle,  had  all  the  freedom  of  hand 
and  boldness  of  the  latter  artist. 
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These  diamond-points^  so  often  alluded  to,  were  produced 
by  splintering  a  diamond  by  the  blow  of  a  heavy  hammer. 
Pliny  adds  a  jeweller's  story  (probably  invented  to  keep  up 
the  mystery  of  the  business),  that  it  was  necessary  first  to 
macerate  the  stone  in  goat's  blood,  and  that  even  then  it  often 
split  both  the  anvil  and  the  hammer.     These  little  splinters 
were  then  fixed  into  the  end  of  an  iron  tool  (pretty  much  as 
a  glazier's  diamond  is  at  present),  and  cut  with  ease  into 
the  hardest  of  the  coloured  gems, — "nullam  non  duritiem 
ex  facili  cavantes."    The  Naxian  stone,  also  used  by  the 
ancients,  both  in  cutting  and  in  polishing  gems,  was  our 
Emeryy  a  combination  of  corundum  and  iron,  and  which  is 
still  exported  for  the  same  purposes  from  that  island.    To 
the  present  day  the  sole  means  employed  by  the  Hindoos  for 
polishing  the  hardest  stones,  even  the  diamond,  is  by  rubbing 
them  by  hand  upon  an  iron  slab,  covered  with  corandum- 
powder  and  oil,  which  explains  the  uneven  manner  in  which 
the  facets  on  Indian  gems  are  always  cut.    The  terebrarum 
fervor^  or  the  rapidly-revolving  drill,  was   of  the   greatest 
service   to  the  ancient   engraver;  and   this  observation  of 
Pliny's  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of  many  intagli, 
especially  of  the  majority  of  the  figures  upon  the  Etruscan 
scarabs,  which  were  evidently  produced  by  means  of  a  blunt 
drill  and  emery-powder   exclusively.     In   these,  the  whole 
design  is  carried  out  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  number  of 
hemispherical  hollows  of  various  extent,  touching  and  over- 
laying each  other,  by  which  inartificial  method  such  extra- 
ordinary caricatures  of  man  and  beast  were  produced  by  the 
Etruscan  artist.     And  their  failure  in  the  art  of  intaglio- 
cutting  strikes  us  the  more,  aud  must,  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence, be  ascribed  to  the  imperfect  mechanical  means  at 
their   command,    when    we   observe   that  the    very  rudest 
intagli,  and  those  evidently  the  very  first  essays  of  the  art, 
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appear  ou  the  base  of  scarabs,  which  are  themselves  cut  out 
of  the  stone  with  the  greatest  skill  and  the  most  elaborate 
finish ;  often,  also,  set  in  jeweller's  work,  displaying  the 
greatest  taste  and  most  perfect  workmanship;  all  dbrcum- 
stances  pointing  out  the  scarab  as  the  property  of  a  person 
able  to  command  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  artistic  skill  of  his 
period. 

Some  writers  quote  the  OstrcunoM  as  being  named  by  Pliny 
as  employed  in  gem-engraving,  and  they  still  more  absurdly 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  but  his 
words  only  imply  that  it  was  hard  enough  to  scratch  other 
gems,  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  only  a 
species  of  sea-shell.  Lippert^  himself  a  gem-engraver,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  instrument  used  by  the  ancients  both  cot 
and  polished  the  stone  at  the  same  time,  inferring  this  from 
the  circumstance  of  so  many  rude  and  apparently  imfinished 
intagli  being  as  highly  polished  in  the  interior,  as  those 
completed  in  the  most  minute  details,  and  of  the  most 
elaborate  style  of  workmanship ;  but  this  argument  does  not 
seem  to  me  altogether  conclusive.  It  might  have  been  that 
the  ancients  possessed  some  mode  of  polishing  the  irUagUo^ 
with  very  little  trouble,  by  a  merely  mechanical  process, 
which  the  lowest  class  of  engravers,  who  worked  entirely  for 
the  populace,  were  equally  able  to  impart  to  their  work,  as 
the  most  skilful  artists.  In  Pliny's  time  *  the  wheel  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  use,  otherwise  he  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  so  important  an  innovation,  which,  when 
once  introduced,  speedily  drove  all  other  means  of  engraving 
out  of  the  lapidary's  workshop,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
facility  and  rapidity  of  its  pperation.     Of  the  use  of  this 


*  Pictramari,  an  old  Roman  dealer     opinion  that  the  wheel  began  to  be 
in  gems,  of  great  experience,  was  of     tirat  U8e<l  under  Domitian. 
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instrament  we  see  abundant  marks  in  the  intagli  of  the 
Lower  Empire ;  more  especially  are  its  eflfects  observable  in 
the  letters  occurring  upon  the  gnostic  amulets,  where  we  find 
the  square  form  of  the  characters  usually  employed,  on  account 
of  the  diflSculty  of  cutting  curved  lines  by  an  instrument  re- 
volving in  a  vertical  plane,  and  consequently  working  forward 
on  the  surface  presented  to  it,  and  in  a  straight  direction. 
The  rude  Sassanian  intagli  (to  be  hereafter  noticed)  appear 
to  have  been  universally  cut  by  the  wheel ;  and  the  artist 
must  have  employed  but  a  single  disk  for  the  whole  of  his 
work,  to  judge  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  lines  composing  his 
figures  are  precisely  of  the  same  thickness,  and  that  usually 
very  coarse.  The  wheel  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  East,  when  the  commerce  in  gems  began  to  attain 
such  considerable  extent  as  we  find  it  had  done  even  in  the 
time  of  Pliny ;  and  the  Persian  conquests  of  Trajan,  in  the 
next  century,  must  have  greatly  widened  the  relations 
between  the  two  universcd  empires  of  Rome  and  Parthia. 
Down  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  even  later,  as  we  shall 
see  (Cross  of  Lotharius),  this  instrument  remained  the  sole 
means  of  engraving  the  barbarous  productions  of  expiring 
taste.  In  the  East,  the  mechanical  processes  have  always 
been  kept  up  in  full  perfection,  from  the  Mahometan  custom 
of  wearing  signets  engraved  on  gems,  often  the  hardest  and 
the  most  precious  that  could  be  procured.  I  have  seen 
Persian  legends  admirably  cut  on  the  finest  Sapphire  and  the 
Ruby ;  and  these  long  inscriptions  formed  in  beautiful  flowing 
curves,  united  in  the  most  intricate  cyphers,  and  adorned 
with  flowers  and  stars,  required  as  much  taste  and  skill  in 
their  execution  as  the  classical  designs  of  the  European  artist. 
At  the  period  of  the  Revival,  the  instrument,  together  with 
the  art  of  gem-engraving,  was  again  brought  into  Italy  from 
the  East,  probably  not  before  the  time  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
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under  whose  patronage  flouriahed  Gioyanni  delle  Camiole, 
tlie  earliest  gem-engraver  of  whom  any  trace  can  be  found. 

But  to  make  one  concluding  remark  on  the  antique  method, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction,  deduced  from  the  appearance  of  the 
best  and  truly  genuine  intagli,  that  the  artist  having  hollowed 
out  his  design  to  the  requisite  depth  by  means  of  the  drill,  and 
having  completed  all  the  details  with  the  aid  of  the  diamond- 
point,  afterwards  disguised  all  traces  of  the  instrumentB  em- 
ployed, by  the  high  polish  which  he  gave  to  the  interior  of 
his  work ;  thereby  producing  that  appearance  so  characteristic 
of  true  antique  intagli,  that  soft  and  flowing  outline,  which 
leaves  nothing  angular  or  sharply  defined,  but  rather  makes 
the  whole  design  appear  to  have  been  modelled  by  the  most 
delicate  touch  in  a  soft  and  yielding  material.  So  true  is 
this,  that  one  is  frequently  inclined  to  view  an  excellent 
antique  work  with  suspicion  as  a  modem  paste,  until  the 
reality  of  the  gem  is  tested  by  the  file,  so  stronga  na  ppear- 
ance  does  it  bear  of  having  been  produced  at  once  by  casting 
in  a  fused  material,  rather  than  of  a  design  cut  out  by  patient 
labour  on  the  hardest  and  most  refractory  of  substances. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  detail  observable 
in  many  antique  intagli,  some  writers  on  tins  subject  have 
boldly  asserted  that  the  artists  who  executed  them  must  have 
had  some  means  of  assisting  the  eye  equivalent  to  our  mag- 
nifying-glasses.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory,  a  story  is 
told  of  certain  intagli  found  at  Pompeii  in  company  with  a 
crystal  lens,  and  they  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  lens  bad  been  employed  in  the  engraving  of  these  parti- 
cular gems.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  supposed  lens 
was  nothing  more  than  a  crystal  or  pale  amethyst,  cut  en  cor 
bochcn,  and  prepared  itself  to  be  engraved  on,  a  form  of  which 
innumerable  instances  occur  among  transparent  stones  both 
with  intagli  upon  them  and  plain.     A  large  pale  amethyst 
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in  my  collection  of  a  yery  spherical  form,  and  in  which  the 
intaglio,  a  hippocampus,  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
surface,  acts,  when  properly  applied,  as  a  magnifying  lens  of 
great  power,  a  quality  which  one  cannot  but  suppose  must  in 
similar  cases  have  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  ancient 
possessors  of  gems  of  this  form.  I  have  also  seen  an  antique 
Greek  ring  set  with  a  crystal  or  white  paste,  of  a  perfect 
lenticular  form,  which  certainly,  if  found  by  itself,  might  very 
well  have  passed  for  an  ordinary  magnifying-glass.  But  Pliny, 
who  mentions  so  carefully  the  various  instruments  of  the 
engraver's  art,  and  who  possessed  much  more  than  a  merely 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  never  have 
omitted  this  most  important  auxiliary  both  to  the  artist  and 
the  amateur,  especially  where  .he  actually  mentions  that  "the 
engravers,  when  their  sight  was  fatigued  by  the  excessive  strain 
required  in  their  work,  refreshed  their  wearied  eyes  by  look- 
ing at  an  emerald."  Seneca,  indeed,  says  (Nat.  Qua^st  i.  6), 
that  glass  globes  filled  with  water  make  small  and  obscure 
letters  seen  through  them  appear  quite  legible  and  distinct ; 
but  he  ascribes  the  magnifying  power  to  the  nature  of  the 
water,  and  gives  no  hint  that  this  discovery  had  been  applied 
to  any  useful  purpose  in  his  day.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
ancient  engravers  directed  the  light  from  a  small  window,  or 
from  a  lamp,  so  as  to  pass  through  one  of  these  globes,  and  fall 
in  a  concentrated  spot  upon  their  work,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  still  practised  by  jewellers  when  working  upon  minute  objects 
by  lamp-light ;  and  as  the  custom  can  be  traced  back  for  many 
centuries,  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  having  been  handed  down 
by  the  traditions  of  the  trade  from  remote  antiquity. 

Engravers,  however,  actually  execute  their  work  with  but 
little  assistance  from  the  magnifier,  the  chief  use  of  which  is 
to  ascertain  the  progress  made  in  the  cutting  of  the  design, 
and  the  sinking  of  the  intaglio  into  the  stone,  by  repeated 
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examinations  of  the  impression  taken  at  short  intervals  in 
soft  wax.  For  by  tlie  very  nature  of  the  operation,  in  \?hieh 
the  stone  is  held,  cemented  upon  a  handle,  against  the  edge 
of  a  rapidly-revolving  disk  smeared  with  oil  and  diamond- 
dust  or  emery-powder,  the  work  itself  is  concealed  fix)m  the 
eye  of  the  artist,  who  regulates  the  cutting  of  the  design 
more  by  the  feel  and  by  the  instinct  derived  from  long  prac- 
tice, than  by  liis  actual  observation ;  whilst  he  keeps  a  check 
uix)n  the  destructive  power  of  the  instrument  by  the  repeated 
application  of  the  lens  to  the  stone  and  to  the  wax  impres- 
sion. Again,  the  dust  and  oil  combined  fill  up  the  lines  as 
the  work  proceeds,  so  that  the  actual  view  of  the  cutting 
itself  is  rendered  practically  impossible.  Even  in  intagli  exe- 
cuted by  the  diamond-point  alone,  the  same  inconvenience 
existed,  if  we  suppose  the  ancient  engravers  employed  this 
tool  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Italians  in  Vettori's  time, 
"  who  fixed  a  diamond  splinter  in  the  end  of  an  iron-pencil  a 
span  in  length,  and  rubbed  it  to  and  fro  over  the  lines  to  be 
traced  on  the  stone,  dropping  upon  the  place  occasionally 
emery-dust  and  oil."  Such  being  the  case,  the  whole  seeming 
difficulty  is  at  once  removed,  for  the  impressions  of  the  most 
minute  intagli,  the  early  Greek,  are  easily  distinguishable  in 
every  detail  to  an  eye  practised  in  the  examination  of  such 
objects ;  whilst  the  works  of  Roman  date,  from  the  bolder  and 
less  delicate  nature  of  their  finish,  offer  no  difficulty  whatever 
to  the  orJinary  sight,  which  is  able  to  catch  every  particular 
of  the  design  w  ithout  any  artificial  assistance.  As  for  really 
antique  Camei,  the  work  in  them  is  so  bold,  or  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  of  so  unfinished  a  character,  their  sole  purpose 
being  to  produce  effect  at  a  distance,  that  the  artist  could 
have  experienced  scarcely  more  difficulty  in  working  them 
out  of  the  Sardonyx  with  his  imassisted  eye,  than  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  small  bas-relief  in  any  other  hard  material. 
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EGYPTIAN  INTAQLI. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  engravings  on  the  gems  themselves,  and  of  the 
Tarious  styles  of  art  characterising  their  respective  countries 
and  ages,  than  by  a  notice  of  the  Egyptian  Scarabei,  or  as 
the  Germans  call  them  "Beetle-stones,"  wliich  are  without 
dispute  the  earlieBt  monuments  of  the  glyptic  art  in  exist- 
ence. The  beetles  themselves  are  cut  out  of  Basalt,  Carne- 
lian,  Agate,  Lapis-laziili,  and  other  hard  stones ;  but  are  quite 
as  frequently  made  of  a  soft  limestone'  resembling  clialk,  or 
of  a  vitrified  clay.  Though  the  figure  of  the  insect  is  often 
very  well  formed,  yet  they  are  not  equal  to  the  Etruscan  in 
this  respect ;  there  is  also  a  difference  in  shape  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  scarabs  of  each  nation  from  one  another.  The 
back  of  the  wing-cases  in  the  Egyptian  beetle  in  flat,  whilst  in 
the  Etruscan  there  is  usually  a  raised  ridge  running  along 
their  junction.     The  harder  stones  appear  to  have  been  filed 


'  In  fact  tlie  largest  proportion  scarabs  or  tablets  are  formed  out  oi 

will  be  found    to  be    cut  out  of  theharder  kinds  of  gems;  the  scarabs 

Steatite  and  a  calcareous  schist  of  in  Mete  are  probably  almost  all  of 

different  colours,  blue,  green,  dark,  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the 

and  wliite.     Some  are  found  in  co-  Greek   processes  of  engraving   had 

loured  glass,  but  these  arc  among  been  introduced  into  Egypt. 
ibe  rarest.    Very  few  of  the  earliest 
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into  sliape  by  means  of  a  piece  of  emery,  probably  the  "lima 
Thyniea  "  of  Ma?eenas,  in  his  lines — 

**  Nee  quos  Thyniea  lima  perpolivit 
Anellos  ncc  Jaspidas  lapillos." 

The  softer  substances  were  probably  fashioned  into  the 
beetles,  and  then  engraved  upon  their  bases  with  a  splinter 
of  flint.*  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  arrows  as  being 
headed  with  the  stone  "by  means  of  which  they  engrave 
their  signets,"  and  of  the  use  of  an  Ethiopian  stone  to  make 
the  first  incision  in  the  corpse  preparatory  to  embalment 
That  this  stone  was  flint,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  arrow- 
heads found  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
where  the  warriors  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  emptied  their 
quivers. 

But  tliese  Egyptian  intagli  are  all  extremely  rude,  and 
only  attempt  the  representation  of  hieroglyphics*  until  we 
arrive  at  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  has  presented  us 
with  some  splendid  examples  of  Greco-Egjrptian  art,  such  as 


*  Even  the  scarabs  and  tablets  in 
porcelain  all  apjxjar  to  have  been 
cut  by  hand  upon  the  material  in 
its  dry  state,  and  then  burnt  and 
covered  over  by  a  blue  or  green 
vitrified  glaze.  Many  of  these  small 
works  are  probably  comix)8ed  of  a 
stone  that  would  stand  the  fire,  and 
admit  of  being  glazed  as  well  as  the 
clay  so  often  employed.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  manufacture  supplies  a 
means  of  detecting  the  false  Egyp- 
tian works  in  glazed  clay,  now  so 
extensively  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, and  exported  to  Alexandria 
for  the  benefit  of  travellers  up  the 
Nile. 

*  These  legends,  when  interpreted, 
are  found  to  consist  of  the  names  of 
the  kings,  with  their  titles  of  "  Be- 


loved of  Amon  Ra  ;*'  "  Beloved  of 
Athor,  the  Lady  of  Lower  Eg}'pt ;" 
"  Son  of  the  Sun  ;•'  "  At  peace 
through  l^uth,"  &c.  Others  bear 
figures  of  deities  with  invocations; 
as  the  Sacred  Ser[)ent  and  "  Living 
Lord  of  the  World ;"  a  Hawk,  "  The 
Good  God ;"  "  Osiris  the  Living 
Lord ;"  "  The  Sun,  Disposer  of  the 
Lower  Country  ;**  and  others  of  the 
same  nature,  and  which  we  shall  see 
reappear  in  the  intagli  of  Roman- 
Egyptian  date.  Others,  again,  have 
the  names  of  private  persons  and 
their  offices,  as  **  The  Bard  of 
Thoth ;"  or  qualities  of  the  owner, 
as  "  Tnith ;"  or  good  wishes,  "  A 
happy  life ;"  **  May  your  name  en- 
dure and  your  being  be  renewed." 
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the  famoua  froat  face  of  a  monarch,  very  deeply  cut  on  a 
brown  Sard,  one  of  the  chiefest  stare  of  the  Herz  Collection, 
and  which  brought  at  the  sale  the  Idgh  price  (for  theae  days) 
of  40/.  10a. 


ThL4  magnificent  intaglio  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, probably  the  Fifth  of  that  name,  for  the  face  is  that  of 
a  young  person.  It  is  represented  in  the  same  manner  aa 
tlie  well-known  Bust  of  Memnon,  the  received  mode  of  de- 
picting their  regal  divinities ;  but  the  life-like  fidelity  of  the 
Grecian  portraits  is  combined  with  admirable  skill  with  the 
majestic  repose  distinguishing  the  conventional  type  of  the 
Egyptian  godhead.  Its  expression  is  absolutely  marvellous, 
and  to  the  attentive  gaze  pi-oduces  the  same  effect  as  the 
original  colossal  statue.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
large  bust,  with  features  much  resembling  this,  of  a  prince 
of  the  same  dynasty,  admirably  sculptured  according  to 
tliLs  established  type  of  the  Egyptian  School.  Another  fine 
example  is  the  Sacred  Hawk  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  a 
large  intaglio  sunk  in  flat  relief,  but  with  uncommon  force 
and  spirit ;  and  among  the  British  Museum  gems  is  another 
on  Sard  exactly  similar,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  In 
the  Webb  Catalogue,  No.  2,  was  a  Sard,  engraved  with  a 
priestess  adoring  Osiris  and  Isis,  represented  as  terminal 
figures.  This  intaglio,  from  its  precise  correspondence  mth 
the  type  of  some  of  the  autonomous  coins  of  Malta,  waa 
doubtless  contemporary  with  their  issue,  and  therefore  be- 

I  2 
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longing  to  this  period.  Among  the  Uzielli  gems  are  two 
very  interesting  Camei  of  the  Egyptian  School,  but  perhaps 
to  be  assigned  to  the  times  of  Roman  domination.  One,  a 
bust  of  Cleopatra,  given  in  exact  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed type  of  the  Queen,  as  seen  on  the  oldest  monuments, 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  small  curls  and  many  rows  of 
necklaces,  but  worked  out  with  extreme  delicacy  in  the  black 
layer  of  an  Onyx  in  very  flat  relief;  the  other,  a  most  curious 
representation  of  a  fight  between  a  hippopotamus  and  cro- 
codile, executed  with  great  truth  to  nature  on  an  extremely 
small  green  and  white  stone. 

WTien  the  Egyptian  religion  again  revived  under  Hadrian 
some  good  intagli  were  executed  in  the  ancient  style,  amongst 
which  I  have  seen  a  cylinder  in  Plasma,  with  two  rows  of 
figures  of  deities  engraved  round  it  in  a  neat  manner ;  but 
this  brings  us  do>vn  nearly  to  the  date  of  the  Alexandrian 
class  of  Abraxas  gems,  to  be  hereafter  more  fully  discussed. 
Although  we  have  already  remarked  that  many  of  tlie  early 
scarabei  used  for  signets  are  formed  of  a  soft  calcareous 
stone,  or  of  a  vitrified  clay,  yet  we  find  many,  especially  of 
the  larger  kind,  sculptured  in  Basalt,  one  of  the  hardest  stones 
known.  The  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  usually  covering  the  flat 
surface  of  the  bases  of  these  scarabs,  form  by  the  rudeness  of 
their  execution  a  striking  contrast  to  the  perfect  finish  of  the 
beetle-figure  itself.  They  usually  present  a  rough  irregular 
outline,  as  if  scratched  into  the  surface  of  the  stone  by  the 
point  of  some  harder  substance,  the  management  of  which 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  the  hand  of  the  engraver.  The 
interior  therefore  of  the  figures  and  the  lines  are  extremely 
uneven  and  ill-defined,  very  diflerent  from  the  neat  finish  of 
similar  works  executed  under  the  Greek  and  Boman  rulers 
of  that  country.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics cut  on  the  larger  monuments,  which   from   their 
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broken  outline  appear  rather  to  have  been  hammered  into 
the  stone  than  cut  out  by  a  sharp  instrument  The  smaller 
engravings,  I  have  little  doubt,  were  scratched  in  with  a  piece 
of  emery ;  the  execution  of  the  larger  as  well  as  the  mode  in 
which  such  immense  masses  of  the  hardest  rocks  were  worked 
with  such  facility,  will  doubtless  ever  remain  a  mystery.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sculptors  used  only  bronze  chisels, 
which  indeed  are  often  discovered  among  the  debris  of  their 
work ;  and  that  too  for  cutting  granite  and  basalt,  which  now 
spoil  the  best  steel  instruments  after  a  few  strokes.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  supposes  that  the  workman  used  emery  powder 
laid  upon  the  part  to  be  cut,  and  drove  it  into  the  stone  with 
his  soft  chisel,  by  which  process  the  powder  itself  formed  a 
continually  renewed  edge  to  the  tool,  capable  of  subduing 
the  most  impenetrable  substances.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  be  a  mere  theory,  or  if  the  experiment  has  been  actually 
tried.  It  rather  seems  to  me  that  some  means  must  have 
been  known  of  softening  the  stone  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
this,  together  with  an  unbounded  supply  of  forced  labour, 
affords  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diflficulty. 

Cicognetti,  a  Eoman  architect,  who  erected  an  altar  in 
Cardinal  Tosti's  chapel  in  S.  IMaria  Maggiore,  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  decorated  with  small  columns  of  red  Porphyry, 
informed  me  that  the  only  way  now  known  of  (jutting  that 
stone  is  to  steep  it  for  several  weeks  in  urine,  and  that  even 
then  it  was  worked  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  occupied 
the  French  workmen  with  the  best  modern  tools  the  space 
of  six  weeks  to  cut  a  small  groove  around  the  base  of 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  before  removing  it  from  its  pedestal. 
And  yetj  besides  these  Egyptian  relics  so  profusely  covered 
with  sculptures,  huge  columns,  as  well  as  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs  of  Porphyry,  continued  to  be  made  in  great  profusion 
by  the  Komans  quite  to  the  close  of  the  Empire.    Magnificent 
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examples  of  this  still  remain  in  tbe  tombs  of  the  Empress 
Helena,  and  of  her  grand-daughter  Constantia,  Bcolptnred 
from  enormous  blocks  of  that  stone,  and  adorned  with  basts 
and  groups  in  alto-relievo,  the  mere  repolishing  and  restora- 
tion of  which,  on  their  removal  to  the  moseum  of  the  YatiraD, 
occupied  several  workmen  for  the  space  of  seven  years. 


GREEK,  ETRUSCAN,  AND  SARDINIAN. 

These  classes  of  iutagli  are  treated  of  here  onder  the  same 
bead,  because  it  is  aa  ditScult  to  distinguish  those  belonging 
to  the  archaic  period  of  Greek  art  from  the  Etruscan,  as  it  is 
to  decide  the  long-agitated  question,  whether  the  majority  of 
painted  vases  are  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  origin.*  There  is  one 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  these  intagli,  that  no  middle  class 
of  works  presents  itself  between  the  extremely  rude  designs 
almost  entirely  executed  by  the  drill,  and  engravings  of  the 
nicest  finish  in  low  relief,  almost  entirely  scratched  into  the 
stone  with  the  diamond  point.  While  the  first  class  offer 
caricatures  of  men  and  animals,  the  favourite  subjects  being 


'  Pytliagoraa  is  said  by  HennippUB  the  EtniscaoH,  and  tbiit  it  had  alrpady 

to  have  been  the  son  of  Mnesarchua,  constituted  a  distinct  profesaion  at 

a  gem-cngmvcr   and   iin  Etruscan  this  verj-  remote  period,  noarlj  six 

accordiiift  to  Arialotle.     This  ahows  centuries  b«fcre  our  era. 
the  high  antiquity  nf  the  art  amon^ 
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figures  throwing  the  discus,  fauns  with  amphone,  cows  with 
sucking  calves,  or  the  latter  alone ;  the  second  gives  us  subjects 
from  the  Greek  m3rthology,  especially  scenes  from  Homer 
and  tlie  Tragedians,  amoug  which  the  stories  of  Philoctetee 
and  Bellerophon  occur  with  remarkable'  frequency.  The 
usual  finish  to  all  these  designs  is  a  border,  in  most  cases 
simply  milled  like  the  edge  of  a  coin,  hut  sometimes  very 
carefully  worked  in  the  pattern,  called  the  guilhche^  resem- 


bling a  wide-linked  chain,  or  a  loosely-twisted  cable.  From 
this  striking  contrast  between  the  style  of  the  two  classes  of 
gems,  and  as  no  traces  are  to  be  discovered  of  a  transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  a  thing  so  observable  in  the  various 
gradations  of  Roman  art,  it  is  certainly  allowable  to  con- 
jecture that  the  fine  are  of  Greek,  the  barbarous  of  Etruscan 
manufacture.    Their  being  found  abimdantly  in  the  Etrurian 


'  ^liis  guilloclic  border  is  often 

found  (!DclosiD<(  the  types  upon  tlio 
large  flat  ilidmclims  itf  certain  cities 
of  Magna  Grecia,  as  Metaixjntum 
and  Sybaris,  The  figure  of  the  bull- 
headed  river-god,  the  Achelous,  on 
the  former  coins,  and  the  long-homed 
ux  regardant,  resembling  an  ante- 
lope, upon  the  latter,  are  executed 
in  a  fiat  stiff  manner,  but  highly 
finished,  and  rery  similar  to  the 
work  on  many  of  these  gems,  with 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  they 
were   coeval.      This    confirms    my 


opinion  that  the  bcBt  of  these  intagli 
are  not  of  KtniBcan  origin,  but  that 
the  idea  was  taken  from  llmt  people, 
and  improved  iijxin  by  the  Greek 
colonists  of  the  soutii  of  Italy,  As 
tlie  city  of  Sybaria  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed B.C.  510,  and  never  restored, 
all  the  GXta&t  coius  must  have  been 
issued  during  the  two  centuries  be- 
fore that  date ;  and  hence  we  can 
form  a  notion  as  to  the  actual  c|iocli 
of  the  int4vi;li  cories[>ondiiig  with 
these  in  style  and  workmanship. 
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soil  is  no  proof  of  their  native  origin,  for  in  the  flonrishing 
times  of  the  Etruscans  before  the  ruin  of  their  power  by  the 
Gallic  invasion,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  Grecian  states.^  And  it  is  a  circumstance  somewhat  at 
variance  with  our  notions  of  Greek  pre-eminence  in  art  in 
every  age,  that  Etnu-ia  supplied  even  the  Athenians  with 
every  kind  of  ornamental  article  in  bronze,  as  vases^  lamps, 
&c.,  which  is  proved  by  the  lines  of  Critias,  (Athenaeus, 
i.  50) :— 

TvpoTjvij  dc  Kparti  xpvaorvjros  <f>i€tkfj 
Kat  nai  ;(aXicor  Srts  icoct/aci  ^^ov  iv  rtvi  XP^^- 


Etniria  bears  the  palm  for  gold-wrought  bowls, 
And  all  the  bronze  that  decorates  our  dwellings.' 


It  was  not  luitil  after  the  age  of  Alexander  that  the  Greek 
works  in  bronze  became  celebrated.  All  tlie  masterpieces 
of  the  early  Athenian  sculptors  were  executed  in  marble, 
wood,  or  ivoiy.  The  Etruscans  were  naturally  led  to  per- 
fection in  this  manufacture,  like  the  Florentines  of  the 
Cinque-Cento  period,  from  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
metal  which  they  derived  from  Monte-Catino,  near  Leghorn, 
still  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  company  working  the 
mine. 

But  to  return  to  our  gems.  Those  assigned  above  to  the 
Greeks  are  usually  the  light  amber-coloured  Sards,  which 
seem  always  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  that  people.  Many 
of  these  gems  have  evidently  been  sawn  oflF  from  scarabs, 
even  in  ancient  times,  for  the  puriK)se  of  being  set  in  rings, 
when  the  wearing  of  the  beetle-stones,  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  as  soon  as  the  religious  motive  became  obsolete 
which  had  made  this  figure  so  popidar  with  the  Egyptians 


"  At  tlie  moment  of  the  accession     a  flet^t  of  Tuscan  ]>iratt'8  was  i»hm- 
of  Alexander  the  Grcat  to  the  throne,     <lcrin;i  the  Kca-coast  of  Macctlonia. 
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and  their  disciples,  the  Etruscans.  For  to  all  appearance 
they  had  derived  from  Egypt  their  entire  religions  system,  as 
is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  the  institution 
of  mysteries,  and  the  extraordinary  care  lavished  ujion  the 
construction  and  decoration  of  their  sepulchres. 

I  have  seen  scarabs  in  all  possible  materials  from  emerald 
to  amber,  and  glass  pastes  (the  latter  the  rarest  of  all)  ;  but 
by  far  the  greatest  number  are  formed  of  the  common  red 
Camelian,  supplied  by  the  beds  of  their  torrents,  and  they 
are  usually  very  much  of  the  same  size.  Few  will  be  found 
to  exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  this  particular  they 
contrast  strongly  with  the  Egyptian,  which  vary  from  the 
colossal  beetle  of  some  feet  across  the  back,  to  the  tiny  pen- 
dant no  larger  than  a  fly. 

This  is  the  proper  place  briefly  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  worn  as  ornaments  by  their  ancient  owners. 
Tlie  earliest  method  was  that  of  simply  stringing  them,  in- 
termixed with  other  beads,  and  thus'  wearing  them  as  a  neck- 
lace, the  engraved  base  of  the  scarab  serving  at  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  a  signet.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
sc^em  to  have  been  introduced  into  these  necklaces  merely  as 
ornaments,  as  in  the  famous  one  found  in  Tuscany  in  ]8r)2, 
and  which  merits  a  particular  description.  It  is  com{>osed  of 
a  chain  woven  of  the  finest  gold  wire,  J  inch  in  diameter, 
and  11  inches  long;  each  end  terminating  in  bands  of  scroll- 
work with  loops  attached.  From  this  chain  descend  *)2 
others,  1}  inch  long,  of  a  curb-pattern,  the  alternate  links  to 
the  left  and  to  the  right  forming  a  diamond-pattern.  Be- 
tween these  chains,  and  attached  to  the  broad  chain,  are  IG 
full-faced  bearded  heads  of  Bacchus.  In  the  centre  of  each 
diamond  formed  by  the  smaller  chains,  are  alternately  6  full- 
faced  harpies  in  a  seated  iK)sturo,  and  7  diota-Hhai)ed  orna- 
ments ;  between  these  comes  another  row  of  eseiilloixMl  forms. 
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14  in  number.  At  the  point  of  each  alternate  diamond 
formed  by  the  small  chains  are  suspended  searabei  of  onyx 
and  amber  mounted  in  a  border  of  fine  wire- work  ;  the  other 
points  having  full-faced  harpies,  the  wings  curving  gracefully 
above  the  shoulders. 

This  unique  specimen  of  ancient  jewellery  was  sold  for 
IGO/.,  by  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  in  1856.  At  the  same  sale, 
the  finest  Etruscan  ring  known,  once  belonging  to  the  Prince 
di  Canino,  and  engraved  in  Micali's  *  Atlas  of  Plates,'  was 
ftlso  disposed  of  for  the  small  sum  of  27/.  Subjoined  is  the 
accurate  description  of  it  given  in  the  catalogue.  "  It  is 
formed  on  each  side  of  a  lion,  their  heads  facing,  and  the 
front  paws  of  each  supporting  a  border  of  fine  grain-work,  in 
which  is  set  a  scarabeus  of  Sardonyx,  engraved  with  a  lion, 
his  head  turned  back  to  the  left"  But  the  usual  mode  of 
mounting  the  scarab,  as  a  finger-ring,  was  the  sivively  a  wire, 
as  a  pivot,  passing  through  the  longitudinal  perforation  of  the 
stone  (the  edge  of  which  was  generally  protected  by  a  gold 
rim),  and  then  brought  through  holes  in  each  end  of  a  bar  of 
gold ;  or  else  of  a  broad  flat  band  of  plaited  wire,  and  bent 
into  a  loop  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  tlie  finger,  which  was 
usually  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand.  For  the  sake  of 
security,  the  ends  of  the  loop  were  formed  into  small  disks, 
touching  each  extremity  of  the  scarabeus.  This  loop,  or 
ring-shank,  as  it  may  be  considered,  was  treated  in  a  great 
variety  of  fiishions,  and  sometimes  was  made  extremely 
ornamental.  One  that  I  have  seen  terminated  in  ram*s 
heads,  the  pivot  entering  the  mouth  of  each ;  in  another,  the 
shank  was  formed  as  a  serpent,  the  head  of  which  was  one  of 
the  supporting  points,  and  the  tail,  tied  into  a  knot,  the 
other.  Occasionally,  the  form  of  the  shank  was  varied  by 
bending  the  bar  upon  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  bow  in  tlio  middle 
of  its  length ;  the  ends  were  then  beaten  to  a  \}omU  which, 
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being  twisted  inwards,  passed  into  the  opposite  holes  of  the 
stone,  and  thus  formed  a  handle  to  the  signet  This  last 
manner  of  mounting  the  scarabeus  was  often  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  shank  being  made  of  every  kind  of  metal :  it 
was  also  the  common  setting  of  the  Phcenician  stones  of  this 
form.  These  last  are  found  abundantly  in  Sardinia.  An  ex- 
tensive collection  of  them,  from  the  cemeteries  of  Tharros,  a 
Phoenician  colony,  was  brought  to  London,  by  the  Com- 
mandante  Barbetti,  in  1857,  and  afterwards  sold  at  Christie 
and  Manson's.  These  differed  from  the  other  classes  of 
beetle-stones,  both  in  the  material — the  greatest  part  of  tliem 
being  made  of  a  dark-green  Jasper,  instead  of  Camelian — and 
also  in  the  style  of  the  intagli  engraved  upon  them  ;  which 
closely  resembled,  in  their  treatment,  the  engravings  on  the 
best  executed  Persian  cylinders,  and  were,  in  many  cases, 
very  neatly  finished,  certainly  superior  to  the  majority  of  the 
Etruscan  class.  The  cutting  of  the  figures  was  deep  and 
carefully  finished,  altliough  rather  stiff,  which  latter  character 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  all  the  productions  of  Oriental 
art ;  but  some  of  the  animals  engraved  upon  them,  especially 
the  antelopes,  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  spirit  and 
freedom  of  execution. 

Beetles,  in  coloured  marble,  and  of  considerable  bulk,  may 
be  assigned  (as  their  Roman  style  points  out)  to  the  revival 
of  the  Egyptian  religion  in  the  days  of  Hadrian.  Early 
scarabs  of  that  nation  also  occur  with  Gnostic  devices  en- 
graved upon  their  bases,  but  the  disparity  of  work  in  the 
beetles,  and  in  the  intagli  upon  them,  proves  the  latter  to 
have  been  an  addition  of  the  times  of  incipient  barbarism. 
We  may  conclude  this  subject,  by  noticing  a  very  rare 
peculiarity  of  some  early  Etruscan  scarabei,  where  the  back 
of  the  beetle  is  formed  into  a  full  front  mask,  apparently  of 
the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  composition.     Of  this  un- 
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accountable  variation  only  two  inBtancea  have  come  to  my 
knowliKipe.' 


A  curious  kind  of  naturul  signet  was  used  by  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  time  of  AriHtopfaaues,  the  invention  of  which  be 
jocosely  ascribes  to  the  subtle  genius  of  the  loisogynbt  Euri- 
pides. .^Va  it  was  found  that  the  wives  were  able  to  get  tliem- 
selves  a  fac-simile  of  their  husband's  sigiiet  for  half  a  drachma, 
and  thus  to  open,  without  fear  of  detection,  all  the  stores 
sealed  up  by  their  lords,  Euripides  had  taught  tlie  latter  to 
seal  tho  wiix  or  clay  securing  the  doors  with  bits  of  wonn- 
eateii  wood,  flpnn(«(WTo  ir^p<iyia«i,  (Thesmopli.  425).  Tlie 
<ruriou3  windings  and  intricate  curves  traced  on  the  surface  of 
the  wood  by  the  "  fairies'  coach-maker,"  were  quite  beyond  all 


'  I  liavo  lately  seen  two  additional 
aiid  very  extraordinary  examples  of 
this  ornament  to  the  scaraliciis.  The 
first  was  a  larj:e  one  in  black  and 
white  Agate,  tlie  beetle  itself  formed 
with  ttntonishing  truth  to  nature, 
and  the  canico-mask  cut  out  of  the 
wliite  stratum  of  the  stone  ujwn  the 
lower  part  of  the  wing-cases  of  the 
insect.  I  extract  the  desoriiitiou  of 
it  from  the  M,-S.  catalopm : — "  No. 
171.  Scarabeiis.  Jujnter,  nude,  dart- 
ing the  thundorliolt  with  tlie  left 
hand ;  in  the  field  n  bust  of  Rhea 
witli  a  crown  of  toivcrs.  The  bnck 
of  tho  scaral)  hiis  l-uen  cut  in  relii'f, 


and  forms  a  bare  head,  of  which  the 
chill  and  beard  consist  of  the  lower 
body  and  of  the  wings  of  an  insect. 
Tlie  figure  of  Jupiter  has  a  foreign 
character,  somewhat  in  the  Vh(f- 
nician  style.  Onyx,"  The  second, 
and  I  believe  an  unique  exHm]>le,  is 
an  ]i)gyptian  scarab  of  vltritird  clay, 
the  l«se  filled  with  well-foniicd 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  back  atiomcd 
with  a  lai^  full-raced  mask.  It  is 
very  possible  that  thede  cameo-heads 
arc  the  additions  to  tlie  original 
Hlune,  of  a  later  but  still  anUquc 
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imitation,  and  thus  supplied  a  signet  that  eonld  not  be  counter- 
feited Cayliis  gives  an  intaglio,  the  design  a  mere  pattern 
of  wavy  lines  eiudously  entwined,  wliich  he  takes,  and  pro- 
bably with  reason,  for  an  imitation  of  one  of  these  natural 
seals. 

ASSYRIAN  AND  PEIJSIAX  CVLINDEliS. 

These  are  composed  of  different  species  of  hard  stone, 
Jasper,   and  Calcedony  for  the   greatest   part,  but  also   of 
Carnelian,  Agate,   Loadstone,  and  Lapis-lazuli.     They   are 
of  a   cylindrical   form,^^  usually   from   one   to   two  inches 
in   length,  and  half  as   much   in   thickness,  with   a   large 
hole   passing   through   their   length,   for   a   string,   and   in 
this  manner  were  worn  tied  round  the  wrist  as  a  bracelet. 
Tliis  custom  accounts  for  their   hardly  ever  being  found, 
with  metal  mountings,   among   Assyrian  remains;  the  few 
that  do  occur,  set  in  massy  gold  swivel-rings,  prove,  by  the 
hieroglyphical  engravings  they  bear,  that  they  were  used  by 
Egyptians  diu-ing  the  time  that  country  was  subject  to  the 
Persian  rule.     The  subjects  they  usually  present  are  sacrifices 
or  combats  between  a  man  and  a  monstrous  bciist,  probably 
tj-pifying  the  contest  of  the  Good  and  Evil  Principles,  tlie 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Persian  religion.     The  following 
are  types  of  frequent  occurrence  upon  these  cylinders.'    Two 
figures,  half-bull  half-man,  fighting  with  two  lions :  between 
each  group  are  cuneiform  inscriptions,  arranged  in  vei-tical 
lines.     Four  human  figures :  beneath  the  second  of  them  is 
a  plant,  between   the   third    and  fourth  an  animal,  under 
which  are  placed  three  balls.     A  figure,  in  a  long  robe,  hold- 
ing at  arm's  length,  by  their  horns,  two  antelopes.^     Four 


*"  Some  are  barrel-shaped,  others     Collection, 
have  the  sides  slightly  concave.  '  This  is  a  very  common  type  on 

'  All  ii»  the  Mertens-Schaafhausen     Iwth  seals  and  cylinders. 
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figures:  one  with  bull's  feet  and  tail  (the  prototype  of 
the  modem  devil),  is  fighting  with  a  man ;  the  third,  with 
hands  raised,  appears  praying  to  the  fourth,  who  stands 
motionless.  Two  men,  one  of  whom  has  his  hands  raised : 
between  tlie  two  is  a  tree ;  the  other  figure  holds  a  sceptre  ; 
on  the  other  side  are  three  vertical  lines  of  cuneiform  letters. 
Two  tall  figures :  a  shorter  one  and  two  lines  of  cuneiform 
letters  between  them.  Two  figures  standing  erect,  a  plant 
and  a  stafif  between  them :  two  lines  of  characters,  mixed 
with  animals,  on  the  other  side.  Hieroglyphics  entirely 
surrounding  the  cylinder,  which  is  probably  of  Egypto- 
Persian  date. 

Ijayard  divides  cylinders  into  four  classes — the  Early  and 
Lower  Assyrian,  the  purely  Babylonian,  and  the  Persian. 
The  Early  Assyrian  are  usually  of  Serpentine,  rudely  en- 
graved, and  agreeing,  in  their  subjects  and  style,  with  the 
most  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Nimroud,  such  as  the  king  in  his 
chariot,  discharging  his  arrows  at  the  lion  or  wild  bull ;  war- 
riors in  battle ;  the  king  or  priest  adoring  the  emblem  of  the 
deity ;  the  eagle-headed  god ;  winged  bulls  and  lions ;  all 
accompanied  by  the  common  Assyrian  symbols,  the  sun, 
moon,  seven  stars,  the  sacred  tree,  winged  globe,  and  the 
wedge.  Next  in  date  are  the  Lower  Assyrian,  of  the  time  of 
Sargon  (Shalmaneser)  and  his  successors.  These  are  found 
in  Agate,  Jasper,  Quartz,  and  Syenite,  and  other  hard  stones.^ 


•  This  provt»s  that  the  discovery 
of  the  process  of  cutting  intagli  upon 
the  harder  gems,  known  technically 
08  **  Hard  Stones,"  is  due  to  the  As- 
syrian engravers  of  the  early  times 
of  Nineveh,  for  the  contemporary 
Egyptian  signets  are,  jierhaps  with- 
out exception,  merely  cut  upon  such 
soft  materials  as  Steaschists,  or  else 


ujwn  metal,  like  those  Koyal  Seals 
still  preserved  in  gold.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  impression  of  the  sig- 
net of  Sabaco  11.,  stamped  on  the 
same  clay  seal  as  that  of  Senna- 
cherib; the  former  being  evidently 
produced  from  an  engraving  cut 
on  metal,  the  latter  from  a  gem- 
intaglio. 
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That  ascribed  to  Sennacherib  is  of  Amazon-stone ;  the  intagh'o 
being  of  the  finest  and  most  minute  execution.  The  usual 
subjects  of  this  class  are  the  various  gods  and  their  wor- 
shippers ;  thus,  one  (5)  presents  the  figure  of  Astarte,  backed 
by  ten  stars,  the  crescent  over  her  head  and  a  seated  dog  in 
front ;  the  worshipper  is  a  female,  behind  wliom  is  a  tree 
and  an  antelope  rampant. 

The  purely  Babylonian  are  more  common  in  European 
collections  than  the  two  former  classes.  For  these  Haema- 
tite, or  rather  Loadstone,  is  the  favourite  material,  but  Agates 
and  Jagpers  also  occur.  They  bear  the  sacred  figures,  but 
are  distinguished  by  legends  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform 
character,  containing  the  name  of  the  owner  and  his  patron 
god.  Many  of  these  exhibit  excellent  workmanship :  one  (2) 
in  green  Jasper — the  Assyrian  Hercules  wrestling  with  a 
bufialo,  and  a  homed  human  figure,  having  bull's  legs,  with 
a  lion — is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  the  intaglio  and  the 
spirit  of  the  design. 

The  latest  of  all,  the  Persian,  are  found  in  all  the  varieties 
of  hard  stones.  Onyx,  Calcedony,  Crystal,  Canielian,  &c. 
They  often  bear  legends  in  the  Achsemenian  cuneiform :  thus 
the  signet  of  Darius,  of  green  Calcedony,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  represents  him  in  his  ear,  accompanied  by  his  name 
and  patronymic.  Another  is  engraved  with  the  name  of  a 
certain  Arsaces,  the  chamberlain.  The  Persian  work  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  draperies  of  the  figures  gathered  up  into 
narrow  folds,  as  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Acha^menian  dynasty, 
a  peculiarity  never  found  on  pure  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
monuments.  Another  mark  of  distinction  is  the  crown  worn 
by  the  royal  personage,  the  figure  of  Ormuzd,  now  first  intro- 
duced, and  the  fantastic  monsters,  agreeing  in  design  with 
those  of  Persepolis.  A  cylinder  of  Cr)^stal  belonging  to  this 
period,  representing  Ormuzd   raised  aloft  by  two  human- 
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headed  winged  bulls  above  an  oval  containing  the  royal  por- 
trait, is  a  work  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and  minuteness. 

Cylinders  went  out  of  use  on  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
and  do  not  reappear  under  either  the  ArsacidsB  or  the  Sassa- 
nians.  A  few,  Assyrian  in  character,  are  inscribed  with 
Semitic  letters  resembling  the  Phenician.  They  belong  to 
various  periods,  from  the  time  of  the  lower  Assyrian  dynasty 
to  the  Persian  occupation  of  Babylonia.  To  the  first  Layard 
assigns  one  (6)  with  two  human-headed  bulls  raising  the 
emblem  of  the  deity  above  the  sacred  tree,  flanked  by  a 
priest  bearing  a  goat  and  by  the  worshipper,  behind  whom  is 
the  legend,  placed  yerticaUy.  Of  Persian  date  is  another  (3), 
the  king  contending  with  a  bull  and  griffin ;  above  him  soars 
Ormuzd.  The  legend,  in  four  lines,  reads,  "  the  seal  of  — " 
a  name  and  patronymic  undeciphered. 

Tliese  cylinders  are  found  in  great  abundance  among  the 
ruins  of  aU  ancient  Assyrian  cities,  verifying  the  assertion  of 
Herodotus,  that  every  man  of  that  nation  carried  a  signet  of 
his  own.  As  for  their  style  of  work,  it  is  generally  very  rude, 
the  figures  seeming  to  have  been  ground  out  of  the  solid 
surface  by  rubbing  and  filing  with  a  piece  of  emery ;  they  are 
also  often  much  worn  and  defaced  by  use,  so  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  Very  few  indeed  display  any  finish  of  execu- 
tion; and  such,  especially  the  beautiful  one  in  Sapphirine 
(before  mentioned  under  "  Ccdcedony "),  I  am  disposed  to 
assign  to  the  skill  of  some  Greek  engraver  in  the  service  of 
the  later  kings  of  Persia.  Their  court  was  an  asylum  for  all 
adventurers  of  the  Hellenic  race,  just  as  that  of  the  Great 
Mogul  was  in  the  17th  century  for  Italian  jewellers  and 
architects,  and  as  that  of  the  Sultan  is  for  Frank  pretenders 
at  the  present  day. 

The  impression  of  these  signets,  when  required  for  use, 
was  taken  by  rolling  them  over  a  lump  of  tempered  cfay,  laid 
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Upon  the  object  to  be  secured  by  the  seal ;  and  tliis  is  the 
source  of  the  comparison  in  Job,  where  "the  heavens  are 
tnmed  as  chiy  to  the  seal,"  by  which  he  poetically  likens  the 
concave  vault,  studded  with  ihe  constellations,  represented  to 
his  mind  by  numerous  fanciful  figures,  to  the  surface  of  the 
clay  spread  out  in  a  hollow  plain  adorned  with  the  mytho- 
logical devices  impressed  upon  it  by  the  revolution  of  the 
cylinder.  Some  stoues  of  this  form  we  have  already  noticed 
as  evidently  dating  from  Boman  times,  like  that  in  Plasma 
previously  described,  but  they  are  very  uncommon,  and 
merely  due  to  the  superstitious  revival  of  an  ancient  usage. 

"Whenever  signets  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  it 
is  always  as  being  borne  on  the  hand,  and  never  on  the  finger. 
Thus,  in  Gen.  xixviii  18,  Tmnar  demands  the  seal  and  the 
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twisted  cord  (Chotam  and  PhetU),  usually  rendered  "ring," 
"signet,"  or  "bracelet."     Again,  Pharaoh  takes  the  signet 
off  his  own  hand  and  puts  it  upon  that  of  Joseph.     "  The 
signet  upon  my  right  hand"  (Jer.  xxii.  24)  ;  and  "Zorobabel, 
even  he  was  as  a  signet  on  the  right  hand"  (Eccus.  xlix.  11), 
with  many  other  similar  allusions,  all  go  to  prove  the  same 
thing.    Thus  (2  Kings  i.  10)  the  young  Amalekite  brings  to 
David,  as  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  diadem  and  the  bracelet 
taken  from  the  corpse  of  Saul,  apparently  because  the  latter 
contained  the  royal  signet,  the  only  mode  of  authenticating 
the  edicts  of  the  sovereign.    In  the  list  of  the  articles  con- 
tained in  the  treasury  of  the  Acropolis,  engraved  on  marble 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  published  in 
Chandler  (Part  II.,  No.  iv,,  2),  are  enmnerated  "  two  glass 
signets  of  various  colours,  set  in  gold,  and  having  gold  chains 
to  them."     Pliny  also  expressly  asserts  (xxxiiL  4)  that  "the 
use  of  finger-rings  was  of  no  very  great  antiquity ;  "  although 
we  find  sigjiets  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  of  all  historical 
records.     On   a  painted   vase,   figured  by  Visconti  (Opere 
Varie,  iL  1),  Jupiter  appears  seated  in  the  heavens,  holding 
his  eagle-topped  sceptre,  and  wearing  on  his  wrist  a  lai^ 
oval  gem,    apparently  intended  for  a  scarabeus,  threaded 
upon  a  very  fine  line;  a  manner  of  wearing  a  stone  of 
so  convex  a  form  much  more   convenient  than  the   later 
fashion  of  setting  it  in  a  swivel-ring,  and  where,  by  having 
the  engraved  face  next  to  the  skin  of  the  arm,  it  was  much 
less  exposed  to  injury  than  when  borne  upon  the  finger. 
The  very  large  relative  diameter  of  the  perforation  through 
the  axis  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders,  proves  conclusively 
that  they  were  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  thick  cord, 
such  as  might  be  fastened  round  the  arm  without  incon- 
venience, and  which,  if  dyed  of  a  bright  colour,  might  also 
serve  as  an  ornamental   bracelet.     Thus  we  find  that  the 
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Amethyst  Ijmx  of  the  sorceress  Nico  (which  I  strongly  sus- 
pect was  an  Oriental  cylinder),  is  strung  upon  a  fleece  of 
purple  lamb's  wool,  when  dedicated  to  Venus.  That  the 
Babylonian  cylinders  were  rarely  moimted  in  metal  is  evident 
from  the  extreme  rarity  of  any  that  retain  traces  of  such 
mounting  amongst  the  himdreds  continually  brought  to  this 
country.  I  have  noticed  the  almost  imique  instances  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  as  being  moimted  in  gold-swivels 
in  the  Egyptian  manner ;  and  one  of  Herz's  still  retained  the 
bronze  pin  or  axis  rusted  away  into  the  perforation.  Had  the 
custom  of  having  them  thus  moimted  been  prevalent  in  As- 
syria, they  would  be  discovered  retaining  their  swivels,  at 
least  those  made  of  the  baser  metals,  quite  as  frequently  as 
the  Egyptian  scarabei.  Again,  all  such  gems,  either  Egyp- 
tian or  Etruscan,  originally  intended  to  revolve  on  a  metal 
wire,  are  bored  with  a  very  fine  hole ;  whereas  the  cylinders, 
even  when  of  the  smallest  size  and  less  than  one  inch  in 
length,  have  so  large  a  perforation  as  to  reduce  them  almost 
to  the  form  of  the  section  of  a  tube;  so  that,  unless  the 
substance  passed  through  this  cavity  were  of  a  soft  and 
yielding  nature,  they  would  have  been  extremely  liable  to 
split  when  used.  The  later  Persian  conical  seals  were 
probably  worn  in  the  same  manner.  Their  flat  and  broad 
bases  were  adapted  to  sit  firmly  upon  the  wrist,  and  the 
convex  part  would  form  an  ornament  after  the  manner  of 
the  embossed  disk,  invariably  appearing  as  the  centre  of  the 
bracelets  worn  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings.  The  later 
Persians  adopted  the  shape  of  the  signet-stones  of  their 
Macedonian  rulers ;  but  even  here  retained  their  preference 
for  the  conical  form,  for  these  Sassanian  ring-stones  are 
almost  invariably  cut  en  cabochon,  and  with  a  degree  of 
convexity  rarely  met  with  in  those  of  European  origin. 
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HIGH  PRIESrS  BREAST-PLATE. 

Here  some  notice  may  be  taken  of  the  breast-plate,  or 
Rationale,  worn  by  the  Jewish  High  Priest ;  the  earliest  in- 
stance on  record  of  the  art  of  the  gem-engraver.  The  first  idea 
of  it  was  doubtless  taken  from  the  vitrified  tablets  worn  on 
their  breasts  by  the  Egyptian  priests  when  engaged  in  their 
sacred  functions,  and  which  represent  a  deity  in  a  shrine, 
surrounded  by  various  emblems.  We  are  also  told  by  .^Elian 
(xiv.  34),  that  the  chief-priest  of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  also 
the  supreme  judge,  wore  round  his  neck  an  image  of  truth, 
made  of  Lapis-lazuli  (Sapphirus) ;  and  it  is  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, that  the  above-named  tablets  are  formed  of  a  vitrified 
composition  of  a  bright  blue  colour. 

The  ancient  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  is,  that  they 
were  a  colony  despatched  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  at  the  same 
time  that  Danaus  set  out  for  Greece;  and  the  striking 
analogy  of  their  customs  and  laws  with  those  of  Egypt,  as 
given  by  this  author,  strongly  supports  this  tradition.  The 
Jews  themselves  appear,  from  their  own  chronicles,  always  to 
have  retained  a  strong  attachment  to  the  parent  state.  In 
all  their  political  distresses,  when  menaced  by  their  Syrian 
neighbours,  the  idea  of  a  return  to  Egypt  continually  sug- 
gests itself  to  their  minds,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the 
sacerdotal  caste.  The  famous  letter  of  Areius,  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  the  High  Priest  Onias  (Josephus,  xii.  5), 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  common  descent  of  both  nations 
from  Abraham!  though  probably  a  Jewish  forgery,  yet 
sufficiently  proves  the  general  belief,  at  that  early  period,  of 
the  original  unity  of  the  races,  as  colonists  from  the  same 
mother  country.  Diodorus  (i.  24)  speaks  of  the  Egyptian 
Hercules  travelling  all  over  the  world,  before  erec*ting  the 
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celebrated  Pillars.  Again,  the  Grecian  Hercules,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Spartan  royal  house,  was  a  native  of  Argos, 
the  first  Egjrptian  colony  planted  in  Europe.  From  the  same 
tradition  of  their  common  origin,  the  Spartans  style  the 
Jews  "  their  brethren,"  in  their  letter  of  congratulation  to 
Simon  Maccalxeus.  Intimate  relations  seem  to  have  been 
kept  up,  until  a  late  period,  between  Jerusalem  and  Sparta ; 
it  was  a  noble  Spartan,  Eurycles,  who  became  the  minister 
of  Herod  the  Great,  and  by  his  pernicious  counsels  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

The  gems  set  in  the  breast-plate  were  engraved  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes,  probably  in  hieroglyphics,  and  arranged 
thus,  if  we  follow  the  Vulgate  (which  also  coincides  with 
Josephus),  an  authority  to  be  respected  in  this  point,  the 
version  having  been  made  at  a  time — ^the  5th  century — when 
the  knowledge  of  precious  stones,  and  of  their  ancient  names, 
still  flourished. 

Ist  Bow, — Sardius,  red.    Topazion,  yellowish  green.     Smaragdus, 

bright  green. 
2nd  Row. — Carbunculus,  dark  red.    Sapphirus,  dark  blue.   Jaspis, 

dark  green. 
3r(/  Row, — Liguriiis,  or  Lyncuriimi,  orange.     Achates  (perhaps), 

black  and  white.     Amethyst,  purple. 
4^  Roijc, — Chrysolithus,  bright  yellow.     Onyx,  blue  and  black. 

Beryl,  light  green. 

Our  version  gives  the  same  stones  in  different  order,  but 
substitutes  a  Diamond  for  the  Chrysolite,  a  most  absurd 
exchange,  as  it  would  baffle  all  engravers,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  to  cut  an  inscription  upon  this  invincible  gem ; 
add  to  which,  one  of  a  size  to  match  the  rest  of  the  stones  in 
the  breast-plate,  would  have  been  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
Koh-i-Noor.  Josephus  says,  that  the  stones  were  conspicuous 
for  their  largeness  and  beauty,  and  of  incomparable  value.  The 
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names  of  the  tribes  were  engraved  in  the  "  national  character," 
but  the  breast-plate  seen  by  him  must  have  been  only  a  copy 
by  tradition  of  the  first  one  made  by  order  of  Moses.  Being 
a  square  of  a  span,  i.  e.,  of  8  inches  each  side,  and  having  the 
gems  arranged  in  four  rows  of  three  each,  it  follows  that  each 
gem,  with  its  setting,  occupied  a  space  of  2§  inches  long  by 
2  deep ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  cut  in  the  form  of 
long  ovals,  or  rather  ellipses,  like  the  cartouches  containing 
the  proper  names  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  It  will  sound 
incredible  to  the  ear  of  the  uninitiated,  but  every  one  con- 
versant with  the  nature  of  gems  will  admit,  that  these  most 
venerable  productions  of  the  glyptic  art  must  still  be  in 
existence.  No  lapse  of  time  produces  any  sensible  effect 
upon  these  monuments,  as  is  testified  by  the  numerous  seals, 
even  in  a  softer  material,  vitrified  clay,  bearing  the  name  of 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporary  of  Moses  himself.  Their 
intrinsic  value  also,  as  the  finest  gems  that  could  be  procured 
by  the  zeal  of  a  race  traflBcking  all  over  the  world,  must 
have  rendered  them  objects  of  care  to  all  the  conquerors 
into  whose  hands  they  fell ;  and  though  removed  from  their 
original  arrangement,  and  re-set  in  various  ornaments,  they 
must  always  have  ranked  amongst  the  most  precious  state* 
jewels  of  the  captor  of  the  Holy  City.  This  doubtless  was 
the  cause  that  the  breast-plate  belonging  to  the  first  Temple 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  sacred  articles  sent  back  by 
Cyrus  to  Jerusalem ;  the  rest  of  the  consecrated  vessels  and 
ornaments  appear  to  liave  been  easily  identified  aa  having  been 
deposited,  as  trophies,  at  the  time  of  their  capture,  in  the 
various  temples  of  Babylon.  The  breast-plate  in  use  after 
the  Captivity,  when  worn  by  the  High  Priest,  shot  forth, 
according  to  Josephus,  brilliant  rays  of  fire,  that  manifested 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Deity.  He,  however, 
])rudently  adds,  that  tliis  miraculous  property  had  become 
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extinct,  in  consequence  of  the  impiety  of  the  nation,  200 
years  before  the  time  at  which  he  waa  writing. 

This  invaloable  trophy  was  carried  to  Home,  together  with 
the  other  spoils  of  the  Temple.  Of  the  snbeeqnent  &te  of 
these  treasures  there  are  two  opposite  accounts ;  one,  that 
they  were  conveyed  by  Genseric,  after  his  sack  of  Borne,  to 
Carthage,  hot  that  the  ship  containing  them  was  lost  on  the 
Toy^;e ;  the  other,  and  the  more  probable  one,  that  they  had 
been  transferred,  long  before  that  time,  to  Constantinople, 
and  had  been  deposited  by  Justinian  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa 
Sophia.  Hence  there  is  a  chance  of  the  gems  at  least 
emerging  from  oblivion,  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Sultan's  treasury  shall  be  rummaged  by  the 
BuBsisn  heir  of  the  "  sick  man,"  whilst  he — 

*'  Jam  circum  loculoa  et  claves  Iffitus  ovansque 

Currit." 
"  Joyous  the  long-expected  wealth  to  seize. 
Bustles  about  the  money-chests  and  keys." 

What  a  day  of  rejoicing,  both  to  arcbfeologists  and  to  the  reli- 
gious world,  will  the  identification  of  one  of  these  sacred  monu- 
ments occasion ;  a  contingency  by  no  means  to  he  thought  chi- 
merical in  an  age  which  has  witnessed  the  resuscitation  of  Sen- 
nacherib's signet,  of  his  drinking  cup,  and  of  his  wife's  portrait. 


SASSANIAN  SEALS. 
The  consideration  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders  naturally 
introduces  the  subject  of  the  Sassaniun  sials,  or  stiimja,  still 
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foiind  in  large  numbers  about  Baj9sora  and  Bagdad,  which 
gradually  superseded  that  most  ancient  form  of  the 
Oriental  signet.  They  are  termed  Sassanian,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  come  into  general  use  imder  the 
revived  dynasty  of  the  ancient  Achsemenian  race,  commencing 
with  Artleschir  in  the  3rd,  and  closing  with  Yezdigerd  III. 
in  the  7th  century  of  our  era — sovereigns  styled  Sassanidse, 
from  Saasaan,  the  Boman  mode  of  spelling  Shaahshaan, 
"King  of  Kings,"  the  title  in  all  times  assumed  by  the 
Persian  monarchs,  and  not,  as  is  absurdly  repeated,  a  fGonily 
name  derived  from  an  imaginary  ancestor  SasaiL 

These  seals  are  conical  blocks  of  the  same  kinds  of  stone 
as  those  the  cylinders  are  made  of,  Calcedony  and  Agate  being 
by  far  the  most  usual  material,  having  a  hole  drilled  through 
the  apex  for  the  purpose  of  suspension  round  the  neck  or 
>vri8t.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a  spherical  shape,  often  with 
flattened  sides,  and  perforated  through  the  diameter ;  with 
about  a  third  of  the  circumference  ground  down  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  flattened  tablet  for  the  reception  of  the  intaglio.  It 
will  be  noticed,  on  examination  of  a  collection  of  these  stamps, 
that  the  earnest  among  them,  on  which  the  designs  are  often 
cut  in  a  very  neat  but  very  stiff*  and  archaic  style,  are  generally 
in  the  form  of  cones  with  angular  sides.  These  are  assigned 
to  the  date  of  the  Assyrian  and  first  Persian  monarchy,  before 
tlie  conquest  of  Alexander.  A  fanciful  antiquary  may  be 
inclined  to  suggest  that  the  form  of  the  cone  was  adopted  as 
being  the  universally  received  symbol  of  the  solar  ray.  Thus 
we  find  tlie  conical  stone  of  Emesa,  of  which  Heliogabalus  was 
the  priest,  occurring  on  the  coins  of  that  emperor,  with  the 
legend  "  Sacerdos  dei  Solis  Elagabalus ;  "  and  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  has  always  been  interpreted  as  a  representation  of 
the  rays  of  that  luminary.  The  spherical  stamps,  on  the 
contrary,  are  exclusively  of  Sassanian    date,  and   many  of 
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them  doubdess  belong  to  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Persia.     The  most  interesting 
of  the  early  conical  seals  that  I  have  ever  seen  bears  a  figure 
of  Mercury,  identified  by  his  caduceus  and  talaria,  but  closely 
draped,  and  wearing  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  a  singular  Oriental 
rendering  of  the  representation  of  a  Hellenic  deity.     The 
stone  is  a  very  fine  Sapphirine  Calcedony,  and  the  form  of  the 
cone  itself  octangular.     But  the  great  majority  of  the  intagli 
seen  upon  the  tablets  or  bases  of  these  cones  and  spheres  are 
of  an  utterly  rude  character,  and  evidently  cut  by  means  of  a 
very  coarse  wheel,  all  the  lines  being  thick,  and  the  design 
entirely  executed  by  tlieir  repetition,  assisted  occasionally  by 
a  blunt-pointed  drill.     No  traces  are  visible  of  the  use  of  the 
diamond-point,  or  of  that  high  polish  which  is  so  marked  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  intaglio.     I  subjoin  a 
list  of  the  most  usual  types  occurring  upon  them,  first  pre- 
mising that  the   whole-length   figures   or    busts   of  royal 
personages  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  designs  to  be  seen 
upon  the  bases  of  these  stamps.     A  priest  praying  before  an 
altar ;  a  priest  sacrificing  at  a  fire-altar ;  a  winged  figure 
walking,  and  holding  a  plant  in  his  band ;  a  winged  qua- 
druped, with  human  head,  a  plant  in  front,  a  star  above ; 
a  bird,  with  human  head  and  scorpion's  tail ;  a  lion,  with 
scorpion's  nippers  and  a  serpent's  tail,  behind  him  a  tree, 
above,  Capricorn  and  a  star ;    a  gazelle,  sunounded  by  a 
legend ;    bust  of  a  homed  animal  supported  on  two  large 
wings ;  a  priest  in  front  of  an  altar,  behind  him  an  inscrip- 
tion— on  one  side  of  the  cone  are  engraved  two  figures,  one 
of  them  with  a  bull's  head,  engaged  in  combat.    The  fantastic 
animals  which  will  be  found  represented  on  more  than  half 
the  number  of  these  seals,  are  executed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a   truly  Chinese   style   of  drawing.     And  there  is  a   most 
wonderful  similarity  between  the  mode  of  the  design  of  some 
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of  these  delineations  of  various  bcaste,  and  those  of  ^e  same 
subjects  upon  the  Gallic  and  British  coins.  For  instance,  a 
Canielian  stamp,  engraved  with  a  horse,  a  wild  boar  in  the 
field  beneath  (in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Litchfield  of  Cam- 
bridge), from  its  exact  identity  with  the  well>known  potin 
coins  of  the  Channel  Islands,  caused  me  for  a  long  time  to 
flatter  myself  with  having  made  the  discovery  of  a  unique 
intf^lio,  the  work  of  a  Gallic  gem-engraver  as  yet  unin- 
fluenced by  Boman  instruction  in  his  art. 


We  however  frequently  meet  with  Sassanian  gems,  cut 
in  the  form  of  ring-stones,  and  these  sometimes  of  very  good 
workmanship.  They  appear  to  be,  invariably,  portraits  of 
the  reigning  prince,  or  of  members  of  his  family,  and  occur 
in  considerable  numbers ;  often  on  the  Garnet,  and  of  very 
fair  execution,  especially  if  we  consider  the  lateness  of  their 
date,  yet  still,  in  most  instances,  do  they  betray  traces  of  the 
heavy  and  coarse  hand  of  the  workman,  which  so  strongly 
mark  this  class  of  intagli  Although  gems  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  arc  plentiful  enough,  yet  works  that  can  be  certainly 
ascribed  to  tlic  times  of  the  Arsacidie,  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors, are  extremely  rare ;  still  more  so  are  such  as 
belong  to  the  first  race  of  Persian  kings,  who  ruled  over  all 
Asia  prior  to  the  Macedonian  conquest:  and  the  small 
number  of  oxamjiles  of  these  liighly  interesting  classes  that 
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have  come  under  my  own  notice  shall  be  described  farther 
on.  A  few  indeed  among  the  indisputable  Sassanian  por- 
traits are  of  such  good  and  careful  execution,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  Pehlevi  legends  they  bear,  and  which  authenticate  their 
date,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  regarding  them  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  late  epoch,  the  3rd  century,  when  that  race 
regained  the  throne  of  Persia ;  so  great  is  their  superiority 
to  any  works  executed  by  contemporary  gem-engravers  of 
the  Koman  school.  But  it  is  true,  that  with  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  religion  and  dynasty  under  Ardeschir  the 
Blacksmith,  A.D.  226,  all  the  arts  appear  to  have  simultane- 
ously revived  in  Persia ;  the  coinage  of  this  patriot  prince 
and  that  of  his  next  successors,  being  vastly  superior  in  all 
respects,  as  regards  both  design  and  execution,  to  that  of  the 
last  Parthian  sovereigns. 

These  ring-stones  are  usually  gems  with  a  very  convex 
surface,  probably  the  reason  of  the  so  frequent  choice  of  the 
carbuncle  for  this  purpose.  Even  when  Sards  and  Nicoli 
have  been  employed,  they  are  generally  cut  into  a  pointed 
shape,  with  a  small  flat  surface  left  to  receive  the  intaglio 
and  the  inscription.  These  legends  are  always  in  the  Pehlevi 
character,  which  only  appears  after  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchy  at  the  period  just  mentioned  ;  the 
ArsacidaB  or  Parthian  kings  having  invariably  employed,  on 
their  monuments,  the  Greek  language,  and  probably  Greek 
artists,  as  is  shown  by  the  legends  and  style  of  their  medals ; 
probably  from  a  wish  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  the  Macedonian  line.  The  early  Pehlevi  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  rabbinical  Hebrew  character,  of  which  it 
was,  to  all  appearance,  the  parent ;  but  upon  the  coins  of  the 
later  kings  it  assumes  the  form  of  the  Pehlevi  used  in  the 
religious  writings  of  the  modem  Parsees.  Some  of  the 
legends  on  this  class  of  coins,  like  one  set  of  the  trilingual 
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ituwriptioiis  on  tbe  rock-sculptures  at  Naksclii-Boustam,  are 
written  in  the  FeiBepolitan  alphabet;  bnt  all  tbe  geme  that 
I  have  examined  present  tbe  same  shaped  letters  as  those 
used  upon  the  medals  of  the  commencement  of  the  series ; 
and  particularly  E^reeing  in  form  with  the  diaracteis  (tf  the 
inscriptions  at  Kirmanshah  in  commemoration  of  Sapor  L 
and  Bahran,  given  by  De  Sacy  in  his  'Antiquitss  de  la 
Perse.'  Tliis  eminent  Orientalist,  who  was  the  first  to  de- 
cipher  this  previously  inexplicable  alphabet^  confesses  tliat, 
as  regards  our  gems,  though  the  letters  on  them  bear  a  strik- 
ing analogy  witli  those  of  the  medals  and  of  the  mscriptions, 
he  had  beeu  able  to  make  out  but  one  of  them,  which  )ie 
attributes  to  the  language  in  wliich  they  are  couched  being 
the  Pehleyi  dialect,  and  not  the  Zend.  This  single  one  he 
reads:  "Artaschetran-Rami-Minochetri-Rami,"  "SonofAita- 
xeraea,  of  the  divine  race,"  The  medals  of  Sapor,  for  in- 
stance, read  thus '.  "  Mazdiesn  beh  Shapotihr  malcan  malca 
Iran  Minochetri."  "The  servant  of  Ormuzd,  the  excellent 
Sapor,  king  of  kings  of  Iran,  of  the  divine  race."  And  this 
style  will  ser^'e  as  a  guide  in  die  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
titles  figuring  oronnd  the  gem-portraits. 


The  numerous  variHtions  in  the  forms  of  the  same  letter 
appear  to  arise  merely  from  the  carelessness  of  the  die-sinker 
ill  not  expressing  their  lingular  parts,  but  turning  them  off 
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into  a  curve  in  order  to  save  trouble,  exactly  as  one  would 
do  for  expedition's  sake  in  writing  them  with  a  pen.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  gems,  some  of  the  inscriptions  are  cut  in  the 
neatest  and  clearest  character  that  could  be  produced  by  the 
tool,  and  such  will  usually  be  found  on  the  Garnets  and 
other  precious  stones,  in  which  a  superior  artist  of  the  times 
has  displayed  his  skill,  whilst,  on  the  coarse  Calcedony  seals, 
the  signets  of  the  lower  sort,  the  same  letters  oflFer  a  series  of 
seemingly  arbitrary  curves,  with  hardly  any  distinction  of 
shape  between  them.  It  seems,  however,  to  me,  that,  on  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  inscriptions,  even  of  those  most 
carefully  finished,  a  marked  difference  will  be  observed  be- 
tween them,  whether  due,  as  in  those  of  Nakschi-Roustam, 
to  their  being  expressed  in  two  different  dialects,  or  from 
the  introduction  of  combined  letters  or  "  nexus  "  into  some, 
and  not  into  others.*  I  shall  now  particularise  the  most 
important  gems  of  this  interesting  class  that  I  myself  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining;  and  the  inscriptions  on 
which  I  have,  in  some  instances,  been  able  to  decipher  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  list  must  be  headed  by  the  magni- 
ficent Amethyst,  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Devonshire 
Collection ;  a  profile  portrait  wearing  the  tiara,  a  work  of 
extraordinary  boldness,  though  of  little  finish;  the  head  of 
Sapor  I.,  surrounded  by  an  inscription,  in  two  lines,  of  large 
and  well-formed  Pehlevi  letters.  This  stone  now  forms  the 
centre  ornament  of  the  comb,  in  the  parure  of  antique  gems, 
lately  combined  and  set  with  such  exquisite  taste  by  Mr. 
Hancock,  the  Duke's  jeweller.     A  Nicolo,  now  in  the  Foiild 


*  This  series  closes  with  the  rude  stoue.     I  have  a  Nicolo  of  this  class, 

inta^li,  of    extreme   rarity,  with  a  engraved   with  two  figures  joining 

design   similar    to   some    of   those  hands,   two   stars    between    them ; 

above  enumerated  in  the  field,  and  and  the  British  Museum  Collection 

an   ill-cut   Cuphic  legend    running  has  a  curious  Calcedony,  hereafter 

around   the    sloping    sides    of    the  noticed. 
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C  olIectioQ,  engrayed  with  the  bust  of  a  queen,  executed  in  the 
manner  of  the  best  Roman  portraitSy  and  surrounded  by  a 
lt:g«^nd  in  Tery  delicately-formed  and  minute  letters.   Amongst 
the  Merten:^-Sohaafhausen  Persian  stones.  No.  52  is  a  well- 
executed  bu5t  of  Sapor  IL  on  Sard,  with  the  legend  "  Pironzi 
.  .  .  Shapouhri."  "  the  Victc«ious  Sapor,**    But  a  still  more 
interesting  portrait   of  the    same  king,   though  of  inferior 
workmanship,  is  that  on  a  Carbuncle  in  my  own  collection, 
where  his  bust  is  supp(»1ed  on  four  wings,  the  usual  Oriental 
svmUil  of  dirinitr,  and  between  the  sun  and  moon  ;  at  once 
recalling  to  our  recollection  the  arrogant  style  assumed  by 
this  same  prince  in   his  Epistle  to  Constantius,  given  by 
Ammian  (xviL  3),  ^'Eex  regum  Sapor,  particeps  siderom, 
irater  Solis  et  Lunae,  Constantio  Csesari,  fratri  meo,  salutem 
plurimam   dica"     The   inscription,  very  neatly  cut,   reads 
distinctly  "  Pirouz  Shahpouliri ; "  an  interesting  corrobora- 
tion of  a  circumstance  noted  by  Ammian  in  his  most  graphic 
account  of  the  siege  of  Aniida,  conducted  by  Sapor  in  person, 
that  the  Persian  host,  investing  that  city,  chaunted  through- 
out the  night  the  name  of  Sapor,  with  the  titles  of  "Pyroses" 
and  "  Saansaau,"   that  is  to  say,  "  Victor,"  and  "  King  of 
Kings."    A  beautiful  Guamaccino,  in  the  Pulsky  Collection, 
has  the  legend  unfortunately  defective,  but  apparently  read- 
ing — "  Xarsehi  Sha ; "  the  portrait  is  much  like  that  of  the 
king  of  that  name,  and  of  very  fine  work.    It  is  not  wonderful 
that  both  the  medals  and  gems  of  the  second  Sapor  should  so 
abound,  for  the  duration  of  his  reign  and  life  were  commen- 
surate, extending  to  seventy-two  years.   Although  the  portraits 
on  the  medals  are  invariably  depicted  with  the  tiara,  a  balloon- 
shaped  turban  rising  out  of  a  mural  crowir,  from  which  depend 
long  and  streaming  ribbons,  yet  on  the  gems  they  usually 
appear  bare-headed.     I  have  met  >vith  but  two  instances  on 
wliich  the  tiara  occurs :  the  famous  Devonshire  Amethyst,  and 
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a  firont  face,  apparently  of  Chosroes,  of  late  work,  on  Calcedony. 
The  gem  figured  by  De  Sacy  has  also  the  tiara.  It  is  singular 
that  these  princes  should  appear  so  often  on  the  gems  without 
this  distinctive  badge  of  sovereignty,  especially  as  the  en- 
gravers always  seem  to  have  had  much  difficulty  in  rendering 
the  curly  locks,  the  cherished  distinction  of  the  AchaBmenian 
race,  which  they  for  the  most  part  attempt  to  represent  by  a 
series  of  drill-holes  set  close  together. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  part  of  my  subject, 
as  being  one,  so  far  as  my  researches  extend,  hitherto  un- 
touched ;  and  yet  containing  a  most  valuable  series  of  por- 
traits, authenticated  by  their  inscriptions,  of  those  very 
princes  who  make  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  later  Boman  empire.  In  the  point  of  view  of  art  they 
have  an  additional  value  from  the  fact,  that  they  supply  the 
only  intagli,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  capable  of  serving  as 
historical  evidences,  that  are  to  be  met  with  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Constantine. 


Assyrian  aud  Persiaxk  Seals  in  A^abe  aud  Calcedony 


EARLY  PERSIAN  GEMS. 

Two  indubitable  intagli  of  the  date  of  the  early  Persian 
monarchy  have  been  examined  by  me  with  the  greatest 
interest.  One,  on  striated  Onyx,  represented  a  Persian  king 
seated  on  a  throne  supported  by  sphinxes,  and  engraved  in 
a  good  but  very  archaic  style.  This  most  valuable  gem  had 
been  nearly  ruined  by  the  folly  of  the  owner  in  liaving  its 
surface  polished  do>vn  in  order  to  remove  a  superficial  frac- 
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tnre,  thi'-rv-bv  destroying  the  original  outline  of  the  figure ; 
otherwise,  this  intaglio  wonld  have  ranked  amongst  the  most 
interesting  kn«^wn.  The  other  was  the  bnst  of  a  Persian, 
np*n  a  Sard,  of  ordinary  work  similar  to  the  better-executed 
8as8anian  gems,  but  in  the  field  of  the  design  was  engraved 
a  ram^s  head  and  a  doubled  cross,  precisely  as  on  the  coins 
of  Solamis  in  Cyprus,  thus  indubitably  marking  the  portrait 
as  that  of  a  Persian  satrap  of  that  island,  at  some  period 
before  the  age  of  Alexander,  after  whose  time  the  Persian 
dominion  over  the  Greek  islands  had  entirely  ceased.  I 
have  also  seen  a  Eoman  imperial  portrait,  a  laureated  bust, 
64.imewhat  resembling  Caracalla,  engraved  on  Nicolo,  accom- 
panied by  a  Pehlevi  legend;  a  unique  instance  and  very 
difficult  of  explanation.  It  will  be  observed  on  the  examina- 
tion of  many  of  these  Oriental  portraits,  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion, especiiiUy  of  the  best  executed,  are  found  on  (ramet 
and  Guamacino  than  is  the  case  with  the  intagli  of  the 
Roman  school,  in  which  good  work  occurring  upon  a  Garnet 
is  quite  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  feet,  as  long 
as  the  pjibny  days  of  the  art  lasted,  the  Sard  was  preferred 
to  all  other  stones  by  both  Greek  and  Italian  engravers; 
the  first  employing  by  choice  the  bright  yellow  variety,  the 
inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia  and  the  Etruscans  usually 
contenting  themselves  with  the  common  European  Camelian, 
whilst  the  Romans  were  supplied  by  their  Indian  commerce 
with  the  various  splendid  coloured  sorts  of  the  stone,  some 
emulating  the  Carbuncle,  others  the  deep  orange  of  the 
Jacinth.  A  full-length  portrait  of  a  Parthian  king,*  on  a 
large  Oriental  Onyx  of  the  finest  quality,  the  three  strata 
of  the  stone  being  perfect  in  colour  and  distinctness,  brings 
to  our  mind  an  interesting  letter  of  Pliny  the  Yoimger  when 


*  Now  in  the  iK).ssossion  of  Mr.  Uzielli. 
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Governor  of  Bithynia,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  in 
which  he  mentions  a  similar  intaglio.  "  Apuleius,  the 
officer  stationed  at  Nicomedia,  has  written  to  me  that  a 
person  named  Callidromus  having  been  forcibly  detained  by 
tha  bakers  Maximus  and  Dionysins,  to  whom  he  had  hired 
himself  had  fled  for  refuge  to  your  statue  ;  and  when 
brought  before  the  magistrates  made  the  following  declara- 
tion :  That  he  had  been  slave  formerly  to  Laberius  Maximus, 
and  been  taken  prisoner  by  Susagus  in  Mcesia,  and  thence 
sent  as  a  present  by  Decebalus  to  Pacorus,  king  of  Parthia, 
in  whose  service  he  had  remained  many  years,  but  after- 
wards had  made  his  escape  and  got  to  Nicomedia.  He  was 
brought  before  me,  and,  persisting  in  the  same  story,  I 
judged  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  you  for  examination. 
This  I  have  been  somewhat  delayed  in  doing  in  conse- 
quence of  having  instituted  a  search  for  a  gem  engraved 
with  the  portrait  of  Pacorus  and  the  ensigns  of  royalty  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  which  gem  he  had  informed  me 
had  been  stolen  from  him.  For  I  was  anxious  to  send  it  to 
you,  if  it  could  possibly  be  found,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  man  himself,  as  I  have  actually  done  with  this  piece  of 
ore  which  he  asserts  that  he  brought  Avith  him  from  a 
Parthian  nunc.  It  is  sealed  with  my  own  signet,  the  impres- 
sion of  which  is  a  four-horse  car." 

This  letter  appears  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  great  number  of  Persian  seals  occurring  engraved  with 
royal  portraits,  and  often  of  such  rude  work  and  coarse 
materials  that  they  could  only  have  belonged  to  the  nu- 
merous oflBcials  and  menials  of  the  royal  household.  Thus 
an  almost  equally  numerous  class,  engraved  with  figures  of 
priests  and  fire-altars,  were  probably  the  private  signets  of 
the  Magi,  a  powerful  and  extensive  body  which  flourished 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  the  7th  century.     It 
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is  a  curious  fact,  that  but  a  few  years  before  the  utter  ruin 
of  their  empire  and  religion,  and  at  the  time  when  Mahomet 
delivered  his  famous  prophecy  of  their  coming  fiall  in  the 
chapter  of  the  Koran  entitled  "  The  Persians,"  which  begins 
thus:  "The  Persians  have  conquered  the  Greeks  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  before  seven  years,"  &c., 
at  this  very  time  Chosroes  had  restored  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  Persian  rule  under  Xerxes,  and  was  master  of  all 
Efiypt,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Afeica.  Similarly,  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Roman  Empire  had  attained  its 
extreme  extent,  only  to  crumble  into  fragments  in  the  feeble 
hands  of  his  sons.  For  after  their  reign  the  Western  Em- 
perors were  but  the  puppets  of  the  Frank  or  Heruhan 
general,  who  was  only  deterred  by  the  shame  of  his  bar- 
barian origin  from  mounting  the  imperial  throne.  One  point 
more  in  this  letter  may  be  observed:  "the  piece  of  ore" 
thought  worthy  of  being  forwarded  for  Trajan's  inspection. 
This  was  probably  a  specimen  from  a  silver  mine,  of  which 
metal  the  Persians  must  have  possessed  an  abundance.  Vast 
quantities  are  still  supplied  by  Thibet,  then  tributary  to 
them.  Both  the  Parthian  and  Sassanian  currency  consisted 
exclusively  of  silver;  coins  of  gold  or  copper  of  either 
dynasty  are  almost  unknowTi.  Procopius,  with  the  laugh- 
able vanity  of  a  Byzantine  historian,  asserts  that  the  Sassa- 
nian  kings  did  not  dare  to  coin  gold,  that  being  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty  when  we  consider  the  supreme  con- 
tempt justly  entertained  by  Chosroes  for  Justinian,  his  super- 
stition, and  his  power.^     In  all  times,  however,  the  Orientals 


"  He  subjoins,  however,  the  true  meaning  thereby  that  the   Roman 

reason,  **  that  even  if  the  Persian  gold  was  the  universal  currency  of 

kings  coined  gold,  none  of  the  na-  the  world,  which  is  perfectly  cor- 

tions   with    wliom   they   had   com-  rect. 
mercial  intercourse  would  take  it :" 
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have  preferred  silver  for  a  circulating  metlium ;  all  gold  coin 
that  gets  into  their  hands  being  immediately  melted  for  con- 
version into  omamentB,  or  else  into  ingots  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment. 


INDIAN  ENGEAVED  GEMS. 

It  is  muvereallj  acknowledged  that  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  derived  the  use  of  coined  money  from  the 
Greek  sovereigns  of  Bactria,  and  that  the  types  of  the 
earliest  Hindoo  pieces  show  evident  traces  of  being  imita- 
tions— of  increasing  rudeness,  as  moro  remote  in  date — of 
the  Gneco-Bactrian  currency.  And  this  is  equally  true  of 
those  few  engraved  gems,  the  tj-pcs  on  which  prove  to  a 
certainty  their  Indian  origin,  sometimes  found,  but  only  in 
small  numbers,  deposited,  together  with  other  jewels  and 
gold  coin,  in  the  IJuddhist  topes  or  relic-shrines  of  Cabiil. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  numerous  unac- 
countable inconsistencies  of  the  Hindoo  race,  that,  although 
the  earliest  of  mankind  to  attain  mechanical  perfection  and 
facility  in  the  sculpture  of  the  hardest  stones,  as  Granite, 
Jade,  Agates,  &c.,  into  ornamental  vessels  and  other  repre- 
sentations, and  also  in  the  shaping  and  polishing  of  all  gems 
(except  the  Diamond),  with  which  they  supplied  the  ancient 
world  to  an  extent  of  which  a  very  limited  conception  can 
now  be  formed,  yet  that  despite  all  these  inducements  of 
ability   and   of  abundance   of  materials,   they  seem   never 
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to  have  attempted  until  a  very  late  period,  and  then  but 
rarely,  to  imitate  their  Persian  neighbours  in  embodying  on 
the  precious  stone  the  miniature  forms  of  those  numerous 
and  often  graceful  deities  whose  larger  statues  they  daily 
reproduced  in  innumerable  multitudes.  Assuredly  it  was  not 
the  practical  difficulties  of  this  art  that  deterred  them,  for 
they  executed  with  facility  many  operations  which  would  tax 
the  skill  of  the  most  expert  lapidary  of  the  present  day,  such 
as  drilling  fine  holes  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  not  merely 
through  beads  of  Onyx,  but  even  of  Sapphire  and  of  Ruby ; 
and  this  is  a  part  of  the  work  in  hard  stones  much  more 
difficult,  and  requiring  greater  precision  and  care,  than  the 
processes  required  in  sinking  an  intaglio,  at  least  in  its 
simplest  forms,  or  in  cutting  a  figure  in  relief  upon  the  sur- 
face. Their  extraordinary  skill  in  working  one  of  the  hardest 
substances  known,  Jade,  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  large 
tortoise  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna  near  Alla- 
habad, and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  for  fidelity 
to  nature  and  exquisite  finish  is  worthy  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Grecian  artist  Small  figures  of  the  Sacred  Bull  *  couchant)' 
perforated  through  their  length  for  the  purpose  of  beads,  are 
often  found  in  company  with  the  other  relics  here  described. 
Miniature  idols,  also  of  Indian  work,  and  formed  in  the 
hardest  stones,  are  not  uncommon.  The  most  extraordinary 
production  of  the  kind  that  ever  came  in  my  way  was  a 
figure  of  Buddha  seated  in  his  shrine,  surrounded  by  various 
accessories,  the  whole  cut  with  marvellous  skill  out  of  a 
huge  Agate  of  red  and  white  strata,  a  most  valuable  speci- 
men of  the  stone  for  brightness  of  colour  and  for  magnitude, 
being  six  inches  in  height  and  width  and  of  nearly  the  same 
thickness. 

Although  one  powerful  motive  for  the  engraving  of  intagli 
was  wanting  amongst  them,  hinted  at  in  the  words  of  Pliny, 
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"Nou  signat  adhuc  Oriens  Uteris  contenta  solis,"  the  non- 
employment  of  the  signet,  but  merely  of  the  writer's  sub- 
scription to  authenticate  documents,— yet  still  we  should 
have  expected  that,  as  soon  as  «w;quainted  with  this  art  from 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours  (and,  to  some  extent, 
masters)  the  Persians,  whose  universal  use  of  engraved  gems 
is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  they  would  have  attempted  to 
enhance  the  native  beauty  of  their  gems,  though  intended 
merely  as  pergonal  ornaments,  by  adorning  their  surface  with 
figures  either  in  intaglio,  or,  as  was  the  first  step  in  the 
Egyptian  branch  of  this  art,  with  sculptures  in  relief.  For 
it  is  suflBciently  plain  that  with  the  latter  people  the  scarab 
was  worn  as  an  ornament  or  amulet  on  the  necklace  long 
before  its  base  was  engraved  upon  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing the  seal ;  and  the  same  observation  holds  good  for  their 
pupils  the  Etruscans.  Be  this  is  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  no 
gems  have  yet  appeared  engraved  with  purely  Hindoo  types, 
or  as  having  been  discovered  in  provinces  of  India  lying 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  Greco-Bactriac 
civilization. 

Wilson  figures  in  his  *  Antiquities  of  Afghanistan'  a  small 
number  of  intagli  found  in  the  deposits  already  mentioned. 
Of  these,  one  is  evidently  a  portrait  belonging  to  the  Greek 
period,  two  are  common  Roman  gems,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  sites  where  so  many  aurei  of  the  Lower  Empire  are 
constantly  discovered,  whilst  the  rest  axe  certainly  works  of 
the  natives  of  the  country  where  they  were  brought  to  liglit. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  is  a  Sard  engraved  with  the 
bust  of  a  female,  holding  a  flower,  prettily  executed,  with  a 
legend  underneath  in  Sanscrit  letters  of  the  7th  century, 
giving  the  owner's  name,  "  Kusuma  Dasasya,"  "  The  Slave 
of  the  Flower."  Another  is  the  portrait  of  a  prince  with  a 
pendant  of  foiu-  large  pearls  in  his  ear,  and  wearing  a  neck- 
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l8M»,  inscribed  "  Ajita  Varmma,"  "  Varma  the  Victorious,"  in 
Sanscrit  letters  of  the  9th  century.  This  was  the  name  of 
a  king  of  Cashmere  of  that  period.  Another  Sard  found  at 
Hidda  bears  a  regal  head  in  the  same  style,  but  without  a 
legend.  The  same  tope  also  furnished  two  gold  rings  set 
with  Camelians,  one  a  head  in  relief,  apparently  that  of 
Buddha,  the  other  an  intaglio  bust.  A  large  Camelian 
intaglio  gives  two  seated  figures  in  Hindoo  dresses  playing 
musical  instruments,  supposed  by  Wilson  to  be  intended  for 
Krishna  and  Badama.''  As  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed 
from  the  plate,  the  execution  of  this  group  is  extremely  neat 
and  careful,  although  rather  stiff.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Barbarian  Camei "  a  notice  will  be  found  of  some  Indian 
works  of  the  kind  that  have  been  brought  under  my  own 
examination.  Although  the  Greek  colonists  of  Bactria 
formed  a  powerful  and  extensive  state  that  flourished  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  and  which  also  possessed  great 
wealth,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  largo  quantities  of  the 
currency  of  their  princes  still  in  existence,  it  is  very  singular 
that  they  should  have  left  behind  them  so  few  engraved 
gems,  considering  the  universal  use  of  them  in  their  parent 
country  during  the  same  space  of  time.  We  should  have 
expected  to  meet  with  here  a  numerous  class  of  gems 
engraved  with  figures  of  Indian  deities,  but  assimilated  to 
the  Greek  treatment  of  such  subjects,  exactly  after  the 
manner  of  the  same  figures  upon  the  reverses  of  their  coins. 
That  the  artistic  skill  to  produce  gems  worthy  of  their 
mother-country  was  not  wanting,  amongst  the  Indo-Macedo- 
nians  of  at  least  the  first  century  of  the  kingdom,  plainly 
appears  from  the  excellence  of  the  execution  of  the  portraits 


'  More  probably  tlie   Sign  Gemini,   so  represented  by  the   Hindoo 
astrologers. 
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on  Ui©   coins  iBsned  during  that  period  by  the  monarchs 
bearing  purely  Greek  names. 


MODERN  ORIENTAL  INTAGLI. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  Oriental  intagli,  the  Alabo- 
metan,  or  Mediteval  and  Modem,  deserre  a  slight  notice,  for 
two  reasons : — as  being  the  immediate  successors  of  the  class 
just  described,  and  as  articles  the  use  of  wbich  kept  alive 
the  processes  of  the  art  of  gem-engraving  in  the  East  during 
those  centuries  in  which  it  had  been  entirely  forgotten  in 
Europe. 

The  earliest  Cuphic  stones  are  an  extremely  interesting 
class.  The  gems  themselves  are  still  of  the  ancient  shape, 
being,  no  doubt,  importations  from  India  ready  prepared  for 
engraving  as  in  Boman  times.  The  legends  upon  them,  in 
the  el^ant  vertical  Cuphic  letter,  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
certain  figures,  as  a  cross  or  a  T-  The  letters  are  very  fine, 
often  apparently  executed  with  the  diamond-point,  such  is 
their  precision  and  accuracy,  and  entirely  dissimilar  to  the 
rade  wheel-cut  legends  of  the  Sassanians.  They  consist  of 
long  legends  in  the  Cuphic,  or  square  Arabic  character,  in 
the  earliest  class,  and  in  the  flotv-ing  and  elegant  Persian 
on  those  of  more  recent  execution.     The  Cuphic  wont  out  of 
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fSeishion  in  the  13th  centmy,  and  thus  the  form  of  the  letters 
gives  us  a  clue  to  the  age  of  the  signets  themselves.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  most  of  these  legends  is  of  the  most 
perfect  description;  nothing  can  exceed  the  freedom  and 
elegance  of  the  curves  and  the  depth  and  boldness  of  the 
engraving,  frequently  also  occurring  on  the  hardest  gems, 
for  I  have  seen  admirable  instances  upon  the  Buby  and  the 
Sapphira 

Pliny  remarks,  "  Non  signat  adhuc  Oriens,  Uteris  contenta 
solis ;"  *'  Eastern  nations  make  no  use  of  seals,  being  satisfied 
with  the  mere  subscription  of  the  name."  This  fact  struck 
him  with  peculiar  force,  seeing  the  universal  use  of  seals  in 
his  time  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  as  the  sole 
mode  of  authenticating  a  document.  But  the  Oriental  prac- 
tice still  continues  unchanged,  for  the  stone  or  metal  signet 
inscribed  with  the  owner's  name  and  titles,  is  not  impressed 
upon  wax,  but  inked  over,  and  thus  applied  to  the  paper 
after  the  manner  of  a  copper-plate.  By  the  term  "  Oriens  " 
in  this  passage  India  alone  is  signified,  for  the  use  of  seals 
intended  to  leave  their  prints  on  a  soft  substance,  clay  or 
wax,  originated  with  the  early  civilization  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire. 

i_  These  legends,  beautiful  as  they  are  to  the  eye  of  the 
unlearned,  are  the  very  plague  of  all  Oriental  scholars,  who 
are  often  pestered  by  their  acquaintances  to  decipher  for 
them  some  "  engraving  of  a  signet "  which,  when  the  words 
are  extricated  from  the  calligraphic  flourishes  in  which  they 
are  entwined,  contain  some  such  profound  idea  as  this: 
"  What  is  destined  will  surely  come  to  pass ;"  or  a  religious 
axiom,  as,  "  Ali  is  the  purest  of  Men  ;'*  or  perhaps  the  name 
and  titles  of  some  Captain  Smith,  a  revenue-collector  in  some 
Indian  province.  Gems  also  are  to  be  seen  \^-ith  legends 
in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  character,  some  of  considerable 
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antiquity ;  they  usually  contain  nothing  but  the  name  and 
father's  name  of  the  owner. 

A  most  curious  if  not  imique  example  of  this  very  rare 
class  is  a  Jacinth,  en  cabochon,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  East- 
wood, the  device  on  which  appears  intended  for  a  vine-leaf, 
and  a  modius  with  three  wheat-ears,  surrounded  by  the 
legend  in  distinct  Hebrew  letters,  "Helulu  Bar  Coasah," 
"  Helel,  son  of  Coasah."  This  stone  was  found  deposited  with 
other  engraved  gems  of  Sassanian  date,  and  the  style  of  the 
work  upon  it  is  certainly  of  that  period — ^the  5th  or  6th 
century — and  therefore  furnishes  one  of  the  very  earliest 
instances  known  of  the  use  of  the  modem  Hebrew  character. 
Another,  but  much  more  recent  stone,  an  octagonal  Car- 
nelian,  set  in  a  very  singularly-formed  Oriental  silver  ring, 


Hebrew  JaciutJi  of  tha  Sassanian  period. 


bore  in  Rabbinical  characters  the  legend  "Issachar  Ha 
Cohen,"  "Issachar  the  Priest."  Huge  gold  rings,  adorned 
with  filigree  work  and  surmounted  by  a  small  temple,  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions  on  the  interior  of  the  shank,  sometimes 
are  seen  in  collections,  and  puzzle  the  beholders  as  to  their 
use,  being  much  too  large  for  the  finger.  They  were  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Synagogue,  where  they  serve  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage  ceremony,  being  placed  on  the  finger 
of  the  couple  at  a  certain  portion  of  the  rites.  As  may  be 
supposed,  they  are  often  most  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
skill  of  the  jeweller. 


ART,  STYLES  OF. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GLYPTIC  ART. 

Although  it  is  imposeible  to  lay  down  any  exact  rules  for 
(hfltinguishing  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  period 
froui  each  other  without  any  exception,  yet  there  are  certain 
general  principles  which  will  be  found  to  obtain  oniversally, 
and  which,  with  a  little  practical  experience,  will  enable  ua 
to  separate  the  productions  of  either  school. 

By  the  tenii  Greek  intagli  we  mean  those  engraved  before 
the  time  of  the  Homau  Empire,  even  though  ibe  best  <^ 
those  of  a  later  date  were  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  as  we 
still  see  by  tlieir  names  added  to  the  iinest  existing  engiav- 
iugs;  yet  the  imperial  epoch  has  a  peculiar  style  of  its 
own,  the  nature  of  wliicli  we  shall  hereafter  endeaTOur  to 
defina 

The  earliest  Greek  intagli  are  undoubtedly  those  of  yeiy 
low  relief  hut  of  the  most  minute  finish,  and  principally 
executed  with  tlio  diamond-point,  whilst  the  design  is  usually 
enclosed  witliin  the  so-called  Etruscan  border.  On  account 
of  this  border,  these  intagli  were  formerly  all  assigned  to  the 
Etruscan  ^Iiool,  an  opinion  at  present  quite  abandoned. 
The  subjects  which  they  present  are  single  figures  of  deities 
or  heroes,  animals  (which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence), 
and  groups  illnstrative  of  events  taken  from  Homer  and  (lie 
Tragedians,  amongst  which,  for  some  imknown  reason,  the 
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story  of  Philoctetes  seems  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  one 
with  the  artists  of  the  period.®  One  Sard,  of  the  Herz 
Collection,  of  the  most  exquisite  finish,  represents  the  hero 
in  the  act  of  removing  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules  from 
beneath  the  altar  where  they  had  been  concealed ;  whilst  a 
huge  serpent  twining  round  it,  is  about  to  sting  him  in  the 
foot  Another,  of  still  finer  work,  represents  him  reposing 
under  a  rock,  and  with  a  wing  driving  away  the  flies  from 
his  mortifying  foot ;  Ulysses  is  stealing  up  in  the  background 
to  purloin  the  bow  and  quiver  suspended  over  his  head. 
Both  these  designs  are  enclosed  within  very  elaborate  en- 
grailed borders.  Of  Homeric  subjects  the  best  I  have  met 
with  is  one  representing  Priam  ofiering  to  Achilles  the  ran- 
som for  Hector's  corpse,  also  from  the  same  collection.  This 
design  is  executed  in  delicate  lines  upon  the  surface  of  the 
gem,  scarcely  any  portion  of  it  being  composed  of  sunken 
surfaces ;  in  fact,  the  figures  may  be  said  rather  to  be  etched 
upon  than  engraved  in  the  Sard.  Yet  they  have  a  degree 
offeree  and  expression,  although  of  minute  size,  hardly  to 
be  equalled  by  any  work  of  this  description.  This  style  of 
intaglio  is  extremely  rare:  I  only  remember  one  other 
instance  of  it,  a  laureated  bust,  probably  of  a  poet,  in  the 
Florentine  Cabinet.  Another  excellent  gem  that  has  come 
in  my  way  with  a  Homeric  subject  is  a  group  of  the  four 
horses  of  Achilles  lamenting  over  the  corpse  of  Patroclus 
stretched  out  naked  upon  a  bier  in  the  foreground.  This 
group  also  is  in  extremely  flat  relief.  One  of  the  hindmost 
horses  is  expressed  by  the  most  delicate  shadowing,  so  as  to 
be  hardly  visible  at  the  first  glance ;  but  the  whole  com- 


•  If  a  conjecture  maybe  allowed,  pent  when  taking  up  the  bow  and 

this  story  may  have  been  selected  quiver  of  Hercules  from  their  hid inj;- 

as  illustrative   of  the   divine   ven-  place,  which  he  had   sworn  to  his 

geance  on  a  violated  promise :    for  dying  lord   never  to  reveal  to  the 

Philoctetes  was  stung  by  the  ser-  Greeks. 
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represented  by  a  vast  number  of  fine  lines,  all  distinct  finom 
each  other  and  never  crossing,  but  every  one  perfectly  well 
defined.  Any  ornaments  that  may  be  introduced,  such  as  the 
wreaths  on  the  heads  of  the  deities,  the  diadems  of  the 
princes,  the  ear-rings,  necklaces,  hair-cauls,  or  fillets,  of  the 
female  busts,  are  always  rendered  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity.  In  fact,  the  artist  appears  to  have  been  in  love 
with  liis  work,  and  to  have,  as  it  were,  kept  it  in  hand  as 
long  as  possible,  nor  to  have  relinquished  it  before  every 
portion  of  the  accessories  had  received  the  last  degree  of 
finish.  These  intagli  will  also  be  found  to  be  generafly 
engraved  upon  the  fine  yellow  kind  of  Sard ;  yet  I  have  in 
my  own  collection  an  exquisite  head  of  Proserpine  upon  one 
of  a  ruby-colour ;  and  a  magnificent  head  of  a  Syrian  king, 
on  Amethyst,  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Pulsky  Cabinet 
Of  this  period  also  we  find  excellent  works  on  Jacinth,  a 
stone  recommended  to  the  Greek  engraver,  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  working  it,  by  its  extraordinary  lustre 
when  worn  on  the  finger. 

Much  of  the  Greek  style  survives  in  the  intagli  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  some  of  whose  portraits  are  executed 
altogether  in  that  manner,  as  is  especially  observable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  hair.  This  peculiarity  also  shows  itself  in 
his  coinage,  in  which  the  greatest  diversity  exists,  some 
being  as  rude  as  the  old  consular  pieces,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  of  the  Grecian  type.  However,  the  Boman 
manner  soon  became  fixed,  and  exhibits  the  following  cha- 
racteristics. There  is  a  great  aiming  at  efiect  and  a  neglect 
of  details ;  the  intaglio  is  sunk  as  deep  as  possible,  and  relief 
of  colour  is  sought  for  by  cutting  through  the  various  layers 
of  the  Sardonyx  and  the  Nicolo ;  the  hair  is  expressed  by 
broad  strokes,  in  masses,  and  undefined  as  in  painting; 
everything,  in  short,  is  sacrificed  to  the  face,  which,  though 
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ngaally  effective,  has  a  kind  of  stiffiiess  of  expression  neyer 
to  be  observed  in  good  Greek  portraits.  In  the  female 
heads,  more  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  execution  of  the  hair 
and  its  arrangement  according  to  the  distinctive  fashion  of 
the  day;  but  the  work  falls  very  far  short  of  the  careful 
finish  of  the  same  part  of  the  design  in  the  preceding  period 
of  art  The  portraits  appear  now  as  busts  with  a  portion 
of  drapery  on  the  shoulders,  while  the  Greek  present  nothing 
but  the  head  and  neck.  The  figures  are  more  or  less  draped, 
while  those  of  the  emperors  are  represented  in  full  armour. 
The  compositions  seldom  exceed  two  figures;  they  usually 
represent  some  action  of  ordinarj^  life — war,  hunting,  agri- 
culture, or  some  well-known  event  of  mythology,  or  some 
religious  ceremony.  We  no  longer  find  designs  taken  from 
the  Tragedians  or  Epic  Poets,  as  in  the  earlier  Greek  gems ; 
and  so  invariable  is  this  rule,  that  all  historical  or  poetical 
events  represented  on  Roman  intagli  afford  in  themselves 
grounds  for  ascribing  the  work  to  some  artist  of  the  Revival ; 
a  judgment  which  will  generally  be  verified  and  confirmed 
by  a  minute  examination  of  the  stone.  The  stone  often  has 
been  hollowed  out  to  a  great  depth  by  the  drill ;  and  the 
necessary  finish  of  detail,  such  as  the  features,  tlie  hair,  and 
the  drapery,  put  in  afterwards  with  the  diamond-point. 
Much  of  the  latest  work,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  executed  by  means  of  the  wheel,  an  instrument 
which,  as  before  observed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  came 
into  use  at  Rome  about  the  time  of  Domitian :  certain  it  is, 
that  the  rude  intagli  of  the  Lower  Empire  show  no  traces 
of  the  other  instruments  which  so  strongly  mark  the  flou- 
rishing epoch  of  the  art.  The  better  class  of  Roman  intagli 
display  an  extreme  degree  of  polish  in  the  interior  of  the 
work,  and  we  have  already  noticed  the  theoiy  of  the  expe- 
rienced Lippert,  that  the  tool  used  by  the  ancients  polished 
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as  well  as  cut  the  intaglio  by  one  and  the  same  operation, 
thus  accounting  for  the  perfect  internal  lustre  of  many  gems 
of  rude  unfinished  work.  In  modem  times  this  polish  is 
the  cflFect  of  a  tedious  operation,  by  rubbing  diamond-powder 
with  a  lead  point  into  the  interior  of  the  engraving,  and 
therefore  is  only  to  be  seen  in  works  of  the  best  artists, 
executed  in  imitation  of  the  antique.  For  this  very  reason, 
the  constant  appearance  of  this  high  polish  on  every  variety 
of  lioman  work,  up  to  a  certain  period,  is  a  most  singular 
fact,  and  must  have  been  in  some  manner  the  result  of  the 
peculiar  tool  employed  in  cutting  the  intaglio,  for  it  entirely 
vanishes  in  the  rude  talismanic  engravings  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  which  are  evidently  wheel-cut,  as  well  as  in  the 
Sassanian  gems  engraved  by  the  same  means.  In  many 
heads,  again,  the  hair,  when  intended  to  be  represented  as 
short  and  curly,  is  rendered  by  holes  drilled  close  together, 
a  mode  of  treatment  common  enough  in  Koman  heads  of 
Hercules.  In  Greek  gems,  on  the  contrary,  every  separate 
curl  would  have  been  minutely  finished,  and  the  hair  com- 
posing each  faithfully  rendered  by  lines  cut  with  the  diamond- 
point.  The  same  peculiarity  is  to  be  observed  in.  busts  in 
marble  of  the  Roman  school,  in  which,  towards  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century,  the  hair  and  beard  are  simply  represented 
in  the  same  manner  by  holes  drilled  into  the  stone.  This 
method  of  representing  the  hair  is  often  found  upon  the 
later  camei.  Another  great  distinction  between  the  Etruscan 
intagli  and  those  of  Archaic  Greek  work  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  former  represent  most  of  the  deities  as  winged,  a 
manner  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  but  never  found  in  the 
works  of  Grecian  artists. 

Certain  portraits  of  Roman  times  occur  very  abundantly 
on  gems — of  Augustus  and  of  Nero  more  especially  ;  heads 
of  the  Flavian  family  are  also  frequent,  as  well  as  of  M.  Aure- 
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liu8  and  L.  Venis,  although  the  modem  copies  of  the  two  last 
are  still  more  plentifuL  Of  a  later  date  they  are  very  rare, 
with  the  exception  of  Caracalla,  of  whom  I  have  seen  many 
rude  portraits,  probably  worn  by  the  military,  whose  favour 
he  courted  by  all  possible  means,  in  pursuance  of  the  last 
injunctions  of  his  father.  After  this  date  they  almost  alto- 
gether disappear,  their  place  being  taken  by  gold  coins  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  which  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  wear  in 
rings.  I  have,  however,  met  with  a  good  though  stiff  portrait 
of  Aurelian ;  and  some  of  Probus  are  mentioned  as  known. 
Strange  to  say,  no  more  than  one  is  described  as  now  existing 
of  Constantine,  in  spite  of  his  long  reign,  and  great  popularity 
in  the  following  centuries ;  but  Lippert  mentions  a  well-exe- 
cuted one  of  his  eldest  son,  of  the  same  name.  In  Stosch's 
Catalogue  appears  this  diademed  head  of  Constantine,  upon 
Amethyst — ^the  sole  Eoman  figured  on  a  gem  with  such 
an  ornament  The  Mertens-Schaafhausen  Collection  pos- 
sesses a  supposed  bust  of  Julian  on  Camelian,^**  and  a  most 
interesting  one  (if  genuine)  of  Mauricius,  front-faced,  and 
crowned,  holding  the  orb,  and  inscribed  DNMAVRiTivs.p.r.A. 
It  is  a  large  Calcedony,  2  x  1^  inches  in  size,  and  said  to 
have  been  dug  up  at  Grafin,  but  the  form  of  the  letters  in 
the  legend  make  me  suspect  it  to  be  a  work  of  the  lf)th  cen- 
tury. Under  tlie  head  "  Cross  of  Lotharius  "  will  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  the  signet  of  that  Carlovingian  emperor, 
the  latest  engraving  on  a  gem  of  which  I  have  been  able  to 


*•  This  jwrtrait  is  very  uncertain;  heads  of  Gallienus   and    Salonina, 

it  does  not  wear  the   diadem,  the  facing  each   other,  and  with  three 

invariable  decoration  of  the  imperial  wheat-ears  over  each,     ikjtween  tlie 

busts  of  that  date.     But  among  the  busts    is    an    altar    supporting  an 

portraits  called  "unknown,"  in  the  eagle  with  spread  wings,  holding  a 

catalogue  of  the  same  collection,  is  wreath  in  his  Ixjak. 
a  most    interesting    intaglio :    the 
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meet  mtii  any  trace,  and,  indeed,  one  executed  long  after 
tlio  date  usually  assigued  for  the  utter  extinction  of  the  art  in 
EuroiHs.  But  still,  as  before  remarked,  portraits  of  even  the 
3rd  centurj-  are  of  extreme  rarity ;  tlie  heterogcneotu  Herz 
Collection,  the  eole  design  of  whicli  was  to  get  together  the 
groatent  possible  variety  of  subjects,  contained  no  portraits 
posterior  to  the  times  of  Severus. 


After  the  revival  of  the  nrt  in  Italy  the  vorka  of  the 
Cinquo-Cento  engravers  are,  as  might  be  expected,  close  copies 
of  the  Boman  style,  hut  they  are  marked  by  a  curious  exag- 
geration, to  be  observed  in  all  the  productions  of  that  age,  as 
their  bronzes,  carvings,  and  majolica-painting.  The  intagli 
of  die  very  earliest  artists  of  this  date  (those  who  first  appear 
as  flourishing  under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  del  Medici) 
ore  easy  to  be  recognised  by  their  extreme  sti£Ehess  and 
thoroughly  mediaeval  character,  exactly  agreeing  in  their 
treatment  with  the  contemporary  portraits  of  the  penons 
they  represent.  All  that  I  have  seen  are,  in  fact^  portraits 
worked  out  in  very  flat  relief,  and  apparently  with  the  dia- 
mond-point, in  the  antique  manner,  and  on  stones  of  consi- 
denible  size.  The  head-dress  and  costume  of  the  period  is 
most  scnipulously  rendered,  just  as  in  a  miniature  by  a 
painter  of  the  Quattro-Conto.     In  short,  nothing  can  be  more 
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dissimilar  to  the  flowing,  exaggerated,  and  forcible  style  clia- 
lacterieing  tlie  intaglt  of  fifty  years  later,  wLen  endless  prac- 
tice and  the  study  of  the  antique  had  &eed  the  engraver's 
eye  and  hand  &om  the  trammels  of  Gothic  conventionalism. 
These  works  of  the  eecoud  dawn  of  the  art  are  excessively 
rare.  Subjects  from  Itoman  liistory  and  from  Ovid  are  very 
great  iavourites  with  this  succeeding  school :  few  iutagli  were 
however  produced  by  them,  compared  with  the  abundance  of 
camei,  which,  issuing  from  their  ateliers,  have  flooded  the 
cabinets  of  the  world  of  amateurs.  In  the  last  century  the 
taste  for  intagli  revived,  and  many  were  executed  equal  to 
the  best  productions  of  ancient  art;  however,  there  is  usually 
an  uudefinable  expression  of  the  period  about  them  (in  the 
treatment  of  the  drapery  more  especially)  which  guides  the 
experienced  eye  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  antique. 
Besides  this,  such  great  artists  as  Xatter  and  Pikler  did  not 
profess  to  be  mere  copiere  of  antiqnity ;  they  always  signed 
their  own  worts  after  they  had  acquired  celebrity,  and  the 
latter  had  a  peculiar  style,  differing  widely  from  the  antique, 
although  of  equal  merit  Some,  however,  of  the  latest 
Boman  engravers  have  taken  the  Greek  school  for  their 
model ;  and  I  have  seen  works  by  Cerbara — for  instance,  a 
lion  on  Emerald  in  the  Pulsky  Cabinet ;  a  head  of  Proserpine 
and  a  Diomede  with  the  Palladium,  camei  by  Girometti ; 
surpassing,  to  my  taste,  any  production  of  the  artists  of  anti- 
quity in  this  department. 
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I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  general  observations  upon  the 
mechanical  execution,  the  art,  and  the  subjects,  of  the  classes 
of  gems  treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter.  A  very  marked 
distinction  of  Archaic  Greek  and  Greco-Italian  intaglio  work 
is  the  constant  use  of  the  mcplat,  to  use  the  French  technical 
term,  only  to  be  expressed  in  English  by  a  long  periphrasia 
It  may  be  described  as  the  sinking  of  the  whole  design  into 
the  gem,  with  all  its  various  portions,  in  flat  planes^  differing 
but  slightly  in  depth  from  each  other,  upon  which  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  the  other  accessories, 
were  afterwards  traced  by  the  diamond-point  The  impres- 
sion from  such  an  intaglio  has  its  outline  nearly  as  much  ele- 
vated as  its  highest  projections,  yet  without  sacrificing  any  of 
its  effectiveness ;  a  peculiarity  observable  also  in  the  coinage 
of  the  same  epoch  and  regions.  This  flatness  of  the  internal 
surfaces  within  the  intaglio  itself  may  be  held  as  the  surest 
mark  of  its  genuine  antiquity,  being  the  necessary  result  of 
the  instrument  employed  by  the  ancient  engraver,  by  which, 
acting  as  a  scraper,  he  could  produce  a  flat  sui&ce  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  he  was  sinking  in  the  gem  with  less 
difficulty  than  a  curved  one.  In  the  modem  process,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  wheel  is  the  sole  means  used,  this  is 
almost  impossible,  and  semi-cylindrical  or  grooved  hollows 
mark  all  the  productions  of  this  tool,  even  in  gems  intended 
to  pass  for  antiques  of  the  earliest  times. 

In  these  early  gems  it  will  be  also  observed  that  the  design 
is  invariably  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  field  of  the 
surface,  whether  of  the  scarab  or  of  the  ring-stone.  Hence 
the  forced  attitudes  and  violent  exertions  expressed  by  the 
figures  of  men  or  of  beasts,  which  were  purposely  chosen  by 
the  artist  in  order  to  accommodate  the  flexure  of  the  bodies 
to  the  elliptical  form  of  the  surface  upon  which  he  was  en- 
gaged.  But,  in  fact,  in  all  antique  works,  one  point,  carefully 
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kept  in  view,  was  to  leave  unemployed  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  sniface  exhibiting  the  design  of  the  artist.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that,  in  all  intagli  of  good  times, 
and  more  especially  in  camei,  the  subject,  be  it  a  head,  a 
single  figure,  or  a  group,  is  always  so  carried  out  as  to  en- 
gross, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone, 
leaving  but  a  narrow  field  or  background,  often  little  more 
than  what  was  absolutely  required  for  the  hold  of  its  metal 
setting.  On  the  contrary,  modem  camei,  the  works  of  artists 
accustomed  to  admire  and  copy  prints  on  paper,  where  a 
large  field  and  background  form  an  important  portion  of 
the  whole,  usually  show  a  considerable  space  surrounding  the 
design,  the  dimensions  of  which  are,  as  it  were,  gathered  up, 
and  not  extended  and  flattened  out,  as  in  the  tme  antique. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  likewise  for  their  intagli.  But 
whenever  the  ancient  gem-engraver  wished  to  display  the 
full  beauty  of  the  material,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oriental 
Onyx  or  the  Nicolo,  he  bevelled  ofi*  the  surface,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  brilliant  contrast  of  the  concentric  layers,  and  thus 
contracted  the  field  to  the  smallest  limits  capable  of  enclosing 
his  intended  composition.  This  is  the  reason  why  imperial 
portrait  camei,  especially  when  of  large  dimensions,  are  so 
generally  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak  or  laurel  boughs, 
between  which  and  the  head  a  very  contracted  field  is  left ; 
the  object  evidently  being  to  bring  into  play  the  various 
colours  of  the  stone  on  as  many  points  as  possible.  To  the 
same  purpose  serves  the  line  left  to  surround  the  design  in 
the  smaller  camei*  But  to  return  to  the  works  of  the  archaic 
school.  These  intagli — for  camei  they  never  attempted — or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  whether  cut  upon  scarabs 
or  on  ring-stones,  are  inclosed  within  the  border  already 
noticed  under  "Etruscan  Scarabei."  These  borders  are 
mUledy  or  formed  of  small  strokes  set  close  together;    or 
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granulated,  i.  e.  resembling  a  striDg  of  beads,  whence  the  idea 
was  taken ;  or  the  guilloche  ;  the  last  only  occurring  npon  tbe 
most  highly-finished  works  on  account  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  its  execution.  The  milled  border,  however,  occa- 
sionally re-appears  on  Boman  intagli  of  very  late  timefl,  where 
it  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  carelessness  and  irregu- 
larity, having  been  introduced  as  a  mere  unmeaning  finish, 
whereas  we  can  clearly  perceive,  from  its  mathematical  accu- 
racy in  good  Etruscan  gems,  that  it  was  then  regarded  by 
the  artist  as  an  essential  portion  of  his  work.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  Greco-Italian  works  will  be  found  to  occur 
ui)on  a  tricoloured  Agate,  i.  e.,  a  stone  having  a  white  and 
transparent  between  two  dark  and  opaque  stripes  crossing  its 
surface;  or  the  converse.  The  regularity  and  evenness  of 
these  bands  constituted  the  value  of  the  stone  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  ancient  lapidary.  From  its  various  shades  it  does  not 
display  the  work  upon  it  so  effectively  as  either  a  perfectly 
transparent  or  jx^rfectly  opaque  stone ;  yet  the  fiust  is  indis- 
putable that  it  was  at  that  time  accounted  the  gem  par  emi- 
nence for  signets  of  the  highest  merit ;  an  employment  con- 
firmatory of  the  remark  of  Theophrastus  already  quoted  as  to 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  Agate  in  his  days. 

The  legends  seen  upon  these  archaic  intagli,  even  when 
the  characters  are  purely  Greek,  always  give  the  names  of 
the  heroes  they  represent  in  a  most  barbarous  and  contracted 
form,  as  TVTE  for  Tydeus,  AXVE  for  AchiQes,  &c.  It  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  no  intaglio  appears  with  a  pure 
Greek  inscription  upon  it  until  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 
when  the  first  few  letters  of  the  owner's  name  are  introduced, 
the  earliest  instance  of  which,  to  my  knowledge,  is  an  exqui- 
sitely finished  and  minute  lion's  head,  on  Sard,  with  ©  E 
below,  the  signet  of  some  Theodonis. 

The  Etruscans  and  the  contemporary  Greco-Italians  appear 
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never  to  have  attempted  heads,  even  of  divinities,  much  less 
portraits  of  individuals,  upon  their  signets.  Such,  indeed, 
are  not  met  with  upon  gems  before  the  ages  when  Greek  art 
had  attained  to  its  full  maturity.  The  most  ancient  intaglio 
head  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  one  of  a  nymph 
crowned  with  myrtle  on  a  Jacinth,  among  the  Mertens-Schaaf- 
hansen  gems,  and  there  styled  a  Sappho ;  a  work  much  in  the 
Egyptian  manner,  and  resembling  the  types  of  the  earlier  coins 
of  the  Egean  islands.  And  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  this, 
for,  agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  all  other  branches  of  pictorial 
art>  the  earliest  gem-engravers,  Greek  or  Greco-Italian, 
begun  with  representations  of  the  various  beasts  to  which, 
in  those  times  of  primitive  nature,  their  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly directed,  either  as  objects  of  utility,  of  amusement,  or 
of  terror.  Thus,  the  ox,  the  stag,  and  the  lion — ^so  abundant 
upon  these  gems — may  be  safely  accounted  among  the  first 
productions  of  the  newly-discovered  art ;  a  conclusion  also  to 
be  deduced  from  their  extreme  stiffness,  yet  careful  finish. 
For  rudeness  and  slovenliness  of  execution,  except  where 
owing  to  imperfect  instruments — as  in  the  purely  Etruscan 
scarabs — ^marks  the  decline  of  a  long  practised  art,  where 
great  demand  has  occasioned  cheap  and  hurried  production, 
not  the  cautious  and  laboured  efforts  of  the  first  inventors  of 
the  process.  This  observation  equally  applies  to  the  cognate 
art  of  coining ;  the  types  of  the  earliest  currency  being  inva- 
riably animals.  It  needs  only  to  mention  the  tortoise  of  the 
drachms  of  Phidon  and  the  lion  and  bull  opposed  of  the  staters 
of  CroDsus. 

The  next  step  was  the  human  figure  at  full  length,  repre- 
senting mortals  employed  in  the  pursuits  most  immediately 
interesting  the  owner  of  the  gem — agriculture,  war,  the  chase. 
In  the  next  stage  came  the  heroes  of  former  ages,  but  all  de- 
picted with  the  literal  accuracy  of  daily  life ;  and,  lastly,  the 
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gods  themselves,  now  represented  and  worshipped  in  the 
human  form ;  for  the  most  ancient  Hellenic,  or  rather  Pe- 
lasgic,  deities  were  but  symbols — ^rivers,  trees,  or  stones. 
Such  continued  for  centuries  the  rule  for  the  prodactions  of 
the  glyptic  art^  long  after  it  had  reached  a  point  of  mecha- 
nical perfection  never  subsequently  surpassed ;  for  what  later 
works,  either  in  gems  or  medals,  come  up,  in  precision  and 
delicacy  of  finish,  to  the  better  sort  of  Greco-Italian  scarabs, 
or  to  the  thin  incuse  didrachms  of  the  same  style  and  times? 
During  this  long  period,  and  amongst  the  innumerable  intagU 
it  has  bequeathed  us,  we  never  find  an  attempt  made  to 
engrave  on  a  stone  a  bust  or  head,  even  of  a  deity,  though 
statues  had  then  become  universal,^  much  less  any  portraits 
of  individuals.  It  is  only  when  all  traces  of  the  archaic 
manner  have  disappeared  that  the  gems  give  us,  first  heads 
in  profile  of  heroes,  nymphs,  and  gods,  and — the  art  having 
now  attained  to  full  perfection — regal  portraits;  the  latter 
certainly  not  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  Engraving  such 
portraits  upon  gems,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  was 
never  thought  of  before  the  Macedonian  princes  set  the  ex- 
ample of  putting  their  own  heads  upon  their  coinage  instead 
of  that  of  the  tutelary  god,  the  former  universal  rule.  Even 
at  this  stage  of  the  art  portraits  of  private  persons  are  utterly 
imknown.  In  fact>  they  do  not  appear,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience extends,  before  the  later  days  of  the  Boman  Kepublic 
Heads  given  in  full  face  begin  with  the  latest  Greek  period, 
are  by  no  means  rare  of  Boman  date,  and  gradually  be- 
come the  favourite  style  for  what  were  intended  as  the  most 
elaborate  works  of  the  Decline. ' 

In  their  treatment  of  imperial  portraits  the  Boman  en- 


*     Two  thousand  bronze  statues,     sinii,  towards  the  close  of  the  Etrua- 
or  rather  statuettes,  are  recorded  as     can  power, 
forming  part  of  the  plunder  of  Vol- 
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gravers  displayed  every  variety  of  style,  and  evidently  taxed 
Uieir  invention  for  novel  modes  of  reproducing  subjects  wliich 
they  were  called  upon  to  repeat  so  frequently  for  their  pa- 
trons among  the  courtiers.*  Hence  we  have  such  portraits — 
sometimes  in  low  relief  after  the  best  Greek  style,  and  often 
upon  gems  of  great  volume — ^like  the  Julia  of  Evodus,  on  an 
immense  Beryl ;  an  Augustus  with  the  star,  on  an  extraordi- 
nary Nicolo  (Fould) ;  and  other  well-known  ornaments  of 
the  gem-cabinets  of  Europe.  Or,  again,  they  resorted,  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  marvellous  skill,  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  engraving  portraits  of  perfect  accuracy  and  the 
highest  finish  on  gems  of  almost  microscopic  size,  such  as 
a  bust  of  Titus  on  a  Prase  J  inch  high  by  ^^  wide ;  and 
another  on  red  Jasper  but  slightly  larger ;  both  among  the 
Mertens-Schaafhausen  gems.  Of  these,  the  former  is  probably 
without  an  equal  for  spirit,  fidelity,  and  minuteness.  Again, 
we  find  intaglio  heads  of  extreme  depth  of  cutting  given  in 
fall  face,  a  style  adopted  by  the  artists  in  many  of  their  most 
famous  works,  of  which  the  lo,  the  Muse,  and  the  Julius  Cffisar, 
of  Dioscorides  may  be  quoted  as  unparalleled  examples.  From 
the  extreme  care  bestowed  upon  the  execution  of  these  ix)r- 
traits  in  front  face,  and  the  larger  dimensions  of  the  gems — 
besides  their  choicer  quality — on  which  they  are  engraved,  a 
proof  of  their  superior  importance,  it  may  be  conjectured 


*  A  favourite  mode  of  representing 
the  bust  of  the  youthful  Ca'sar,  or 
heir-apparent,  was  in  the  character 
of  Mercury,  with  wings  on  the  head, 
and  the  caducous  on  the  shoulder. 
Thus  appear  frequently  Caligula, 
Nero,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Caracalla. 
The  numerous  portraits  of  Nero 
show,  by  the  nascent  beard  appear- 
ing on  almost  all  of  them,  that  they 
were  executed  during  the  first  bloom 


of  his  popularity,  the  three  first  years 
of  his  reign,  when  a  new  golden  age 
was  confidently  exjK'cted  from  the 
sway  of  the  jnipil  of  Seneca.  They 
must  all  have  been  engraved  before 
his  20th  year,  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  cutting  oft'  his  beard,  he 
established  the  festival  Juvenalia. 
Of  his  portraits  in  more  advanced 
life,  but  one  (witli  the  nidiatedcrowii) 
has  ever  come  in  my  way. 
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that  such  was  generally  the  foim  adopted  for  the  heads  on 
official  signets ;  a  theory  supported  by  the  almost  exdusiye 
employment  of  this  style  in  the  portraits  cut  on  the  precious 
stones  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  large  front-faced  busts  of 
the  Provinces  in  extremely  bold,  though  rudish,  Boman  work ' 
of  the  later  period,  were  also  designed  for  official  signets, 
probably  for  the  use  of  the  Proconsul  of  the  province,^  since 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  private  person  should  have 
arrogated  to  himself  so  important  a  device  for  his  private  seal 
without  risking  ruin  from  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror. Can  it  be  that  these  heads,  whether  of  Emperors  or 
of  Provinces,  when  given  in  front  face,  have  been  all  official 
signets,  but  those  in  profile  worn  by  their  subjects  through 
friendship  or  adulation  ?  The  words  of  Pliny,  assigning  the 
entree  at  the  court  of  Claudius  exclusively  to  persons  privi- 
lege<l  by  the  gift  of  a  gold  ring  engraved  with  the  emperor's 
portrait,  go  to  establish .  the  official  use  of  such  ornaments 
under  the  empire.  Gems  engraved  with  the  features  of  an 
unpopular  prince  or  favourite  were  doubtless  broken  to  pieces 
ui)on  his  death  or  downfall;  the  gem-portraits  sharing  the 
fate  of  their  colossal  brethren  in  bronze  and  marble,  "  descen- 
dunt  statuae  restimque  sequuntur."  I  have  met  with  numei^ 
0U8  instances  of  this  "  execution  in  effigy  '*  done  upon  fine 
gems,  as  a  Commodus — an  important  intaglio  in  red  Jasper 
— surrounded  by  his  titles,  which  has  evidently  been  muti- 
lated purposely;  a  Caligula,  also  with  a  legend;  and  the 
Caracalla  of  the  British  Museum  Collection.  In  conclusion, 
to  return  to  certain  points  slightly  alluded  to  above,  though 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  distinguishing  antique  gems 
from  modem  imitations.     Firstly,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that 


8  Of  Africa  1  have  seen  two  ad-  *  When  Clodius  Maoer  revolted 
mirable  examples,  and  both  appa-  against  Nero  he  stnick  denarii  at 
rently  from  the  same  hand.  Carthage  with  the  head  of  Africa. 
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all  truly  antique  designs  are  marked  by  their  extreme  sim- 

plicity.     Rarely  does  the  composition  include  more  than  two 

figures,  or,  if  others  are  introduced,  they  are  treated  as  mere 

accessories,  and  only  indicated  by  an  outline.    To  this  branch 

of  art  Horace's  maxim  can  be  strictly  applied  with  but  slight 

alteration — 

"  Nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret." 

Except  in  the  archaic  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Greco- 
Italians,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  preferred  the  representations 
of  violent  action  and  muscular  exertions,  Repose  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  productions  of  matured  Hellenic  and  Italiote 
taste.  Hence  the  best  works  of  the  most  illustrious  gem- 
artists  are  invariably  single  figures  or  heads,  as  will  appear 
on  the  examination  of  the  list  of  artists'  names  and  works 
still  extant.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  restriction 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  picture  with  perspective,  back- 
ground, and  carefully-finished  details  of  unimportant  objects, 
is  ever  observed  in  truly  antique  gems,  whether  camci  or  in- 
taglL  Such  a  treatment  of  the  design  stamps  the  work  at 
once,  however  ancient  its  aspect,  as  a  production  at  best  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  artists  of  which  had  not  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  mediaeval  rules  of  art  where  all  objects 
in  the  picture  are  considered  of  the  same  importance  and 
made  equally  prominent. 

Again,  there  is  a  marked  solxjmess  in  the  invention  of  tlie 
subjects  themselves,  or,  rather,  there  is  no  invention  at  all  in 
them.  They  are  always  literal  transcripts  of  some  event  in 
mythology  bearing  a  serious  or  mystical  interpretation ;  some 
fact  of  Heroic  history,  that  is,  the  reb'gious  history  of  their 
ancestors ;  or  some  business  or  diversion  of  everyday  life. 
All  these  are  rendered  upon  the  stone  according  to  certain 
strict  and  definite  rules,  and  nothing  fanciful  is  ever  allowed 
to  intrude.     The  whole  design  is  carried  out  with  the  rigid 
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simplicity  of  the  old  tragedians,  where  one  or  two  actors  do 
and  say  everything  for  themselves.  Such  is  the  treatment  of 
the  events  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  favourite  themes  of  the 
early  Grecian  and  Italiote  engravers:  with  the  Boman 
period  art,  though  in  its  fullest  perfection,  becomes  altogether 
prosaic  in  the  choice  of  its  subjects.  For  gem-engraving, 
"  Scalptura,"  being  from  the  first  ancillary  to  Sculpture,  and 
ever  taking  its  larger  productions  for  its  models — the  Etrus- 
can his  terra-cotta  gods  and  masks,  the  Greek  his  bronze  or 
marble  statues — ^the  gem-artist  never  attempted  anything  in 
miniature  the  example  of  which  had  not  previously  been 
placed  before  his  eyes  on  a  larger  scale.  Another  reason 
this  for  the  simplicity  of  their  compositions.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ever  thought  of  representing  events  of 
contemporary  or  of  actual  history;  an  observation  which 
applies  invariably  to  Greek,  and,  with  the  rarest  exceptions, 
to  Roman  works.  Even  in  the  latter  the  event  was  given  in 
the  most  simple  manner,  as  in  Sylla's  signet,  "  The  Surrender 
of  Jugurtha,"  and  precisely  as  depicted  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coinage  of  the  times.  Such  scenes  as  the  Battle  of  Issus, 
the  Suicide  of  Lucretia,  Scaevola  before  King  Porsenna,  the 
Death  of  CsBsar,  &c.,  compositions  crowded  with  figures, 
grouped  as  in  a  modem  painting,  all  in  violent  action^  all 
which  we  so  often  see  upon  the  large  intagli  and  camei  of  the 
Cinque-Cento  and  later  schools, — ^nothing  whatever  of  this 
nature  is  ever  met  with  on  a  really  antique  gem.  Neither 
do  we  find  scenes  from  Virgil  or  the  "  Metamorphoses,"  the 
favourite  subjects  of  Italian  artists  in  every  department  since 
the  revival  of  art.  All  truly  antique  themes  are  ideas  hal- 
lowed by  long  use  and  reverence,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  "  scrip- 
tural subjects  "  of  the  age  that  embodied  them  upon  the  gem. 
No  antique  gems  ever  represent  licentious  scenes  or  attitudes. 
Even  in  tlie  undraped  figures  the  sex  is  slightly  indicated 
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and  nothing  more.  Such  designs,  on  the  contrary,  are  suffi- 
ciently plentiful  on  modem  gems,  and  the  great  skill  and 
lahour  which  have  been  lavished  by  the  best  hands  of  the 
time  upon  such  unworthy  subjects  prove  the  favour  with 
which  they  were  received.  The  number  of  antique  intagli 
still  preserved — the  greater  portion  dating  from  the  times  of 
the  Boman  Empire — is  perfectly  incredible  until  a  little 
reflection  upon  the  causes  of  this  abundance  suppUes  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  For  the  space  of  three  centuries  they 
were  being  produced  in  countless  thousands  over  the  whole 
civilized  world  as  articles,  not  merely  of  ornament,  but  sub- 
servient to  the  most  important  uses,  authenticating  all  the 
transactions  of  commerce,  and  serving  as  a  substitute  for 
keys  in  daily  life,  when  the  locksmith's  art  was  yet  imper- 
fect. Their  material,  utterly  indestructible,  sets  at  defiance 
time  and  the  action  of  the  elements ;  even  fire  can  only  dis- 
colour it.  The  stone  whose  beauty  and  art  charmed  the  eye 
of  Mithridates,  of  Caesar,  or  of  Maecenas,  preserves  all  its 
charms  unimpaired  for  the  gaze  of  the  man  of  taste  of  this 
day.  The  barbarian  or  new  convert  who  melted  do>vn  the 
precious  ring,  bracelet,  or  vase,  for  the  sake  of  its  metal,  cast 
away  as  worthless  or  as  idolatrous  the  Sard  or  Onyx  with 
which  it  was  inlaid ;  the  priceless  work  of  art  fell  into  the 
earth  and  securely  slumbered  within  its  protecting  bosom 
until  reviving  civilization  enabled  the  world  again  to  appre- 
ciate its  value.  Amidst  this  profusion  of  ancient  treasures 
the  beginner  must  ever  bear  in  mind  one  remark — tliat  in 
the  antique  world,  as  in  all  times,  mediocrity  was  the  rule, 
first  class  works  the  exception ;  hence  the  vast  majority  of 
gems,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  though  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical importance,  fall  very  short  of  perfection  as  works  of 
art.  They  were  an  article  produced  by  a  trade,  and,  in  most 
cases,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  and  made  to  sell. 
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Still,  even  in  these,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  few  bold  and  rapid  touclies  of  the  master's  hand. 
Hence  a  gem  of  very  perfect  work  and  good  execution  re- 
quires to  bo  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  caution  before  ite 
genuineness  bo  pronounced  indisputable,  for  the  best  en- 
gravers of  the  last  three  centuries  naturally  copied  such 
antique  models,  and  followed  them  with  tho  utmost  fidelity, 
that  being  the  sole  means  by  which  they  could  obtain  an 
adequate  recom})ense  for  their  labours  from  the  high  price 
commanded  by  the  originals  or  the  copies  passing  as  such. 
Mediocre  gems,  being  plentiful  in  the  market  and  to  be  pro- 
cured for  a  triile,  were  thus  left  beyond  the  danger  of 


STONE-RINGS. 

Kings  cut  out  of  the  sohd  stone  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Bomans  of  antiquity,  jiist  as  Camelian  rings  are 
among  their  female  descendants  of  the  present  day,  who 
wear  them  now  as  a  species  of  amulet  to  keep  off  sickness — 
a  notion  derived  from  tlie  mediicval  idea  of  the  protective 
virtue  of  the  Sard.  These  ancient  rings  were  formed  out 
of  various  substances,  but  most  frequently  of  Calcedony,  s 
tough  and  ttmi  material.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  first 
idea  of  these  stone-rings  was  borrowed  by  the  Ilomans  from 
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the  Persian  conical  and  hemispherical  seals  in  the  same 
material.  Some  of  these  latter  have  their  sides  flattened 
and  ornamented  with  divers  patterns,  and  thus  assume  the 
form  of  a  signet-ring,  with  an  enormously  massy  shank,  and 
Tery  small  opening,  sufficient,  however,  to  admit  tlie  little 
finger.  And  this  theory  of  their  origin  is  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance  that  all  these  Soman  examples  belong  to 
the  times  of  the  Lower  Empire,  none  being  ever  met  >vith  of 
an  early  date.  Of  these  most  collectors  must  have  seen 
examples.  Two  very  interesting  ones,  procured  in  France, 
came  under  my  notice  last  summer  (1858).  Both  were  of 
precisely  the  same  form,  much  resembling  the  Calcedony 
ring  figured  in  Dr.  Walsh's  Gnostic  gems,  the  shank  being 
very  stout  and  three-sided,  and  the  head  a  long  ovaL  One 
of  them  bore  intaglio  portraits  of  a  man  and  woman  facing 
each  other,  with  letters  and  numerals ;  the  other  a  bust  of 
the  bearded  Bacchus,  of  excellent  Koman  work ;  and  both 
intagli  apparently  from  the  same  hand.  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  pos8esse<l  another,  found  at  Aries,  made  of  Crystal,  with 
a  very  tliiek  cable-formed  shank,  and  a  small  opening,  evi- 
dently only  intrant  for  suspension,  like  the  Sassauian  stamps. 
It  wjis  engmved  with  the  favourite  type  of  a  youth  drinking 
from  a  bowl  after  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasiimi.  In  the 
Herz  Collection  was  a  very  massy  one  in  C.-alcedony,  covered 
on  all  sides  with  Gnostic  legends.  I  have  also  seen  lately 
another,  still  more  bulky,  of  green  Jasper,  but  with  a  round 
shank,  the  head  oval  and  engraved  with  a  st^rpont  twisted 
round  a  wand,  surrounded  by  the  usual  legend.  The  head  of 
a  third,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  in  mottled  Jasper,  once 
in  my  possessicm,  represented  Osiris  in  the  sacred  boat,  abovc^ 
him  the  sun 'and  moon,  and  the  inscription  iaw  underneath. 
Under  the  head  of  "Pastes"  we  have  already  noticed  the 
nmnerous  rhigs  of  coloured  glass  in  imitation  of  Agate.     But 
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the  mo6t  curious  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  erer  come  m  my 
way  was  a  ring  of  a  material  like  red  Amber,  only  elastic,  so 
that  when  the  shank,  which  had  been  divided,  was  pulled 
open,  it  immediately  resumed  its  shape.  This  elasticity  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the  substance,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  prepared.  The  ring  was  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  certainly  was  the  same  in  form  as 
some  Camelian  rings  found  on  the  fingers  of  mummies.  But, 
even  allowing  it  to  be  a  modem  forgery,  the  elasticity  of  the 
Amber  remains  a  most  curious  fact.  A  large  Amber  cup, 
holding  half  a  pint,  has  lately  been  discovered,  deposited  in  a 
tumulus  in  Ireland,  and  from  its  size  could  hardly  have  been 
cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  that  substance.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiment  that  bits  of  Amber  boiled  in  tur- 
pentine can  be  reduced  to  a  paste,  united,  and  moulded  into 
any  form  desired ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  the  vessel  in  question  was  manufactured. 
This  fact  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  strange  story  about 
malleable  glass  told  by  Petronius  in  his  account  of  Trimal- 
cliio's  Feast,  and  thus  alluded  to  by  Pliny : — "  It  is  said  that 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  art  of  tempering  glass  was  disco- 
vered so  as  to  make  it  flexible,  but  that  the  entire  establish- 
ment of  the  workmen  was  exterminated  (abolitam),  lest  the 
value  of  bronze,  silver,  and  gold,  should  suffer  diminution  in 
consequence."  It  must  be  remembered  that  Pliny  was  bom 
in  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  would  hardly  have  thought  this 
story  worth  inserting  in  his  *  Natural  History'  had  not  its 
truth  been  very  generally  believed. 

Oriental  rings,  exactly  like  the  ancient  in  shape,  and 
made  of  Camelian,  Calcedony,  and  Agate,  with  legends  in 
Arabic  upon  the  face,  for  the  use  of  signets,  are  T)y  no  means 
uncommon  in  collections.  They  are  of  large  size,  being 
designed  to  be  worn  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  in 
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order  to  be  used  in  drawing  the  bowstring,  which  the 
Orientals  pull  with  the  bent  thumb,  catching  it  against  the 
shank  of  the  ring,  and  not  with  the  two  first  fingers,  as  is  the 
practice  of  English  archers.  I  have  seen  finger-rings  of 
ivory,  even  of  the  Egyptian  period,  their  heads  engraved 
with  sphinxes,  and  figures  of  eyes,  cut  in  low  relief,  as  camei, 
and  originally  coloured.  Of  the  Roman  times  they  are  quite 
common ;  the  Mertens-Schaafhausen  Collection  aJone  con- 
tains the  following,  the  description  of  which  I  extract  from 
the  Catalogue,  as  illustrative  of  the  style  of  work,  and  the 
devices,  to  be  found  in  reliques  of  this  class : — 

A  ring  with  an  aged  head  in  high  relief. 
Do.    with  a  Siren  in  high  relief,  with  a  human  head  covered 
with  a  helmet ;  armed  with  a  lance  and  a  buckler  oma- 
meuted  with  a  Medusa's  head.     (This  is  the  Stympha- 
lian  Bird,  the  device  of  the  Valeria  family).  Found  near 
Castell  m  1854. 
A  ring  with  CAES  in  relief. 
Do.    with  AM  in  relief:  found  at  Aries  in  1853. 
Do.    with  two  interlaced  triangles. 
A  large  ring  engraved  with  the  monogram  of  (^hrist  between 
A  and  ii,  with  the  legend  abpacaz,  also  found  at  Aries. 

FLEXIBLE  GLASS. 

I  give  Trimalehio's  account  of  the  invention  of  Flexible 
Glass  at  length;  his  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  art  so 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  many  a  rich  collector  of  the  present 
dav : — 

"  While  Agamemnon  was  attentively  examining  this  dish 
of  Corinthian  bronze,  Tramalchio  says,  *  I  am  the  only  jierson 
in  the  world  who  possess  the  real  Corintliian.'  I  was  ex- 
pecting that,  with  his  usual  absurdity,  he  uas  going  to  say, 
that  he  had  his  vessels  imported  direct  from  Corinth ;  but  he 

N  2 
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did  still  better.  *  Perhaps  yon  ask  why  I  alone  have  Corin- 
thian bronzes  ?  Because  the  brazier's  name  of  whom  I  buy 
them  is  Corinthus ;  now,  pray,  what  else  is  Corinthian,  bat 
what  Corinthus  keeps.  But,  that  you  may  not  take  me  for 
a  know-nothing,  I  understand  quite  well  how  Corinthian 
bronzes  first  came  about  At  the  sack  of  Troy,  Hannibal,  a 
cunning  fellow  and  a  great  rogue,  heaped  up  all  the  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  statues  into  one  great  pile,  and  set  fire  to 
it  The  metals  mixed,  and  all  ran  together.  From  this  mass 
the  workmen  took  and  made  pots,  dishes,  and  statues.  So 
arose  the  Corinthian  metal — one  thing  out  of  several,  bnt 
neither  this  nor  that.  You  will  pardon  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  /  prefer  glass ;  others  do  not  If  glasses  were  not  so 
brittle,  I  would  rather  them  than  gold ;  as  it  is,  they  are 
of  little  value.  Yet  there  was  once  an  artist  who  made  a 
glass  bowl  that  would  not  break.  He  was  admitted  before 
the  Emperor  with  his  present :  he  then  made  CsBsar  give  it 
him  back,  and  dashed  it  down  on  the  pavement.  The  Em- 
peror could  not  help  being  frightened  almost  out  of  his  wits ; 
but  my  man  picks  up  the  bowl  from  the  ground,  and  lo !  it 
was  only  bruised,  just  as  a  brass  one  would  have  been.  He 
takes  out  a  little  hammer,  and  leisurely  makes  all  right 
again.  Having  done  this,  he  thought  himself  already  in 
heaven,  especially  when  the  Emperor  said  to  him,  "Does 
any  one  else  know  of  this  mode  of  tempering  glass?"  Now 
see — ^as  soon  as  he  replied  "  No,"  the  Emperor  ordered  liim 
to  be  beheaded ;  for  if  the  invention  had  become  public,  we 
should  look  upon  gold  like  so  much  clay.  In  plate  I  am 
quite  a  connoisseur  :  1  have  bowls  that  will  hold  some  eight 
gallons,  more  or  less.  How  Cassandra  kills  her  children, 
and  the  boys  lie  there  dead,  that  you  would  think  it  real !  1 
have  a  flagon  which  Romulus  bequeathed  my  late  patron,  on 
which  is  Daedalus  shutting  up  Niobe  inside  the  Trojan  horee. 
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I  have,  too,  the  battles  of  Henneroa  and  Petrax  {Hector  and 
PatroclDs)  on  a  tankard,  all  massy  plate ;  for  I  would  take 
no  money  for  my  knowledge.'" 


CAMEO-ENGBAVIKGS. 

The  name  Cameo  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the 
jVrabic  Camaa,  an  amulet,  for  whicli  purpose  engraved  gems 
were  muversftlly  used  in  the  MidiUe  Ages.  CamiUo  Leuuardo, 
writing  in  1502,  speaks  of  "gemma;  chamainte"*  in  the 
Benae  of  camel,  or  gems  engraved  with  figures  in  relief:  this 
is  the  earliest  instimco  of  the  use  of  the  term  that  I  havo 
met  witK  He  also  mentions  a  stone  called  Koman  and 
Kakaman,  a  name  which  be  derives  from  the  Greek  Kaufxa, 
"  heat,"  as  being  foimd  in  hot  and  sulphureous  places.  It  was 
white,  striped  with  various  colours,  and  often  mixed  with  the 
Onj'x,  and  derives  all  its  virtue  from  the  nature  ()f  the  figures 
engraved  upon  it — a  description  which  eeema  to  support  the 


*  Were  not  x"'"'  *""  A.ttic  a. 
word  to  have  been  used  in  the  com- 
mon porlance  of  tlic  timca  of  the 
Greek  EiurchB,  when  the  spoken 
LAtia  became  Dutumlly  much  inter- 
mixed with  the  laiigui^;o  of  their 
officials,  one  might  be  tempted  to 


^icss  that  chamaina  meant  nothing 
but  a  gem  diacovered  in  the  ground 
of  a  garden,  &c.,  by  accident — tlio 
only  mode  by  which  tlio  jewtlltrs 
I'f  tliftt  degenerate  ejioch  could  have 
been  supplied. 
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dKiir^tk/n  tn:>m  the  Ankl-io  jost  iiieiitk*iie<L  Among  the 
pmn>>n.its  attempts  to  Xnce  the  etymology  of  this  word,  it  is 
sorprinn:;  th^t  ii*>  c-oe  &h>:'iild  have  deduced  it  from  Chanui, 
the  shell  =«>metimes  iise«l  for  this  kind  of  work ;  a  theory 
which  woold  have  been  favoured  by  the  origin  of  the  term 
pjrKthm,  which  ei>mes.  by  a  similar  process  of  transition, 
from  the  pi>rcellana  $hell  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Italian  Faenza  ware.  But  if  we  consider  the  circum- 
stance that  as  earlv  as  the  time  of  Cellini  the  rustics  around 
Rome  caUed  the  Onyx  stones  that  they  used  to  pick  up  in 
their  grounds  by  the  name  of  camei,  and  that  this  word 
appears  only  to  denote  a  colour,  at  least  in  its  primary  sense, 
as,  for  instance,  paintings  in  cameo  or  camaieu — grey  figures 
upon  a  white  ground — we  are  probably  justified  in  seeking 
an  Italian  origin  for  the  term.  The  only  light  that  I  have 
been  able  to  extract  from  Lessing*s  lengthy  dissertation  on 
the  word,  though  he  seems  to  consider  it  a  corruption  of 
"gemma  onychina,"  is  that  *' cameo"  was  considered  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  German  "  Speck- 
stein,"  or  bacon-stone,  which  homely  substance,  to  the  vulgar 
eye,  the  red  layers  of  the  Sardonyx  greatly  resemble.  Hence, 
after  all,  as  no  better  etymology  has  been  suggested,  the 
Gothic  word  "  ham,"  in  its  baconian  sense,  may  have  acquired 
this  more  euphonious  form  in  the  Italian  mouth,  a  trans- 
formation not  so  strange  as  that  of  our  "  hopper "  into 
zoppo.* 

The  term  applies  only  to  minute  bas-reliefs  cut  on  a  hard 


'  After  all,  the  Italian  word  may  and  grigio,  &c.     Bcde,  sixraking  of 

only  1)0  the  rustic  pronunciation  of  Jet,  describes  it  as  nigro-gemmeus ; 

f/ejnmeuSf  for  it  is  often  found  in  old  and  Valerian  uses  the  terai  annulus 

writers  H|)elt  gamahu,    ITie  modem  bigemmens :    hence  we   may  con- 

Homans  continually  interchange  the  jecture  that  imago  gemmea  would 

g  and  c :  thus  cancer  Ix'comes  gran-  in  Low  Latin  gradually  assume  this 

rio ;    cammarus,   gambro ;    chryso-  form. 
prasuH,  grisopraso;  chryseus,  griseo 
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stone  or  gem,  or  on  an  imitation  of  the  same ;  for  the  largest 
bas-reliefs  npon  a  slab  of  Sardonyx  would  still  be  named  a 
cameo,  while  the  smallest  on  marble  or  alabaster  still  remains 
a  bas-relie£     The  small  heads,  and  even  busts,  in  full  relief, 
made  out  of  gems,  are  not,  proj)erly  speaking,  eamei,  though 
often  so  called,  but  are  rather  portions  of  statuettes,  the 
rest  of  the  figure  ha\Tng  been  intended  to  be  completed  in 
the  precious  metals.     The  earliest  mention  of  a  ring-stone  in 
relief  occurs  in  Seneca,  who,  in  a  curious  anecdote  which  he 
tells  {De  Beneficiisy  iii.  26)  concerning  the  informer  Maro  and 
a  certain  Paulus,  speaks  of  the  latter  as  having  had  on  Iiis 
finger  on  that  occasion  a  portrait  of  Tiberius  in  relief  upon  a 
projecting  gem,  "Tiberii  Caisaris  imaginem  ectypam  atque 
eminente  gemma."     Tliis  periphrasis  would  seem  to  prove 
that  such  a  representation  was  not  very  common  at  the  time, 
or  else  a  technical  term  would  have  been  used  t^  express 
that" particular  kind  of  gem-engraving.     Pliny  alsomenti9ns 
a  stone  called  Morio,  probably  from  its  mulberry  colour,  used 
for  engravings  in  relief,  "  ad  ectypas  sculpturas  faciendas ; " 
perhaps  the  dark  Jacinth  or  the  Giiamaccino,  in  which  so 
many  eamei  still  remain.      From  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
most  famous  CAbmets  of  France  and  Italv  I  have  come  to 
the   conclusion   that  truly  antique   eamei  wer(3   usimlly  of 
larger  dimensions  than  are  suited  for  ring-stones,  and  were 
almost  exclusively  designed  to  ornament  armour  dresses  or 
plate.     For  if  we  examine  attentively  those  early  collections 
which  were   formed  before   the   art   of  cameo-cutting   had 
revived  (which  was  not  much  before  the  middle  of  the  lOth 
century),  such   as   that  of  Florence,  which  contains  many 
eamei  obtained  bv  Lorenzo  doi  Medici  hims(ilf  jmd  marked 
with  his  name,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  all  of  large  size  and 
of  a  bold  but  rude  style  of  work.     Tlie  same  remark  also 
holds  good  for  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Paris  Collection. 
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This  rude  but   Ixild  style  is  also  invariably  found  in  the 

camt'i  enchased  in    mediseval  jeweller}''  and  ecclesiastical 

plate,  in  which  so  many  precious  relics  of  this  art  hare  been 

preserved — tluinks  to  the  uneducated  piety  of  their  Gothic 

makers — such  as   that   perfect  mine  of  antique  gems  the 

silver-gilt  shrine  nf  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  which  is 

known  to  U*  a  wi.irk  of  the  11th  century.     The  great  rarity 

iif  small  antique  camei  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  tliey 

are  s^-ldom  or  never  found,  even  those  of  the  coarsest  qua- 

tit}\  in  the  miscellaneous  jumble  of  stones  of  all  kinds  col- 

Wtt-^l  by  the  Roman  peasants  in  turning  over  their  ^-ineyards 

— a  remark  to  which  there  are  fewer  exceptions  than  even  in 

the  i'ase  of  antique  pastes  already  commented  upon.    Again^ 

not  even  diX-s  the  largest  cabinet  possess  an  antique  ring  set 

with  ixnne  cameo,  though,  were  they  as  abundant  in  ancient 

times  as  the  present  number  of  professed  antiques  would 

U'aii  us  to  supi^^se*  antique  rings  would  present  us  Mith  as 

many  instances  of  set  camei  as  they  do  of  set  intaglL     But 

so  far  is  this  frv^m  being  the  case  that  the  Florentine  Cabinet^ 

amoni^ist  its  iimirnierable  gems  of  all  ages,  only  possesses  one 

antique  gold  ring  set  with  a  cameo  of  even  fcur  execution, 

and  that  so  singular  in  its  nature  as  to  merit  a  detailed 

ilo5^*ription.     It  has  been  evidently  the  ornament  of  some 

lioman  sjK^rting  gentleman,  who,  as  the  poet  sings,  held  his 

wife  "a  little  higher  than  his  horse,"  for  it  is  set  with  a 

rtuntv  head  of  a  lady,  of  tolerable  work,  in  Garnet ;  and  on 

the   shoulders  of  the   ring  are   intaglio  busts  of  his  two 

favv^urito  steeds,  also  in  Garnet,  with  their  names  cut  in  the 

j^»ld  v»n  each  side — amor  and  osris.     On  the  outside  of  the 

shank  is  the   leginid  roMPHixiCA,  "Success  to  thee,  Pom- 

phius  I ''  very  ne^uly  engraved  on  the  gold.      In  all  my  own 

e\|HTiiUu\*  I  have  met  with  only  two  camei  in  antique  rings, 

Mild,  siiiijnljirly  tiunurh.  lK>th  represented  binls — one  a  parrot^ 
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very  mdely  cut  upon  an  Onj-x  of  many  colours,  the  otliur  a 
jHgeon,  tolerably  executed,  on  the  same  kind  of  stunc,  por- 
hape  of  early  Christian  times :  these  were  eet  in  hollow  gold 
rings,  the  genuine  antiquity  of  which  was  beyond  suspicion.' 


The  rarity  of  camel  of  the  size  of  ring-stones  in  ancient 
times  will  appear  less  extraordinary  when  we  refici^t  that 
the  primary  use  of  rings  was  for  the  purjwse  of  signets,  not 
of  mere  personal  ornaments,  and  that  very  few  even  of  tlio 
precious  stones  are  left  to  us  which  have  not  had  their  value 
enhanced,  to  the  eye  of  taste,  hy  the  engraving  upon  thcni. 
The  artists  of  antiquity  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  t(» 
execute  small  works  of  sufficient  finish  to  have  Itccome 
favourite  or  fashionable  decorations  of  the  fingers.  And  tfits 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  mechanical  moans  employed 


'  In    the  Mertciis-Schaafhaiiscii  di'foncc  at  iLe  same  time;  nnJ  Lis 

Culkction   is  a  Jacinth  canice,  an  anns   were    incnawl   fnim   wriMt   to 

imperial  bust,  wbicli  was  in  a  silver  i-Iliuw   iu    spiral    bractU'ta    of    (lie 

BcUiiig,aiiporeutly  a  circular  brooch,  sanio  material.      Tt  m.iy  lien;  l-c 

at   the    time   of   its   discovery   on  uoticed  thUit  the  barkiriaii  so  often 

the  breast  of  a  ekcleton  in  a  tomb  transHxed   by  the  eiuiieror,  on  tlic 

at  Marsfcid  ue.ar  Mayence.      The  latest  Human  cdIus,  is  usually  re- 

owuer  had  probtibly  been  a  German  presented  with  his  arms  wivercil  by 

chief,  for  three   large  ilouble-s]jiral  a  series  of  parallel  rings,  iirobahly 

omimicut^   of  bronze  wire  coveral  tliis  identical  fonu  of  bracelet,  wliioli 

his  cheat,  having   once   been  bcwii  served  the  purjioso  of  a  gauntlet. 
on    his    tuuic    for    i 
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by  tlio  ancient  cameo-cutters  in  the  execution  of  their  works. 
On  minutely  examining  a  really  antique  cameo  the  design 
wilLaj)pear  to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  coloured  layer  by 
the  rejwated  strokes  of  a  tool  of  the  nature  of  a  chisel 
wliich  left  a  series  of  uneven  surfaces,  to  be  polished  down 
more  or  less  by  a  subsequent  operation.  The  outline  of  the 
figure  always  fades  away  into  the  field  of  the  stone,  which 
often  shows  minute  traces  of  the  upper  layer  not  completely 
cleared  away  from  it ;  and  the  design  is  never  undercut  as 
it  often  is  in  modem  camei  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it 
out  more  from  the  field.  The  ground  itself  is  often  left 
uneven  and  not  completely  cleared  of  the  upper  layer,  having 
evidently  been  scraped  down  by  means  of  a  narrow  cutting 
instrument,  which  could  not  be  made  to  bear  upon  a  large 
surface  at  one  and  the  same  operation.  Hence  these  works, 
though  extremely  eflfective  at  a  distance — ^the  purpose  for 
wliich  they  wore  intended  by  the  engraver — appear  rough, 
and,  as  it  were,  lumpy,  on  too  close  an  inspection.  This  un- 
evenness  of  the  groimd  of  the  design  has  been  pointed  out  by 
some  Avriters  as  the  unvarying  test  of  antiquity  in  a  cameo,  but 
this  is  not  exactly  correct,  as  the  same  peculiarity  is  equally 
manifest  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  artists  of  the  Revival. 

It  may  be  observed  tliat  many  antique  camei  are  per- 
forated through  their  diameter  to  admit  a  thread  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  them  to  the  dress  f  and  some  are  en- 
closed in  a  massy  iron  setting,  evidently  intended  as  orna- 
ments for  armour.  Tliis  was  the  case  with  the  finest  cameo 
that  ever  came  under  my  inspection,  at  Some :  a  head  of 
Jupiter  Dodonaeus,  about  six  inches  in  circumference.* 


'  But  in  most  cases  this  perfora-  engraver  to  the  form  most  snitahle 

tion  merely  attests  the  Indian  origin  to  bring  out  the  layers  of  the  stone 

of  the  Sardonyx  stones  (Pliny),  im-  reijuired  by  his  design. 
port<?d  into  Europe  in  the  fonu  of        •  The  owner  demanded  2000  scudi, 

large  lx?ads,  and  subsequently  flat-  abcuit  400Z.,  for  this  fine  gem. 
tened  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  gem- 
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Another  rule  given  for  the  distinguishing  of  antique  oainei, 
"  that  they  were  invariably  worked  out  of  the  stone  by  means 
of  the  diamond  point,"  is  certainly  true  in  itself;  but  yet  all 
gems  cut  in  this  manner  are  not  necessarily  antique,  as  pre- 
cisely the  same  mode  of  operation  was  followed  by  the  early 
artists  of  the  Italian  school.  Witness  the  large  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  cut  upon  a  green  and  white  Onyx,  and 
now  in  the  Kensington  Museum ;  and  a  much  earlier,  and 
more  admirable  example,  the  oval  cameo  with  the  busts  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children,  now  set  in  the  Devon- 
shire parure,  a  work  of  microscopic  perfection  and  delicacy 
of  touch.  These  later  stones  have  usually  a  rim  of  the 
coloured  layer,  out  of  which  the  design  is  cut,  left  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  cameo  as  a  kind  of  border  to  the 
composition :  an  ornament  not  to  be  found  in  true  antique 
works,  except  in  those  of  the  period  of  the  Boman  empire. 
The  later  Cinque-Cento  camei  are  easily  recognised  by  their 
extremely  high  relief,  which  gives  the  figures  a  very  bossy 
appearance ;  they  are  also  very  much  imdercut,  sometimes 
almost  detached  in  portions  from  the  field,  which  is  now  re- 
duced to  an  extremely  neat  and  even  surface,  whilst  a  re- 
markable polish  and  rotundity  is  given  to  all  the  projecting 
parts  of  the  figures ;  so  that  they  often  look  as  if  modelled 
out  of  wax,  and  then  affixed  to  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
Tliis  glassy  semi-transparent  body  of  the  raised  parts  is  a 
sure  test  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  work  on  which  it  appears, 
for  the  same  portions  of  the  strata  in  an  antique  Onyx  are 
usually  converted  into  a  dead  and  often  chalky  whiteness, 
by  the  action  of  the  earth  and  of  time  upon  them,  during  the 
ages  through  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  these  power- 
ful agents.  Besides  they  never  present  that  exact  resem- 
blance to  designs  in  thick  and  opaque  coloured  enamels,  so 
striking    a    peculiarity   of    the   best   antique   performances. 
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But  the  most  reliable  test  of  antiquity  in  this  class  of  work, 
is  the  similarity  of  the  execution  of  the  design,  of  the  por- 
traits for  instance,  with  those  on  the  coins  of  the  same  date ; 
as  it  is  very  likely  that  a  good  cameo  portrait  on  a  larger 
scale  served  as  the  model  to  the  ancient  die-sinker,  who  was 
aIso  by  profession  an  engraver  on  gems. 

Although  the  smooth  and  unworn  sur&ce  of  a  cameo  tells 
almost  decidedly  against  its  genuineness,  as  its  exposed  sor- 
fidce  renders  the  work  so  much  more  liable  to  the  injuries  of 
wear  and  of  time :  yet  one  with  a  rough  surface  is  by  no 
means  on  that  score  alone  to  be  pronounced  unquestionably 
antique,  on  account  of  the  common  trick  of  dealers,  before 
noticed,  of  cramming  turkeys  with  newly-made  gems,  and 
thus  in  a  few  days  anticipating  the  effect  of  centuries  upon 
their  polish.  The  style  of  work  is  by  itself  alone  a  very  in- 
suflScient  guide  in  determining  the  antiquity  of  a  gem ;  for 
although  the  quaint  exaggerated  drawing  of  the  artists  of  the 
Revival  ^^  is  easy  to  be  recognised  after  a  little  practice,  yet 
later  engravers,  like  Pistrucci  and  Girometti,  from  the  con- 
stant study  of  antique  models,  have  produced  works  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity  ;  and  the 
head  of  Proserpine,  by  the  latter,  far  surpassed  any  anci^t 
work  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  beheld — whilst  the  Flora  of  the 
former  passed  unquestioned  for  years  as  the  chief  ornament 
of  Payne  Knight's  Collection.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the 
sole  guide  is  the  appearance  which  the  Onyx  always  assumes 
from  age,  and  which  can  only  be  learnt  &om  long  obsei^ 


'°  It  is  said  that  the  antique  Satyr's 
head  was  the  type  kept  in  view  by 
M.  Angelo  in  all  his  works.  Tliis  is 
certainly  true  of  the  cameo-cutters 
of  his  age,  for  more  than  lialf  their 
designs  will  be  found  to  include  or 
consist  entirely  of  this  grotesque 
subject:  hence  all  camei  on  which 


are  represented  Satyrs,  or  Fauns,  or 
Bacchanalia,  may  be  on  that  account 
alone  shrewdly  suspected  of  belong- 
ing to  this  school,  and  require  very 
careful  examination  before  their 
claims  to  an  antique  origin  are 
allowed. 
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Tation.  Of  thiB,  the  most  obvious  peculiarity  is  the  opacity 
and  extreme  deadness  acquired  by  the  originally  semitrans- 
parent  strata  of  the  stone.  They  actually  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  layers  of  enamel  fused  upon  the  ground  of 
the  work,  and  this  eflfect  is  heightened  by  the  excessive  soft- 
ness of  manner  and  flat  relief  characterising  many  of  the  best 
antique  camei ;  qualities  which^  as  we  have  seen^  the  earliest 
artists  of  the  Revival  succeeded  to  some  degree  in  imitating. 
Indeed  many  of  the  smaller  antique  camei,  from  their  wonder- 
ful smoothness,  flatness  of  relief,  and  depth  of  colour,  can 
only  be  compared  to  certain  of  the  best  Limoges  enamels  on 
copper. 

Ever  since  the  revival  of  the  art,  gem  engravers — especi- 
ally those  of  the  first  two  centuries  since  that  epoch  (the 
fifteenth  towards  its  close) — ^have  executed  infinitely  more 
camei  than  intagU,  for  the  work  of  the  former  is  easier 
by  fiir  than  that  of  sinking  the  intaglio  into  the  stone,  as 
well  as  much  more  rapid,  now  that  the  operation  is  entirely 
effected  by  the  wheel ;  so  that  no  very  great  skill  or  practice 
is  required  to  enable  the  engraver  to  produce  a  creditable 
performance  ;  ^  and  the  ornamental  appearance  of  such  works 
caused  them  to  be  much  sought  after  in  those  ages  of  show 
and  external  magnificence.  The  fashion,  too,  was  very 
general  of  wearing  camei  set  as  pendants  to  chains ;  and  in 
the  hats,  in  place  of  the  gold  or  metal  medallions  of  the 
preceding  century :  and  hence  we  have  such  a  number 
of  the  portrait  camei  of  the  Cinque-Cento  still  preserved 
to  us  in  the  elegant  enamelled  settings  of  the  time,  the 
forms  of  which  still  shew  the  purpose  thoy  were  designed  to 


*  I  was  informed  by  a  working  executed  for  them  the  very  neatly 

cameo-cutter    at    Rome    that    the  finished  cameo  |)ortraita  on  Onyx  of 

dealers  in  articles  of  virtu  in  that  poet^   and    philosophers,   so  exten- 

city  only  paid  six  pauls,   or  three  sively  purchased  by  dilettanti  to  l^e 

shillings,  apiece  to  the  artists  who  set  in  studs,  rings,  &c. 
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serve.*  From  the  infinite  abundance  of  such  works  produced  by 
artists  of  every  degree  of  merit,  during  a  space  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  it  will  easily  be  discerned  how  small  is  the  chance 
of  meeting  with  a  really  antique  cameo  among  the  numbers 
in  existence.  And  this  opinion  is  verified  by  experience,  for 
in  the  numerous  collections  sold  in  London  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  wliich  I  have  examined,  scarcely  one  stone  in 
twenty  presents  all  the  required  proofs  of  indubitable  an- 
tiquity ;  however  much  collectors,  and  still  more  dealers,  may 
be  disposed  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this  most  uncomfortable 
doctrine.  Many  antique  camei  are  cut  on  Sardonyx  slabs 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  instances  of  which  are  exhibited 
in  all  celebrated  collections ;  amongst  these  the  pre-eminence 
in  }x)int  of  magnitude  must  be  given  to  the  famous  On)-!  of 
the  Sainte-Chapelle,  brought  by  King  Baldwin  from  Con- 
stautinople,  when  that  city  belonged  to  the  Franks  in  the 
13th  century.  Some  also  exhibit  an  extraordinaiy  yariety 
of  coloured  strata ;  for  instance,  a  large  cameo  representing 
a  quadriga  in  the  Paris  Cabinet,  where  each  of  the  four 
horses  is  cut  out  in  a  layer  of  the  Onyx  of  a  different 
colour ;  and  portraits  are  often  to  be  seen  in  which  the  hair, 
the  flesh,  and  the  laurel-wreath  around  the  head  are  all 
represented  in  distinct  shades.  The  works  of  the  artists  of 
the  Eenaissance  are  usually  cut  upon  an  inferior  sort  of 
stone,  consisting  of  merely  an  opaque  white  layer  upon  a 
semi-transparent  brownish  ground,  probably  another  reason 
for  their  working  so  frequently  on  the  reverses  of  antique 
Sardonyxes,  of  a  quality  then  unattainable  at  any  cost ;  they 


2  The  artists  of  this  ago  were  fond  spirit  of  emulation  we  owe  many  a 

of  exbibitinj;  their  own  skill  m  com-  convenient  means  of  com]taring  the 

jietition  witli  that  of  the  ancients,  styles   of  the    two    ]X}rio(is — where 

hence  we  so  frequently  meet  with  a  also  the  superiority  must  often  be 

C'inque-Cento  cameo  cut  on  the  re-  adjudged  to  the  more  recent  liand. 
verse  of  an  antique  one  :  to  which 
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were  also  frequently  engraved  upon  stones  of  but  one  colour, 
as  Camelians,  Lapis-lazuli,  and  Garnets,  where  most  of  the 
effect  of  the  design  is  lost  from  the  absence  of  contrast 
between  the  ground  and  the  design.  Portraits  of  this  date 
sometimes  occur  on  Rubies  and  other  hard  gems,  which  have 
little  to  recommend  them  besides  the  diificulty  of  execution, 
a  point  utterly  disregarded  by  a  correct  taste.  In  the  same 
century  also,  the  scarcity^  of  materials  affording  layers  of 
distinct  colours  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of  shells  in 
which  the  natural  strata  exactly  imitate  the  colours  of  the 
best  pieces  of  the  Sardonyx,  an  art  which  the  modem  Eomans 
liave  carried  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection.  At  pre- 
sent the  Indian  conchs  are  used  for  this  purpose,  affording  a 
choice  of  the  most  beautiful  strata :  but  the  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the  shells  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  works  of  extraordinary  labour  and 
taste — for  instance,  a  battle  scene,  with  an  infinity  of  figures — 
will  be  often  seen  thrown  away  upon  these  coarse  and  perish- 
able materials.  In  the  Kensington  Museum  are  some  ad- 
mirable busts  of  the  Caesars,  on  shell,  by  an  artist  of  the 
early  Renaissance  school  This  use  of  shells  for  the  making 
of  camei  is  said  to  have  been  practised  by  the  ancients,  and 
specimens  of  such  works  have  occasionally  been  brought 
before  me,  as  for  instance,  a  head  of  a  nymph  in  the  Herz 
Collection,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  vase  at  Vulci,  and 
which  certainly  bore  every  appearance  of  true  antique  work. 
Other  examples  too  I  have  seen,*  but  with  very  great  doubts 
of  their  authenticity,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  so  fragile  a 
substance  could  remain  unchanged  for  so  many  ages,  when 


'  For  the  same  reason  we  often  backs,  may  owe  this  rare  decoration 

find  camei  of  this  date  cut  upon  the  to  some  artist  of  this  jieriod. 
reverses  of  really  antique  gems,  both         *   For  example,   a   very  spirited 

camei   and    intagli.      Some  of  the  iK)rtrait  of  Galba,  to  all  appearance 

scarabei,  presenting  masks  on  their  an  antique  wurk. 
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buried  in  the  eartL  The  same  observation  equally  applies 
to  the  camei  in  Turquois  so  frequent  in  collections,  a  stone 
which  loses  its  colour  so  si)eedily  when  exposed  to  damp. 
Heads  in  full  relief,  in  Amethyst,  Jacinth,  and  Sard,  are 
often  met  witli,  but  the  same  small  proportion  of  true  antiques 
occurs  amongst  these  as  amongst  the  other  classes  of  camei 
already  noticed :  a  fact  easily  accounted  for  when  we  con- 
sider the  facility  of  the  execution  of  these  works  by  the 
modem  process,  and  the  large  reward  that  stimulated  the 
artist's  ingenuity  to  aim  at  a  successful  imitation  of  antique 
works. 

That  indeed  both  busts  and  statuettes  cut  out  of  solid  gems 
were  known  to  the  Bomans,  appears  from  the  numerous  au- 
thentic portraits  of  imperial  times  in  this  style  still  preserved 
to  us :  one  of  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  bust  of  Tiberius 
in  a  stone  like  the  Turquois,  now  in  the  Florence  Collection, 
riiny  states  that  when  the  Topazion,  or  Peridot^  was  first 
introduced  into  Egypt,  it  became  at  once  a  favorite  gem; 
and  a  statue  of  Queen  Arsinoe,  4  cubits  high,  was  made  out 
of  it  (of  several  pieces  united,  no  doubt),  and  dedicated  by  her 
daughter  Berenice  within  the  so-called  Golden  Temple  erected 
to  her  memory.  For  this  Juba  was  his  authority,  but  he  had 
himself  seen  a  figure  of  Nero  in  armour,  15  inches  in  height, 
cut  out  of  a  block  of  Jasper ;  and  also  statues  of  Augustus, 
in  Obsidian,  an  equally  hard  material. 

I  have  seen  a  figure  of  Osiris  in  half  relief,  on  a  true  Huby, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  incoutestably  antique,  and  of  good 
llonian  work.  But  most  of  the  "  Ruby  "  camei  portraits  of 
modem  times  are  cut  in  rose  Garnets,  and  foiled  up  to  the 
proper  colom*.  Some  heads  also  occur  cut  in  relief  on  Eme- 
ralds of  such  gi-eat  intrinsic  value,  that  it  is  almost  im}K)ssible 
that  any  artist,  except  in  the  times  of  imperial  magnificence, 
woidd  have  been  allowed  to  use  so  extravagant  a  medium 
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for  the  exhibition  of  his  skill.  There  is,  however,  no  class  of 
antiques  on  the  authenticity  of  which  it  is  harder  to  decide, 
than  upon  these  works  in  relief  upon  the  harder  gems. 

The  Odescalchi  cameo  now  in  the  Vatican  Cabinet,  for- 
merly supposed  to  represent  Alexander  and  Olympia,  but 
according  to  Visconti,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Berenice,  is 
a  precious  monument  both  for  the  beauty  of  the  work  and 
for  the  great  volume  of  the  stone ;  but  the  most  singular 
peculiarity  of  this  cameo  is  that  the  slab  of  Sardonyx  upon 
which  it  is  cut  is  composed  of  several  pieces  united  together 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  in  order  to  conceal  the  joinings  the 
artist  has  introduced  necklaces  upon  the  necks  of  the  two 
busts. 

In  the  chapter  on  Pastes,  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
large  cameo  of  Bonus  Eventus,  formed  of  an  excellent 
imitation  of  Lapis-lazulL  Caylus,  II.  lxxxi.,  gives  a  drawing 
of  an  admirable  head  of  Medusa,  4  by  3^  inches  in  size,  and 
made  of  a  paste  subsequently  worked  over  with  the  diamond 
point  in  the  same  way ;  and  on  the  same  plate  he  gives  a  bust 
of  Victory,  set  in  a  large  antique  ring  of  bronze,  which  he 
describes  as  a  perfect  imitation  of  an  Onyx  of  three  strata. 

Vases  also  were  in  use  among  the  Romans,  wliich  may  be 
regarded  as  huge  camei,  being  entirely  covered  with  subjects 
in  relief,  such  as  the  famous  Agate  CarcJiesium  of  St.  Denys, 
and  others  still  in  existence  formed  of  similar  materials- 
These  also  were  imitated  in  paste,  as  the  elegant  vase  of  the 
Museo  Borbonico  shews,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  a 
trellis-work  of  vines,  cut  out  of  a  delicate  white  layer,  fused 
upon  a  dark  blue  ground ;  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  famous  Portland  vase  was  supposed  by  Wedgwood  to 
have  been  manufactured.  The  mention  of  the  latter  recals 
to  my  mind  an  idea  that  struck  me  in  reading  the  minute 
account  of  the  coffer  of  Cypseliis,  given  by  Pausanias:  in 
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which  one  of  the  compartments  ^'  represents  Felens  approach- 
ing Thetis,  from  whose  hand  a  serpent  rashes  at  him;"  a 
description  which  seems  to  me  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
one  of  the  much  disputed  groups  upon  this  vase,  in  which  a 
youth  is  approaching  a  female  seated  on  the  ground,  who 
pushes  him  away  with  one  hand,  while  a  huge  crested  serpent 
rises  o})en-mouthed  against  him  from  the  other.  Fragments  of 
vases  of  this  kind  are  not  very  rare,  and  all  that  I  haye  seen 
are  executed  with  great  taste  and  delicacy  of  finisL 

A  very  singular  kind  of  antique  paste,  something  between 
a  mosaic  and  a  cameo,  is  presented  in  the  small  pieces  of  the 
size  of  ring  stones,  themselves  imitating  Lapis-lazuli,  and 
inlaid  with  a  pattern  of  variously  coloured  pastes,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  different  objects.  Two  in  the  Herz  Collection 
— one  a  vine  leaf,  the  other  a  parrot — ^brought  the  high  price 
of  £10  apiece,  being  considered  unique ;  one  of  these  (the 
vine  leaf)  or  an  exactly  similar  one,  is  figured  by  Caylus. 
Here  too  we  may  appropriately  notice  the  glass  discs  stuck 
into  the  mortar  when  still  moist,  which  closes  up  the  tombs 
in  the  lionian  catacombs.  These  are  usually  called  the 
bottoms  of  drinking-glasseff,  but  all  that  I  have  seen  appear 
perfect  in  themselves,  and  never  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
any  other  vessel.  They  contain  within  their  substance  rude 
designs,  often  portraits  of  the  latest  emperors,  surrounded  by 
inscriptions,  the  whole  worked  out  of  a  stout  lea£  of  gold  laid 
between  two  pieces  of  glass  afterwards  fused  tc^ther,  and 
thus  incorporated  within  their  siibstance.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  they  were  manufactured  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  we  find  them  applied,  and  for  that  alone, 
namely,  to  serve  as  imperishable  memorials  of  the  date :  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  coins  deposited  along  with  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased  in  earlier  times. 

The  consideration  of  this,  the  latest  era  of  Boman  art. 
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introdtices  the  subject  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  camel, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  same  period.  These  are  inscrip- 
tions cut  in  relief,  in  Onyx  or  burnt  Camelian,  and  mostly 
enclosed  within  a  rim  of  the  same  layer  that  the  letters  are 
formed  of,  which  last  are  usually  engraved  with  extreme 
neatness,  and  of  a  shape  greatly  resembling  those  of  the 
legends  on  the  coins  of  the  successors  of  Constantine,  when 
a  peculiarly  neat  compact  character  replaced  the  sprawling 
open  types  of  the  previous  century.  Hence  they  may  be 
justly  assigned  to  the  4th  century,  a  date  with  which  the 
purpose  of  the  legends  is  in  strict  accordance.  Nothing 
but  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  in  this  style  of  engravings  in 
relief;  with  one  exception,  an  unique  cameo  in  my  posses- 
sion, representing  Anubis  bearing  the  caducous  and  the  palm, 
the  well-known  Gnostic  device,  executed  in  the  precise 
manner  of  these  inscriptions  upon  a  green  and  white  Onyx, 
the  figure  being  inclosed  within  a  border  left  of  the  upper 
layer  of  the  stone.  The  spelling  of  these  legends  (usually 
containing  nothing  but  a  name  and  a  good  wish,  as  egna- 
TiNiCA — "  Success  to  thee,  Egnatius !  *')  oflfers  some  curious 
anomalies  to  the  student  of  the  transitional  state  of  the  Latin 
language.  The  Greek  and  Latin  characters  are  used  in- 
difFerently ;  and  the  b  replaces  the  v  wherever  the  harder 
sound  of  the  letter  is  required,  the  v  being  at  that  time 
always  sounded  as  our  w :  thus  we  have  visas  liVXVRi  homo 
BONE — "  Long  life  to  thee,  Luxurius,  thou  good  man ! "  The 
Greek  legends  oflfer  perpetually  instances  of  the  so-called 
Eomaic  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  as  xepete  instead  of 
Xaig£T6,  "  Hail  " ;  and  are  often  extremely  hard  to  make  out, 
from  this  interchange  of  letters,  their  similarity  of  form,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  run  into  each  other.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  most  absurd  mis-translation  of  one  in  the  Herz 
Collection,   reading    rrPATONiKHYriAiNE,   which    last    word 

o  2 
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being  read  miainoysa,  was  interpreted  to  convey  a  very  in- 
sulting address  to  the  lady  instead  of  a  good  wish,  its  actual 
meaning.  Others  of  these  inscriptions  only  give  the  name 
and  office  of  the  owners  as  epmaaImN  kaicapoc  ;  and  others 
present  maxims,  one  of  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
of  which  Caylus  remarks  that  it  should  be  taken  as  the  motto 
of  every  philosopher : 

AerovciN  A  ecAovaN  Aerero/CAN  ov  mcaei  moi. 
A  most  interesting  stone  of  this  class,  the  only  one  I  have 
seen  in  its  original  gold  ring,  and  that  of  the  smallest  we, 
evidently  only  intended  for  the  top  joint  of  the  little  finger, 

bears  the  legend  evcebi'*  ^^^  *^^  °^*y  ^^®  been  a  present 
to  the  famous  chamberlain  of  Constantius^  the  persecutor  at 
once  of  the  Caesar  Julian  and  of  the  patriarch  Athanasius. 

The  Byzantine  period  presents  us  with  many  camei,  often 
cut  on  pieces  of  Sardonyx  of  uncommon  size,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  colours.  But  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  lateness  of  the  date,  the  execution  of  the  subjects 
is  very  far  from  corresponding  with  the  perfection  of  the 
material,  being  rude  and  clumsy  in  the  extreme,  the  figare« 
seeming  to  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
Onyx  by  some  rude  instrument ;  it  is  possible  they  may  have 
been  scraped  out  of  the  stone  with  a  piece  of  emery,  like  the 
coarser  scarabs  of  the  Etruscan  period :  at  least,  the  peculiar 
roughness  of  finish  of  both  these  classes  is  difficult  to  explain 
in  any  other  manner.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  scripture, 
the  Angelical  Salutation  is  a  very  favourite  one,  a  circum- 
stance affording  some  clue  to  the  time  of  their  execution, 
since  the  portraits  of  the  Virgin  do  not  appear  upon  the 
bezants  before  the  reign  of  John  Zimisces,  at  the  close  of  the 
10th  century.     Had  these  camei  been  the  productions  of  an 


Mayest  thou  prosjwr,  Eusebins ! 
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earlier  age,  they  would  have  borne  heads  of  Christ,  or  else 
nothing  but  Christian  symbols — such  as  vines,  doves  or 
lambs.  I  have  actually  met  with  a  plasma,  on  which  was 
cut  a  bust  of  Christ,  in  mezzo-relievo,  inscribed  lo  xc  of  very 
neat  work,  and  resembling  much  the  portraits  on  the  early 
Byzantine  aurei,  beguining  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  Ehinot- 
metus,  A.D.  685,  the  execution  of  which  is  still  careful  and 
by  no  means  despicable  in  point  of  art.  These  huge  camei 
often  bear  long  legends  in  ill-shaped  barbarous  characters, 
the  orthography  of  which  is  precisely  that  of  an  uneducated 
Greek  of  the  present  day,  such  is  the  confusion  of  the  vowels 
and  diphthongs  of  similar  sound.  Thus  on  one  splendid  Sar- 
donyx of  large  size,  we  find  Xeps  koli  xapiroyLi)fin  instead  of 
Xai§6  x^Xa^ircoix^yriy  each  mode  of  spelling  having  exactly  the 
same  pronunciation  at  that  time  as  at  present  in  the  spoken 
language. 

Agate  vases,  or  as  they  may  be  called  cameo  vases,  being 
of  such  great  rarity,  it  may  be  allowed  me  here  to  return  to 
the  subject  in  order  to  mention  one  described  by  Caylus ;  II., 
Lxxxvi.  This  was  a  vase  cut  out  of  an  Agate  of  three  strata, 
3  inches  high  by  2  inches  wide,  in  form  much  like  the  Portland, 
but  tapering  more  towards  the  bottom.  The  subjects  upon  it 
were  Apollo  and  Diana,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  a  group  of 
small  cupids,  some  chasing  butterflies,  others  riding  through 
the  air  in  cars  drawn  by  them.  This  beautiful  example  of  the 
art  had  been  sold  shortly  before  (1754)  for  a  small  price,  at 
an  auction  of  the  refuse  of  the  Royal  Garde  Mobile.  When 
described  by  Peiresc,  a  century  before,  it  was  mounted  in  an 
elaborate  Cinque-Cento  setting  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  shewing  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  had  been 
held  by  its  first  possessor  at  that  period,  probably  Franqois  I. 
The  want  of  taste,  or  the  avarice  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV., 
had  stripped  oflf  the  precious  casing,  but  sold  the  far  more 
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valuable  Agate  as  a  piece  of  rabbish.  Besides  vases  and 
bas-reliefs  in  twry  of  the  earliest  date,  we  have  also  many 
true  camei  in  this  substance,  or  small  medallions  bearing 
heads  in  low  relief  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  numerals 
or  letters:  these  were  tickets  for  admission  to  places  of 
amusement,  or  to  entitle  the  bearer  to  certain  largesses  given 
by  the  emperor  on  days  of  rejoicing,  as  Martial : — 

<*  Nunc  dat  spectatas  tessara  longa  feras." 

And  others  may  have  been  tessarae  hospitales,  or  equivalents 
to  letters  of  introduction  for  the  use  of  travellers.  As  might 
be  expected,  these  small  relics  are  much  decayed  by  time 
and  are  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  when  dried  after  their  dis- 
covery :  it  has,  however,  been  found  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served from  this  danger  by  saturating  them  for  some  time 
in  a  hot  solution  of  glue,  and  thus  restoring  to  the  pores  of 
the  ivory  the  due  proportion  of  gelatine  extracted  fix)m  them 
by  time. 

Camei  of  barbarian  origin  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
rare.  I  have,  however,  met  with  a  few  of  apparently  indu- 
bitable antiquity.  One  was  a  finely-executed  Brahminee 
bull  on  Onyx,  the  figure  white  upon  a  transparent  ground. 
The  work  was  evidently  Greek,  not  Hindoo,  and  therefore 
must  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
of  Bactria,  on  whose  copper  coinage  this  type  sometimes 
appears.  This  cameo  had  been  brought  from  India,  but  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  name  of  the  locality  where  dis- 
covered. Another  Indian  cameo  of  antique  workmanship 
was  a  front  face  of  Buddha,  of  rude,  bold  work,  on  a  brown 
and  white  Sardonyx  of  considerable  size.  But  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  examples  of  this  style  was  a  crouching 
lion,  of  early  Persian  work,  extremely  stiff  and  archaic  in 
execution,  as  if  the  engraver  had  possessed  but  little  power 
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to  carry  out  his  conception  upon  the  hard  gem,  a  large 
Oriental  Onyx  of  three  strata  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

Amongst  the  Fulsky  camei  is  a  fragment  of  a  large  one 
representing  a  king,  in  the  costume  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs, 
engaged  in  combat  with  an  animal,  the  figure  of  which  has 
been  broken  off.  The  king's  head  is  encircled  by  the  dia- 
dem, terminating  in  broad  flowing  ribands  so  conspicuous 
in  the  rock-sculptures  commemorative  of  Sapor  I.  Tlie  work 
of  this  cameo  is  truly  excellent  and  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  imperial  times  of  Rome,  and  far  superior  to  the  con- 
temporary Roman  engravings ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
costume  of  the  principal  figure,  one  would  be  disposed  to 
refer  it  to  a  much  earlier  date.  It,  however,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  statement,  before  advanced,  of  the  wonderful 
revival  of  the  arts  under  the  restored  Peraian  dynasty,  and 
was  doubtless  the  chef-cCoeuvre  of  some  Asiatic  Greek  patron- 
ized by  Sapor.  This  composition,  agreeably  to  the  Roman 
style  of  late  times,  is  inclosed  within  a  border  left  from  the 
upper  layer  of  the  stone,  a  fine  Oriental  Onyx. 

Together  with  the  two  Indian  gems  above  described,  and 
said  to  have  come  also  from  Cabul,  was  a  cameo  on  Sardonyx, 
Victory  in  a  car,  bold  and  vigorous  in  treatment,  though  by  no 
means  minutely  finished,  and  showing  every  mark  of  an  early 
Greek  origin — a  singular  testimony  to  the  diffusion  of  Hellenic 
art  throughout  the  northern  districts  of  India.  The  projecting 
portions  of  the  design  were  much  worn  down  and  flattened 
by  friction,  perhaps  among  the  gravel  in  the  bed  of  some 
watercourse  whence  it  had  been  rescued  by  the  recent  dis- 
coverer. The  composition  of  the  design  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  reverses  of  the  Sicilian  tetradrachms. 

But  the  most  interesting  Oriental  Cameo,  though  of  a 
much  later  date,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  notice  was 
one  in  the  Webb  Collection  sold  by  Christie  and  Manson 
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(1854).  It  was  not,  indeed,  of  aucient  times,  for  the  subject 
wa8  Shah  Jehan  slaying  a  tiger  that  had  killed  one  of  his 
attendants,  whose  corpse  lay  upon  the  ground ;  the  history 
of  the  event,  in  Persian  characters,  occupied  the  field  of 
the  cameo.  Tlie  style  of  the  engrftving  was  purely  Oriental, 
although  one  would  rather  have  expected  such  a  work  to 
have  displayed  something  of  the  Italian  taste,  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  patronage  shown  by  the  Mogul's  court  to 
the  jewellers  and  lapidaries  of  that  nation.  The  stone — a 
splendid  Onyx  of  the  clearest  colours — was  also  of  great 
size,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  it  hsd 
been  pierced  with  a  fine  hole  for  the  purpose  of  sewing  it 
upon  the  dress,  after  the  manner  used  by  the  Bomans. 


NAMES  OF  ARTISTS  OK  GEMS. 

In  all  the  collections  of  Europe  taken  together,  there  are 
certainly  not  a  hundred'  geme  inscribed  with  the  genuine 


*  Koehler  boldly  aaserte  that  there 
exiat  bat  four  gema  bearing  tho  in- 
dubitable signature  of  the  ongravers  ; 
buthia  diatinctiona  arc  ao  arbitrary 
that  bis  dictum  may  be  r^nrded 
as  a  mero  German  paradox.  An 
archwologiat,  however,  of  the  gre*t- 
est  experience,  and  who  haa  paid 
especial  attention  to  this  parliciilar 
question,  by  the   collection   of  the 


caats  and  the  study  of  the  ori^nala 
of  all  (he  known  signed  gemi,  is  or 
opinion  that  the  number  may  be 
extended  to  sixty.  The  rules  which 
be  hod  laid  down  to  himself  foi 
establiahiug  (he  reality  of  theae  sig- 
natures, to  my  great  satisfaction, 
exactly  coincided  with  thooc  already 
written    by  me    in  the    following 
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name  of  the  artist  who  engraved  thenu  And  these  authentic 
signatures  are  usually  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  that 
they  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  design,  and  engraved  in 
minute  but  elegant  Greek  characters.  Many  antique  stones 
also  occur  in  which  these  names  have  been  added  by  a 
modem  hand  in  order  to  augment  the  value  of  the  gem; 
but  these  forged  names  can  generally  be  detected  by  their 
great  inferiority  in  neatness  of  execution  to  the  genuine. 
The  ancient  artist  evidently  attempted  to  distinguish  his 
own  signature,  both  by  its  position  and  by  the  miniature  size 
of  the  letters,  from  the  common  inscriptions  so  abundant 
upon  intagli,  especially  those  of  Roman  times,  which  consist  of 
the  initials  or  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  sometimes  that  of 
the  town  of  his  domicile ;  or,  still  more  frequently,  invoca- 
tions to  the  deities  whose  figures  are  represented  upon  the 
stone. 


a.i5nei  of  P.^iflna.     Red  Jaiip<;r. 


Gryllus:   signet  of  Titinius.     ubwdian 


The  legends  occasionally  seen  on  Etruscan  intagli,  and 
which  add  considerably  to  their  value,  are  the  names  of  the 
gods  or  heroes  engraved  upon  them,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  that  people  in  their  other  works  of  art,  as  on 
painted  vases  and  the  backs  of  their  metallic  mirrors.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  usual  good  taste,  never 
impaired  the  effect  of  the  design  by  an  explanatory  inscrip- 
tion: all  that  they  allowed  themselves,  and  that  but  very 
rarely,  was  to  hand  down  the  artist's  name  in  the  most 
modest  and  unpretending  manner  possible. 
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The  sntject  of  artists'  names  on  gema  nnavoidably  recalB 
to  one's  mind  the  Foniatowsky  Collection,  where  each  sbHie 
bears  engraved  upon  it  the  name  of  some  celebrated  artist 
of  antiquity — ^Pyi^ieles,  Dioeccm'des,  Cronius,  Solon,  Anlna, 
Admon,  Gains,  &c  These  gems  are  <^  large  dimensionB,  often 
of  fine  quahty,  and  engraved  with  mythological  snbjects,  fn 
the  most  part  executed  with  much  taste,  bat  frequently  also 
displaying  a  good  deal  of  the  flighty  Bemiwtque  manner  of  Uie 


last  century  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  drapery.  The  heads  and  the  single  figures  are  by  fc  the 
most  pleasing  in  the  series,  and  approach  the  nearest  to  the  true 
antique.  These  gems  were  all  executed  fiDT  Prince  Poniatowsky 
(d.  at  Florence,  1833)  by  the  best  Boman  artists  of  the  past 
^e,  Cerbara,  Girometti,  Fiohler,  &c,  and  the  inscriptioiui, 
which  are  masterpieces  in  this  very  difBcult  branch  of  the 
art,  are  from  the  hand  of  Dies,  who  took  upon  himself  this 
department  alone.  Had  these  clever  engravers  put  tiieir 
own  names  upon  their  productions,  instead  of  forging  those 
of  ancient  artists,  these  masterpieces  of  their  skill  would  have 
increased  in  value  with  every  passing  century:  whereas  at 
present,  they  are  looked  upon  as  worthless,  are  sold  tot 
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merely  the  value  of  their  gold  mountings  to  those  persons 
who  understand  gems,  and  fill  the  show-cases  of  every  curi- 
osity dealer  in  London,  who  often  succeed  in  passing  them 
oflF  upon  "  country  collectors "  as  the  genuine  works  of  the 
artists  whose  names  they  bear.  As  a  proof  of  the  little 
value  in  which  they  are  now  held,  I  may  state  that,  at  the 
sale  of  Lord  Monson's  Collection,  consisting  of  154  of  the 
best  of  these  gems,  they  went  at  prices  ranging  from  25«. 
to  30«.  each,  though  many  of  them  were  cut  on  the  finest 
Amethysts  and  Sards  and  mounted  in  elaborate  gold  frames 
of  very  elegant  designs.  Knowing  all  this,  we  cannot  but 
be  amused  at  the  blind  faith  of  the  person  who  last  year 
(1858)  took  the  trouble  to  publish  an  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive account  of  these  all  but  worthless  forgeries,  illustrated 
with  admirably-executed  photographs  of  the  most  curious, 
and  this  evidently  under  the  full  conviction,  as  appears  from 
his  preface,  that  they  are  all  the  genuine  productions  of 
those  celebrated  ancients  whose  names  appear  so  conspicu- 
ously upon  them.  How  the  Prince  himself  could  have  con- 
ceived so  absurd  an  idea  as  the  formation  of  this  series,  and 
have  wasted  so  large  a  sum  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  ridi- 
culous project,  is  very  difficult  to  imagine,  since  he  had  inhe- 
rited from  his  uncle,  the  last  king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus,  a 
splendid  cabinet  of  true  antique  gems,  the  possession  of 
which  ought  to  have  inspired  him  with  better  taste.' 


'  The  gem  of  the  original  col- 
lection was  the  famous  Helmet, 
which  merits  a  detailed  description, 
both  on  account  of  its  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  from  its  having  fetched 
at  its  last  sale,  February,  1859,  the 
largest  sum  (89/.)  ever  obtained  for 
an  iutaglio  at  a  London  auction, 
though  it  is  said  that  Herz  had 
refused  an  offer  for  it  of  1507.  from 


the  Due  de  Blacas.  The  stone,  a 
Sardonyx  of  considerable  size,  jj  by 
J  inch,  is  of  most  singular  quality : 
the  upi)er  layer  being  an  opaque 
red  Jasper ;  the  under,  a  transparent 
greenish  Calcedony  or  Plasma.  The 
intaglio,  deeply  cut,  is  a  Greek  hel- 
met, with  flowing  crest  of  horse- 
hair; but  the  crown  is  unusually 
spherical.    Iliis  is  ornamented  with 
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This  original  cabinet  numbered,  when  catalogued  by  Vi»- 
conti,  no  more  than  154  gems,  including  a  few  splendid 
camel  The  intagli  were  all  of  the  finest  character.  Amongst 
them  was  the  masterpiece  of  Dioscorides,  the  bust  of  lo,  a 
three-quarter  face,  with  small  budding  horns  on  the  temples, 
and  very  deeply  cut  in  a  most  splendid  Sard;  the  eagle's 
head,  inscribed  Mie,  and  hence  ascribed  to  the  collection  d 
King  Mithridates;  the  antique  paste,  a  portrait  of  Nico- 
medes  lY.,  with  the  name  of  the  artist  Pergamus ;  and  the 
famous  helmet  described  below  in  detaiL  This  last,  I  am 
informed,  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  that  of  Stosch  on  the 
same  peculiar  Jasper-plasma,  now  in  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  as 
well  as  somewhat  more  elaborate  in  the  ornamentation.  It 
was  the  Prince,  the  last  possessor,  who,  by  adding  to  these 
genuine  treasures  so  many  absurd  forgeries,  brought  it  up  to 
the  vast  number  of  3000  in  all ;  and  thereby  so  discredited 
the  whole  cabinet  that,  when  it  was  brought  to  the  hammer 
in  London,  about  thirty  years  ago,  even  the  established  repu- 
tation of  the  lo  was  not  proof  against  the  suspicion  excited 
by  the  bad  company  amongst  which  she  appeared,  so  that 
this  matchless  gem  was  actually  knocked   down  for  17^, 


the  figure  of  Bellerophon  on  Pegasus, 
attended  by  his  dog,  and  spearing 
the  Chimera  represented  on  the 
cheek-piece  beneath :  all,  though  on 
so  minute  a  scale,  miracles  of  art, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  The 
flowing  crest  of  horse-hair  is  care- 
fully and  naturally  rendered  by 
means  of  the  diamond-point  alone. 
Winckelraan  describes  one  of  Stosch's 
gems,  almost  identical  with  this, 
both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stone 
and  of  the  subject  engraved  on  it. 
This  peculiar  variety  of  Sardonyx 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of 
the  ancient  engravers  for  such  re- 


presentations, for  the  Herz  Collec- 
tion also  boasted  another  gem  of  the 
same  curious  material,  but  engraved 
with  a  tall  Corinthian  crater;  its 
surface  decorated  with  Bacchic  sub- 
jects, almost  equal  in  finish  and 
delicacy  to  the  work  of  this  helmet 
Curiously  enough  Winckelman  re- 
marks that  the  helmets  and  vases 
of  this  description,  executed  in  imi- 
tation of  Corinthian  bronze-work, 
occurring  in  the  Stosch  Collection, 
are  all  very  highly  and  carefally 
finished,  and  to  be  niunbered  amongst 
the  choicest  treasures  therein  pre- 
served. 
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although  in  the  previous  century  it  would  have  commanded, 
if  sold  singly,  fiilly  lOOOi., — a  sum  paid  for  other  works  made 
valuable  by  the  artists'  names,  yet  falling  far  short  of  this 
both  in  artistic  and  historical  value. 

The  only  gem-engravers  mentioned  by  name  in  Pliny's 
account  of  the  art  are  Pyrgoteles,  Apollonides,  Cronius,  and 
Dioscoiides :  nor  doa  ny  others,  to  my  knowledge,  occur  in  any 
ancient  author.  But  their  own  works  have  preserved  to  us  a 
somewhat  copious  list  of  names,  which,  together  with  the  sub- 
jects they  accompany,  will  be  found  annexed  to  this  article. 

An  early  and  therefore  interesting  notice  of  the  first 
artists  of  the  Benaissance  is  given  by  Camillo  Leonardo,  in 
the  year  1502,  and  therefore  but  a  short  time  after  the  art 
had  been  revived  in  Italy.  Nevertheless,  he  speaks  of  their 
works  as  already  difiused  over  the  whole  of  that  country, 
and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  antique ;  and  affirms 
that  the  following  gem-engravers,  his  contemporaries,  were 
equal  in  merit  to  any  of  ancient  times : — in  Kome,  Giovanni 
Maria  da  Mantova;  at  Venice,  Francesco  Nichini  da  Fer- 
rara;  at  Geneva,  Jacopo  Tagliacame;  at  Milan,  Leonardo 
da  Milano ;  "  Who  sink  figures  in  gems  with  such  accuracy 
and  neatness  that  nothing  can  be  added  or  taken  away 
therefrom."  He  adds  that  an  art  then  flourished,  altogether 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  that  of  Niello  in  silver,  in  which 
he  praises  as  a  most  distinguished  worker  Giovanni,  sur- 
named  Frazza,  of  Bologna.  Vasari,  ^vriting  in  1550,  himself 
the  contemporary  of  all  the  best  artists  of  the  Cinque-Cento 
period,  names  with  commendation  Giovanni  del  Castel  Bolog- 
nese,  who  cut  intagli  in  rock-crystal,  especially  a  Tityus  and 
a  Ganymede,  for  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  dei  Medici.  Valerie 
Belli,  H  Vicentino,  was  a  famous  engraver,  as  was  also  his 
daughter:  he  died  in  1546,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
executed  the  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558)  so  often 
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ascribed  to  hinL"  Luigi  Anichim  of  Ferrara  was  distin- 
guished  for  tlie  fine  engranng  and  exquisite  finittli  of  luB 
intagli.  Alessandro  Ceaati,  II  Greoo,  "  surpassed  all  his  age 
in  the  drawing,  gracefiilneas,  and  excellence  of  his  works, 
and  left  behind  him  cunei  and  intagli  of  the  greatest  merit 
and^  diversity."  In  the  Fulsky  Collection  is  a  spirited  par- 
trait  of  Pope  Fanl  IIL,  ascribed  to  this  artist,  and  cut  oa  a 
large  and  beautiful  Sapphire,  a  most  admirable  specimen  of 
his  skill.  It  has  been  asserted  with  some  plaoaibilit;  that 
certain  supposed  antiques,  inscribed  sointos  aaesa,  are  in 
reality  works  of  this  artist 


That  the  dies  for  the  coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
cnt  by  the  artists  who  alBO  engraved  the  gems  of  the  same 
period  is  evident  &om  the  identity  of  treatment  of  the  heads 
and  subjects  occurring  in  each  of  these  classes.  Some  sin- 
gular instances  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  have  come 
under  my  notice.  Thns,  a  Sard  surrounded  with  an  Etruscan 
border,  bears  engraved  upon  it  a  cow  looking  backwards, 
precisely  similar  to  the  curious  representation  of  the  same 


'  Tlicse  are  nanally  the  works  of  Coldorrf,  the  protegJ  of  Henri  IV. 
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animal  on  the  silver  of  Sybaris,  which  might  weD  be  mis- 
taken  for  an    antelope.      Another  Sard  with  a  figure  of 
Abnndantia  was  the  exact  comiterpart  in  its  minutest  details 
of  the  reverse  of  a  denarius  of  Hadrian  in  my  possession.*    If 
we  compare  the  numerous  intagli  of  Minerva,  so  abundant 
in  all  collections  formed  in  Italy,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  their  execution,  in  numerous  instances,  to  the 
reverses  of  the  coinage  of  Domitian,  who  regarded  this  god- 
dess as  his  patroness,  a  circumstance  which,  no  doubt^  made 
her  the  fashionable  subject  for  signets  during  all  the  space 
of  his  long  reign.     On  many  Greek  coins,  especially  those  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Grecia,  names  are  found  engraved  in  a 
small  character  on  the  accessaries  of  the  subject,  such  as  the 
fillet  or  the  helmet  of  the  head  of  the  deity  on  the  obverse, 
and  occasionally  on  a  small  tablet,  as  sometimes  on  gems. 
These  are  supposed,  with  considerable  certainty,  to  be  the 
names  of  the  engravers  of  the  dies,  a  theory  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  inscription  in  full   NEYANTOSEnoiEi   on  the 
medals  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.    Nothing  of  this  kind  is  met 
with  in  the  Roman  series,  when  such  a  liberty  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  the  engravers,  who  were  then  the  slaves 
attached  to  the  Queestor  or  Triumviri   Monetales;    but  I 
fancy  I  have  discovered  an  ingenious  device  employed  by 
them  for  recording  their  names  in  the  symbols  so  often  seen 
in  the  field  of  the  consular  denarii.     It  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  symbol  on  the  reverse  has  always  a 
certain  connexion  with  that  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin :  thus, 
on  a  denarius  of  the  family  Papia,  one  is  the  petasus,  the 
other  the  harp^  of  Perseus;   on  another  the  obverse  gives 
two  horns  conjoined  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  reverse 


•  A  head  of  CommoduB,  on  a  gem  the  same  engraver  who  cut  the  die 
in  the  Mertena-Schaafhausen  CJoUec-  for  a  denarius  of  that  prince,  in  my 
tion,  is  also  evidently  the  work  of     Collection. 
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bearing  a  myrtle  wreath,  both  common  Bacchic  emblems; 
from  which  one  might  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  engrayer 
of  the  first  die  was  named  Perseus,  of  the  second  Dionysins — 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  Bome  aU  artists  were 
Greeks  or  of  Greek  extraction,  slaves  or  freedmen.  We 
have  a  corroboration  of  this  theory  in  the  case  named 
by  Pliny,  of  Sauros  and  Batrachos  introducing  the  r^jm  of 
their  names,  the  "  lizard  "  and  the  "  frog,"  in  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars  sculptured  by  them  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  the  issue  of  the  consnlar 
mintage.  On  the  denarii  of  certain  families,  as  the  Papia 
and  Boscia,  these  twin-symbols  are  extremely  numerous, 
indicating,  like  the  numerals  which  take  their  place  on  the 
mintage  of  other  families  (as  the  Baebia),  the  enormous 
number  of  dies  used  up  in  the  issue  of  the  silver  currency 
while  the  Quccstor  of  that  particular  name  was  in  office  as 
Master  of  the  Mint. 

How  the  ancient  coin-dies  were  supplied  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
wliich  employed  an  exclusively  metallic  currency,  is  a  point 
the  explanation  of  which  is  a  problem  still  unsolved.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  when  we  consider  the  high  relief  of  the 
types  on  the  larger  coins,  such  as  the  didrachms  and  tetra- 
di-achms  of  the  Greek  series.^®  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  present  day,  the  making  the  die  for  a  crown-piece 
(no  larger  than  the  latter)  is  the  work  of  six  months.  Some 
suppose  that  the  plan  was  adopted  of  cutting  a  punch  in 
relief,  and  with  this  stamping  dies  in  bronze  in  any  number 
required  (the  modem  practice)  ;  but  a  fatal  objection  to 
this  explanation  is,  that  tlien^  as  now,  every  issue  of  coins 
would  have  produced  every  piece  absolutely  identical  with 


*^  l^sides  still  larger  piecra,  as  the     and   the   gold   octodrachnis  of  the 
Syracusian  Medallion,  a  decadrachm,     Ptolemies. 
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the  rest,  whereas,  no  two  ancient  coins,  though  of  the  same 
year,  are  ever  found  exactly  alike — ^thus  proving  the  enormous 
quantities  of  dies  employed  at  every  mintage.  Pistrucci 
believed  that  he  had  found  out  the  secret  by  obtaining  cast- 
iron  dies  directly  from  his  models :  and  certainly  there  is  a 
soft  and  flowing  outline  to  the  types  of  the  large  Greek 
pieces,  scarcely  to  be  attributed  to  the  impression  of  a  cut 
metal  stamp.  Again,  to  have  engraved  by  hand  dies  suffi- 
cient for  the  coinage  of  such  cities  as  Athens,  Corintli,  or 
Velia,  which  still  exist  in  endless  quantities — not  to  speak 
of  that  of  Philip,  and  still  more  of  Alexander,  which  supplied 
the  currency  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  when  we 
consider  the  constant  breakage  of  the  dies — so  tedious  a 
mode  of  multiplying  the  stamps  must  have  required  such  an 
army  of  die-sinkers,  and  such  an  amount  of  artistic  skill 
amongst  them,  as  it  is  scarcely  credible  could  have  been 
furnished  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  The  dies  made  of  mixed  metal,  occasionally  discovered, 
certainly  corroborate  the  theory  of  Pistrucci:  these  might 
have  been  easily  cast  ujxjn  a  proper  sand-mould  and  com- 
pleted by  the  graver  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  In  the 
Meyer  Collection  is  a  die  of  mixed  metal  for  the  reverse  of  the 
gold  oetadrachm  of  Berenice  (if  genuine)  :  it  is  well  preserved, 
and  still  shows  traces  of  the  hammer  upon  its  back.  Caylus 
figures  a  similar  die  for  the  obverse  of  a  medal  of  Augustus, 
found  at  Aries.  How  dies  in  this  soft  composition  were 
able  to  resist  the  blows  of  the  hammer  required  to  bring  up 
the  impression  upon  these  large  pieces  of  metal  is  quite  a 
mysterj^  Some  suppose  thjit  the  blanks  were  stnick  when 
red-hot,  but  in  this  case  the  heat  must  soon  have  softened 
the  fusible  metal  of  the  dies  themselves,  and  have  speedily 
de8tn)yed  them,  llie  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  that  the  blanks  of  pure  metal  cast  in  a  spherical  form 

p 
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to  nsflist  the  receiving  tlie  tj^pe  were  struck  when  cold ;  the 
gold  and  silver  being  wiliiont  alloy  would  yield  to  the  die 
almost  as  readily  ae  pewter,  and  the  minters  did  not  care 
for  the  destruction  of  the  dies,  which  they  had  some  method 
of  reproducing  without  great  delay  or  expense — a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  vast  number  of  dies  which,  we  have 
already  obsen-ed,  can  bo  proved  to  have  been  used  in  one 
and  the  same  issue  of  denarii.  It  is,  however,  strange  that, 
if  the  dies  were  commonly  made  of  an  indestructible  metal 
like  tlie  composition  described,  so  few  of  them  should  have 
come  down  to  our  times:  perhaps  they  were  always  care- 
fully destroyed  when  worn  out,  to  prevent  their  being  used 
by  forgers.  Of  the  Itoman  period  a  few  irou  dies  have  been 
preser\'ed,  but  no  one  has  ever  disputed  their  employment 
at  tliat  late  period,  and  the  infinite  numbers  of  them  used  in 
tlic  coinage  of  the  Empire  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  converted 
into  undiatingiiisliable  masses  of  rust  But  even  then  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  producing  the  specieB  of  currency  most 
in  demand  was  resorted  to ;  for  the  great  proportion  of  the 
base  silver  of  the  Middle  Empire  was  all  cast  in  clay  moulds, 
quantities  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Koman  mint  at  Lyons,  as  well  as  in  different  localities  in 
this  country  and  in  France,  some  of  which  are  described  by 
Cayliis,  These,  therefore,  could  not  have  been,  as  at  first 
8upiK)sed,  the  unauthorised  implements  of  native  forgers,  but 
an  e:cpcditioiis  mode  made  use  of  by  the  mint  itself  to  mul- 
tiply a  debased  currency. 
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NAMES  OF  ANX'lENT  GEM  ENGUAVERS 

OCCUHBtKQ  ON  THEIR  HBST   AUTHENTICATED  «OBRS,  AND  THE  COl.t.GCTION'fl 
WriEBB  THKI  K!tl8T  AT  PBB8BST.' 

Eitncted  cbl«Bf  frnrn  tbe  ■  Csukigqe  d«>  AnlitcudF  I'Antlqulli!.'  par  k  Cnntr  dQClanc, 
IWi.    P«rla.    Wllh  Knnmrlu  and  Comwtloim. 

Admoh  (aaMibN). — Cameo  profile  of  AuguetuH.    Btacna  Collection. 

nerculeit  drinking.     Sard.     Mbrlborough. 

Head  of  Uerculee  advanced  in  life.     Sniitli. 

Hcrculoti  MuBagctea.     PuniatowEiky. 

Hercules  seated,  a  eow  by  hi»  sido.    Antique  paste,     liaspe. 

Vulcan  foiling  annour   for  a  youth    seated   liy   a   veiled 
female  ;  probably  a  work  of  Natter's. 
Aklics  (AE.VI02  and  AIAI02).— Head  of  Tiberius,  front-face.  Sard. 
Coreini  Coll. 

Head  of  Homer,     Nicole.     The  Ilagne. 

Portrait  unknown.     Marlborough. 
Aeiiolian  (aepoaiani). — Head  of  M.  Aurelins.    Antique  paste. 
Stosch. 

Bacchante.    Sard.     Probably  the  owner' h  name. 
Aetioh  (aeti«NOC)- — Head  of  Priam.     Sard.     Devonshire  Coll. 

Bacchanalia ;  nine  rustics  sacrificing.    Probably  by  Donnes. 

Mercury  bearded.     Sard.     Petree  Coll. 

'  All,  not  otherwiw  s[)ceificii,  arc  iuta^li. 
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AoATHAXQFXUS. — Hoad  of  Soxtus  Pompeius.  Sard.   Sto8ch.  Spelt 

ArAeANrEAOY,  but  the  gem  is  suspected. 
Agathkmerus. — Hoad  of  Socrates.     Sard.     Blacas  Coll. 
Agathon. — Bacchus.     Beryl.     Algernon  Percy. 
AflATHOPUS. — Head  of  Sextus  Pompeius.     Beryl.     Florence. 
•   Elephant's  Hoad.     Stosch. 
Two  hands  joined.     Stosch.     Sard. 
Albius. — Head  of  (^aligula.     Sard.     Barharini. 
Alkxa. — Bull.     Sard.     Berlin. 
Alex  A,  Aulus. — Paste.     Barbarini. 

AlisIXA,  Quintus. — Cameo  fragment.  Logs  of  a  warrior.  Florence. 
N.B.  All  those  are  supposed  to  bo  works  of  Alessandn) 
Cosati  il  Greco. 
Alexander. — Cameo.     Cupid  taming  a  lion.    On  one  side  Venus, 
on  the  other  a  Bacchante.     Morpeth. 
Cameo.  Head  of  Drusus.  Also  assigned  to  Alessandro  Cosati. 
Allion  (aaaion  and  AAAYQN). — Head  of  Apollo  laureated.  Sard. 
Florence. 
Cameo.    Head  of  Apollo.     Raspe. 
Bacchante  seated  on  the  lap  of  a  &un  sacrificing  to  Priapus, 

a  satyr  plays  the  flute;    Calcedony.     Besborough. 
Unknown  Eoman  bust.     Easpe. 
Muse.     Sard.     Strozzi. 

Some  assert  this  name  to  be  the  signature  of  Gio.  Mar. 
da  Pescia. 
Bull  butting.     Onyx.     ITioms. 
Head  of  Ulysses,  front-face.     Sard.     Hamilton. 
Vonus  Marina  holding  a  sea-horse.     Sard.     Feriniani. 
Xossus  and  Doianira.     Lipport. 
Alpiieus  and  Arethon. — Cameo.    Head  of  the  young  Caligula. 
Azaincourt. 
Camoo.    Gonnanicus  and  Agrippina.   This  used  to  be  shown 
at  tho  Abbey  St.  Germain  des  Pros  as  the  betrothal  ring  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  it  was  stolen  with  the  other  treasures  in 
1795  when  the  abbey  was  burnt  down,  and  subsequently 
sold  to  tho  Russian  General  Hydrow. 
Alpheus  alone. — Ajax  seated  on  a  rock.     Sard. 
Dying  Warrior.     Cameo.     Derring. 
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Barbarian  king  in  a  biga.     Cameo.     Albani. 
Vemis  and  Cupid  drawing  a  butterfly  out  of  a  well.     Cameo. 
Venuti. 
Ammonius. — Head  of  Laughing  Faun.   Jacinth.   British  Museum. 
Amphoterus. — Head    of   youth    with  a  fillet.     Black    Jasper. 

Blacas.     Supposed  to  be  the  head  of  Rhetemalces  II. 
Amaranthus. — ^Hercules  driving  away  the   Stymphalian  birds. 

Sard.     Praun.     (Not  now  in  that  Collection.) 
Antkros. — Hercules  carrying  a  bull.     Sard.     Devonshire. 

A  symbolic  group.     Sard.     Lessing.     (Merely  the  owner's 
name.) 
Antiochus. — Head  of  Pallas  helmeted.     Sard.     Andreini. 

Cupid  bending  his  bow ;    in  front  a  butterfly.     Int.  Sard. 

Haspe.  "* 

Bonus  Eventus.     Ked  Jas|)er.     M*Gowan. 
Apelles. — Mask.     Sard.     Jablonowski. 
Apollodotus. — Bust  of  Pallas  armed.     Sard.     Barbarini. 

The  Dying  Orthryades,   near   him   two    warriors.      Sard. 
Lucatelli. 
Apollonides. — Cameo  fragment  of  a  cow  lying  down.     Sold  by 
Stosch  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  1000  guineas. 
Ox  grazing.     Amethyst.     Easpe. 
Cow  lying  down,  as  in  the  cameo.     Sard.     Hague. 
Mask.     Garnet.     Berlin. 
Apollonius. — Diana  leaning  against  a  pillar ;  a  rock  in  the  back- 
ground.    Amethyst.     Naples. 
Head  of  Maecenas.     Jacinth.     Rhodes. 
AguiLAS. — Venus  bathing,  Cupid  by  her.     Raspe. 
A  horse.     Stosch.     The  name  spelt  akyiaov. 
Archion. — APXIONOC  on  the  robe  of  Venus  Marina  carried  by  a 

Triton.     Sard.     Hague. 
AsPASius. — Head  of  Indian  Bacchus.    Red  Jasper.    Worsley.   (A 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.) 
Head  of  Junius  Brutas.     Raspe. 

Head  of  Agrippina  the  Elder  as  Ceres,  crowned  with  wheat 
ears.     Beryl.     Marlborough.     Perhaps  a  work  of  Natter 
or  Flavio  Sirletti. 
Head  of  Jupiter — fragment.     Rod  Jasper.     Florence. 
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Juno  standing,  at  her  feet  a  peacock. 

Head  of  the  City  of  Antioch,  Worsley. 

Head  of  Pallafi,   in  a  highly  ornamented    helmet.     Bed 

Jasper.     Vienna.     Many  copies  of  this  by   Natter  are 

known  with  his  signature  upon  them. 
Aspus. — Centaur  canying  off  a  Bacchante.     Amethyst.     Thoms. 
Athenion. — Jupiter  in  his  car  throwing  his  bolts  at  two  giants 

with  serpent  legs.     Cameo.     Naples.     Antique  copy  of 

this.     Webb. 
Female  head.     Ajnethyst.     Lippert. 
AuLUs. — Cupid  nailing  a  butterfly  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     Sard. 

Thoms. 
Cupid  in  fetters  leaning  on  a  hoe.     Cameo.     Bareuth. 
Cupid  chained  b^ore  a  trophy.     Sard.     Carlisle. 
Cupid  holding  a  cornucopia.     Calcedony.     Baspe. 
Head  of  the  young  Augustus.     Sard.     Lippert. 
Horseman  in  armour.     Sard.    Florence. 
Fore  part  of  a  horse.     Garnet     Caylus. 
Diana  or  Amazon.     Sard.     Buoncompagni. 
Esculapius  —bust :  the  name  in  a  tablet.   Sard.   Strozzi.  (His 

finest  work,  of  which  innumerable  copies,  some  antique, 

are  extant. 
Head  of  Faun — ^fix)nt  face.     Sard.     Jenkins. 
Female  pouring  a  libation.     Stosch. 
Head  of  Hercules.     Sard.     Northumberland. 
Youthful  head.     Cameo.     Collegio  Bomano. 
Lion  devouring  a  horse.     Green  Jasper.     ]\Ieghan. 
Mercury  holding  a  ram*s  head.     Sard.     Easpe. 
Head  of  Sextus  Pompeius. 
Head  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  or  of  Abdolon^onus — in  front  a 

bull's  head ;  behind,  an   old  man   with    a  staff.     Sard. 

Biblioth^que,  Paris. 
Quadriga.     Sard.     Carlisle. 
Venus  seated  on  a  rock  balancing  a  stick,  at  which  a  little 

(^upid  catches.     Agate.     Vettori,  afterwards  Jenkins  the 

banker.    (This  name  has  beyond  all  others  been  made  use 

of  by  modem  artists.    Natter  confesses  that  he  put  it  upon 

a  copy  of  the  Venus  Vettori,  of  which  he  made  a  Dauae.) 
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The  following  gems  are  also  attributed  to  Aulus : — 
Cupid  holding  a  butterfly.     Jacinth.     The  Hague. 
Head  of  Ceres.     Sard.     Marquis  de  Dr6e. 
Faun's  head.     Nicolo.     Beck. 
Head  of  Laocoon.     Biblioth^que  Roj'ale. 
Lion  seizing  a  stag.     Bed  Jasper.     Lord  Meghan. 
Head  of  Maecenas.     Sard.     Lord  Greville. 
Mercury    carrying    the    infant  Bacchus.  '  Jacinth.      The 

Hague. 
Pan  and  Olympus.     Sard  of  three  layers.     Beck. 
Sacnfice  to  Venus :  three  females,  a  man,  and  a  satyr,  per- 
haps of  the  16  th  century. 
AxEOCHUS. — ^Faun  playing  the  lyre,  Cupid  with  a  thyrsus,  be- 
tween them  an  altar  on  which  is  a  crescent.     Stosch. 
Head  of  youthful  Hercules.     Sard.     Chcroffini. 
Perseus  carrying  the  Medusa's  head,  has  on   his  buckler 

this  name  aseox     Stosch. 
Bacchante.     Paste.     De  Thoms. 

Hercules,  Mercury,  Vulcan.     Sard.     Coimt  Wackorbai-th. 
Beisitalas. — Cupid  leaning  on  a  spear,  his  legs  crossed.     Agate. 

Florence. 
BoETUus. — Philoctetes  reclining  and  driving  oft*  the  flies  from 

his  wounded  foot  with  a  wing.     Cameo.     Milliotti. 
Caesilax. — Minerva  seated.     Sardonyx.     Constable. 
Caius  or  Gaius. — Head  of  a  dog,  perhaps  of  Sirius,  full  face ; 
very   deeply   cut    in    a    Siriam   Garnet.      Marlborough. 
Ravspe  calls  this  a  work  of  Natter's. 
Silenus  seated  playing  on  the  double  flute.     Jacinth.     Baron 

Roger. 
Bust  of  a  girl,  her  finger  on  her  lips.    Sard.    Same  collection. 
C'ALUMORr'iius. — Thalia  standing  :  a  mask  in  one  hand,  a  thyrsus 

in  the  other.     Sard.     Florence. 
Carpus. — ^Bacchus  and  Ariadne  on  a  lioness  bound  with  wreaths. 
Red  Jasper.     Florence. 
Dnmken  faun  dancing.     Antique  paste.     Count  de  Thoms. 
Heads  of  Hercules  and  lole.     Calcedony.     Florence,  per- 
haps of  the  10th  century. 
Perseus  holding  the  Medusa's  head  and  the  haipo.     Riuspe. 
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Chaeremon. — Conqueror  in  the  games.     Burnt   Sard.     Of  the 

Lower  Empire.    Raspe. 
Classicus. — Serapifi  seated.     Sard.    Crozat 
Cleon. — Apollo  Citharedns,  behind  him  a  tripod  and  altar,  in 

front  a  helmet.     Gori,  once  belonged  to  Andreini. 
Cneius  or  GxAEUs. — Head  of  Antinoua.     Raspe. 

Victorious  Athlete  rubbing  himself  with  oil,  by  his  side  a 
table,  with  a  vase  and  palm  branch.     Beryl.     Lord  Ban- 
cannon. 
Same  subject     Nicolo.     Bibliolh^ue  Boyale. 
Young  Athlete  holding  a  strigil.     Sard.     Eendorp. 
Ilcad  of  Brutus.     Sard.     Cavaliere  d'Azara. 
Diomed   naked,   armed  with  sword  and  shield,   the  Fal- 
ladiimi  on  a  cippus  by  him :  he  is  seated  on  the  ground, 
his  mantle  thrown  over  his  arm.     Sard.     Denham. 
Fragment  of  a  horse — the  head  only. 
Head  of  a  goddess,  sometimes  called  Sappho  and  Cleopatra. 

Sard.     CoUegio  Romano. 
Head  of  the  young  Hercules.     Beryl.     Strozzi. 
Head  of  Melpomene  and  a  tragic  mask.     Turbie. 
Head  of  Mercury.     Abbe  PuUini.     Torino. 
Head  of  Theseus,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide.     The  name 
said  to  be  added  by  Pichler.     Rendorp,  Amsterdam. 
CoENUS  and  Quintus  ;  reading  KOINOY  and  KOINTOY. 

Adonis  nude,  holding  a  javelin  and  leaning  on  a  cippus; 

a  hound  by  him.     Onyx.     Prince  Lichtenstein. 
Head  of  Augustus.     Raspe. 

Faun  celebrating  the  bacchanalia :  vase  in  one  hand,  thyrsus 
in  the  other,  leopard's  skin  on  arm.     Nicolo.     Extremely 
delicate  work ;  letters  very  faint     L.  Natter. 
Figure  of  Pythagoras.     Sard.     Salinis. 
Craterus. — Diana  of  Ephesus.     Sard.     Stosch. 
Crescens  (kphckhc). — Harp-player.     Sard.     Poniatowsky. 
Cronius. — Terpsichore — doubtful.     Andreini.     Figure   standing, 
holding  a  lyre,  leaning  against  a  square  cippus  on  whicli 
is  a  statue  of  Hercules  ;  but  the  work  appears  too  late  foi 
the  age  of  Cronius. 
Perseus.     Sai'd.     Devonshire. 
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Dalion. — Nymph   seated   on  a  sea-horse,   with    two    dolphins. 
Amethyst.     The  Hague.     Tliis  name  is  probably  Alliox 
mis-read. 
Darox. — A  Janus.     Sard.     Crozat. 

Demetrius. — Hercules    strangling    Ihe    Nemean    lion.      Sard. 
Marquis  de  Dr^e. 
A  bull.     Sard.     Baron  von  Schellersheim. 
Deutox. — Four  cars  racing.     Ant.  Paste.     Stosch. 
DiocLES. — Head  of  a  young  Faun.     Jasper.     Berlin. 
DioxYSius. — Head  of  a  Bacchante.     De  Murr. 
DioscouRiDES. — Head  of  lo:  three-quarter  face,  fillet  round  the 
hair,   a  necklace   of    two    rows.      Sard,   deep   intaglio. 
Poniatowsky.' 
Mercury  Criophorus :    naked  and  wingless  figure   leaning 
against  a  column,  and  holding  a  ram's  head  in  his  hand. 
Sard.     Devonshire. 
Mercury  on  a  journey,  with  petasus,  caduceus  and  mantle. 

Sard.     Lord  Holdemess. 
Perseus  resting  his  hand  on  a  shield  with  a  Medusa's  head, 

and  holding  a  sword.     Sard.     Naples. 
Diomede,  Master  of  the   Palladium.     Sard,   in   flat  relief. 

Devonshire. 
Diomede  carrying  off  the  Palladium.     Sard  cracked.     The 

Hague. 
Head  of  Demosthenes,  front  face.     Amethyst,  deep  intaglio. 

Ludovisi. 
Head  of  Augustus ;  a  star  in  the  field.     Amethyst,  perhaps 

by  Sirletti.     Blacas. 
Bust  of  Augustus,  with  the  Paludamen turn.  Amethyst.  Thorns. 

Head  of  Maecenas,  formerly  called  that  of  Solon.    Amethyst. 

Bibliotheque  Royale. 
The  following  are  also  attributed  to  Dioscorides  : — 
Head  of  Augustus  laureated.     Cameo.     Hamilton. 
Bacchus  drunken,  riding  on  a  panther,  with  cantharus  and 

thyrsus.     Cades. 


=  I   liavc  seen  a  most  admirable  copy  of  tliis  head  by   Pichler,  once 
I.elouging  to  Beckford. 
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Head  of  Caligula.     Cameo.     WalmodeD. 

Muse.     Sard.     Fulsky. 

Head  of  Julius  Csosar,  front  flEtce,  and  lituus.    Sard.    British 

Museum. 
Giant  with  serpent  legs.     Beryl.     Blacas. 
Hercules  chaining  Cerberus.     Cameo.     Berlin. 
Hermaphroditus    reclining ;    a   Cupid   playing    the    lyre : 

another  the  flute ;  a  third  holds  a  flambeau.     Amethyst 

Zanetti. 
Head  of  a  girl.     Topaz.     Marlborough. 
Bust  of  Serapis.     Garnet.     Caylus. 
Silenus  and  a  young  faun  playing  the  double  flute.     Very 

fine  Sard.     Naples. 
Thalia  holding  a  mask.     Sard.     Blacas. 
Head  of  Sol  radiated,  front  face ;  presented  to  C-olbert  by 

the  Chapter  of  Figeao.      Sard   "as  large  as  a  30-sous 

piece." 
Natter  and  Torricelli  have  copied  all  the  best  works  of  this 

artist,  some  of  them  repeatedly. 
Ei'iTYXCHANUS. — Portrait   of   Germanicus   or  MarcoUus.     Sard. 

Blacas. 
Triumph  of  Venus  and  Cupid.     Easpe. 
Mercury  seated  on  an  eagle.     Easpe. 
Bellerophon  on  Pegasus.     Sard.     Azara. 
Erophilus. — Head  of  Augustus.     Cameo,  Green  Jasper  found  at 

Treves. 
EuELi'isTUs. — Chimei-a  of  two  heads,  and  an  elephant's  trunk 

holding  a  caduceus. 
Nemesis.     Sard.     Grivaud. 
EuTHUS. — Silenus  seated  on  the  groimd ;  in  front  are  two  cupids, 

one   playing  the  lyre,   the   other  the    syrinx.      Cameo. 

Altiori. 
EuTYCHEs,  son  of  Dioscourides  written 

6YTYXHC    AIOCKOYPIAOV    AireiAIOC     EH. 

Bust  of  Pallas,  front  face,  holding  her  robe  on  the  breast 
Palo  Amethyst,  deep  intaglio.  Marlborough  or  Schellcr- 
sheim. 
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Phoebus  in  his  car.     Onyx.     The  Hague. 
Head  of  a  young  Roman.    Calcedony. 

Minerva  putting  her  vote  in  the  um  at  the  trial  of  Orestes. 
Eckhel. 
EuHfiMERUS. — Roman  emperor  in  a  cuirass.      Sard.      Landgraf 

von  Hesse. 
EvoDUS. — Head  of  Julia  Titi,  with  diadem,  curled  hair,  necklace, 
eiin-ings.     Beryl  or  pale  Sapphire,  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude.    Bibliotheque  Royale. 
Horse's  head.     Sard.     Baron  Roger. 

Bust  of  a  Muse,  the  head  bound  with  a  fillet — half  length. 
Lippert. 
Felix,  freedman  of  Calpumius  Severus. — Diomede  and  Ulysses 
carrying  off  the  Palladium.     Sard.     Marlborough. 
Centaur  carrying  two  baskets.     Sard.     Odescalchi. 
Victory  naked  slaughtering  a  bull.     Raspo. 
Head  of  Mercury.     Red  Jasper.     Bibliotheque  Royale. 
Gamus. — Hope.     Emerald.     Kestner. 

Gauramus  Anicetus. — Combat  between  a  dog  and  wild  boar. 

Bloodstone.   St.  Aignan.  The  name  may  be  that  of  the  dog. 

Qlycon. — Venus  riding  on  a  sea-bull,   sun-ounded   by  cupids. 

Sard.     Bibliotheque  Royale. 
Heius. — Diana  the  huntress,  in  a  stiff  archaic  style,  holding  a 
stag  by  the  horn,  bow  in  left  hand.     Sard.     Stosch.^ 
Dying  Amazon.     Sard.     Raspe. 
Head  of  a  youth,  with  curly  hair,  and  tied  with  a  fillet. 

Sard.     Lord  Greville. 
Minerva  with  a  diadem.     Nicolo.     Raspe. 
Ulysses  and  Diomede  killing  Dolon.     Blacas. 
IIellex. — Bust  of  Antinous  as  Harpocrates,  breast  partly  covered 
by  the  robe.     Sard.     Stosch. 
Comic  mask.     Blacas. 

Full  face  of  young  faun.    EAAHNOV,  doubtless  name  of  owner. 
Berlin.* 


'  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  inscribed  EAAHN  in  very  minute 

ancient  gem  known,  bearing  the  art-  characters.     Pale  lUiby.     L.  Fould, 

ist's  name.  formerly  Boocke. 

*  Head  of  a  l^cchante,  front-face, 
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IIehos.  —Shepherd  leaning  on  his  crook.     Borgia. 
lIoROs. — Head  of  Tiberius.     Abbe  Pullini. 

SilenuB.     Gori. 
Hyduu.s. — Paris.     This  name  was  assumed  by  Natter  as  the  Greek 
form  of  his  own  German  apellation,  which  means  a  water 
snake. 
Hyllus. — The  Bacchic  bull,  girt  with  ivy,  above  him  a  thyrsus. 
Calcedony.     Stosch.      The  work  of  the  bull   similar  to 
that  on  the  medals  of  Sybaris. 
Same  bull.     Sard.     Lord  Clanbrazil. 
Ditto.     The  Hague  and  Bibliotheque  Royale. 

Copies  of  this  gem  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  same 
subject,  though  antique,  often  occurs  with  the  name  a<lded 
in  modem  times. 
Head  of  a  female,  called  that  of  Cleopatra.      Sard.    St 

Petersburgh. 
Youthful  Hercules, — Aventinus.     Onyx.     Stosch. 
Head  of  philosopher.     Sard.     Florence. 
Triton,  Nereid,  and  two  cupids.     Sard.     Marlborough. 
Head  of  a  Muse,  inscribed  lavr  med.     Orleans  Collection. 

Sard. 
Head  of  Paris.     Modem,     Algernon  Percy. 
Pallas    seated    looking  at  the   Medusa's  head.  ^  Antique 

paste.     The  Hague. 

Mask  of  Silenus.     Sard.     General  Bottier.     This  name  has 

been  more  usurped  by  modem  engravers  than  even  that  of 

Aulus. 

Iadis. — Diana  walking  and  about  to  let  fly  an  arrow.  Beryl.  Percy. 

Irene. — Man    holding  a  cup,   surmounted  by   a  bird.      Sard. 

Cortona  Museum.* 
Leucon,  probably  the  correct  reading  of  Deucon. 
LiPAsius,   probably  for    Aspasius. — Head    of   Bhea.      Worsley 

Museum. 
Leucios. — Victory,  in  a  biga.     Sard.     Walchenaer. 
Masque  of  a  bearded  Faun.     Gori. 
Head  of  Poppeea.     Sard.     Wackerbarth. 


a  'I' 


riiis  is  clearly  the  owner's  name,  not  the  artistV 
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Max  ALUS. — Head  laiireated  of  Antoninus  Pius.     Caraeo.     Gori. 

The  inscription  suspicious. 
Mexa  of   Diodorus. — Female  head  with  diadem.      Onyx.      De 

Thoms.     Most  probably  the  name  of  the  lady  herself. 
MiDiAS. — Grifl^  and  serpent     Cameo.     Caylus. 
Milesius. — Apollo  seated  before  a  tripod.     Bracci. 
MiTH." — Head  of  a  horse.     Sard.     Berlin. 

Head  of  an  eagle.     Sard.     Poniatowsky. 
MoBSius. — ^Hercules  carrying  a  bull.     Denham. 
Musicus. — Harpocrates  standing.     Sard.     The  Hague. 
Mycox. — Head  of  an  old  man.    Jasper.     Stosch. 
Head  of  Caligula.    Jasper.     Lippert. 
Cupid  on  a  lion.     Nicolo.     Baron  Magnancourt. 
Mybon. — Head  of  Muse.     Sard.     Berlin. 
Lion  passant     Sard.     Blacaa. 
Ajax  kneeling  and  falling  on  his  sword.     Berlin. 
Apollo  pursuing  Daphne.     Probably  modem. 
Myrton. — Leda,  the  swan  flying  towards  her.     Blacas. 
Naius,  probably  for  Gnaius. — Bust  of  a  Muse,  in  front  a  mask ; 

often  called  a  YirgU.     Easpe. 
Neisus. — Jupiter  Anrur,  beardless,  holding  the  thunderbolt  and 

^gis.     Sard.     St  Petersburgh. 
Nepos. — Youth  playing  the  lyre.     Sard.     Schellersheim. 
Nestor. — Bust  of  Cupid.     Chrysolite.     The  Hague. 
NiCANDKK.  —  Bust  of  Julia  Titi,  inscribed  nikanapoc  eiioiei 

Amethyst.     Marlborough. 
Nicephorus. — Mercury  carrying  on  his  hand  the  eagle.     Onyx. 
Hesse  Cassel. 
Man  seated  forging  a  helmet.     Sard.     Florence. 
NicoMACiius  or  NicONAs. — Faun  seated  on  the  ground  upon  his 
spread    leojiard's   skin ;    two   flutes   before   him.     Black 
jasper.     Marlborough. 
Head  of  youthful  Hercules.     Sard.     Schellersheim. 
Venus   Anadyomne.     Splendid  Sard.     Uzielli.     The  name 
apparently  a  modern  addition. 


"   Gems   with    these    letters  are     of  King  Mithrirlates,  but  on  no  siifti- 
usunlly  assigned  to  the  dactyliotheca     cient  grounds. 
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XnfPHiSiita. — Ssakuiin^r  w^krri'ir.  with  one  hand  on  a  tree,  the 
oziiKT  :a  KL^  aehnr^:  pL^ce*!  npMi  his  shield,  which  ia  set 

•'».TErA5  f'oXHJAC  EnoiEl — HxEse    holding   a    Ivre,   and  lean- 
ing  on    a    ifteie    siippr'rdng   a   Cnpid.       Antique   paste. 
Floren':*- 
Hea*!  of  Hercol^^  LkoneateL     Sard.     Blacas. 
Head  of  Ap>lla.     Sard.     irheroflSni. 
Drunken  Bacchoa^     Lippert. 
Ulysses  carrying  his  cai^ae.     Sard.     ThomA. 
r^.VESiMus. — .Jnpiter  t  onservator.     Van  Hoom. 

Ilead  of  Minerva,  like  the  Pallas  of  Yelletri,  said  to  havo 
been  fonn«l  at  Forli  ;  bat  is  modem. 
OsiL's. — Head  of  ApolLx     Beryl.     Devonshire. 
Osiox.  — Head  of  Apollo  crowned  with  wheat-ears ;  behind  it  a 
1  jre  and  star.     Onvx.     Pallazzi. 
Head  of  Agrippina.     Nicola     Raspe. 
Pamphilus. — Achilles  seated  on  a  rock,  playing  the  lyre-     Ame- 
thyst.    Bibliotheque  Royale. 
Achilles  bending  backwards  and  playing  the  lyre.     Sard. 

Devonshire. 
Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur. 
Head  of  Junius  Brutus.     Stosch. 
Youthful  Hercules.     Sard,  modem.     Portalis. 
Cupid  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Psyche  caught  by  the  foot  in 
a  trap.     Sard.     British  Museum. 
Pana?:us. — Pan  assaulting   Venus  as  she  is  leaving   the  bath. 
Sard,  Caylus.     nANAIOV  A^POAFTH.     (Probably  implying 
that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  picture  by  that  painter.) 
Pazalias,  the  signature  of  Passaglia,  an  excellent  Eoman  artist 
of   the    last    century,   and   a    lieutenant    in    the    Papal 
Guards. 
Pergamus. — ^Taun  dancing.     Stosch. 
Hercules  carrying  a  bull.     Stosch. 
Head  of  Nicomedos  IV.     Paste.     Poniatowhky. 
Heroic  head.     Stosch. 
Boarded  head.     Stosch. 
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Petros. — Head  of  Caracalla.     Millin.' 
Pharnaces. — Seahorse.     Sard.     Naples. 
Capricorn.     Amethyst     The  Hague. 
Nemesis  standing,  holding  a  bridle. 
Boar  crouching  amidst  reeds. 
Head  of  Mercury.     Bed  Jasper. 
Lion  Passant.     Sard.     Lord  Greville. 
Philemon. — Theseus   regarding  the  Minotaur  extended  on  the 
ground,  the   club  in   his  hand.      Sard  found  at  Kome. 
Vienna. 
*IAHMQN  Enoi.     Head  of  a  faun,  crowned   with   ivy,   tlie 

deerskin  on  his  shoulders.     Antique  paste.     Strozzi. 
Hercules  chaining  Cerberus.     Onyx.     Lippert. 
Hercules   strangling  the    Xemean  lion,  by  Ant.    Pichler. 

Onyx.     Lord  Clanbrazil. 
Head  of  a  buU.     Bracci. 
Philippus. — Head  of  Hercules  laureated.     Florence. 
Philocalus. — Head  of  youth,  crowned  with  olive. 
PraLODESPOTES. — Tragic  mask  and  two  fishes. 
Philoloods. — ^Two  dolphins.     Eed  Jasper.     Seen  at  Bezestcin. 
Phocas. — Athlete  holding  a  palm.     Jacinth.     Caylus. 
Phocion. — The  head  bearing  this  name  with  that  of  Pyrgoteles 

is  known  to  be  the  work  of  Alessandro  Cesati. 
Phoilas. — Bacchante.     Sard.     Schellersheim. 
Phrygillus. — Cupid  with  large  wings  creeping  out  of  an  egg, 
with  a  shell  in  his  hand.     One  of  the  earliest  inscribed 
intagli  known.     Sard.     Blacas. 
PiiYLAX. — Actor  or  philo8oi)her.     Sard.     Gori,  perhaps  mis-read 

for  Scylax. 
PoLYCLEiTUS. — Diomedc  master  of  the   Palladium,  seated  on   a 
base,  at  his  feet  the  slain  priestess.     Sard.     Florence. 
Cupid  on  a  lion.     Cameo.     Gori. 
PoLYCRATES  CnOAYKPATH2  EnoiEl). — Cupid  and  Psyche.     Gar- 
net    Marquis  de  Gouvemet. 


7  Tliis  name  is  clearly  due  to  the  tyrant  for  the  traditional  portrait  of 

amusing  error  of  some  mediaf^val  ix)s-  the  fiery  Apostle,  which  in  truth  it 

sessor,  who  has  mistaken  the  curly-  closely  resembles, 
headed  truculent  visage  of  the  Roman 
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PoTHUs.* — Three  raasks.     Millingen. 

PoTiOLUS. — Four  masks.     Red  Jasper.     Stosch. 

Protarchus  (nPOTAPXOS  EnoiE). — Cupid  riding  on  a  lion  and 

playing  the  l}Te.     Cameo.     Florence. 
Plutarchus. — Bust  of  Cleopatra.     De  Murr. 
Pygmox. — Faun  dancing  and  holding  a  crater.     Antique  paste. 

Florence. 
Pylades. — Mount  Argaeus,  surmounted  by  an  eagle  holding  a 

wreath.     Red  Jasper.     Palazzi. 
Pyrgoteles.  — Head  of  Alexander.     A  splendid  work,  but  Clarac 
speaks  hesitatingly  of  its  authenticity.     Blacas. 
Head  of  Medusa.     Amethj'^st  fragment.     Blacas. 
Head  of  Alexander  covered  with  the  lion's  skin.     Cameo, 
but  suspected.     Mayenco.    This  name  has  been  placed  on 
antique  copies  of  his  works,  as  on  a  Sard  of  indifferent 
execution  found  at  Rome,  1788,  representing  Hercules 
with  Tolas  killing  the  Hydra. 
QuiNTiLLUS.— Neptune  in   a  car  drawn  by  two  sea  horses,  in 
one  hand  a  dolphin,  in  the  other  his  trident      Ber}'l. 
Ludovisi. 
Mercury  standing  with  his  foot  on  the  prow  of  a  vessel. 
Sard.     Poniatowsky. 
RuFUS. — Head  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.     Sard.     Raspe. 

Aurora  guiding  the  Solar  car.     Cameo,  inscribed  POY*oc 
EnOEl.     St  Petersburgh. 
SATURNiNUs.—  Antonia  the  younger.     Cameo.     Seguin. 
Scopas. — Apollo  Citharedus,  bust.     Sellari.     Cortona. 
(Edipus  and  the  Sphinx.     Stosch. 
Head  of  a  Roman.     Sard.     Lei{)zig. 
Head  of  Epicurus.     Sard.     Count  Butterlin. 
Young  woman  at  her  toilette.     Caylus. 
Scylax. — Eagle  s  head.     Sard.     Algernon  Perc}-. 
Head  of  Pan,  full  face.     Amethyst.     Blacas. 
Hercules  Citharedus.     Sard.     Baron  Roger. 
Head  of  C.  Antius  Restio.     Sard.     Marlborough. 
Male  portrait.     Sard.     Marlborough. 
Head  of  a  bald  man.     Garnet     Baron  Roger. 
Man  standing  holding  a  bow.     Sard.     Baron  Roger. 
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Mask  of  Satyr,  front  face.     Sard.     Baron  lioger.     These 
three  last  very  doubtful. 

Combat  between  a  giant  and  griffin.     Sard.     St  Petersburgh. 
ScTMNUS. — ^Bacchus  followed  by  a  panther. 

Seleucus. — Mask  of  Silenus,  crowned  with  iv}'.     Sard.     Cerre- 
tani  at  Florence. 

Herme  of  Priapus.     Square  Emerald.     Thorns. 

('upid  and  a  wild  boar.     Amethyst.     W'ordlidge. 

Plead  of  Hercules.     Blacas. 

Unknown  portrait.     Fine  work.     Stosch. 
Severus. — llygea  offering  a  bowl  to  a  serpent. 

Plasma.     Slade.     Probably  the  owner's  name. 
Slecas  or  Caecas  (Cascae).— -Youthful  warrior  holding  a  sword  ; 
perhaps  Theseus  contemplating  the  sword  of  his  father. 
Stosch. 
So<;ratf>5. — A  comic  actor.     Onyx.     Roger. 

Fortuna  Panthea.     Black  Jasper.     Bonv. 

Comic  actor  leaning  on  a  crook.  Cauioo  on  Oriental  Sar- 
donyx of  three  layers.  Roger. 
SoLOX. — Head  of  Medusa,  eleven  8eri>ents  in  the  hair.  Calcc- 
dony.  Strozzi,  now  Blacas.  Found  in  a  vineyard  on  the 
Monte  Celio,  near  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  There  exists  a  finr 
copy  made  by  (.'ostanzi  for  Cardinal  Polignac,  1720.  One 
by  Madame  Preissler,  smaller  size ;  another  by  Jeuftroy, 
on  Amethyst. 

Diomede,  master  of  the  Palladium.     Sard.     Blacas. 

Portrait  of  a  l>ald  man.     Sard.     Ludovici. 

Head  of  Msecenas.     Tojiaz.     Florence. 

Cupid  standing  :  a  mediocre  gem.     Sard.     Rogor. 

Bust  of  a  Bacchante.     Sard.     Stosch. 

Emperor  leaning  on  his  shield.     Raspe. 

Head  of  a  Faim.     Calcedony :  doubtful. 

Head  of  Hercules,  laureated,  front  face.     Stosch. 

Livia  as  Ceres,  veiled  bust.     Sard.     Gori. 

Victory  Apteros  sacrificing  a  bull  :  fragment.    Sard.  Stosch. 
SosTHEiNES,  formerly    read   Sosicles. — Head  of  Medusa,     (^alce- 
deny.     Carlisle.     This  was  considered  by  Pichler  as  su- 
perior to  that  by  Solon. 
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Head  of  Junius  Brutus.     Sard.     Lord  Aldborough. 

Head  of  Minerva.®    The  Hague.     Is  a  copy  by  Natter,  N 

under  the  head  being  his  usual   mark:    for  though  he 

copied  many  of  the  finest  antique  gems,  he  always  sold 

them  as  his  own  works,  and  his  Minerva,  and  Hercules 

sti-angling  the  Nemean  lion,  can  be  compared  with  the 

best  pi*oductions  of  the  ancients. 
SoSTRATUS. — Bacchic  Genius  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  panthers  girt 

with  ivy -wreaths.    Cameo  on  an  Agate  of  two  layers,  half 

the  stone  lost.     Devonshire. 
Victory  sacrificing  a  bull.     Sard.     Devonshire. 

This  Collection  possesses  almost  all  the  known  works 

of  Sostratus. 
Victory  in  a  biga.     Cameo,  once  belonging  to  Lorenzo  dei 

Medici ;  now  Naples. 
Bellerophon  watering  Pegasus.     Sard.     Easpe. 
Meleager  and  Atalanta.     Cameo.     Devonshire. 
Nereid  riding  on  a  marine  griffin.     Sard.    Lippert,  who  also 

ascribes  to  this  artist  an  Europa  and  a  Diana  Taurica. 
Stephanus. — Man  in  a  biga.     Sard.     Dubois. 

Pegasus.     Gori. 
Teucer. — Head  of  Antinous.     Raspe. 

Faun  holding  a  ^vreath.     Sard.     Carlisle. 

Seated  warrior,  a  helmet  in  one  hand,  a  spear  in  the  other. 

Winckelmann. 
Hercules  and  lole  ;  the  hero  nude,  seated  on  a  rock  covered 

with  the  lion's  skin,  draws  lole  towards  him.     Amethyst. 

Florence. 

Copies  of  this  by  Brown,  Burch,  and  Carpus,  are  known. 

It  is  also  admirably  copied  in  the  Poniatowsky  series, 

where  it  is  signed  EAIIHNOPHC. 
Head  of  Minerva.     Sard.     Lippert. 
Head  of  an  old  man.     Amethyst.     The  Hague. 
Thacktas. — Hercules  and  Omphale.     Baspe. 
Thamyrus. — A  winged  Spliinx  scratching  her  ear  with  her  hind 

paw.     Sard.     Vienna. 


Probably  Medusa.     See  Goethe's  remarks  on  tbe  gems  of  Hetnsterhuif. 
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A  similar  Sphinx,  but  without  name.     La  Turbie. 
Helmeted  warrior  standing  at  the  side  of  his  horse.  Modern 

stone,  where  the   name   is   written   THAMYRIS.     Prince 

d'Issemberg. 
Child  seated.    Cameo,  of  which  many  repetitions  are  known. 

Cajlus. 
Thy^isus. — Altar  and  eagle.     Paste.     De  Thorns. 
Tryphon  (tpy*ON  EnoiEl). —  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche: 

infsuit  forms,  the  latter  holding  a  dove,  conducted  towards 

the  nuptial  couch  by  two  Cupids  and  Hymen  bearing  a 

torch.     Cameo,  the  figures  flesh-colour,  on  a  black  ground 

of  Sardonyx.     Marlborough. 
The  same  subject,  but  of  inferior  work.     Naples. 
Cupid  riding  a  lion.     Sard.     The  Hague. 
Tritunphal  procession.     Jasper.     Easpe. 
Combat  of  iEneas  and  Diomed.     Sard.     Caylus. 


Of   these  artists  the    most    illustrious 
reputation  or  for  their  works  at  present  in 
following. 


for  their  ancient 
existence  are  the 


Admon. 

Cneius. 

Phileuion. 

AeliuR. 

Dal  ion. 

Phrygillus. 

Aetion. 

Demetrius. 

Polycletus. 

Agathemenis. 

Dioscorides. 

Polycrates. 

Alpheus. 

Epitynchanus. 

Protarchus. 

Aminonius. 

Euplus. 

Pygmon. 

Amphotenis. 

Eutychos. 

Pyrgoteles. 

Anteros. 

Evodus. 

Scopas. 

Antiochus. 

Felix. 

Scylax. 

Apollodotiis. 

Heius. 

Scymmis. 

Apollonides. 

Hellen. 

Seleucus. 

Apollonius. 

HyUiis. 

Scion. 

Aspasius. 

Meidias. 

Sosthenes. 

Atlienion. 

Neisu8. 

Sostratus. 

Aulus. 

Onesas. 

Teucer. 

Axiochus. 

Pamphilus. 

Thamyrus. 

Carpus. 

Pergamus. 

Tiyphon. 

Cronius. 

Phamaces. 

Q  2 
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Satyr  Rurpriaiii^  a  SlettpiDg  Nympb.     Signet  of  AspatiioB :  Roman-     A^ate. 

In  the  above  extract  from  Clarac's  list  I  have  omitted 
some  few  names  which  he  describes  as  doubtful,  and  which 
appear  to  me  rather  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
signet  than  that  of  the  engraver.  And  this  is  probably  the 
CAse  with  many  even  of  those  here  given,  especially  where 
the  gem  is  an  intaglio  intended  only  for  the  sealing  and 
authentication  of  documents.  The  only  artists'  signatures 
(first  supposing  the  work  of  them  antique),  which  can 
be  certainly  relied  upon  are  such  as  are  accompanied  by  the 
word  EnoiEi  ("  fecit "  in  modem  parlance),  or  are  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  in  a  significant  manner,  or  else  are  engraved  in 
such  minute  characters  at  the  side  of  the  composition  as  only 
to  be  recognised  by  a  careful  search,  and  which,  purposely  as 
it  were,  avoid  all  interference  with  the  proper  design  of  the 
stone.  The  letters  Aieo  following  some  of  these  names  are 
usually  read  as  an  abbreviation  of  XifioyXt/Trr/f,  or  gem-en- 
graver; but  such  an  artist  was  always  styled  in  his  own 
times  iaKTvXioyXvjTTnsy  as  the  first  appellation  would  not  have 
been  sufficiently  definite,  applying  equally  well  to  any 
sculptor  or  even  stone-mason.  Again,  from  the  large  size 
of  the  cliaracters  in  such  inscriptions  it  is  plain  that  the 
name  is  merely  that  of  the  owner  of  the  intaglio,  and  that 
Aieo  stands  for  the  "gem  or  signet  of  such  a  one,"  and 
properly  serves  to  authenticate  the  impression  on  the  wax  or 
clay.  On  camel  on  the  contrary,  such  names  being  usually 
left  in  relief  in  the  same  layer  of  the  stone  out  of  which  the 
figures  themselves  are  cut,  doubtless  designate  the  artist 
himself,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  antiquity 
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of  inscribing  bas-reliefs  and  statues  with  the  names  of  their 
sculptors.  I  have  myself  examined  the  following  intagli 
supposed  to  bear  the  names  of  their  engravers,  on  which  I 
shall  make  a  few  observations. 

1.  A  helmeted  male  portrait,  aaayon  for  Allion,  reading  y  for  l 

as  the  fourth  letter,  an  error  not  likely  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  modem  engraver,  who  would  necessarily  be 
on  his  guard  against  any  blunder.  This  gem  was  un- 
doubtedly antique.     Sard.     Pulsky. 

2.  A  minute  dancing  faun,  ayaoy  in  very  small  letters.     Sard. 

Boocke.  For  this  gem  £100  had  been  refused  by  the 
owner. 

3.  A  head  of  Ceres,  AYAOY  in  microscopic  letters.     Once  in  the 

Webb  Collection,  but  doubtful.     Ehodes. 

4.  A  Satyr  surprising  a  sleeping  Nymph.     On  a  black  and 

white  Onyx,  extremely  minute  and  delicate  work,  in  the 
exergue  AcnACIOY  apparently  antique;  but  the  im- 
portance given  to  the  inscription  by  the  large  size  of  the 
letters  proves  it  to  be  the  name  of  the  owner.     Bhodes. 

5.  Magnificent  front-face    of  a  Bacchante.     On  a  largo  pale 

Ruby,  inscribed  EAAHN  in  the  finest  possible  characters 
at  the  side.     Boocke. 

6.  Fine  bust  of  a  Bacchante.      Large    Amethyst,    inscribed 

NEAPK02,"  probably  the  owner's  name.  Pulsky.  I  possess 
an  excellent  intaglio  of  Apollo  Delphicus,  on  which  is 
scratched  in  antique  but  unfinished  letters  X.  NEA, 
apparently  the  same  name  abbreviated. 

7.  A  head  of  Neptune,  front-face,  OAOC  perhaps  for  *SWon,  but 

doubtful.     Emerald  or  fine  Beryl.     Herz. 

8.  Bust  of  a  Muse,  inscribed  AI02K0YPIA0Y  in  somewhat  larger 

letters  than  appear  on  the  other  gems  from  liis  hand. 
Sard.     Pulsky.     The  intaglio  is   certainly  not  equal   in 


•  Or,  perhaps,  an  addition  of  some  name  would  be  sixilt  Ncarco),  has 
Italian  falsifier,  who,  misled  by  the  thus  blundered  the  name  Nearchus. 
usage  of  his  own  tongue  (where  the 
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merit  to  what  we  might  have  expected  from  »o  fimioiu  an 
artist;  but  the  name  gave  it  bo  high  a  value  that  it  waa 
purchased  by  Count  Wickzay  for  800  gold  ducats." 
9.  Bust,  nearly  full-faced,  of  a  Roman,  probably  >la»ceDB&  An 
admirable  intaglio,  very  deeply  cut.  AnOAAONlOY  in 
email  neat  characteiB  indubitably  antique.  Jacinth. 
Rhodes. 
10.  Kakod  Faun  carrying  a  large  vase  on  his  shoulder  and 
ascending  a  hill.  Of  the  finest  and  most  minute  execution, 
in  the  exergue  KOINOY  in  letters  almost  microscopic. 
Sard.  Rhodes.  Clarao  asaignB  a  Faun  on  Nioolo,  in- 
rarihed  with  the  same  name,  to  Katter.' 


ON  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  GEM-ENGBAVEKS. 

Taken  putlf  Aim  VIkouU,  'Opm  Varle.'  IL  lit. 

A  catalc^e  of  ancient  gem-engravers,  arranged  according 
to  their  several  epochs,  would  certaiidy  form  an  extremely 
instructive  and  curious  part  of  any  treatise  on  this  study ;  bnt 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  up  with  any  sure  foundation,  based 
upon  actual  documents,  or  even  upon  plausible  conjectures, 
surpasses  all  imagination.  This  difficulty  arises,  first,  from 
the  deficiency  of  notices  left  to  ua  by  ancient  writers  in  this 

"  350/,  probably  been  added  by  a  malfm 

'  This  8ard,  however,  ia,  as  far  as  ]iand  ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  0(iiLiMi 

concerna  the  intaslJo,  an  indubitably  of  a  most  experienced  connoisseur, 

antique  work  of  the  best   Grecian  to  whom  the  matter  was  refrrred. 
(imp,  nlthougb  the   inscriiition  baa 
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branch  of  the  history  of  art,  and  from  the  absence  of  all 
chronological  indications  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  gems 
marked  with  their  authors*  names ;  secondly,  fix)m  the  ancient 
practice  of  placing  the  original  artist's  name  even  upon  copies 
from  his  works ;  and  lastly,  from  the  actual  forgery  of  these 
names — a  thing  not  uncommon  among  the  ancients  them- 
selves, but  of  the  utmost  frequency  amongst  the  modems. 

The  intrinsic  diificulty  of  the  task  is  augmented  by  another 
and  extrinsic  one:  that  is  to  say,  the  want  of  all  critical 
knowledge  in  the  two  archaeologists,  Stosch  and  Bracci,  who 
have  imdertaken  to  collect  and  elucidate  all  gems  bearing 
the  artists'  names.  Such  blind  guides  easily  lead  astray 
all  who  follow  them  with  any  degree  of  reliance  upon  their 
knowledge. 

Materials  for  a  critical  history  being  so  scarce  and  so  un- 
certain, it  will  be  the  best  plan  to  make  but  one  class  of  the 
artists  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  Amongst  these,  Admon 
can  have  no  place,  his  name  being  written  witli  the  U)  of  the 
form  not  used  till  after  that  epoch.  The  stiff  manner  of  the 
Diana  of  Heius  would  make  us  regard  him  as  anterior  to  the 
times  of  Praxiteles ;  but  the  name  HE102  may  be  read  as  a 
trisyllable  Ecus,  for  if  we  suppose  the  first  letter  to  be  merely 
an  aspirate,  then  we  should  not  find  the  final  2  used,  accoriling 
to  the  analogy  of  the  Athenian  inscriptions  of  that  date,  and 
of  certain  legends  on  the  medals  of  Philip. 

The  only  other  engravers  who  have  a  right  to  appear  in 
this  division  are  Mnesarchus,  named  as  the  father  of  Pytha- 
goras— an  historical  notice  which  also  incidentally  proves  the 
high  antiquity  of  this  art,  as,  even  at  that  early  period,  fur- 
nishing a  distinct  profession ;  Thamyrus  and  Phiygillus,  who 
show  by  the  stiflhess  of  their  style  that  they  must  have  flou- 
rished before  the  age  of  Alexander.     The  characters  €,  C, 
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and  U),  used  in  the  names  of  Aetion  and  Agathemerus,  by 
their  recent  shape  cause  us  to  refer  these  two  artists  to  more 
modern  periods ;  and  the  gem  by  Philemon,  in  the  Vienna 
Collection,  besides  exhibiting  the  lunar-shaped  sigma,  C,  in 
the  name,  has  nothing  whatever  of  the  Archaic  manner  in  its 
treatment. 

In  the  next  period,  from  Alexander  to  Augustus,  Visconti 
suspects  that  all  the  works  signed  with  the  name  of  Alexander 
are  to  be  assigned  to  Alessandro  II  Greco,  because  the  compo- 
sition of  the  design  shows  a  certain  departure  from  the  antique 
manner.  For  instance,  amongst  other  details,  the  kind  of 
fillet  that  appears  on  the  back  of  his  lion  is  never  seen  in 
truly  ancient  works,  except  upon  victims,  and  such  the  lion 
was  not;  again,  the  abbreviation  aaesan.e.  for  AXe^avlpos 
enotet  is  without  any  precedent,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  those  times ;  and  lastly,  Vasari  expre^ly  mentions, 
amongst  the  works  of  Alessandro  Cesati,  a  cameo  of  a  child 
and  a  lion. 

Pamphilus  and  Phamaces  are  of  quite  uncertain  date ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  Polycletus  of  Sicyon  was  the  author  of  the 
gem  inscribed  with  that  name,  for  his  style  as  the  pupil  of 
Agelades,  though  correct,  would  still  be  somewhat  stiff  and 
exaggerated  from  his  early  date,  anterior  to  Praxiteles.  As 
however  Pamphilus  and  Polycletus  were  equally  famous — the 
one  in  painting,  the  other  in  statu£try — it  may  be  plausibly 
conjectured  that  tlie  intagli  inscribed  with  these  names  were 
copies  of  famous  works  by  these  masters,  either  pictures  or 
bronze  figures.  The  gem  signed  Apelles  (falsely  read  Apsa- 
lus),  might  likewise  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory. 

Gems  bearing  the  name  of  Pyrgoteles  may  similarly  be  all 
doubted  with  justice ;  and  here  an  instance  of  a  stone  may  be 
quoted,  of  incontestable  antiquity,  both  as  to  the  intaglio  and 
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the  name  upon  it.  It  is  a  Camelian  found  near  Rome  in 
1788 ;  its  subject,  Hercules  and  the  Hydra.  The  work  was 
only  mediocre ;  it  was  consequently  judged  by  Visconti  to  be 
an  ancient  copy  of  a  gem  by  Pyrgoteles.  It  passed  into  the 
Triyulzi  Cabinet  at  Milan. 

The  age  of  Tryphon  is  fixed  by  the  epigram  of  Addeus,  a 
court-poet  of  the  Ptolemies,  already  quoted  under  the  head  of 
**  Beryl." 

Of  the  Boman  period,  all  the  artists  must  be  classed  to- 
gether fix)m  the  times  of  Augustus  to  the  commencement  of 
the  decline  of  art  under  Septimius  Severus ;  for  here,  imless 
the  date  of  the  work  is  fixed  by  its  presenting  historical  por- 
traits, or  else  by  notices  of  the  artist  in  ancient  writers,  we 
are  completely  at  a  loss  for  other  guides  during  the  whole  of 
this  period ;  for  if  we  take  the  mere  excellence  of  the  work 
itself,  as  the  ground  to  form  our  judgment  upon,  the  intaglio 
head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the  Museum  Capo  di  Monte,  is  by 
no  means  inferior  to  the  most  finished  portraits  of  the  first 
Caesars. 

In  this  same  category  ought  likewise  to  be  classed  all  the 
engravers  having  Boman  names,  such  as  Gnajus,  ^lius,  and 
Felix.  WTiatever  may  have  been  their  native  country,  the 
excellence  of  their  works  ranks  them  in  the  Greek  school, 
and  they  themselves  adopt  it  as  their  own  by  signing  their 
names  in  Greek  letters  and  after  the  Greek  fashion,  omitting 
however  that  of  their  family ;  but  for  this  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient cause.  These  artists  were  doubtless  Greeks,  and  the 
freedmen  of  great  nobles  and  of  the  emperors,  whose  family 
name  they  assumed,  according  to  the  invariable  rule,  on  their 
manumission ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  Gnoeus  flou- 
rished under  Pompey,  ^lius  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
similarly  for  the  others  who  sign  their  Boman  gentile  names 
in  Greek  characters.    Probably  no  work  of  Dios<*oride8  equals 
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in  sublimity  the  youthful  Hercules  of  Gnseus  in  the  Strozzi 
Cabinet ;  and  this  engraver,  together  with  Aulus,  Quintus,  and 
Lucius,  must  be  numbered  amongst  the  Greek  artists  of  the 
same  period.  An  antique  paste  of  the  Barbarini  Collection  has 
the  inscription  ayaoc  AAESAEnoiEi ;  and  hence  we  may  con- 
clude him  to  be  the  brother  of  Quintus,  who  upon  another 
gem  also  styles  himself,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  '^  son  of 
Alexander."  This  latter  name  of  Quintus  is  probably  the 
KoiMoc  given  by  a  mistake  of  the  reading  of  the  signature  by 
StoBch  and  Brac<;i.  Agathangelus  is  a  false  name  added  by 
a  modem  hand  to  an  antique  intaglio,  according  to  Vettori, 
in  his  *  Dissertatio  Glyptographica.'  Agathopus  and  *Epi- 
tynclianus  also  belong  this  class.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  are  the  two  persons  bearing  the  same  names  de- 
scribed as  "  aurifices,"  or  jewellers,  in  the  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions of  the  household  of  Livia.  Their  epoch  too  is  fixed  by 
the  intaglio  head  of  Pompey  the  younger,  on  a  gem  in  the 
Florentine  Collection,  engraved  by  Epitynchanus,  and  a 
cameo  of  Gcrmanicus  by  Agathopus,  belonging  to  the  StroazL 
Probably  a  magnificent  sard,  the  combat  of  Bellerophon  witli 
the  Chimera,  in  the  Azara  Cabinet,  signed  Eni,  is  a  work  of 
the  foi*mer  engraver.  I  have  also  seen  an  admirable  head  of 
Germanicus  on  a  very  fine  ruby-coloured  Sard,  also  signed 
Eni.  This  gem  was  once  in  the  collection  of  Beckford,  and 
had  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 

Of  altogether  imcertain  date  are  AUion  and  Amphoteros ; 
for  as  to  the  portrait  of  Ehetemalces,  ascribed  to  the  latter,  it 
is  extremely  uncertain  whom  it  really  represents.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Ammonius  and  Onesas.  Concerning  Apollonius 
and  Athenion  wo  have  no  sure  data,  yet  as  no  characters  of  the 
more  recent  form,  such  as  the  tO,  appear  in  their  signatures, 
this  consideration,  coupled  with  the  superiority  of  their  works, 
would   induce  us  to   place  both   in   the  first  times  of  the 
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Roman  empire.'  Aspasius  also  may  be  ranked  among  those 
of  an  uncertain  but  yet  early  period.  Although  his  name  is 
not  engraved  in  such  elegant  characters  as  those  of  the  two 
just  mentioned^  yet  the  fact  of  each  of  his  three  known  works 
being  executed  in  red  Jasper  would  lead  me  to  the  same 
judgment;  for  assm-edly  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  times 
would  not  have  allowed  such  an  artist  to  work  in  so  common 
a  stone  as  it  had  then  become. 

As  for  Aulus,  the  variety  both  of  manner  and  of  merit 
observable  even  in  the  indisputably  antique  gems,  signed 
with  this  name,  must  be  assigned  either  to  forgery,  or  else 
the  name,  even  when  genuine  and  antique,  may  have  been 
added  to  ancient  copies  of  his  actual  works.  The  best  and 
most  authentic  of  all  his  productions  is  the  Strozzi  head  of 
Esculapius,  a  profile  of  sublime  beauty,  where  the  name 
appears  on  a  tablet  Whoever  compares  this  head  with  the 
other  works  bearing  the  same  signature  will  find  it  diflicult  to 
persuade  himself  that  they  are  all  originals  from  the  same 
hand.^ 

Acmon  is  known  to  us  by  a  single  cameo,  a  portrait  of 
Augustus,  a  profile — laureated  head  upon  an  onyx  of  two 
layers,  Sard  and  Sapphirine,  in  the  De  la  Turbie  Cabinet. 
The  work  of  this  cameo  is  executed  with  infinite  freedom  and 
facility,  so  as  to  appear  done  entirely  by  the  hand  and  not  by 
the  wheel — a  peculiarity  observable  in  many  other  antique 
camei.  The  name  akmon  is  engraved  beneath  the  bust. 
From  his  style  he  may  be  concluded  a  pupil  of  Dioscorides. 

Cronius  was  apparently  anterior  to  the  times  of  Augustus, 
for  it  is  probable  that  Pliny  followed  the  chronological  order 
in  placing  his  name  between  that  of  Pyrgoteles,  the  contempo- 


^  The  age  of  ApoUonius  is  fixed  ^  j^q  common  a  name  as  Aulus 
by  his  signature  on  the  portrait  of  was  doubtless  borne  by  different  art- 
Maecenas,  ists  and  at  different  dates. 
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rary  of  Alexander,  aud  that  of  Dioscorides,  the  contemporary 
of  Augustus.  The  name  of  Cronius  appears  at  the  side  of  a 
standing  figure  of  Terpsichore,  a  design  afterwards  repeated 
by  Onesas  and  Allien,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  these 
two  latter  came  later  than  Cronius ;  unless  indeed,  which  is 
very  probable,  the  intagli  of  all  three  are  but  copies  of  some 
famous  statue. 

Dioscorides  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the  ancient  engrayers. 
There  is  however  a  great  variety  in  the  style  and  in  the 
merit  of  the  gems  distinguished  by  his  name.  CJomparing 
together  the  impressions  of  the  two  Mercuries  by  him,  any 
experienced  eye  will  detect  at  once  that  they  certainly  are 
not  productions  of  the  same  hand.  The  most  admirable  of 
all  his  works  is  the  Head  of  lo,  which  cannot  be  reproduced 
exactly  in  the  plaster-cast  on  account  of  the  under-cutting  of 
the  nose,  the  intaglio  being  a  three-quarter  face.  It  is  far 
superior,  both  in  delicacy  and  correctness,  to  the  Demosthenes 
by  the  same  artist  in  the  Piombino  Cabinet  This  last  is 
upon  a  splendid  Amethyst,  but  shows  somewhat  of  stiffness 
and  hardness  in  its  manner.  Both  these  intagli  are  much 
more  deeply  cut  than  is  usual  with  antique  gems,  and  differ 
in  this  respect  from  his  "  Diomede,  master  of  the  Palladium,** 
which  is  in  flat  relief.  It  is  however  very  probable  that  the 
difference  of  style  observable  in  his  works  may  arise  from 
the  distant  periods  of  his  professional  life  at  which  they  were 
respectively  executed:  thus  his  Demostlienes  may  be  set 
down  as  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  for  certainly  there  is 
a  perceptible  increase  in  freedom  of  touch  between  his  por- 
trait of  Julius  Caesar  and  that  of  Maecenas,  in  which  the 
elderly  look  of  the  latter  would  indicate  the  lapse  of  many 
years  between  the  execution  of  the  two,  even  if  we  allow, 
what  was  most  probably  the  case,  that  the  head  of  Julius 
was  engraved  during  the  last  years  of  the  Dictator,  and  for 
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his  special  use  as  a  private  signet.  The  native  countiy  of 
Dioscorides  is  known  from  the  inscription  on  the  Minerva  of 
the  Prince  di  Avella  at  Naples,  which  runs  thus : — "  Eutyches, 
son  of  Dioscorides  of  Aege,  made  this."  This  Aege  was  pro- 
bably the  town  of  that  name  in  Aeolia  of  Asia  Minor.^ 

HyUuSj  known  to  us  by  his  grand  Dionysiac  Bull,  treated 
in  a  style  similar  to  the  type  of  the  autonomous  coins  of 
Sybaris,  may  for  this  very  reason  be  placed  among  the  artists 
anterior  to  the  Roman  empire. 

Of  Antiochus  the  date  is  quite  unknown.  The  Head  of 
Sabina,  ascribed  to  him  by  Bracci,  does  in  reality  read 
Antiochis,  the  name  of  the  lady  it  represents.  To  the  age  of 
Septimius  Severus  we  may  safely  assign  Gauranus,  Carpus, 
and  Apelles,  absurdly  read  Apsalus  by  Stosch. 

Amongst  those  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  may 
reckon  ApoUodotus,  for  his  style,  though  not  altogether  accu- 
rate, is  yet  of  considerable  simplicity ;  Plutarchus,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  characters  of  his  signature  on  his  cameo 
at  Florence,  a  design  also  treated  with  considerable  talent ; 
and  Teucer,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  style.  Caecas  is  but 
the  false  reading  of  Cascaey  the  owner's  name.  Lucius,  from 
his  name,  belongs  to  imperial  times. 

To  return  to  Soman  artists  belonging  to  the  Greek  scbool. 


*  This  form  of  tho  artist's  signa-  bear  in  mind  the  versatility  of  ge- 
ture  upon  a  gem  is  quite  without  nius  of  the  old  artists,  as  well  as 
precedent.  Visconti  appears  to  en-  rare  occurrence  of  the  name ;  the 
tertain  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  same  peculiarity  of  spelling  occurs 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  sug-  in  this  also  as  upon  the  gems,  where 
gested  to  some  Italian  gem-improver  we  always  find  Dioscourides,  not 
by  the  inscription  on  the  splendid  Dioscorides.  As  the  early  mosaics 
mosaic  found  at  Pompeii  in  17G4,  were  principally  composed  of  tesserae 
representing  a  comic  scene,  *  Dios-  of  hard  stones,  and  not  exclusively 
corides  of  Samos  made  this.'  This  ofglass,  like  those  of  Byzantine  date, 
picture  is  the  very  perfection  of  the  there  is  a  kind  of  relationship  he- 
art of  the  moeaic  worker,  and  may  tween  mosaic  and  the  art  of  gem- 
be  assigned  with  some  confidence  to  engraving,  by  which  he  subsequently 
the   great  engraver  himself   if   we  became  illustrious. 
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such  as  Quiutus,  Aulua,  and  Griieeue.  The  lioest  works  of  the 
last  ore  his  young  Hercules,  his  Cleopatra,  one  in  the  Strozzi, 
tlie  other  in  the  Kircheriau  Collection  at  Borne.  Botli  are 
examples  of  meet  exquisite  ekill.  His  Juno  Lannrina,  or 
Head  of  Hercules  covered  with  the  hide  of  the  Bull  of  Mara- 
thon, is  indeed  an  antique  intagUo,  hut  the  name  Udkds  is 
a  forgerj-  of  Ant  Pikler. 

Of  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  the  famous  Sapphire  of 
Constantius,  published  hy  Ducange,  is  now  in  the  Binnccini 
Cabinet  at  Florence.  To  Uiis  epoch  mtist  be  assigned  Chaere- 
mou,  Phocas,  Nicephorus,  and  Zosimus,  if  indeed  the  works 
bearing  these  names  are  originals,  and  not  copies  of  more 
ancient  gems.  As  for  the  names  themselves,  they  affotd  no 
argument  as  to  the  date  of  the  artists,  having  been  borne  in 
the  early  as  well  as  in  the  later  times  of  Greece. 

Tlie  lai^  size  and  beauty  of  the  pieces  of  Sardonyx  used 
for  the  Byzantine  camei  representing  Scriptural  subjects,  is  a 
proof  that  the  decay  of  the  empire  had  not  rendered  these 
fltones  more  rare  or  more  difficult  to  procure — a  fact  con* 
firming  the  opinion  that  the  supply  of  this  material  came 
from  India,  with  wliich  a  very  active  trade  was  kept  up  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Greek  empire. 


THE  ANTIQUE  GEMS  OF  THE  BRITISH  MDSEDM. 

These  hidden  treasures  of  the  great  National  Collection,  » 
portion  of  ite  contents  so  highly  interesting  and  yet  so  little 
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known,  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  this  place,  inasmuch  as 
amongst  them  will  be  found  some  gems  inscribed  with  the 
signature  of  the  artist,  which  may  be  ranked  amongst  the 
finest  in  existence.  The  collection  is  small  in  point  of 
numbers,  consisting  of  about  500  rings  and  unset  stones; 
the  former  arranged  in  five  cases  and  mounted  in  gold,  with 
some  few  in  silver  settings.  They  come  from  the  bequests 
of  Townley,  Payne  Knight,  and  Cracherode ;  the  collection 
of  the  latter  containing  indeed  no  work  of  very  great  im- 
portance, but  still  characterised  throughout  by  his  usual 
excellent  taste  in  the  selection  of  nothing  but  what  is  to  be 
admired  either  for  the  elegance  of  the  subject  or  the  beauty 
of  its  execution ;  or  lastly,  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  stone 
itself.  For  example,  to  take  a  single  instance  in  this  casket, 
an  Emerald,  engraved  with  a  Cupid  teasing  a  goose  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  is'  in  every  respect  the  most  charming 
intaglio  that  can  be  possibly  imagined,  and  equally  graceful 
is  the  Cupid  moimted  on  a  dolphin,  cut  on  a  fine  Aqua- 
marine. 

But  the  Townley  gems  number  in  their  ranks  some  half 
dozen  intagli  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  most  famous 
cabinets  of  Europe.  First  among  these  is  tlie  Julius  Ca?8ar 
of  Dioscorides,  a  front-face  jx)rtrait  on  Sard,  the  brows 
encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath  (its  leaves  of  unusual  size)  the 
face  full  of  life  and  energy,  but  hard-featured,  haggard,  and 
expressed  with  all  the  unflattering  fidelity  of  a  photograph ; 
and  evidently  taken  but  shortly  before  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  name  of  Dioscorides  is  engraved  at  the  side  in  the  most 
minute  and  elegant  characters,  indubitably  of  the  same  time 
as  the  intaglio  itself.  Far  superior  to  this  in  beauty  of 
subject,  though  yielding  to  it  in  historical  importance,  is  the 
front-face  bust  of  an  empress,  probably  Livia  in  the  character 
of  Abundantia,  with  veiled  head,  and  holding  a  cornucopia 
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It  bears  the  letters  Kni,  and  therefore  is  with  little  doubt 
from  the  hand  of  Epitynehanus,  the  author  of  the  famons 
head  of  Germanicus,  in  the  Paris  Cabinet.     Tlie  stone  is  a 
fine  dark  Amethyst    Perseus  standing  and  holding  the  hsrpi 
in  one  hand^  in  the  other  the  Gorgon's  head,  upon  a  large 
Sard,  is  a  figure  of  careful  and  minute  finish.    Of  Aspasius  we 
find  here  two  works:  the  first,  a  full-face  of  the  bearded 
Bacchus  ou  red  Jasper,  very  deeply  cut,  and  of  the  most 
vigorous  execution ;  the  name  inscribed  in  small  neat  letters 
across  the  breast  of  the  bust     The  work  is  worthy  of  the  age 
of  Augustus ;  still  there  is  something  in  the  aspect  of  the 
stone  itself  that  appears  to  tell  against  its  antiquity.    The 
other  intaglio  by  the  same  artist,  representing  an  Athenian 
warrior  supporting  a  dying  Amazon,  her  shield  and  battle-axe 
cast  on  the  ground,  is  an  exquisite  design  of  Iiigh  finish,  upoD 
Amethyst     A  full-face  portrait  of  a  young  man  (apparently 
one  of  the  family  of  Augustus)  by  Aelius,  upon  a  Sard,  is  an 
admirable  work,  both  for    expression    and    execution,   and 
undoubtedly  antique.     Cupid   advancing   to    the  rescue  of 
Psyche  ciiught  by  the  foot  in  a  trap,  engraved  by  Pamphilus 
on  a  most  splendid  ruby  coloured  Sard,  is  a  lovely  compo- 
sition, but  is  either  the  work  of  some  eminent  Italian  artist 
of  modern  times,  or  else  the  stone  has  been  re-polished ;  for 
It  certainly  does  not  present  an  antique  surface.     There  is 
also  an  intaglio  by  Heius ;  the  work,  though  antique,  is  by  no 
means  of  the  archaic  style  characterising  the  famous  Diana 
hy  the   same   artist^   which  Visconti  considered   to  be  the 
oldest  gem  in  existence  inscribed  with  the  engraver's  name. 
Heius  however  was  a  common   name    among    the   Sicilian 
Greeks,  and  may  have  been  borne  by  more  artists  than  one, 
and  at  different  dates.     A  head  of  a  laughing  faun  (strongly 
--mbhng  the  portrait  of  John  Wilkes),  a  face  beaming  Ih 
mmh  and  mischief,  by  Ammoni^xs,  whose  signature,  cut  in 
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the  finest  characteiB  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  gem,  is 
afanost  imperceptible,  closes  this  list  of  inscribed  intagli. 
The  Jacinth,  on  which  beams  forth  this  embodiment  of  fun 
and  frolic,  is  the  most  splendid  stone  of  the  kind  for  colour 
and  lustre  that  has  ever  come  in  my  way. 

Many  also  of  the  uninscribed  intagli  are  equal  to  any  of 
the  above  in  artistic  merit.  Worthy  of  special  notice 
amongst  these,  is  a  sacred  hawk,  on  Sard,  in  the  Greco- 
Egyptian  style,  and  though  of  smaller  size,  by  no  means 
inferior  in  execution  to  the  famous  gem  of  the  same  subject 
in  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  an  intaglio  always  quoted  as  the 
masterpiece  of  that  period  of  the  art.  Another,  of  the 
highest  interest  to  numismatists,  is  a  Sard  engraved  with  the 
human-headed  bull  with  the  legend  rE.\A2  in  the  field,  done 
in  a  very  ancient  manner,  and  exactly  resembling  the  type 
of  the  early  coins  of  that  city.  A  Medusa's  head  in  profile  is 
of  uncommon  merit  A  female  sacrificing  to  Priapus  is 
equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  execution,  and  for 
the  singularity  of  the  design.  This  part  of  the  collection 
also  boasts  of  many  fragments  of  gems  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  still  preserving  portions  of  engravings  whose 
wonderful  beauty  only  serves  to  make  us  the  more  feel  the 
irreparable  loss  of  the  entire  work.  I  may  single  out  for 
particular  mention  a  large  brown  Sardonyx,  bearing  the 
lower  portion  of  an  exquisite  female  profile,  backed  by  a  head 
of  Ammon,  which  has  apparently  formed  the  neck-piece  of 
the  helmet  originally  covering  the  head  of  the  goddess ;  a 
work  in  very  flat  relief,  and  of  the  best  Greek  period. 
Another  preserves  a  portion  of  the  portrait  of  Caracalla,  of 
the  size  of  his  largest  medallions,  and  most  characteristic  and 
life-like  in  the  expression  of  his  truculent  physiognomy. 

The  collection  is  also  peculiarly  rich  in  Gnostic  gems,  most 
of  the  finest  examples  that  have  been  published  at  various 
times  (many  of  them  of  a  degree  of  excellence  in  point  of  art 
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far  beyond  any  tliat  I  had  met  with  clsewliere),  having 
gradually  fouud  their  way  from  different  cabinets  into  this 
liaven  of  unbroken  rest.  Of  tlieae,  aa  well  a^  of  that  rarest 
(^iaas  of  them  all,  the  intagli  of  orthodox  Christian  origin, 
a  d<jt«iled  notice  will  be  inado  under  the  proper  heada. 

The  scambei  likewise  are  of  especial  interest,  both  for  sub- 
jects aud  materials ;  as  regitrds  the  latter  jxiint,  may  bo  noticed 
one  quite  unique,  being  formed  out  of  a  Carbuncle  of  the 
most  perfect  quality,  and  hanUy  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
finest  Ruby. 


As  for  gema  still  retaining  their  antique  settings  this 
collection  cannot  be  matched  by  any  in  ICurope  :  it  certainly 
siirpusses  in  tliis  department  those  of  the  Uilizi  and  of  the 
Mnseo  Borbouico,  Here  too,  in  accordance  with  the  generJ 
rule,  the  artistic  merit  of  the  gem  is,  in  most  imrtances,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  value  and  singularity  of  the  mounting. 
One  remarkable  exception  however  must  here  be  noted,  a 
magnificent  inti^lio  of  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra,  very 
deeply  cut  on  a  rich  Sard,  and  set  in  a  massy  gold  ring,  of 
the  form  fashionable  during  the  Lower  Empire.  Another 
int^lio  of  very  fine  work  is  to  be  seen  set  in  a  broad 
bordered  oval  brooch,  the  surface  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  filigree  arabesques  in  the  most  el^ant  Greek  taste. 
This  unique  example  of  the  employment  of  an  intaglio  as  the 
decoration  of  a  fibula  was  discovered  in  Sicily ;  and  both  the 
intaglio  and  its  sotting  are  evidently  coeval,  and  date  from 
the  most  flourishing  times  of  Syracusau  art  Tlic  wimderfol 
lion-ring  of  the  Princess  di  Canino,  the  masterpiece  of  the 
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Etruscan  goldsmith,  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  these 
treasures.  I  observed  also  a  large  and  massy  gold  signet 
^ith  the  device  cut  upon  the  metal,  an  undoubtedly  authentic 
instance  of  this  much-forged  class  of  antiques.  Here  also 
is  preserved  one  of  the  most  tasteful  adaptations  of  an 
antique  gem  to  mediaeval  usages  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  notice :  a  pretty  bust  on  Sard,  set  in  a  gracefully  shaped 
ring  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  appears  from  the  Lombardic 
l^end  surrounding  the  bizzel  and  covering  the  shank.  Some 
astrological  emblems  introduced  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
ring  plainly  indicate  its  Itah'an  origin. 

The  Camei  of  this  collection  although  presenting  none 
of  great  importance  for  their  volume,  have  yet  several  in 
their  number  that  deserve  notice  on  account  of  their  beauty 
and  their  authenticity.  Amongst  these  may  be  pointed  out 
as  worthy  of  special  consideration  a  head  of  Serapis,  a  front- 
&ce,  in  half  relief;  profile  portraits  of  Domitian  and  Julia 
side  by  side ;  and  a  fragment  of  an  Europa  on  the  Bull. 
This  last,  together  with  the  two  horses,  the  remains  of  a 
victory  in  a  biga,  surpass  in  spirited  design  and  delicate 
execution  any  antique  works  of  this  class  tliat  I  have  ever 
examined.  Another,  a  lion  passant  cut  in  low  relief  out  of 
the  red  layer  of  a  Sardonyx,  a  highly  finished  work  of  the 
best  period  of  the  art,  lias  its  value  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  letters  lavb  med.  engraved  upon  the  field;  showing 
that  it  had  once  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Lorenzo  dei 
Medici.  The  stone,  set  in  a  ring,  has  its  surface  covered  by  a 
glass  like  that  of  a  watch,  to  protect  it  from  injury  :  a  proof 
of  the  value  set  upon  it  by  its  first  possessor.  A  gold  snuff* 
box,  presented  by  Pius  VII  to  Napoleon  at  Tolentino,  has  the 
lid  set  with  an  excellent  antique  cameo  in  flat  relief  on  a 
beautiful  Onyx  of  several  layers ;  the  subject,  a  young  faun 
riding  on  a  goat,  and  expressed  with  much  spirit  and  niiiiut<^- 
uess.     This  precious  antique  wtis  doubtless  selected  to  adorn 

H  2 
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tlie  presentation  box,  as  being  held  far  superior  in  value  to 
the  diamonds  nsoadly  employed  to  ornament  gifts  of  tliis 
description.  The  number  of  loose  scarabei  of  all  rarieties, 
which  unfortunately  my  time  did  not  allow  of  my  examining, 
is  Tcry  laige,  and  is  said  to  include  many  of  the  greatest 
interest  both  for  subject  and  for  workmanship.  The  Baby- 
lonian Cylinders,  as  might  be  ex}>ected  in  the  Museum  of  the 
nation  par-eminence  of  Oriental  travellers,  form  the  most 
complete  and  extensive  collection  as  yet  made  of  that  class  of 
engraved  stones ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Indian  and 
Persian  stone  seals  lately  displayed  in  the  gallery  containing 
the  antique  glass.  I  also  looked  with  much  interest  mingled 
with  amusement  at  the  famous  Flora,  the  Cameo  which  first 
brought  Pistrucci  into  notice,  having  been  palmed  off  upon 
Pa}nie  Knight  and  the  first  cognoscenti  of  his  day  as  one  of 
the  finest  productions  of  ancient  Greek  art.  It  speaks  little 
for  the  practical  knowledge  of  these  collectors  that  they 
should  have  been  thus  imposed  on  by  this  head ;  for  the  very 
first  view  of  it  would  now  cause  it  to  be  referred  at  best  to  no 
earlier  e}X)ch  than  that  of  the  Cinque-Cento  school.  The  face, 
broken  off  at  the  neck  *  to  augment  the  colour  of  antiquity, 
is  very  much  under-cut^  so  as  to  be  in  three-quarters  relief^ 
and  the  hair  adorned  with  a  garland  of  red  roses,  in  execrable 
taste  and  clearly  stamping  the  date  of  its  execution.  In 
other  respects  the  work  is  fair  enough,  but  certainly  not 
superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  the  camei  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance;  and  infinitely  below  the  expectations  I  had 
formed  of  so  highly  lauded  a  performance. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  at  least  the  camei,  tocrether 
with  the  intagli  on  opaque  stones — ^accompanied  by  their  casts 
in  plaster  of  Paris^might  be  exliibited  in  the  public  part  of 

3  On  this  section  of  the  neck  setting,  so  as  to  be  able  at  pleasure 
Pistmcci  is  said  to  have  engraved  to  claim  the  autliorehip  of  the 
his  name,  which  is  concealed  by  the     work. 
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the  Museum,  arranged  under  glasa  and  close  to  its  surface,  as 
is  done  in  the  Bibliothcque  Imperiale.  The  work  on  the 
transparent  stones,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  well  examined  unless 
the  light  be  suffered  to  pass  tlirough  tliem  by  an  arrangement 
for  raising  the  cases  in  which  they  are  fixed  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  where,  by  turning  a  screw, 
the  trays  can  be  raised  or  lowered  bo  as  to  admit  the  hght  at 
any  angle  required  for  the  examination  of  the  cutting.  If 
this,  however,  should  be  impracticable  here  from  the  want  of 
side  windows  in  the  public  galleries,  all  amateurs  would  be 
well  content  with  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  gems 
merely  ranged  horizontally  beneath  the  eye,  if  at  the  same 
time  provided  with  their  impressions  in  plaster. 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  Townley  Pastes,  amongst 
which  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  examples 
known  of  pieces  of  this  kind ;  one  quite  unique,  inscribed  with 
the  artist's  name,  and  the  Donus  Eventus  already  noticed,  so 
remarkable  for  its  dimensions  and  the  excellence  and  pecu- 
liarity of  its  workmanship.  These  have  lately  been  exposed 
to  the  public  view  amongst  the  other  specimens  of  antique 
glass,  and  thus  furnish  an  additional  argument  why  their 
more  imi)ortant  prototypes  in  real  gems  should  be  drawn 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  buried — 
that  is  to  say,  ever  since  the  removal  of  the  last  portions  of 
the  former  Montague  House,  up  to  which  time  the  cases 
might  be  seen  under  glass  in  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  back 
stairs  leading  up  to  tho  old  apartments  of  that  mansion. 
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THE  DEVONSHIRE  GEMS. 

This  Collection  was  formed  by  William  the  third  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  centiuy;  and, 
angmented  in  its  descent  to  the  present  possessor,  now  nom- 
bere  upwards  of  five  hundred  gems,  including  some  of  the 
finest  antiques,  both  in  cameo  and  in  intaglio,  as  yet  known 
to  the  world.  From  this  treasure,  eighty-eight  gems  of  the 
meet  beautiful  iu  material  and  tlie  most  interesting  in  sub- 
ject, were  selected  by  Mr.  Hancock  (whom  I  have  to  thank 
for  the  permission  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
suite),  and  mounted  (with  a  delicacy  of  taste  only  surpassed 
by  the  skill  of  the  workmanship)  in  a  complete  set  of  oma* 
ments,  to  be  worn,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Countess  of 
Granville,  lady  of  the  English  ambassador,  at  the  coronatiw 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia.  This  pariu^  consiRts  of 
seven  ornaments ; — a  Comb,  a  Bandeau,  a  Stootacher,  a 
Necklace,  a  Diadem,  a  Coronet,  and  a  Bracelet.  The 
setting  is  an  a<lmirable  reproduction  of  the  elaborately 
artistic  style  of  the  French  Renaissance,  most  carefully 
tnamelled,  and  enriched  with  brillianta  The  "  motive,"  to 
s]ioak  tvclmicttlly,  of  thu  whole  design,  was  the  original  fnuuu 
of  llie  poitrait  of  Ifui'cn  Kliziibeth,  exeiuted  by  licr  own 
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jeweller  Hilliard,  now  forming  the  eliief  ornament  (quite 
in  its  pristine  state)  of  the  Dimlem,  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced  without  the  slightest  alteration.  The  other  stones, 
I  am  informed,  were  all  loose  when  selected  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  out  this  most  fortunate  idea.  It  was  justly 
observed  at  the  time,  "  that  Moore's  oft  quoted  line, — 

*  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,' 

never  had  a  closer  application  than  to  the  matchless  parure 
worn  by  the  lady  of  our  ambassador  at  the  recent  coronation 
at  Moscow.  While  others  were  vicing  in  the  splendour  of 
their  jewels,  in  which  the  Kussian  imperial,  princely,  and 
noble  families  are  very  rich,  none  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  the  Countess  of  Granville,  whose  parure  was  the 
triumph  of  art  over  mere  material  wealth.  Others  displayed 
a  perfect  blaze  of  diamonds,  but  it  was  for  the  English  lady 
to  assert  a  higher  splendour ;  and  if  their  jewels  were  the 
more  costly,  hers  were  positively  priceless.  For  while  lost 
diamonds  may  be  replaced,  each  of  these  fine  gems  is  unique, 
and  so  far  has  the  gem-engraver's  art  been  lost,  that  there 
exists  no  artist  who  could  produce  anything  to  compare  with 
the  choice  works  of  the  Cinque-Cento  period,  much  less  with 
the  higher  and  more  unattainable  excellence  of  the  best 
times  of  ancient  Greek  or  Eoman  art.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  of  the  Duke  to  have  had  constructed,  out  of  this  rich 
store  of  art-treasures,  a  suite  of  personal  decorations  fit  for 
the  adornment  of  queen  or  empress.  To  any  one  who  has 
not  seen  these  exquisite  ornaments,  the  impression  likely  to 
be  conveyed  by  imagining  a  series  of  cameos  combined — in 
a  necklace  for  instance— is,  that  it  would  be  somewhat  mono- 
tonous and  heavy.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact ; 
and  we  were  especially  gratified  with  three  of  its  features, — 
the   admirable  harmony   with  diversity    of  colour  giving  a 
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{>eculiarlY  soft  aud  mellow  tone  to  the  ensemble,  the  agree- 
able forms  of  contour  selected,  and  the  exceedingly  light  and 
elegant  mountings,  wholly  free  &om  heaviness  or  dullness  of 
effect" 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  meet 
important  of  these  gems,  following  the  order  in  which  they 
are  numbered  in  the  descriptive  catalogue. 

The  Comb. — No.  2  is  a  small  and  delicately  worked  cameo, 
Head  of  Leander :  an  early  work  ;  probably  Greek. 

No.  4.  A  portrait  of  Charles  L,  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  the  decline  of  the  newly  revived  art,  and  very  rare. 

No.  G.  A  large  cameo ;  bold  antique  work ;  a  Centaur 
bearing  a  Bacchante  on  his  back. 

No.  7.  The  principal  ornament  of  this  piece  is  the  famous 
portrait  intaglio  of  Sapor,  on  a  beautiful  Amethyst  of  un- 
common dimensions;  the  finest  relic  in  existence  of  later 
Persian  art  The  monarch  appears  with  the  usual  stem 
expression  of  face  seen  in  all  the  Persian  regal  portraits,  his 
beard  elaborately  curled,  his  hair  falling  in  long  ringlets, 
and  his  head  covered  with  a  tiara  edged  with  pearls.  Around 
run  two  lines  of  well  cut  Pelilevi  letters. 

No.  8  is  one  of  the  finest  camei  of  the  collection :  a  Faun 
balancing  his  yomigster  on  his  right  foot  The  attitudes  of 
the  pair  most  natural,  and  the  anatomical  forms  rendered 
with  the  greatest  knowledge  and  exactness.  This  is  to  all 
appearance  a  work  of  the  Greek  period.  The  design  is  cut 
in  the  white  stratum  upon  a  dark  ground. 

The  Bandeau. — Of  tliis  the  central  ornament  is  the  fer- 
famed  work  of  Dioscorides,  known  as  "  The  Diomede,  master 
of  the  Palladium.'*  The  hero  appears  seated,  with  one  leg 
extended,  and  contemplating  the  statue  placed  on  a  cippus 
before  him.  The  intaglio,  on  a  large  red  Sard,  is  in  some- 
what sliallow  relief,  and  certainly  not  equal  in  merit  to  tht' 
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portraits  by  the  same  engraver.  The  signature  of  the  artist 
is,  however,  antique  beyond  all  suspicion ;  and  for  this 
historical  recommendation  (another  instance  of  the  value  of 
a  name),  the  stone  was  purchased,  it  is  said,  for  lOOOf.  by 
the  founder  of  the  collection.  The  characters  are  extremely 
minute  and  well-formed,  agreeing  with  those  inscribed  on 
his  portraits  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Maecenas.  Probably 
firom  the  exaggerated  idea  one  had  conceived  beforehand  of 
the  transcendent  excellence  of  this  artist  from  the  sight  of 
his  heads  (in  which  doubtless  his  forte  lay),  the  first  view  of 
this  group  is  rather  disappointing,  although  had  it  been 
nameless  it  would  present  much  to  admire. 

To  keep  fitting  company  with  this  most  precious  antique, 
the  other  stones  mounted  in  the  bandeau  have  been  selected 
from  those  the  most  valuable  in  material  of  the  whole 
number  employed.  They  are  Oriental  precious  stones  of 
imcommon  beauty,  and  are  rather  lessened  than  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  work  upon  them,  which  (in  accordance  with  the 
usual  rule)  is  always  found  the  best  on  the  cheapest  stones, 
when  these  are  truly  of  antique  date. 

No.  8.  A  Sapphire  of  the  most  perfect  quality,  with  a 
head  of  Augustus ;  a  very  deep  intaglio,  and  apparently  good 
work  of  his  period, — certainly  the  finest  stone  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen  engraved  upon. 

And  the  same  remark  as  to  the  quahty  of  the  stone  will 
apply  to  No.  11,  a  superb  Emerald  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude. It  is  cut  into  a  full-faced  Medusa's  Head,  in  very  high 
relief,  and  is  probably  of  Roman  work.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  decide  upon  the  antiquity  of  this  class  of 
camei  in  the  precious  stones,  the  surfaces  of  which  bid 
defiance  to  the  changes  wrought  by  time  in  all  the  varieties 
of  the  quartz  species :  but  in  this  instance,  besides  the 
extreme  grandeur  of  the  treatment  and  boldness  of  the  lines, 
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i:  if  iiLTiI-^  uriit^zir  tiat  «z<t  artist  of  the  Renaissance  wonld 
^■r  liiiuJitei  friflL  lis  pA-ir:ci  an  Emerald  o(  sach  high  in- 


hr  higbtT  then  than  now),  merely  as 
:iL  iriS!^  !•:•  dispiaT  his  skilL  however  great  might 
iskT-t  cvfiax  ijc  Prcvxa&jQ  &2  the  cciixrt  of  the  Pope  or  Medici 

X:6. 12  izii  14  are  two  Plasmas  or  Prases  of  Roman  work; 
•.crr  42.  Kurgoj  rf  Se23^«^  the  Other  of  Venus  Yietrix.  They 
hi.T-z  j'Ticoi^y  l«Er:n  iiitndiKed  fin*  their  ooloor's  sake,  being 
i^  f^«e>.-izirfis  €^  that  sem.  and  little  inferior  to  the  Emerald. 

Xo.  l-x  A  he^  vf  Silenns.  foll-£ftce,  on  Jacinth,  in  yeiy 
LizL  reli-f :  a  rery  spirited  work,  and  the  gem  erf  the  Teiy 
Qskest  qualiiy  f..>r  tint  and  brilliancy. 

No.  14.  An  inta^lix  head  of  a  yoath,  very  deeply  cut  on 
a  pole  octagonal  Sapf*hii^,  is  apparently  an  interesting 
example  of  the  style  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

But  No.  IT  may  claim  the  r^^pntation  of  being  the  meet 
valoable  intaglio,  as  far  as  its  material  is  concerned,  that 
graces  any  cabinet  of  gem&  It  is  a  perfect  Rnby  of  the 
most  delicious  cerise  colour,  weighing,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  eye,  three  carats,  and  consequently  of  enor- 
mous value  as  a  precious  stone.  The  Venus  and  Cupid 
engraved  upon  it  are  deeply  cut  in  the  usual  style  of  middle 
Roman  work,  but  the  figures  are  of  very  mediocre  execution, 
and  by  no  means  compensate  for  the  damage  done  to  the 
Ituby,  in  its  character  of  an  ornamental  jewel,  by  the  excision 
of  so  much  of  its  beauteous  surface.  The  corresponding 
stone,  No.  9  (at  the  other  extremity  of  the  bandeau),  is  also 
u  Ruby,  but  of  very  inferior  quality,  yet  the  intaglio  it  bears, 
a  Faun's  Head,  is  greatly  superior  to  this  in  point  of  art,  and 
of  much  earlier  date. 

In  the  Stomacher  the  gems  most  deserving  of  attention 
(where  all  is  good)  are, — 
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Na  23.  A  cameo,  white  on  a  dark  ground,  a  Roman 
Emperor  seated  on  a  throne,  by  the  side  of  a  female  com- 
pletely veiled,  and  presenting  a  sword  to  a  warrior  standing 
before  him.  This  group  is  usually  explained  as  representing 
Tiberius  and  Drusus,  which,  however,  does  not  account  for 
the  introduction  of  the  veiled  lady.  A  more  probable  con- 
jecture of  its  meaning  is  that  the  investiture  of  Tiberius 
with  the  tribunician  power  by  his  stepfather  Augustus,  in  the 
presence  of  Livia  (who  always  appears  veiled  in  her  portraits), 
is  here  expressed.  As  a  work  of  art  nothing  can  exceed  this 
cameo  iu  accurate  drawing  and  delicate  finish.  The  figures 
are  kept  in  flat  relief. 

No.  24.  A  profile  of  Alexander ;  white,  on  a  pinkish  ground, 
in  flat  relief,  and  of  a  style  nearly  coeval  with  his  times. 

No.  25.  An  Europa  carried  upon  the  Bull,  preceded  and 
followed  by  Tritons  sounding  their  conchs ;  at  her  feet  are 
dolphins,  and  in  the  rear  are  two  Cupids,  one  seated  on  a 
dolphin  and  carrying  a  crown  ;  in  the  background  is  a  very 
elaborate  landscape ;  all  the  figures  are  a  pure  white  on  a  dark 
ground.  This  cameo  is  a  mastcipiece  of  the  Cinque-Cento 
school  in  its  fullest  perfection;  admirable  in  composition, 
and  exquisitely  finished  in  every  part :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  picture 
worked  out  in  an  Onyx,  and  bears  no  resemblance  in  its 
treatment  to  the  simplicity  of  antique  works  in  the  same 
material. 

No.  26  is  a  very  large  intaglio  of  Mars,  in  Lapis-lazuli  of 
the  finest  colour,  apparently  a  work  of  the  Kenaissance. 

No.  29.  Head  of  Minerva,  the  helmet  ornamented  with 
the  group  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  of  which  the  wings  form 
the  crest  of  the  helmet.  A  work  full  of  the  grotesque  vigour 
of  the  Florentine  Cinque-Cento,  and  cut  on  a  remarkably 
beautiful  Onyx,  the  brown  and  white  layers  of  which  have 
been  emj)loyed  with  the  greatet^t  iskill,  and  produce  a  very 
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striking  effect,  so  that  tliis  cameo  arrests  the  eye  before  any 
of  the  other  more  important  gems  momited  in  this  ornament 

No.  30.  A  seated  figure  of  Clotho  with  her  distaff;  a 
cameo  in  high  relief,  and  the  body,  completely  nude,  most 
exquisitely  modelled  in  the  white  stratum  upon  the  dark 
ground  of  an  Onyx;  this  is  evidently  an  antique  of  the 
Grecian  period. 

No.  31.  A  large  Sard  intaglio,  Ganymede  feeding  the 
Eagle,  is  good  Boman  work,  on  a  splendid  stone  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  richness  of  colour. 

The  Necklace  is  composed  of  twenty-one  gems,  set  in 
separate  collets,  and  suspended  from  a  plaited  gold-chain,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  pair  of  intagli  of  a  red  colour  (Sards 
or  Garnets)  hang  between  each  cameo,  so  as  to  afford  the 
required  contrast  of  tints.  Amongst  these  intagli  I  noticed 
some  apparently  of  exquisite  work,  and  fine  Greek  gem& 
The  camei,  more  easily  examined  than  these,  of  which  the 
delicate  mounting  renders  the  taking  impressions  impossible, 
present  the  following  interesting  gems. 

No.  36.  A  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  white  on  a  dark 
ground ;  the  hair,  edges  of  the  ruff,  and  ornaments  on  the 
dress,  are  rendered  in  a  brown  layer.  This  is  ascribed,  with 
justice,  to  Coldore,  and  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  latest 
Cinque-Cento  camei,  the  bust  being  in  high  relief,  and  the 
projections  very  much  rounded  off  and  polished. 

No.  39.  A  Venus  and  Satyr,  of  the  Cinque-Cento,  a  very 
beautiful  Onyx,  the  pinky  layers  of  which  have  been  used 
with  great  effect  for  the  flesh  of  the  figures. 

No.  41.  A  Venus  Victrix ;  a  beautiful  antique. 

No.  42.  Portrait  of  Tiberius,  forming  the  centre  of  the 
necklace.  A  fine  Eomau  gem :  the  head  is  white  on  a  dark 
ground ;  the  laurel  wreath,  and  the  border  surrounding  the 
cameo,  are  brown ;  outside  the  border  is  an  Arabic  inscription, 
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with  the  name  of  AInaser  Abu  Saadal  Mahammed,  a  Mam- 
luk  prince  of  Cairo  about  1496. 

No.  48,  a  most  interesting  cameo,  is  a  portrait  of 
Edward  VI.,  fiill  face,  in  flat  relief,  white  on  a  dark  ground, 
the  cap  and  dress  brown.  The  work  is  very  delicate,  and 
the  Sardonyx  one  of  the  finest  quality.  The  reverse  has  the 
same  portrait  in  intaglio. 

No.  51,  another  excellent  Cinque-Cento  work,  is  Mutius 
Scaevola  brought  before  Porsenna.  The  group  consists  of 
the  king,  Scaevola,  and  two  warriors,  and  is  cleverly  executed 
in  white  on  a  dark  ground. 

Of  the  Diadem,  also  set  with  twenty-one  stones,  intagli  and 
camei,  the  most  attractive  are, — 

No.  57.  A  cameo  bust,  white  on  a  dark  ground,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  still  set  in  the  original  enamelled  locket,  and 
containing,  at  the  bscck,  two  much  faded  miniatures,  by 
Hilliard,  of  the  queen  and  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  ornament  was  worn  by  the  queen  her- 
self. The  cameo  is  as  usual  ascribed  to  Valerio  Belli,  II 
Vicentino ;  who,  by  the  wa^,  died  in  1546,  or  twelve  years 
before  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  who  besides  never  was  in 
England.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  a  work  of  Coldore,  who  is 
known  to  have  executed  portraits  of  Elizabeth  for  his  master 
Henry  IV. ;  for  its  treatment  is  altogether  in  the  style  of 
his  period,  not  in  the  early  and  stiflf  manner  of  II  Vicentino's 
age. 

No.  63,  the  principal  or  centre-piece  of  the  diadem,  may 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  antique  camei  in  existence. 
The  subject  is  a  Victory  in  her  car,  and  rarely  has  an  Onyx 
of  so  fine  a  quality  had  all  its  capabilities  brought  into 
employment  with  such  exquisite  slrill.  Victory  herself  is 
formed  in  the  blue  stratum,  her  drapery  in  the  brown  ;  one 
of  the  horses  is  of  a  bluish  tinge,  the  other  brown  and  white 
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with  the  mane  blue.  The  work  is  in  verv  flat  relief,  so  as 
to  take  advautage  of  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  coloured 
strata  of  the  stone  ;  and  is,  besides,  of  so  smooth  and  polished 
a  surface,  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  enamels  fused  upon  a 
dark  ground,  rather  than  that  of  a  design  worked  out  of  so 
obdurate  a  substance.  On  the  back  of  the  Onyx  a  Cinque- 
Cento  artist  has  engraved  a  Eiver  god,  the  Amo ;  a  clever 
performance,  and  affording  a  useful  comparison,  as  regards 
its  treatment  and  mechanical  execution,  with  the  matchless 
Greek  work  on  the  other  face  of  the  stone.  This  gem  also 
retains  its  enamelled  Florentine  setting. 

No.  66,  admirable  for  its  historic  interest^  rarity,  and 
workmanship,  represents  busts  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three 
children ;  worked  out  in  the  flat  and  minute  manner  of  the 
early  portrait  camei  already  treated  of.  The  king  is  re- 
presented in  full  face,  a  most  characteristic  likeness ;  his 
children  in  profile.  The  figures  are  in  white  on  a  dark 
ground,  the  ornaments  of  the  caps  and  dresses  in  brown, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  this  early  school.  It  would 
be  highly  interesting  to  ascertaiiPif  any  Italian  artist,  capable 
of  executing  so  excellent  a  performance,  ever  visited  England 
in  this  reign ;  or  if  these  portraits  were  done  after  miniatures 
transmitted  by  Henry  to  Paris  or  to  Florence.* 

Of  the  intagli  set  in  the  diadem,  three  are  heads  of 
Socrates,  one  of  Greek  the  others  of  Boman  work,  showing 
how  plentiful  were  the  portraits  of  this  philosopher  in  every 
age  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Coronet  is  made  up  of  smaller  gems,  principally  intagli. 
The  camei  introduced  are  all  Heads,  generally  finely  finished 
and  antique  performances,  of  wliich  the  best  is  the  bust  of 


'  At  present  the  TJoman  cameo-  for  brooches,  bracelets,  &c.,  after  pbo- 
cutters,  Saolini  for  example,  produce  tographic  likenesses  sent  to  them  as 
very  faithful  portrait-camel  in  shell     models  from  distant  coimtriea. 
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Clytie,  No.  74.  One  intaglio  deserves  particular  notice,  a 
Head  of  Hercules  on  Lapis-lazuli,  No.  79,  a  gem  of  the  best 
Boman  style,  but  which,  at  a  later  period,  has  been  converted 
into  an  amulet,  by  engraving  on  the  reverse  a  scarabeus  and 
the  sacred  name  abfasae,  as  was  common  in  tlie  fifth  century. 
The  front  of  the  Bracelet  is  set  with  three  red  stones.  Of 
these  the  centre  one  is  a  Carbuncle  of  extraordinary  size,  and 
of  the  richest  colour,  but  engraved,  in  the  usual  rude  Boman 
manner  of  the  work  in  this  material,  with  a  Muse  tuning  her 
lyre.  At  each  side  are  Cinque-Cento  busts  in  half  relief  on 
smaller  stones,  one  a  Carbuncle  the  other  a  Sard,  selected 
for  their  beauty  of  colour,  and  which  harmonise  admirably 
with  the  magnificent  centre  gem. 


A  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EUROPEAN 
COLLECTIONS. 

FRENCH  COLLECTION.       (CLARAC.) 

Many  of  the  finest  gems  of  the  Cabinet  des  Antiques  liavo 
been  in  France  from  time  immemorial ;  or  at  least  the  dates 
st  which  they  were  brought,  and  tlie  names  of  the  persons 
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to  whom  they  are  due,  are  still  subjects  of  dispute.     The 
greatest  portion  of  them  proceed  from  the  munificence  of  the 
various  kings  of  France,  and  from  the  travels  undertaken  at 
their  command;  others  were  presents  made  to  themselves, 
and  given  by  them  to  the  public :  many  also  are  the  fruits  of 
conquest.    St  Louis,  as  well  as  others  of  the  Crusader  princes, 
brought  back  some  of  them  from  the  East     The  covcts  of 
their  Missals,  and  of  their  choice  MSS.,  were  adorned  with 
them,  a  few  of  which  are  still  preserved.    Charles  V.,  and  his 
brother  the  Due  de  Berri,  were  passionately  fond  of  jewels, 
and  their  treasuries  were  extremely  rich  both  in  engraved 
gems  and  in  precious  stones,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  curious 
inventory    of  the   jewels   of  Charles   V.,   existing   in   the 
Bibliotheque    Eoyale.      Francis   I.,  to  whom  France  owes 
so  many  masterpieces  of  antique  sculpture  (procured  by  his 
orders  in  Italy  through  his  agents  Primaticcio  and  Cellini), 
and  who,  as  Vasari  phrases  it,  had  made  another  Eome  of 
Fontainebleau,  drew  also  out  of  Italy  and  other  countries 
an  immense  number  of  engraved  gems,  for  which  he  paid 
vast  prices.     Thus  the  taste  for  them  was  difiiised  amongst 
his  courtiers :  they  adorned  the  arms,  the  chains,  the  caps, 
the  doublets  of  the  warriors,  and  served  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  of  the 
nobility.     Henri  11.  and  Catherine  dei  Medici  followed  the 
example  of  Francis  I. ;  and  the  latter  queen  had  brought 
with  her  from  Florence  a  quantity  of  fine  engraved  stones. 
It  was  Charles  IX.  who  first  united  them  in  one  collection 
in  the  Louvre,  and  formed  there  the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities, 
which,  having  been  plundered  and  dispersed  shortly  after, 
was  no  longer  in  existence  at  the  accession  of  Henri  IV. 
This  great  prince  re-established   it;    he   summoned  fit)m 
Provence   a  learned  antiquary,  M.  de  Bigarris,    with  the 
intention  of  purchasing  the  large  collection  of  medals  and 
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gems  made  by  this  amateur,  in  order  to  uiiito  it  to  tlie 
remains  of  the  former  royal  collection  at  l^ontainohloau, 
where  the  royal  library  was  then  kept.  This  design  was 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  tliis  prince,  and 
was  not  resumed  until  the  reign  of  Ijonis  XIV.  His  undo, 
Graston  d'Orleans,  had  bequeathed  him  liis  own  collection, 
including,  amongst  other  antiquities,  a  considerable  number 
of  gems  coming  partly  from  that  of  the  president  l)e  M<»ines, 
a  selection  out  of  the  two  tliousand  ounrraved  stones  «rot  to- 
gether  by  Louis  Chaduc  in  Italy.  This  cabiiu^t  was  at  first 
deix)8ited  in  the  Louvre;  Colbert,  in  KJ04,  replaced  it  in  tin* 
Blbliotheque  lloyale.  Louis  XIV.  purchasc<l  antique  gems 
from  all  quarters,  including  the  colh^ction  of  iiualdi,  and 
that  formed  in  the  East  by  31.  do  IMonceaux.  Ijouvois,  in 
1684,  removed  the  cabinet  of  gems  and  uK^dals  to  Versaill<*s, 
and  appointed  M.  de  Carcavy  keeper  of  it.  Louis  XIV. 
often  amused  himself  with  the  examination  of  these  treasures, 
and  added  to  them  the  collections  of  31.  de  llarlai,  of  31. 
Oursel,  and  of  Thomas  le  Comte.  31.  de  IJaiussant,  keeper 
of  the  cabinet  at  Versailles,  also  made  some  important 
additions  to  the  number;  and  this  care,  after  his  deatli,  was 
followed  up  by  Oudinet,  deceased  1712,  Simon  (171!>),  and 
afterwards  bv  C.  de  Boze.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Louis  XIV.  had  made  the  purchase  of  the  s})lendid 
collection  of  Lauthier  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  formed  with  great 
taste,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Peirese,  whose 
own  gems  Lauthier  had  purchased.  Now  idso  Louis  XIV. 
bought  the  cabinet  of  Bagan-is,  formerly  treated  for  by 
Henri  IV.,  as  already  noticed.  The  famous  signet  of  31. 
Angelo  belonged  to  the  Lauthier  Collection.  The  various 
travels,  in  the  interest  of  science,  of  Nointel,  Imcas,  De  la 
Croix,  and  Vaillant,  all  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  this 
sovereign,  and  at  an  enonnous  cost,  greatly  contributed  to 

s 
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enrich  tiie  Cabinet  of  Antiquities.  It  was  still  farther 
augmented  by  the  purchase  of  the  medals  of  Pellerin  in 
1775 ;  by  the  bequest  of  the  collection  of  Caylus,  and  by  the 
acquisition  of  those  of  Foureault ;  and  by  the  union  of  that 
of  St.  Genevieve  in  1796.  The  total  numl>er  of  the  gems  is 
1388,  thus  classified: — 

634  Intagli,  of  which  160  are  heads;  474  various  subjects. 
139  Camoi  of  the  Greek  School :  66  heads ;  73  various  subjects. 

58  Camei  of  the  lioman:  51  heads;  7  various  subjects. 
172  Modem  lutagli  (suspected)  :  99  heads;  73  subjects. 

33  Modem  Intagli :  12  heads;  21  subjects. 

93  Camei.  supposed  modem,  of  Roman  portraits. 

63  Camei,  subjects  fix>m  modem  historj'. 

16  Camei  of  devotional  subjects. 

57  Camei  of  various  subjects. 
9  Mediaeval  Camei :  2  heads  ;  7  various  subjects. 

Amongst  these  the  names  present  themselves  of  the 
engravei-s, — Dioscorides,  Evodus,  Glycon,  Gnaeus,  Hyllus, 
Midias,  Pamphilus,  Panaeus,  Aulus  (the  last  modem).  The 
intagli  of  this  cabinet  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the 
material  as  mucli  as  by  the  variety  of  their  subjects.  Many 
of  them  hold  the  first  rank  among  antique  engraved  gems, 
— such  are  the  Achilles  Citharedus  of  Pamphilus,  the 
Dionysiac  Bull  of  Hyllus,  the  Julia  Titi  of  Evodus,  formerly 
belonging  to  St.  Denis,  and  the  signet  of  M.  Angelo.  And 
as  regards  camei,  nothing  can  be  cited  as  sur|)a8sing  in 
volume  of  the  stone  and  in  excellence  of  workmanship  the 
following : — the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus  (known  as  the  Agate 
of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  brought  to  France  by  Baldwin  II.  in 
1244) ;  the  Apotheosis  of  Germanicus,  which  came  ih>m 
Constantinople,  and  was  treasured  for  seven  hundred  years 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Evre  at  Tours,  until  presented  to 
Louis  XI Y.  in  1084;  the  Augustus,  tlio  Annius  Vorus,  the 
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Jnpiter  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  and  the  vase  of  Sar- 
donyx, designated  as  the  vase  of  Ptolemy,  or  of  St.  Denis. 

BERLIN. 

The  immense  collection  of  Berlin  (by  far  the  largest 
existing)  is  formed  ont  of  the  united  cabinets  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  of  Stosch  (in 
number  3544  stones  and  pastes,  purchased  by  Frederick 
the  Great  for  30,000  ducats),  of  Bartoldy  (entirely  antique 
pastes),  and  of  later  acquisitions,  forming  the  enormous  total 
of  4490  stones  and  848  pastes.  Of  these  are  classified  3634, 
being  the  intagli  alone,  as  follows : — 

1.  Egyptian  and  Oriental :  gems  165  ;  pastes  31. 

2.  Etruscan  and  Early  Greek  :  gems  151 ;  pastes  30. 

3.  Greek  and  Roman  Keligion :  gems  1141  ;  pastes  355. 

4.  Monuments,  heroes :  gems  263  ;  pastes  172. 

5.  Histoncal  subjects :  gems  190  ;  pastes  70. 

6.  Ancient  domestic  life  :  gems  138  ;  pastes  71. 

7.  Arms,  vases,  instruments,  masks :  gems  297  ;  pastes  66. 

8.  Animals:  gems  316;  pastes  47. 

9.  Inscriptions,  Abraxas  :  gems  1 25 ;  pastes  6. 

Of  these  310  gems  and  115  pastes  present  heads,  and  2470 
gems  and  733  pastes,  various  subjects.  Amongst  them  occur 
the  artists'  names  of  Agathangelus,  Agathopus,  Alexa- 
Apollonides,  Aulus,  Cratenis,  Diodes,  Diodoru's,  Deuton, 
Gnaeus,  Hellenus,  Hermaiscus,  Hyllus,  Seleucus,  Solon. 

The  finest  gems,  to  the  number  of  1100,  are  mounted  in 
gold,  the  rest  in  silver.  Of  stones  retaining  their  antique 
settings  there  are  65,  twenty-five  of  which  are  rings.  Set  in 
silver  antique  rings  are  9,  in  bronze  15,  in  iron  26,  in  lead  1. 
By  the  side  of  each  intaglio  is  placed  a  cast  from  it  in  plaster, 
the  only  mode  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  beauties  or 
defects  of  an  engraving  when  it  can  only  be  examined,  but 
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not  be  taken  in  the   hand.      From   Berlin    this    plan  was 
introduced  into  the  collection  of  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris. 

FLORENCE. 

The  collection  commenced  by  Lorenzo  grew  up  under  the 
patronage  of  the  succeeding  princes  of  the  Medici  family, 
especially  of  Cosmo  III.,  until  it  has  attained  the  number, 
according  to  Maflfei,  of  nearly  three  thousand  gems.  Besides 
many  camei  of  rare  beauty,  it  possesses  14  heads  or  busts 
in  full  relief,  in  Turquois,  Agate,  Sardonyx,  and  Lapis-lazuli. 
The  names,  supposed  of  artists,  occur  on  23  intagli  and  2 
camei. 

Gori,  in  the  *  Museum  Florentinum,'  has  described  1010 
intagli  and  181  camei,  of  those  most  valuable  for  art  or 
subject  in  this  collection. 


Hercules  aad  the  Stymphalian  Bird*. 


ITALIAN   COLLECTIONS. 

The  Strozzi  Cabinet  contained,  says  Visconti,  a  larger 
number  of  first-class  works  than  any  other  of  the  same  nature. 
Amongst  them  was  the  Hercules  of  Gnaeus,  the  Medusa  of 
Solon,  that  of  Sosthenes,  the  Esculapius  of  Aulus,  the  Ger- 
manicus  of  Epitynchanus,  the  Muse  of  Allion,  and  the  Satyr 
of  Scylax ;  and  many  others  without  names  but  of  the  very 
highest  merit.  This  cabinet  was  attached,  by  the  will  of  its 
founder,  to  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  at  Eome,  whence  it  could  not 
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be  removed  without  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  It  is  now 
dispersed,  but  the  best  gems  have  passed  into  the  Blacas 
Collection.  The  Ludovisi  gems,  belonging  to  the  Prince  di 
Piombino,  include  many  of  great  value,  both  antique  and 
Cinque-Cento  works,  but  its  chief  glory  is  the  Demosthenes 
of  Dioscorides.  A  set  of  casts  of  68  of  the  finest  are  procur- 
able at  Bome. 

The  Cavalier  Azara,  Spanish  minister,  possessed  (1796)  a 
collection  formed  by  himself  at  great  cost  and  with  much 
intelligence,  and  rich  in  many  camei  and  intagli,  valuable 
either  for  instruction  or  for  their  workmanship. 

The  Vatican  Collection,  though  accumulated  more  by  means 
of  chance  acquisitions  than  by  selection,  includes  many 
examples  of  gems  of  great  volume  and  of  excessive  rarity. 
The  catalogue  prepared  by  Visconti  for  publication,  but  un- 
fortunately lost,  filled  two  folio  volimies,  which  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  great  riches  of  this  collection,  access  to  which  is 
so  diflBcult  to  be  obtained  that  few  visitors  of  the  Vatican  are 
aware  of  its  existence. 


MODERN  GEM-ENGRAVERS. 

( lYiucipally  abridged  from  Mariette,  *  Pienvs  GravcfH,"  1.  114.) 

The  earliest  artist  in  this  line,  mentioned  by  Vasari,  is 
Giovanni  delle  Camiole^  who  worked  at  Florence,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  in  the  latter  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  His  masterpiece  was  a  head  oi  Fra 
Savonarola^  cut  upon  a  large  Camelian.' 

Domenico  dei  Camei  had  engraved  at  Milan  a  portrait  of 


7   Mertens-Schaafbausen  Collec-  of  the  time  of  the  Medici.     Hieron. 
tioD,  B.  180,  Carnelian.     Bust  of  a  Savonarola  ?   (Is  this  the  gem  men- 
Monk  ;  on  the  right  the  letter  |,  on  tioncd  by  Vasari  ?) 
the  left  S»  Gothic  form.     Fine  work 
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Ludovico  II  Moro,  on  a  Balais  Buby,  ten  lines  in  diameter, 
about  this  period,  or  a  little  later. 

Pietro  Maria,  da  Pescia  in  Tuscany,  worked  at  Borne  for 
Leo  X,     He  was  the  friend  of  M.  Angelo. 

Michelino  also  flourished  there  at  the  same  time. 

Matteo  del  Benedetti,  died  1523,  was  a  celebrated  gem- 
engraver  of  Bologna,  and  is  praised  by  Achillini  in  his 
'  Viridario.' 

Francia  the  painter,  of  the  same  city,  is  also  said  to  have 
worked  in  this  line. 

Marc.  Attio  Moretti  also  flourished  there  about  1495.  He 
is  praised  by  Achillini,  agd  invited  by  lo.  Baptist  Pio,  in  a 
Latin  elegy  (1509),  to  engrave  the  portrait  of  his  Chloris. 

Caradosso  of  Milan,  and  his  assistant  Fumiua  of  Bologna, 
are  placed  by  Pomponius  Gauricus  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century)  on  a  level  with  Pyrgoteles  and  Dioscorides. 

Severe  da  Bavenna  is  however  set  above  all  others  by  this 
writer,  who  styles  him  sculptor,  scalptor,  chelator.  He  is  pro- 
bably the  scholar  of  Marc.  Antonio  who  engraved  the  copper- 
plates with  the  monogram  s.  R. 

Leonardo  da  MilanOy  mentioned  with  praise  by  Camillo 
Leonardo,  is  probably  Da  Vinci,  the  universal  genius  who, 
besides  goldsmith's  work,  may  have  tried  his  powers  in  this 
branch  of  art.® 

Jacopo  Tagliacame  of  Geneva  is  supposed  to  have  engraved 
the  numerous  portraits  of  Genoese  nobles  of  that  age,  which 
it  was  then  the  fashion  to  use  as  seals. 

Henri  Engelhart  of  Nurnberg,  a  friend  of  A.  Durer^s,  was 
famous  for  engraving  coats-of-arms  on  gems. 

CHo,  Bernardi  di  Castel  Bolognese,  engraved  for  Duke 


'  I  have  sceu  an  enamelled  pen-     certainly  dues  bear  bis  usual  mono- 
daut  jewel  ascribed  to  Da  Vinci ;  it     (;ram. 
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Alfonso  of  Ferrara  the  attack  on  the  Fort  of  Bastia,  where  the 
latter  had  been  dangerously  wounded.  He  also  cut  the  dies 
for  the  medals  of  the  same  prince.  Paulus  Jovius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Kome,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the  Cardinal 
Ippolito  dei  Medici  and  Clement  VII.,  for  whom  he  executed 
several  medals,  highly  commended  by  CeUini  liimself,  as  well 
as  many  intagli  on  gems.  After  the  death  of  the  Cardinal 
in  1535,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese,  grandson  of  Paul  HI.,  for  whom  he  executed  nume- 
rous intagli,  chiefly  in  Rock  Crystal,  in  which  he  worked  with 
great  facility.  Some  of  these  are  still  to  be  seen  (1750)  set 
in  a  cross  and  two  candlesticks  of  silver,  presented  by  the 
Cardinal  to  St.  Peter's*  On  the  foot  of  each  are  three  circular 
intagli  representing  diiBFerent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  designs  for  which  were  probably  furnished  by  the  painter, 
Perin  del  Vago.  His  best  pieces  were  a  Tityus  torn  by  the 
Vulture,  now  in  the  Strozzi  Cabinet,  and  the  Fall  of  Phaeton, 
both  made  for  Cardinal  Ippolito  from  the  designs  of  M.  Angelo. 
Another  celebrated  work  of  liis  was  his  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of  Ottavio  Famese.  He  died  (1555) 
at  Faenza,  whither  he  had  retired  upon  his  fortune :  aged 
sixty. 

Matteo  del  Nazaro  of  Verona  worked  in  France  for  Francis  I. 
He  had  been  pupil  of  Avanzi  and  Mondella,  both  Veronese 
gem-engravers,  the  former  of  whom  was  famed  at  Kome  for 
his  camei  and  Carneh'an  intagli ;  and  a  Nativity  by  him,  on 
Lapis-lazuli,  had  been  sought  after  by  Isabella  Gonzaga, 
Duchess  of  Urbino,  the  first  patroness  of  Eaffaele.  Matteo's 
first  work  of  note  was  a  Crucifixion  on  Bloodstone,  so  managed 
that  the  spots  of  the  stone  represented  the  blood  issuing  from 
the  woimds,  and  which  became  the  property  of  Isabella  d'Este 
of  Mantova.  At  the  French  Court  he  chiefly  engraved  camei, 
the  fashionable  ornament  of  the  day.     A  head  of  Deianira  by 
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liim  was  greatly  admired,  in  which  the  various  layers  of  the 
Agate  gave  the  different  colours  of  the  flesh,  the  hair,  and 
the  lion's  hide  drawn  over  her  head.  He  also  executed  for 
Francis  a  portable  Oratory  adorned  with  numerous  gems,  and 
bas-reliefs  and  statuettes  in  gold.  He  set  so  high  a  value  on 
liis  works  that  he  gave  them  away  as  presents  rather  than 
submit  to  what  he  considered  too  low  an  offer ;  and  is  said  to 
have  broken  to  pieces  a  fine  cameo  which  had  not  been 
accepted  by  a  nobleman  under  such  circumstances.  After 
the  battle  of  Pavia  he  returned  to  Verona  with  his  fortune ; 
but  was  recalled  to  Paris  by  Francis  immediately  upon  the 
recovery  of  his  freedom,  was  made  Head  Engraver  to  the  Mint, 
and  died  at  Paris  soon  after  the  King,  in  1547. 

CHo.  Q-iacomo  Caraglio^  also  of  Verona,  at  first  a  copperplate 
engraver,  then  of  gems  and  medals ;  worked  for  Sigismond  L, 
King  of  Poland,  in  1539,  at  whose  court  he  was  still  living 
in  1569. 

Valeria  dei  Belliy  H  Vicentino,  engraved  equally  camei  and 
intagli  on  all  kinds  of  gems ;  but,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  age,  his  most  numerous  works  are  on  Bock  Crystal.  He 
also  cut  dies  for  medals,  both  modem  and  copies  of  the 
antique.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  numerous 
engravers  who  flourished  at  Rome  under  Clement  VTL,  before 
the  sack  of  that  city.  This  Pope  paid  him  2000  gold  scudi 
for  the  Crystal  coffer  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  Passion, 
and  which  he  presented  to  Francis  I.  at  his  interview  with 
him  at  Marseilles  on  the  oc(*iision  of  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
Caterina  dei  Medici  to  the  Dauphin.  Besides  this,  a  cross 
and  several  Crystal  vases  by  this  artist  were  presented  to  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence  by  Clement  He  after- 
wards was  employed  by  Paul  III  and  the  Cardinal  Famese. 
No  engraver  has  ever  been  so  industrious  or  so  expeditious  as 
^^^lerio.  and  his  works  were  long  emj)loyed  as  models  by  all 
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the  Italian  goldsmiths.  He  retired  to  Vieenza  with  an  ample 
fortune,  but  continued  to  work  at  his  profession  down  to  the 
very  close  of  liis  life  in  1546.  A  daughter  also  of  his  had 
been  instructed  by  him  in  the  art,  in  which  she  attained  con- 
siderable distinction. 

Marmita  tlie  Elder,  of  Parma,  a  painter,  engraved  many 
gems  after  the  antique.  Luigi  Marmita,  his  son,  liowever, 
greatly  surpassed  him ;  and  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Salviati 
at  Kome  was  distinguished  at  a  period  when  nothing  mediocre 
would  have  passed  muster  there.  His  most  famous  work  was 
a  cameo  head  of  Socrates ;  but  he  abandoned  gem-engraving 
for  the  more  profitable  trade  of  making  dies  fur  false  antique 
medals. 

Domenico  di  Polo,  of  Florence,  also  a  die-sinker,  afterwards 
engraved  gems.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  delle 
Camiole. 

Nanni  di  Prospero  delle  Camiole  is  also  named  by  Vasari 
as  a  painter,  "  the  son  of  Prospero  the  gem-engraver." 

Imigi  Anichini  of  Ferrara,  but  resident  at  Venice,  a  die- 
sinker,  engraved  gems  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision ;  the  smaller  their  size  the  more  spirit  did  his  intagli 
display. 

Alessandro  Cesari,  or  Cesati  (so  called  in  Vasari,  first  edi- 
tion), II  Greco,  surpassed  the  latter  artist  in  the  excellence  of 
his  drawing.  Besides  coin-dies  he  also  engraved  innumerable 
gems.  M.  Angelo  considered  his  medal  of  Paul  HI.  (reverse, 
Alexander  kneeling  before  the  High  Priest)  as  the  very  per- 
fection of  the  art,  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  advance. 
Vasari  names  a  portrait  of  Henri  II.,  an  intaglio  on  a  Cur- 
nelian  the  size  of  a  half-franc,  made  for  Cardinal  Farnese,  as 
one  of  his  best  works.  M.  Crozat  i)ossessed  a  cameo  portrait 
of  the  same  king  in  very  low  relief,  also  on  Carnelian,  in- 
scribeil  aaesanafos  EnoiEi.     Vasari  also  praises  his  portiaits 
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of  P.  L.  Farnene  i^uke  of  Castro,  his  son  Ottavio,  and  Car- 
dinal Faniese :  the  last  a  Iiead  in  gold  on  a  silver  ground. 
Three  cainei  are  also  commended — a  child,  a  lion,'  and  a 
woman  naked.  But  his  masterpiece,  according  to  Yasari,  was 
a  cameo  head  of  Phocion.  Tliis,  in  1750,  was  in  the  collection 
of  Sig.  Zaiietti  of  Venice,  and  was  still  regarded  as  the  most 
exquisite  of  any  works  of  that  kind. 

Giovanni  Antonio  dei  Rossi j  a  Milanese,  engraved  the  largest 
cameo  known  since  antique  times,  being  seven  inches  in  dia^ 
meter,  witli  portraits,  three-quarters  length,  of  Cosmo  L, 
Eleanora  of  Toledo,  and  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  their 
family.  Tliia  work,  says  Vasari,  established  the  reputation  of 
the  artist,  already  known  by  a  quantity  of  other  engraved 
gems. 

Misuroniy  Gasparo  and  Girolamo,  and  Jacomo  da  Trezzo, 
all  three  Milanese,  engraved  both  camei  and  intagli,  but 
chiefly  worked  at  vases  in  Agate  and  Jasper.  The  last  artist 
was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  portraits  on  gems. 
Marietti  cites  an  admirable  head  in  relief,  on  Calcedony,  of 
Philip  II.,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to  Madrid.  He  was 
employed  for  seven  years  in  making  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Escurial,  of  Agates,  Jaspers,  and  other  fine  stones,  all  found 
in  Spain,  and  was  allowed  to  place  liis  name  on  tlie  same  line 
with  the  King's  in  the  dedicatory  inscription  on  the  socle  of 
the  work.    Ho  is  said  even  to  have  engraved  on  the  diamond. 

Clemente  Birago^  another  Milanese,  patronised  by  the  same 
monarch,  has  however  a  better  claim  to  this  honour.  The 
testimony  of  both  Clusius  the  botanist  (who  had  known  him 
during  his  stay  in  Spain  in  1564),  and  of  Lomazzo  his  country- 
man, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  fact.     The  work 


»  In  the  Pulsky  Cabinet  is  a  most     AAESANAP02  EIIOIEI.     Can  ihiu 
singular  intaglio,  a  lion  in  his  den,     be  the  gem  praised  by  Vasari  ? 
full-faced,  on  a  burnt  onyx,  inscribed 
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was  a  portrait  of  Don  Carlos,  intended  as  a  present  to  Anna, 
daughter  of  Maximilian  U.,  his  betrothed  bride.  On  another 
diamond  he  also  had  engraved  the  arms  of  Spain  for  a  seal, 
for  the  same  prince. 

Tartarino  and  GHtUumo  Tavema,  of  Milan,  are  also  named 
by  Lomazzo :  the  first  as  a  good  engraver  of  camei,  the  second 
as  a  worker  on  Crystal,  Even  at  the  present  day  (1750)  the 
Milanese  excel  in  the  working  of  Crystal 

Annibal  Fontanay  died  at  Milan  1587,  was  famous  for  his 
camei  and  intagli,  and  made,  for  Wilhelm  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
a  Crystal  coflfer,  for  which  he  received  6000  scudi. 

Philippo,  called  Pippo  Santa  Croce,  a  shepherd  boy,  began 
by  carving  groups  on  plum  and  cherry  stones.  Count  Phil- 
lipin  Doria  brought  him  to  Genoa,  had  him  instructed  in 
drawing,  and  thus  he  became  an  engraver  in  gems. 

Antonio  Dordoni  of  Busetto  in  Parma,  died  1584  at  Kome, 
is  said  to  have  held  the  first  place  among  the  gem-eugravers 
of  that  age. 

Flaminim  NataliSj  probably  of  Liege,  an  admirable  en- 
graver of  coats-of-arms,  died  at  Eome  1596. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  art  now  began  to  fade  in  Italy,  but  flourished  in  (Ger- 
many under  the  patronage  of  Rudolph  II.,  of  whose  time  an 
infinity  of  vases  in  hard  stones  are  preserved  at  Vienna,  but 
nearly  all  of  Gothic  and  bizarre  forms.  The  chief  of  his 
artists  were  Lehman,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  engraving  on 
glass  as  a  recompense  for  his  discovery  of  that  art;  and 
MUeron,  created  a  noble  and  made  keeper  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Curiosities.  His  son  Denis  also  worked  for  the 
emperor  Matthias. 

Christopher  Schwaiger^  died  1600,  aged  sixty-eight,  is  coiu- 
pared  to  Pyrgoteles  for  his  talent  in  engraving,  in  the  verses 


i 
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beneath  his  i)ortrait  by  Luc  Iviliau.     He  probably  flourished 
at  Augsburgh. 

But  few  names  of  Italian  artists  of  this  century  are  known, 
yet  an  excellent  portrait  of  Paul  V.,  on  Camelian,  set  in  a 
ring,  preserved  in  the  Borghese  Palace,  proves  that  some 
good  masters  still  existed  in  his  time. 

ColdorS  however  was  indubitably  the  first  engraver  of  the 
century.  He  worked  at  Paris  for  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XHI. 
The  portrait  of  the  former  he  has  repeated  an  infinite  number 
of  times,  both  in  intaglio  and  in  cameo,  and  always  with  the 
same  finish  and  success  as  to  the  likeness.  liojigure%  by  him 
are  known,  his  works  being  exclusively  heads.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  invited  over  to  England  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
in  the  Crozat  Collection  is  a  cameo  head  of  that  princess  on 
Agate-Onyx,  evidently  by  this  artist  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Julien  de  Fontenay  mentioned  in  the  Lettres- 
patentes  of  December  22,  1608,  as  the  king's  valet  and  en- 
graver in  precious  stones — Colder^  being  a  nickname  derived 
either  from  his  dress  or  from  his  birthplace.  A  fine  portrait 
of  llichelieu,  on  a  Siriam  Garnet,  in  the  Crozat  Cabinet,  is 
probably  of  too  late  a  date  to  be  his  work,  and  is  besides  in 
somewhat  too  stiff"  a  manner. 

Maurice^  father  and  son,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Certain,  also 
flourished  imder  Louis  XIIL 

Borgognone  worked  at  Florence  for  the  Grand  Duke  aboot 
1670. 

Adoni,  at  Kome,  principally  engraved  clasped  hands  for  be- 
trothal rings. 

Bey^  at  the  end  of  the  century,  had  a  great  reputation  at 
Itorae  as  an  engraver  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  on  gems.  They 
speak  with  praise  of  his  portrait  of  Carlo  Albani,  brother  of 
Clement  XL,  and  of  the  seal  of  the  Marchese  Castel  San 
Vito. 


MODERN  OEM-ENGRAVKHR, 


EKiHTEENTH    CENTlTliV, 

Flamo  Sirletti.  died  at  Home  1737,  surpassed  all  modern 
artiste  in  the  fineness  of  his  touch,  and  approached  the  iiearet-t 
of  all  to  the  ancient  Greek  style.  He  excelled  in  portraits. 
His  best  was  one  of  Carlo  Maratta,  executed  for  Agostino 
Masnccio,  a  scholar  of  that  painter.  His  intagli  represent- 
ing antique  statues — the  Hercules  Famese,  the  Apollo,  the 
Giustiniani  Bacchus,  and  his  Laocuon — are  excellent  in  draw- 
ing and  in  finish.  This  last,  on  Amethyst,  was  bought  by 
Lord  Beaborough.  He  signed  lii.'s  works  *.  2.  Vettori  pos- 
sessed the  last  of  his  works,  a  Laughing  Faun  crowned  witli 
ivy.  His  two  sons,  Francesco  and  Raimondo,  followed  the 
same  profession  at  Itome. 

Cottami,  Giovanni  and  Carlo,  in  the  year  175U,  were  the 
most  distinguished  in  this  art  at  Rome.  The  elder,  according 
to  Stoflch,  engraved  the  head  of  Nero  on  a  Diamond  for  the 
Prior  Vaini.  Carlo  cut  on  the  same  gem  a  Leda,  and  a 
head  of  Antinous  for  the  King  of  Portugal.  His  style  is 
higldy  finished,  neither  too  stifl"  nor  too  loose ;  his  drawing 
correct,  his  portraits  the  flesh  itself,  and  very  like.  Nothing 
can  be  better  for  an  intaglio  than  his  portrait  of  the  Cardinal 
Spinola  on  an  Agate-Onyx,  though  Mariette  was  assiu-ed  that 
his  heads  of  the  Pretender  and  of  Carlo  Rene  Imporiali  are  quite 
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equal  to  it.  He  has  succeeded  better  than  any  of  the  moderns 
in  his  copies  of  antique  gems,  and  has  frequently  repeated  his 
head  of  Antinous.  Many  connoisseurs  have  been  deceived  by 
his  copies ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Strozzi  Medusa, 
made  in  1729  for  the  Cardinal  Polignac,  on  a  Calcedony  of 
the  same  size  and  colour  as  the  original,  and  imitated  even  to 
the  name  of  the  artist^®  Though  bom  at  Naples,  1703,  he 
always  lived  at  Rome,  where  he  had  a  brother  TommoM,  also 
a  skiKul  engraver  in  fine  stones. 

Domenico  Landi  was  also,  according  to  Vettori,  "  one  of  the 
most  famous  artists  at  present  in  the  same  city.*'  In  1716  he 
engraved  a  bust  of  Augustus,  on  Calcedony,  for  the  Marquis 
de  Fuentes,  Portuguese  ambassador;  in  1720  a  portrait  of 
N.  Duodo,  the  Venetian  envoy,  on  an  Emerald.  Two  gems, 
of  larger  dimensions  than  ring-stones,  by  him,  are  portraits  of 
Trajan,  Plotina,  Matidia,  Marciana,  facing  each  other;  and 
the  otlier  of  Severus,  Julia,  Caracalla,  and  Geta. 

F.  Ginghaio  of  Florence,  engraver  to  the  two  last  Dukes, 
living  at  Naples  in  1750. 

Ant,  Pichler,  established  since  1730  in  the  same  city. 

Girolamo  JRossi,  at  Livomo. 

Of  all  modem  engravers,  none  in  my  opinion  have  so  fully 
come  up  to  the  antique  style  as  Eega  of  Naples,  who  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  His  Hercules  Beposing  and 
his  Head  of  a  Bacchante  might  well  pass  for  genots  of  the  finest 
Greek  work,  were  it  not  for  his  signature  pefa  which  appears 


^  He  also  engraved  a  portrait  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  on  a 
large  and  fine  Sapphire.  But  what 
he  himself  considered  his  master- 
piece, and  which  cost  him  two  years 
and  a  half  of  constant  labour,  was  a 
table  Emerald,  with  the  head  of  the 
Pojie  on  one  aide  and  of  St.  Peter 


and  St.  Paul  on  the  other,  llie  gem 
is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  was 
designed  for  the  brooch  fastening  the 
cope  worn  by  his  Holiness  on  great 
festivals,  but,  after  once  wearing  it, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  San  Petronio  at  Bo- 
logna. 
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upon  them.  His  intagli  have  much  more  of  the  true  antique 
spirit  than  those  of  Pikler  or  Natter.  Visconti  is  of  opinion 
that  the  engravers  of  the  last  century  do  not  deserve  the 
eulc^ium  bestowed  on  them  by  Millin ;  the  artists  of  the 
Cinque-Cento  school,  such  as  Cesati  II  Greco,  Bernardi,  and 
Belli,  were  far  above  them  in  boldness  of  manner  and  in  accu- 
racy of  drawing.  Besides  this  they  had  a  style  of  their  own, 
or  at  least  that  of  the  contemporary  school ;  whereas  those  of 
our  day  possess  less  intelligence,  but  are  closer  imitators  of 
the  antique  in  their  composition  and  in  their  forms.  Rega 
however  Visconti  pronounces  a  most  admirable  artist,  and 
he  had  seen  some  of  his  heads  in  intaglio  that  rivalled 
the  best  of  the  antique ;  this  in  my  judgment  is  true,  for 
nothing  of  any  period  can  surpass  the  "Head  of  a  Bac- 
chante," that  favourite  subject  with  the  ancients,  where  tlie 
treatment  of  the  hair  is  especially  to  be  admired,  being  truly 
in  the  Greek  manner.  Tliis  Head  also  proves  his  great  supe- 
riority over  Marchant,  who  has  reproduced  the  same  subject, 
but  in  his  usual  tame  and  laboured  manner ;  whilst  Rega's 
work  is  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  displays  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  touch. 

Qotfried  Ghraaft,  II  Tedesco,  at  Rome. 
Laurent  Natter^  of  Nurnberg,  studied  the  art  at  Venice, 
and  afterwards  worked  at  Rome  with  considerable  credit. 
Much  praise  is  given  to  his  copy  of  the  Julia  Titi  by  Evodus, 
on  a  reduced  scale ;  but  still  more  is  due  to  his  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Albani,  as  being  an  original  work.  A  Head  of  a 
Youth,  on  Amethyst,  belonging  to  the  Abb6  Rothelin,  was 
greatly  admired  in  Italy.  After  leaving  Rome  he  established 
himself  in  London,  whence  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Persia 
on  the  invitation  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  (Nadir  Shah).  He 
died  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1763. 

Marc  Tuscher^  his  townsman,  was  by  no  means  his  equal 
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in  merit.  Being  at  Itome  in  1733  he  engraved  his  own  por- 
trait, signed  MAPK02,  and  probably  some  other  gems ;  but  is 
(.'hiefly  known  for  his  admirable  series  of  plates  of  the  coins  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Grecia. 

Dorsch,  of  Niirnberg,  1G76  to  1732,  engraved  for  Ebermeyer 
numerous  suites  of  portraits  of  Popes,  Kings,  and  Emperors, 
and  vnfaithfut  copies  of  famous  antiques,  with  nothing  to 
recommend  them  in  the  execution.  He  taught  his  two 
daugliters  also  the  same  art. 

Becker  ^  was  regarded  as  the  best  German  engraver  of  the 
century.  Born  at  Coblentz,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  engraved 
medal  dies  for  two  Emperors  of  Germany.  His  works  in  gems 
are  principally  seals  of  German  Princes,  containing  numerous 
quarterings  very  skilfully  done.  He  cut  ]X)rtraits  on  gems  of 
Charles  VI.  and  liis  Empress,  and  also  of  Prince  Eugene. 

F.  J.  Barter,  born  at  Paris  1G80,  engraved  portraits,  the 
most  admired  being  those  of  the  Marquis  Bangoni  and  of 
Fontenelle ;  and  groups  of  figures  extremely  minute  on  the 
lM>dy  of  vases  of  Carnelian  and  Agate. 

Jacques  Quay,  of  Marseilles,  studied  at  Bome,  where  he 
engraved  the  head  of  Antinous  from  the  bust  of  the  Capitol. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  and  imitation  of  the  Greek  style  per- 
iect.  His  portraits  are  admirable,  especially  that  of  Crebillon. 
No  modern  engraver  has  ever  thrown  into  his  work  such 
spirit  as  Guay  has  done  in  a  Carnelian  intaglio,  the  "  Victory 
of  Fontenoy,"  from  tlie  design  of  Bouchardon.  He  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  gem-engraver  to  the  King,  formerly 
held  by  Barier. 

The  only  English  artist  of  any  merit  in  this  line  is  CharU* 
Christian  Iteisen,  son  of  a  Danish  engraver  who  came  to 
London  with  AVilliam  III.     He  died  in  1725,  aged  forty, 


Now  iK'tter  known  for  his  Ihlso  dies  for  nncient  coins. 
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yet  left  4)ehind  him  a  great  number  of  works.  A  portrait  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  a  three-quarter  face,  is  quite  correct 
as  to  principle ;  but  all  his  intagli  are  wanting  in  finish,  from 
the  extreme  rapidity  of  his  execution. 

Clam,  a  pupil  of  his,  and  the  most  able,  died  mad  in  1739. 
Smart,  another  pupil,  was  in  Paris  in  1722. 

Seatofiy  a  Scotchman,  also  his  pupil,  was  in  1750  the  first 
engraver  in  London. 

Smart  worked  with  astonishing  celerity.  In  a  single  day 
he  would  often  finish  several  heads,  and  that  by  no  means  in 
a  careless  manner.  His  best  work,  when  at  Paris,  was  a  head 
of  Monima  from  the  antique.  Seaton  endeavoured  to  give  an 
extreme  finish  to  his  gems :  hence  they  are  weak,  cold,  and 
without  spirit.  His  chief  works  are  portraits  of  Pope,  Inigo 
Jones,  and  Sii*  John  Newton,  for  the  last  of  which  he  was 
paid  25  guineas. 

John  PichUr,  the  first  of  modem  engravers,  was  the  son  of 
Ant  Pichler,  mentioned  above,  and  bom  at  Naples,  where 
his  father  had  been  settled  from  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
He,  however,  was  far  superior  to  his  father  in  this  line,  so 
that  his  intagli  were  often  sold  by  the  antiquaries  as  first- 
rate  antique  gems.  To  prevent  this  fraud  lie  ever  after- 
wards signed  all  his  works  with  his  name  in  Greek  capitals 
mxAEP.     He  died  at  Rome,  1791. 

ENGLISH  GEM-ENGRAVEKS. 

Mention  may  be  fitly  made  here  of  the  few  English  artiste 
whose  gems,  signed  with  their  names,  occasionally  are  seen  in 
collections.  Of  these,  the  chief,  beyond  all  question,  was 
Marchant  in  the  last  century,  who  executed  many  fine 
works,  both  modem  portraits,  antique  heads,  and  groups  in 
the  Greek  style.     There  is  much  grace  and  delicacy  in  his 
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figures,  but  the  finish  of  them  is  too  minute  to  be  effective, 
and  consequently  his  heads  are  deficient  in  boldness  and 
expression.  At  the  sight  of  his  engravings  you  become 
sensible  that  they  were  executed  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass,  and  they  require  to  be  viewed  through  such 
a  medium  to  produce  their  full  effect.  This  is  a  common 
error  with  modem  engravers,  and  one  of  Pichler's  chief  merits 
is  that  he  has  avoided  it,  and  that  his  works,  like  those  of 
the  ancient  artists  in  this  line,  produce  their  effect  on  the 
eye  at  the  first  glance.  Marchant's  skill  was,  however,  fully 
appreciated  in  his  own  times;  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  carrying  on  his  profession  at  Rome,  and  thus 
becoming  known  to  wealthy  English  amateurs,  who  at  all 
times  have  preferred  to  pay  pounds  for  works  of  art  abroad, 
rather  than  as  many  shillings  for  ptoductions  of  equal  merit 
executed  at  home.  I  have  seen  a  Sard  engraved  by  him,  with 
two  female  figures,  the  one  seated,  the  other  standing  by  her, 
apparently  portraits,  for  which  he  was  paid  200  guineas. 

Clarac  mentions  his  having  been  shown  at  Otranto  a  paste 
taken  from  one  of  Marchant's  gems,  which,  backed  with  a 
slice  of  Sard  after  the  usual  manner  of  such  forgeries,  had 
been  sold  at  an  enormous  price  to  an  amateur  as  a  first  class 
Greek  work,  recently  discovered  in  that  locality. 

Brown  was  noted  as  an  engraver  of  Cupids,  singly  and  in 
groups.  He  also  executed  portraits  with  great  taste.  His 
intagli  are  always  signed  R.  b. 

Burch^  K.  A.,  died  1814,  was  an  admirable  artist  in  this 
line.  I  have  seen  a  Head  of  Hercules  by  him  worthy  of  any 
engraver  of  the  times  of  Augustus.  His  works  are  very 
numerous. 

Wray,  of  Salisbury,  died  1770,  executed  a  few  fine  intagli, 
Pastes  of  which  were  thought  worthy  of  admission  into 
Tassie's  list  of  antiques.     But  though  the  first  of  English 
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gem-engravers,  he  never  obtained  more  than  20  guineas  for 
his  best  works.  These  are,  as  he  himself  classed  them, 
1.  The  Dying  Cleopatra.  2.  Copy  of  the  Strozzi  Medusa. 
3.  Magdalene.  4.  Flora.  5.  A  Madonna.  6.  Female  head, 
ideal  7.  Ditto.  8.  Milton,  front  face.  9.  Milton,  pro- 
file. 10.  The  same.  II.  Cicero.  12.  Pope.  13.  Zingara. 
14.  Antinous. 

Putrucciy  though  a  Roman  by  birth,  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  article,  as  from  his  long  residence  in  London  he  may  be 
almost  considered  as  an  English  artist ;  although  his  success, 
as  far  as  pecuniary  remuneration  is  concerned,  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  wildest  dreams  of  any  gem-engraver  of  previous 
ages.  At  first  he  practised  the  art  at  Eome,  and  there 
executed  the  Head  of  Flora,  bought  for  an  antique  work  by 
Payne  Knight,  and  long  regarded  as  the  choicest  gem  of  liis 
collection.  Lord  Maryborough  was  his  first  patron  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  and  when  made  Master  of  the  Mint, 
appointed  him  the  Chief  Engraver  to  that  establishment. 
At  the  great  re-coinage  in  1816,  a  Cameo  by  him,  a  Greek 
Warrior  on  horseback,  was  adopted  with  slight  alterations  for 
the  reverse  of  the  sovereigns  and  crowns.  The  improved 
copy  of  this  design  on  the  subsequent  coinage  of  George  IV. 
is  probably  the  finest  work  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  a 
modem  currency.  His  heads  on  the  obverse  of  the  same 
coinage  are  by  no  means  so  successful ;  they  have  a  very 
scratchy  appearance,  and  have  none  of  the  boldness  that  the 
work  from  a  steel  die  ought  to  present :  in  fact  he  is  said  to 
have  cut  the  punches  by  means  of  the  lapidary's  wheel, 
exactly  as  if  operating  upon  a  gem,  a  fact  which  fully  accounts 
for  the  feebleness  of  the  result.  His  coronation  medal, 
however,  of  George  IV.  is  a  very  spirited  work ;  and  liis 
double  sovereign  of  the  same  reign  has  great  merit  in  sj)ite 
of  the  scratchy  treatment  of  the  hair,  especially  when  we 
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consider  tbo  low  state  into  which  the  arta  liad  fallen,  and  the 
barbariBm  into  which  the  country  had  been  plunged  by 
twenty-five  years  of  a  ruinouB  and  unnecessary  warfare. 
For  his  merits,  great  as  thoy  undoubtedly  were,  he  obtained 
the  most  fabulous  remuneration  i  thus  a  Cameo  with  portraits 
of  Augustus  and  Livia,  wliich  fetched  at  the  sale  of  the  Hens 
Collection  the  sum  of  30/.,  had  been  executed  by  him  some 
forty  years  before  at  the  astounding  commission  of  800/., 
doubtless  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  work  of  the  kind. 


RINGS   AND   SETTINGa 

An  appropriate  text  to  this  dissertation  will  be  the  advice 
on  this  point  given  by  Clemens  Alexandiinns  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  second  century.     Faedagt^us  IIL  2. 

"  Aloreover,  men  ought  not  to  wear  their  ring  upon  the  tt^ 
joint  of  the  finger,  for  it  is  an  effeminate  practice ;  but  on 
the  little  finger,  and  thrust  it  on  too  as  far  aa  it  will  go,  for 
thus  the  hand  will  be  easily  used  for  all  necessary  purposes, 
and  the  signet  ring  will  not  fall  ofi*  very  easily,  being  guarded 
by  the  larger  size  of  the  joint  of  the  finger  itself.  And  let 
the  engraving  upon  the  stone  be  either  a  pigeon,  or  a  fish,  or 
a  ship  ranning  before  the  wind,  or  a  musical  lyre,  which  w(u 
the  device  used  by  Folycrates,  or  a  ship's  anchor,  which 
8eIeucuB  hod  cut  upon  his  signet ;  and  if  it  represents  a  man 
fishing,  tbe  wearer  will  be  put  in  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and  of 
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the  little  children  drawn  up  out  of  the  water  (Moses  ?).  For 
we  must  not  engrave  on  them  images  of  idols,  which  we  are 
forbidden  even  to  look  at;  *  nor  a  sword,  nor  a  bow,  being  the 
followers  of  peace;  nor  drinking  goblets  being  sober  men. 
Yet  many  of  the  licentious  world  wear  engravings  of  their 
naked  minions  and  mistresses  in  their  rings ;  so  that  not  even 
if  they  wish  it  can  they  at  any  time  enjoy  a  respite  from  the 
torments  of  desire.  We  must  wear  but  one  for  the  use  of  a 
signet ;  all  other  rings  we  must  cast  aside." 

The  earliest  rings  are  made  of  pure  gold,  hollow,  and  the 
metal  very  thin.  Such  occur  even  of  the  Etruscan  period, 
but  are  very  rare,  the  signets  of  that  nation  still  retaining  the 
form  of  scarabei.  The  most  magnificent  Etruscan  ring 
known,  is  that  once  in  the  collection  of  the  Prince  di  Canino : 
it  was  formed  of  the  fore  parts  of  two  lions,  whose  bodies 
composed  the  shank,  whilst  their  heads  and  fore-paws 
supported  the  signet,  a  small  Sard  scarab,  engraved  with  a 
lion  regardant,  and  set  in  an  elegant  bizzel  of  filigree  work. 
The  two  lions  were  beaten  up  in  full  relief  out  of  thin  gold 
plate,  in  a  stiff  archaic  style,  but  very  carefully  finished.  A 
Greek  ring  lately  came  in  my  way  of  a  pretty  and  uncommon 
design,  though  the  make  was  rude  enough:  two  dolpliins 
whose  tails  met  formed  the  shank,  and  supported  with  their 
heads  the  setting,  containing  a  circular  crystal  or  paste. 

Eoman  rings  also,  if  of  early  date  and  set  with  good  intagli, 
are  almost  invariably  hollow  and  light,  and  consequently 
easily  crushed.  This  and  some  other  interesting  points  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  story  told  by  Cicero  of  L.  Piso,  when 


'  Macrobius  says  that  Ateius  Ca-  delicacy  of  notions  was  afterwards 

pito,  a  famous  lawyer  of  the  Kepiib-  carried  to  such  a  degree  that,  under 

lie,  highly  censured  the  practice  of  Tiberius,  persons  were  actually  exe- 

wearing  figures  of  the  deities  en-  cuted  on  tlie  charge  of  treason  for 

graved  and  set  in  rings ;  but  this  having  worn  rings  set  with  the  por- 

was  on  account  of  the  profanation  to  trait  of  Augustus  during  their  visits 

which   they    were   oxtX)sed.      This  to  brothels. 
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praetor  in  Spain  (in  wliich  province  he  was  killed) :  "  Whilst 
he  was  going  through  the  military  exercise,  the  gold  ring 
which  he  wore  was  by  some  accident  broken  and  crushed. 
Wishing  to  have  another  ring  made  for  himself,  he  ordered 
a  goldsmith  to  be  summoned  to  the  Forum  of  Cordova,  in 
front  of  his  own  judgment-seat,  and  weighed  out  the  gold  to 
him  in  public.  He  ordered  the  man  to  set  down  his  bench  in 
the  forum,  and  make  the  ring  for  him  in  the  presence  of  all." 
This  was  done  to  prove  to  the  provincials  his  scrupulous 
honesty,  that  he  had  not  taken  "  even  half  an  ounce  "  of  gold 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  had  merely  given  him  his  old 
broken  ring  to  work  up  again  into  a  new  one.  Here  we  have 
a  picture  of  the  ancient  goldsmith  carrying  about  with  him 
his  fire-pot  and  a  few  tools  (like  the  Indian  jeweller  of  the 
present  day),  and  squatting  down  to  execute  his  work  under 
the  eye  of  his  employer.  This  mode  of  making  the  ring,  by 
hammering  it  out  of  the  gold,  afibrds  a  pretty  simile  to  Ovid, 
A.  A.  m.,  221. 

'*  Annulus  ut  fiat  prime  coUiditur  aurum.'* 
**  The  gold  is  beat  up  ore  the  ring  is  made." 

These  hollow  rings  were  convenient  receptacles  for  poison, 
of  which  they  would  contain  a  large  dose,  being  always  of  a 
bulky  shape.  Of  this  practice  the  instances  in  history  are 
numerous,  as  the  death  of  Hannibal  and  of  Demosthenes  suf- 
fice to  show  ;  and  another  less  known  instance — that  of  the 
custodian  of  the  Capitol,  who,  being  apprehended  on  account 
of  the  robbery  of  the  gold  deposited  there  by  Camillns,  which 
had  been  taken  away  by  Crassus,  "broke  the  stone  of  his 
ring  in  his  mouth,' "  and  expired  immediately,  probably  to 

•  In  the  Mertens-Schaafhausen  Col-  have  no  doubt  it  was  thus  fonned  as 

lection  is  an  Onyx  intaglio,  the  back  of  the  receptacle  of  a  dose  of  ixnson, 

which  has  been  completely  hollowed  for  the  gem  w^as  worked  out  so  thin 

out  into  the  form  of  a  bowl,  with  the  that  it  could  easily  be  crushed  by  a 

usual  raised  circle  at  the  bottom.    I  sharp  bite. 
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escape  the  torture  for  his  supposed  complicity  in  the  sacrilege. 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  vegetable  poisons  as 
speedy  in  their  effects  as  the  modem  strychnine,  as  appears 
in  the  death  of  Britannicus  from  a  potion  prepared  by 
Locusta,  and  in  innumerable  other  instances.  These  hollow 
rings  were  put  together  with  a  degree  of  skill  far  beyond  that 
of  our  modem  jewellers ;  for  the  soldering  of  the  numerous 
joinings  of  the  gold  plates  of  which  they  are  formed  is 
absolutely  imperceptible  even  when  breathed  upon — a  test 
under  which  the  best  modem  solder  always  assumes  a 
lighter  tint.  This  is  due  to  the  different  composition  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  made  of  chrysocolla  (carbonate  of 
copper),  verdigris,  nitrum  (carbonate  of  soda,  natron)  mixed 
with  the  urine  of  a  child,  and  rubbed  down  in  a  copper 
mortar  with  a  copper  pestle.    This  solder  was  called  aantema.^ 

Under  Claudius  it  became  the  fashion  to  engrave  the 
device  upon  the  gold  of  the  ring  itself,  now  made  solid ;  at 
first  this  engraving  was  the  bust  of  the  emperor,  and  such 
rings  could  only  be  worn  by  those  that  had  the  entree  at 
court.  A  fine  example  of  this  sort,  with  busts  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  facing  each  other,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Florence 
Gallery.  This  was  but  a  revival  of  the  ancient  practice,  for 
Macrobius,  vii.,  13,  quotes  Ateius  Capito  to  the  effect  that 
the  devices  were  originally  always  cut  upon  the  substance  of 
the  ring  itself,  whether  it  was  of  gold  or  of  iron  ;  and  that 
the  progress  of  luxury  introduced  engravings  upon  precious 
gems  to  augment  the  value  of  the  signet.  ^ 

In  Pliny's  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  but  one  on  the 


*  CeUini's  receipt  for  solder  is 
Native  Verdigris,  6  parts,  Sal-am- 
moniac 1,  Borax  1,  ground  down 
and  miKed  to  a  paste  with  water. 
The  modern,  used  for  gold  of  tolerable 
quality,  is  made  of  equal  parts  of 
gold  and  silver,  to  which  a  little 


arsenic  is  added  to  promote  fusion. 

*  I  have  seen  a  splendid  head  of  a 
nymph,  apparently  of  Sicilian  work, 
engraved  upon  the  gold  of  a  solid 
ring;  and  other  instances  of  less 
importance,  but  certainly  far  earlier 
than  the  age  of  Claudius. 
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little  finger ;  previously  the  signet  had  always  been  carried 
on  the  ring-finger  of  the  left  Iiand  from  a  notion  that  a  vein 
passed  down  it  direct  from  the  heart  At  the  late  period 
of  the  empire  when  Macrobius  wrote  (late  in  the  tliird 
century),  this  had  again  become  the  usual  finger  to  wear  the 
signet-ring  upon,  for  the  assembled  guests  in  his  *  Saturnalia,' 
vii.,  13,  express  their  surprise  at  seeing  Avienus  wear  hiB 
upon  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand ;  for  which  he  excuses 
himself  on  the  plea  of  liis  left  hand  being  swollen  by  an 
injury.  Pliny's  words  are,  "At  first  it  was  the  custom  to 
wear  but  one  ring  on  each  of  the  fingers  next  to  the  little 
finger  of  each  liand,  as  we  see  in  the  statues  of  Numa  and 
Servius  Tullius  (the  only  Boman  kings  represented  as  wear- 
ing rings).  Next  they  put  them  on  the  fore  finger,  even  in 
the  statues  of  deities.  Last  of  all  they  thought  proper  to 
grant  this  honour  even  to  the  little  finger.  The  natives  of 
Graul  and  Britain  are  said  to  have  worn  them  on  the  middle 
finger.  This,  now,  is  the  only  one  excepted,  all  the  others 
are  loaded ;  and  even  the  joints  individually  with  others  of 
smaller  size.  Some  pile  three  upon  the  little  finger  alone, 
others  wear  on  this  but  a  single  ring  which  they  use  as  their 
signet.  This  is  treasured  up,  and,  like  a  precious  rarity  un- 
justly profaned,  is  drawn  forth  from  its  sanctuary:  and  to 
wear  a  single  ring  on  the  little  finger  is  but  a  way  of  showing 
ofi"  the  more  precious  collection  locked  up  at  home.*'  The 
custom  of  covering  all  the  joints  of  the  fingers  with  rings 
when  in  full  dress  was  so  prevalent,  that  Quintilian,  in  his 
directions  to  orators  as  to  their  costume,  attitude,  and  action 
(xi.,  3),  deems  it  necessary  expressly  to  caution  them  against 
this  senseless  piece  of  foi)pery :  "  The  hand  must  not  be 
overloaded  with  rings,  especially  with  such  as  do  not  pass 
over  the   middle  joints   of  the   fingers."*     This  fashion  of 


6    riM 


The  mimito   size  of  many  an-     arcliorologists  from  their  igiiorauco  of 
tique  gold  rings  has  often  jnizzled    the  passages  al>ovc  quoted. 
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having  rings  for  each  finger-joint  is  the  one  condemned  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  and  continued  in  use,  in  spite  of  his 
objurgations,  down  to  the  close  of  the  empire ;  for  Amniian, 
writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of  the 
Boman  nobles,  on  leaving  the  baths,  receiving  from  the 
attendant  their  rings,  which  they  had  taken  ofi*  lest  the  wet 
should  injure  them,  and  then  strutting  away  "  digitis  sicut 
metatis,"  with  their  fingers  measured  oflf  by  the  rings  placed 
on  each  separate  joint.  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle  was  because  the  former  found  fault  with 
his  luxurious  style  of  dress  and  his  custom  of  wearing  a 
number  of  rings,  at  least  so  says  Aelian,  iii.  19.  Lucian, 
writing  in  the  second  century,  makes  the  girl  tell  her  mis- 
tress that  Parmeno  has  returned  from  the  wars  quite  a  rich 
man,  and  as  a  proof,  "  that  he  has  on  his  little  finger  a  large 
polygonal  gold  ring  set  with  a  three-coloured  gem,  red  on  the 
surface  (an  oriental  Onyx)." 

Taste  had  so  far  declined  even  when  Pliny  wrote  that 
some  persons  "  made  a  boast  of  the  weight  of  their  rings," 
of  which  one  found  in  Hungary,  and  now  in  the  Fould  Col- 
lection, is  a  most  convincing  testimony.  Though  evidently 
intended  for  the  little  finger  its  weight  was  three  ounces, 
the  shank  was  triangular  in  section,  increasing  rapidly  in 
width  on  each  side  towards  the  head  of  the  ring,  which  thus 
formed  a  long  and  pointed  oval.  It  was  set  with  a  large 
oriental  Onyx  of  the  very  finest  quality  and  not  engraved ; 
quite  the  ring  of  Parmeno — when  the  consideration  of  tlie 
mere  intrinsic  value  of  an  ornament  had  entirely  banished 
all  regard  for  art.  In  my  own  collection  is  a  ring  of  this 
date  weighing  15  dwts.  (a  modem  Eoman  ounce),  set  witli 
an  Onyx  rudely  engraved  with  a  dancing  girl ;  and  I  have 
seen  another  of  similar  form,  the  Onyx  intaglio  of  wliich  was 
a  pigeon :    both   illustrative   of    the   remarks   of    Clemens 
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Alexandrinus  quoted  aboye.  These  weighty  rings  were 
probably  badges  of  ofiSce  under  the  Empire,  for  we  find  one 
specified  among  the  various  insignia  and  allowances,  some 
singular  enough,'  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Valerian  to  be 
made  to  Claudius  Gothicus  on  his  appointment  as  Tribune 
of  the  Fifth  Legion— (Treb.  Pollio  Valerian).  "  Two  brooches 
in  silver-gilt ;  one  brooch  in  gold,  with  a  copper  pin ;  one 
dovhU-gemmed  ring  of  an  ounce  weight ;  one  bracelet  of  seven 
ounces;  one  neckchain  of  one  pound."  This  term  annulm 
bigenimeus  is  difiScult  to  explain,  for  no  antique  rings  occur 
set  with  two  gems,  though  they  do  with  three.  I  suspect  that 
bigemmeus  refers  to  the  stone  itself,  and  means  a  gem  of  two 
colours,  as  the  Nicolo,  so  often  found  in  these  massy  rings. 
One  weighing  an  ounce  was  found,  1836,  near  Bristol,  set  with 
an  Onyx,  engraved  with  a  head  of  Augustus  in  a  good  style ; 
and  Caylus  V.,  cxii.,  gives  one  of  very  elegant  form,  the 
gem  of  which  is  a  Nicolo  engraved  with  the  letters  Q.B.H. 
The  shape  of  these  rings  at  once  shews  for  which  finger  they 
were  designed,  being  nearly  triangular,  the  base  of  the  tri- 
angle being  the  head  of  the  ring ;  so  that  in  spite  of  their 
weight  they  sit  very  comfortably  on  the  little  finger  and  on 
that  alone,  and  are  much  less  inconvenient  to  wear  than  one 
would  have  expected  from  their  bulky  proportions.  Some 
Etruscan  rings  occur,  in  which  the  face  of  the  ring  is  an 
elliptical  plate  adorned  with  figures  in  outUne,  generally 
Sphinxes:  these  were  merely  intended  as  ornamental,  not 
as  signet  rings.  I  have  met  with  but  one  Etruscan  intaglio, 
not  a  scarab,  in  its  antique  gold  setting,  which  was  a  large 
case  of  thin  gold  plate,  in  which  the  Sard  was  fixed  and  sur- 
rounded by  several  folds  of  plaited  wire,  forming  a  broad 
bizzel  around  the  stone.     The  shank  was  a  thick  round  wire 


'  As  "  duas  eximias  mulieres  ex  captivis." 
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soldered  on  to  the  side  of  the  case,  with  two  gold  balls  on 
each  side  of  the  junction. 

We  have  seen  Pliny's  remark  that  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
were  the  only  nations  who  wore  rings  on  the  middle  finger 
(which  he  appears  to  consider  a  truly  barbarian  fashion),  but 
what  these  rings  were  is  not  known,  unless  the  large  bronze 
plain  hoops,  so  often  found  amongst  ancient  remains  in  this 
country,  were  of  this  nature.  Perhaps  the  smaller  specimens 
of  the  so-called  "King  Money  "  were  used  for  this  purpose, 
for  nothing  like  an  intaglio  ®  ring  can  be  assigned  to  these 
nations  before  the  period  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Komans ; 
although  numerous  relics  attest  their  skill  in  working  gold 
into  various  tasteful  ornaments.  The  abundance  of  this 
metal  in  Gaul  was  such  in  ancient  times  that  the  produce  of 
Caesar's  campaigns  in  that  region  lowered  the  value  of  gold 
at  Rome  by  nearly  one-third. 

The  Gallic  gold  coins  of  native  unrefined  metal,  rude 
imitations  of  the  staters  of  Philip,  are  still  numerous  in 
cabinets,  and  appear  to  have  been  current  in  Gaul  even 
under  the  latest  emperors.  In  no  other  way  can  we  explain 
the  edict  of  Majorian,  "  Let  no  tax-collector  refuse  to  take 
a  solidus  of  full  weight,  except  it  be  that  Gallic  solidus  which 
is  rated  at  a  lower  value  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
gold."  Now  these  ancient  autonomous  pieces  are  all  coined 
of  the  metal  in   its  native  state,  containing  a   large   per- 


'  One  intaglio,  however,  has  come 
under  my  notice  which  was  consi- 
dered by  its  owner  (whose  opinion 
is  of  the  greatest  weight  with  me) 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Gallic 
artist.  It  was  an  oval  bead,  of  pale 
Amethyst,  engraved  with  a  wild 
boar,  and  in  a  very  peculiar  style, 
exactly  agreeing  with  that  of  the 
same  type  so  often  occurring  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Gallic  coins.     I  have 


also  lately  seen  a  silver  ring,  of  an 
extremely  grotesque  and  barbarous 
fabric,  the  shank  being  an  attempted 
representation  of  caryatid  figures  ; 
instead  of  an  engraved  stone  it  was 
set  with  a  large  silver  coin,  one  of 
the  common  imitations  of  the  di- 
drachm  of  Philip,  and  both  its  make 
and  its  substitute  for  a  gem  fully 
indicate  its  Celtic  origin. 
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ccntago  of  silver  (which  can  only  be  separated  by  a  gkiliiil 
mctallui^i;ist) ;  whereas  all  the  imperial  gold  cnrrenoy,  even 
of  tlie  Gallic  tyrants,  as  Poatumus  and  Victorinus,  is  of  tbe 
purest  metal'  It  is  my  belief  that  most  of  the  "Ring 
Money  "  was  used  as  articles  of  personal  ornament,  and  that 
the  form  with  large  cup-shaped  extremities  served  as  a 
button  for  &etening  round  tlio  neck  tlie  large  and  heavy 
(Jullic  "  aagum  "  or  mantle,  each  end  passing  throogh  an 
opposite  button-holo  liko  a  pair  of  modem  studs. 


Let  us  now  speak  of  Iron  Rings,  the  common  wear  of  the 
Komans  of  all  degrees  under  the  republic,  the  ornament  of 
the  martial  metal  well  beseeming  the  descendants  of  the 
god  of  war.  Here  too  we  can  appropriately  introdnce  the 
poet's  fabled  origin  of  this  decoration  of  the  hand.  "  Jupiler 
having  at  lengtJi  been  moved  to  release  Fromethens  from 
hie  cliainti,  in  which  he  bad  sworn  U>  keep  hJm  for  ever,  to 
save  Ilia  conscience  and  yet  keep  his  oath  to  the  letter, 
obliged  the  freed  prisoner  to  wear  always  on  hia  finger  a  ring 
made  out  of  the  iron  of  his  fetters  and  set  with  a  fragment 


'  Such  continncd  the  rule  lilt  late     century  arc  equal  to  our  pttaent 
Id  the  lt;vzaiiliiic  {HTiod,  even  the     stnndanl  for  the  sovereign. 
beiuiiitB  of  till!  Oouineiii  in  the  I2lh 
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of  the  rock  to  which  he  had  been  chained,"  When  Marius 
rode  in  triumph,  both  the  general,  and  the  slave  standing 
behind,  had  iron  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  the  fashion  con- 
tinued universal  to  the  very  end  of  the  Republic.  This 
fact  explains  the  existence  of  the  large  number  of  good 
intagli  we  meet  with  that  have  been  originally  set  in  iron, 
though  the  rings  themselves  have  generally  been  reduced  to 
masses  of  shapeless  rust.  A  few,  however,  having  chanced  to 
be  buried  in  dry  sand  have  come  down  to  us  uninjured,  and  in 
some  of  them  it  will  be  observed  that  the  gem  was  set  open ; 
an  example  of  which  was  a  fine  and  large  Carbuncle  engraved 
with  a  Canopic  vase,  now  in  the  Fould  Collection.  This  mode 
of  setting  intagli  was  very  unusual  with  the  ancients :  in  most 
rings  the  stones  were  backed  with  a  plate  of  gold  to  prevent 
the  rust  from  shewing  through  and  thus  marring  the  beauty 
of  the  gem.  One  of  the  finest  Eoman  intagli  I  have  ever 
met  with  is  set  open  in  an  iron  ring,  and  is  a  portrait  of 
Massanissa;  perhaps  has  been  worn  by  Scipio  himself;  the 
merit  of  the  engraving  proves  that  it  must  have  been 
executed  for  a  person  of  high  position. 

Under  the  early  republic  the  senators  alone  had  the 
privilege  of  wearing  rings  of  gold,  for  they  are  said  to  have 
taken  ofi"  their  rings  to  mark  their  sense  of  what  they  con- 
sidered a  public  calamity — the  publication  of  the  Dies  Fasti, 
by  Cn.  Flavins,  the  secretary  of  Appius  Caucus,  and  liis 
election  as  tribune  of  the  people  in  consequence,  B.C.  305. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  knights  laid  aside  their  silver  horse- 
trappings,  for  a  gold  ring  was  not  made  the  distinction  of 
that  class  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  for  even  under 
Augustus  the  greater  part  of  that  body  still  wore  the  ancient 
ring  of  iron.  By  the  law  passed  under  Tiberius,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  wear  one  of  gold  unless  he  was  of  free  birth,  his 
father  and  grandfather  rated  at  400  sestertia  (4000/.),  and 
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had  the  right  of  sitting  among  the  fonrteen  rows  in  the 
theatre  allotted  by  the  Julian  law  to  the  Equestrian  Order 
(Pliny,  xxilL  8).  Before  this  law  was  passed  any  one  might 
wear  a  gold  ring  who  pleased,  by  which  fact  Pliny  explains 
the  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  collected  at  Cannse,  as  show- 
ing how  uniTcrsal  the  fashion  had  become  at  that  time ;  and 
C.  Sulpicius  Galba,  under  Tiberius^  had  complained  that  the 
very  tavem-keepers  presumed  to  usurp  this  ornament.  But 
even  under  Augustus  some  senators  (old  Conservatives  no 
doubt)  still  retained  the  republican  ring  of  iron,  as  Calpur- 
uius,  and  Mauilius  who  had  been  lieutenant  of  Marius  in  the 
Jugurthine  war,  and  L.  Fufidius.  In  the  family  of  the 
Quinctii  not  even  the  ladies  were  allowed  to  wear  any  orna- 
ments of  gold.  The  Lacedemonians  of  Pliny's  age  also 
adhered  to  the  precept  of  Lycurgus,  and  only  wore  rings  of 
iron,  which  custom  they  retained  to  a  much  later  period; 
for  Phlegon,  writing  in  the  next  century,  while  relating  his 
most  ghastly  of  all  ghost  stories,'^  ydih  which  his  book  on 
*  Wonderful  Things'  opens,  speaks  of  the  iron  ring  of 
Machatas,  exchanged  by  him  for  the  gold  one  with  which 
Philinnion,  his  spectre-bride,  had  been  buried.  But  under 
the  empire  rings  of  this  metal  had  soon  become  degraded 
into  a  badge  of  servitude  with  the  Bomans ;  for  Apuleius,  in 
mentioning  a  money  bag  sealed  by  a  slave,  speaks  of  the  iron 
signet  ring  which  he,  as  a  slave,  was  wearing  on  his  finger. 
Hence  the  wealthy  freedmen  used  to  wear  them  gilt  Many 
of  these  are  still  preserved.  They  went  by  the  name  of 
Samothracian  rings  in  that  age.  Thus  the  rich  Trimalchio, 
originally  a  slave,  though  he  proves  to  his  admiring  guests, 
by  actually  weighing  them  in  their  presence,  that  the  gold 


*®  The  original  of  Goethe's  *  Braut     in  dramatic  effect,  for  ho  has  Goth- 
von  Corinth,*  but  far  superior  to  it     icist'd  and  spoilt  the  story. 
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ornaments  on  his  wife  Fortunata  amounted  altogether  in 
weight  to  six  pounds  and  a  half,^  yet  durst  not  himself  wear  a 
solid  gold  ring,  but "  had  on  his  little  finger  a  large  gilt  one,  and 
on  the  top  joint  of  the  next  finger,  another  of  gold  studded  with 
iron  stars."  Freedmen  could  only  obtain  the  right  of  wearing 
a  ring  of  solid  gold  by  an  express  decree  of  the  Senate ;  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  the 
nobles  thus  paying  court  to  the  favourite  of  the  ruling  prince : 
a  degradation  thus  wittily  commented  upon  by  Pliny,  in  a 
letter  to  Montanus.     "You  must   have   already   observed, 


*  The  passage,  from  Trimalchio's  the  bracelets  from  her  brawny  arms, 
Feast,  above  quoted,  is  worth  trans-  and  showed  them  to  the  admiring 
cribing  at  length  as  a  curious  illus-  Scintilla.  At  last  she  undid  her 
tration  of  the  massy  ornaments  of  anklets  also,  and  her  golden  hair- 
the  females  of  that  period — the  time  caul,  wliich  she  told  us  was  of  the 
of  Nero.  "  But  tell  me,  pray,  Gains,  finest  standard.  This  was  noticed  by 
why  does  not  Fortunata  come  to  Trimalchio,  who  ordered  all  of  them 
dinner  ?*'  "  Why,"  replied  Tri-  to  be  brought  to  him ;  thou  "  Do 
malchio,  "  you  know  what  a  sort  you  see,'*  quoth  he,  "  the  woman's 
of  person  she  is  :  until  she  has  seen  fetters  ?  Look  how^  we  cuckolds  are 
that  the  plate  is  all  right,  and  has  robbed  and  plundered !  They  ought 
divided  the  broken  meat  among  the  to  weigh  6^  lbs.,  and  yet  I  have  my- 
younger  fry,  she  will  not  put  a  sup  self  a  bracelet  of  ten  pounds  weight 
in  her  mouth."  "  That  may  be,"  made  out  of  Mercury's  tithes  on  my 
says  Habinna,  "but,  unless  she  profits."  Finally,  lest  we  should 
comes  to  table,  I  vanish."  So  say-  doubt  his  veracity,  he  sends  for  a 
ing,  he  was  on  the  point  of  getting  pair  of  scales,  and  bids  all  around 
up,  but,  on  a  given  signal,  "  For-  make  sure  of  the  weight.  Nor  was 
tunata"  was  bawled  out  four  times  Scintilla  any  better-mannered,  for  she 
and  more,  with  one  voice,  by  the  took  off  from  her  neck  a  little  case 
whole  body  of  servants.  She  there-  which  she  called  her  Good-luck, 
fore  came  in,  wearing  a  white  apron  out  of  which  she  took  two  car-drops, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  beneath  it  and  gave  them  in  her  turn  to  For- 
her  red  gown,  wreathed  anklets,  and  tunata  for  examination,  saying, 
gilt  slippers.  Then,  wiping  her  hands  "  Thanks  to  my  lord  and  master  no- 
on the  handkerchief  she  wore  round  body  else  has  such  fine  ones." 
her  neck,  she  approaches  the  couch  **Wh)^,"  said  Habinna,  "you plagued 
on  which  Scintilla,  Uabinna's  wife,  me  into  buying  you  these  glass 
was  reclining,  and  kissed  her  as  she  beads  ;  truly,  if  1  had  a  daughter 
was  testifying  her  delight  at  her  I  would  cut  her  ears  off".  If  there 
appearance,  with  "  Do  I  really  see  were  no  women  w^e  should  have 
you,  my  dear  ?"  And  thus  things  everything  dirt-cheap ;  but  now  we 
went  on,  until  Fortunata  pulled  off  gain  a  penny  and  spend  a  jwund." 
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from  my  last  letter,  that  I  had  lately  remarked  the  monn- 
ment  of  Pallas  (a  freedman  of  Claudius  CaBsar)  vrith  this 
inscription,  '  To  this  man  the  Senate,  on  account  of  his  fide- 
lity and  aflfection  towards  his  master  and  mistress,  decreed 
the  insignia  of  the  praetorian  oflSce,  together  with  the  sum  of 
150,000^.,  of  which  vote  he  only  accepted  the  honorary  part' 
I  afterwards  deemed  it  worth  my  while  to  look  up  the  decree 
itself.  I  found  it  so  exaggerated  and  extravagant,  that,  in 
comparison  with  it>  that  most  arrogant  of  epitaphs  appeared 
not  merely  modest  but  even  humble.  The  collected  and 
united  glories,  not  only  of  those  ancient  heroes  the  Africani,  the 
Achaici,  the  Numantini,  but  even  of  those  of  later  times,  the 
Marii,  Syllas,  and  Pompeys,  not  to  go  down  further  in  the 
list,  will  fall  far  short  of  the  praises  heaped  upon  a  Pallas. 
Must  I  think  the  senators  to  have  been  joking,  or  to  have 
been  miserable  wretches  ?  I  should  say  joking,  if  joking 
befitted  the  dignity  of  the  Senate.  Were  they  wretches 
then  ?  But  no  one  is  sunk  so  low  that  he  can  be  forced  to 
commit  such  actions.  Was  it  done  then  out  of  ambition, 
and  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  State  ?  But  who  could  be  so 
senseless  as  to  wish  to  rise  through  his  own  or  the  public 
disgrace,  in  that  commonwealth  in  which  the  sole  advantage 
of  the  most  exalted  station  was  the  privilege  of  being  the 
first  to  sing  the  praises  of  a  Pallas  ?  I  pass  over  the  circum- 
stance that  the  praetorian  insignia  are  offered  to  Pallas,  to  a 
slave,  inasmuch  as  they  are  offered  by  slaves.  I  pass  over 
that  they  vote,  *He  must  not  merely  be  urged  but  even 
compelled  to  wear  the  gold  ring,'  it  being,  forsooth,  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  that  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank  should  wear  one  of  iron."  An  apt  illustration  of  the 
badge  of  an  imperial  freedman,  is  the  following  description 
of  a  ring  once  in  the  possession  of  an  acquaintance.  "An 
antique  iron  ring  plated  with  gold ;  it  has  on  the  centre  a 


RINGS  AND  SETTINGS. 


gold  medallion,  haviog  the  busts  of  Augustus  and  Livia 
facing  each  other,  in  high  relief." 


SSver  Rhtffs  are  very  abundant,  both  solid  ones  with  the 
devices  cut  upon  the  metal,  and  also  set  with  intagli.  In 
one  found  at  Caerleon,  Mon.  {Isca  Silurum),  the  stone,  a 
Xicolo,  engraved  with  a  rude  figure  of  Venus  Victrix,  was 
set  in  a  gold  collet  let  into  the  silver  bizzel ;  an  unique 
instance  of  this  mode  of  setting.  These  rings  are  usually  of 
rough  worVmanship,  as  well  as  the  intagU  they  contain,  and 
appear  to  belong  invariably  to  the  Lower  Empire.  From  their 
size  and  shape  they  were  evidently  made  to  be  worn  on  the 
little  finger,  an  additional  proof  of  their  late  date.  In  thU 
country  they  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  camps  and 
military  stations,  and  the  subjects  on  them  are  usually 
Victories,  Eagles,  Ravens,  and  similar  legionary  devices. 
AreUins  Fuscus,  when  expelled  from  the  Equestrian  Order, 
and  consequently  deprived  of  the  right  to  wear  a  ring  of 
gold,  appeared  in  public,  according  to  Pliny,  with  silver 
rings  on  his  fingers,  apparently  out  of  bravado,  and  to  show 
his  contempt  for  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  tlie 
Senate.  Rings  are  by  no  means  rare  formed  entirely  of 
this  metal ;  but  I  liave  only  met  with  one  presenting  a  well- 
engraved  device,  a  Venus,  upon  its  face,  for  the  work  of  such 
engravings  is  generally  very  coarse.  The  silver  also  is  of 
the  same  base  standard  as  the  coinage  of  the  period  to  which 
they  belong ;  for  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  being  legionary 
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insignia  and  rude  attempts  at  imperial  portraits^  prove  that 
they  must  be  all  assigned  to  the  poorest  classes  and  common 
soldiers  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  rings  of  Bromey  which  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  with  this 
addition,  that  they  are  often  found  of  a  fanciful  design,  and 
set  with  coloured  pastes  for  ornamental  wear.  Paste  intagli 
generally  occur  in  bronze  settings.  I  know  but  one  instance 
of  a  paste,  a  fine  cameo  of  a  Sphinx,  being  found  set  in  a 
gold  antique  ring ;  and  have  never  met  with  any  in  rings  of 
silver.  Pastes  thus  set  in  antique  bronze  ornaments  are 
almost  the  only  kind  I  am  disposed  to  consider  as  truly  of 
ancient  manufacture  ;  as  we  have  already  noticed  under  the 
head  of  "  Pastes."  Stones  rudely  engraved  are  often  set  in 
the  rings  of  this  metal ;  and  like  those  of  silver,  they  were 
often  made  solid,  with  the  device  cut  on  the  face,  of  which 
examples  occur  of  Etruscan  and  Greek  times.  When  the 
wife  in  the  Ecclesiazusae  talks  of  having  a  counterpart  of 
her  husband's  signet-ring  made  for  her  own  use  for  the  small 
sum  of  half  a  drachma,  she  must  mean  one  of  bronze.*  Al- 
though such  early  examples  are  naturally  rare,  yet  of  the 
Boman  times  they  abound ;  the  most  curious  of  the  latter 
that  I  have  met  with  is  a  very  massy  one  preserved  among 
the  Eutupine  antiquities  in  Trinity  College  Library.  Its  face 
bears  the  letters  F  and  £>  arranged  in  a  square  as  a  mono* 


'  Seeding  up  pantries, — Diogenes 
Laertius  tells  an  anecdote  illustrative 
of  the  simplicity  of  Lacydes  the 
philosopher,  that,  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  bring  anything  out  of 
the  pantry,  after  sealing  up  the  door, 
he  used  to  throw  his  ring  into  it 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  for  fear 
lest  it  should  be  taken  off  his  finger 
when  asleep,  and  used  for  resealing 


the  same  door  after  the  contents  had 
been  pilfered.  But  bis  servants, 
noticing  this  sapient  device,  soon 
found  that,  by  exactly  imitating 
his  method  of  proceeding,  they 
might  help  themselves  with  all 
security,  and  resealing  the  door, 
replace  the  signet  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sagacious  itbilosopher. 
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gram,  and  the  outside  of  the  shank  is  engrayed  with  the 
inscription  ♦STUfivrAMXTO*,  where  the  device  probably 
stands  for  "  Feliciter,"  "  Good  luck  to  you ;  "  and  the  legend 
"  Stimius  Amato  N,"  "  Septimius  to  Amatus,"  is  curious  from 
the  yery  late  form  of  the  final  S  and  A,  which  apparently 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  this  island.    The  entire  ring  has  been  strongly  gilt 

Boman  bronze  ornaments  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
latton  or  brass  of  similar  shapes  belonging  to  mediseyal  times, 
so  abundantly  discoyered  in  the  earth  of  every  old  to^n,  by 
an  examination  of  the  metal^  for  Boman  relics  are  invariably 
composed  of  bronze  (copper  and  tin),  whilst  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  made  of  "  latton,"  that  is  "  brass  "  (copper 
and  zinc).  Bronze  when  polished  has  always  a  brownish 
hue,  and  is  very  hard;  whereas  latton  is  more  of  a  gold 
colour  and  much  softer. 

In  Lead  rings  occur,  though  they  are  very  rare,  and  even 
set  with  intagli  of  a  good  style  of  art  and  of  early  date,  but 
such  were  doubtless  gilt  originally,  and  intended  to  pass  for 
massy  gold.  A  device  which  reminds  one  of  the  trick  played 
by  Polycrates  upon  his  Spartan  auxiliaries,  whom,  on  quitting 
his  service,  he  paid  off  in  Samian  gold  pieces,  which  he  had 
coined  for  the  purpose  in  lead  gilt.  A  singular  fraud  of  some 
rogue  of  antiquity  accidentally  came  to  light  in  a  ring  in  my 
own  collection.  It  was  hollow,  and  formed  out  of  strong 
gold  plate  of  very  ancient  Greek  work,  and  set  with  a  Sard 
intaglio,  a  full  face  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  From  the  subject, 
and  from  the  style  of  art,  it  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  some 
citizen  of  Cyrene,  a  State  in  which,  according  to  Eupolis 
(Aelian,  xiL  30),  *•'  the  poorest  man  had  signet  rings  worth  ten 
minae  (30?.),  and  the  artists  engaged  in  engraving  gems  were 
to  be  wondered  at"^    The  gem  in  question  always  had  pro- 


•  He  does  not  say  whether  for  their  numbers,  or  for  their  skill. 
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jected  slightly  from  its  setting ;  and  on  one  occasion  adhered 
to  the  wax  on  which  it  was  being  impressed,  and  thus  came 
out  of  the  ring,  when  it  appeared  that  the  liollow  behind  had 
been  filled  with  thin  leaf-lead,  retaining  its  form,  but  reduced 
by  age  to  a  brittle  oxide ;  a  change  which  must  have  been  the 
work  of  many  centuries  to  effect  We  know  that  Cyrene 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Jews  from  the  very  time  of 
its  foundation :  may  we  not  have  here  an  instance  of  a  fair 
advantage  in  a  bargain  contrived  by  some  individual  of  the 
Chosen  People  to  obtain  a  few  drachms  more  for  his  ware 
from  some  unsuspecting  Gentile  ? 

Having  now  exhausted  the  subject  of  rings  in  all  metals 
set  with  intagli,  either  in  stone  or  paste,  a  fitting  conclusion 
will  be  a  brief  notice  of  those,  belonging  usually  to  the  Lower 
Empire,  having,  instead  of  an  intaglio,  a  gold  coin  of  the 
reigning  prince  ingeniously  inserted  in  the  bizzeL  A  fine 
specimen  is  given  by  Caylus,  V.  cxii.,  of  one  of  elegant  form, 
the  broad  shoulders  being  cut  into  an  elaborate  pattern  of  open 
work,  the  head  octagonal,  and  holding  an  aureus  of  Maxi- 
minus ;  Rev.  Victoria  Germanica.  A  very  similar  one,  but 
of  still  more  tasteful  design,  in  weight  one  ounce,  and  get  with 
an  aureus  of  Severus  Alexander,  was  found  a  few  years  back 
in  this  country.  This  had  probably  been  the  official  ring  of 
some  Eoman  officer  serving  in  Britain,  and  corresponding  to 
the  "Annulus  bigemmeus  unciarius"  assigned  to  Claudius 
Gothicus  as  tribune  of  the  Fifth  Legion.* 

It  was  no  doubt  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  good  portraits 
engraved  on  gems,  of  the  reigning  emperors,  that  suggested 
the  setting  of  the  aurei  with  their  likenesses  in  these  massy 


*  I  have  lately  seen  another  equally  relating  to  the  amiy  have  been  par- 
massive,  but  of  the  rudest  fabrique,  posely  selected  in  all  these  instances : 
set  with  an  anreus  of  Diocletian,  another  argument  that  they  were 
Rev.  viRTVR  MiLiTVM.      It  will  be  military  distinctions, 
observed  that  aurei  havin<r  reverses 
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gold  rings,  evidently  from  their  intrinsic  value  the  ornaments 
of  persons  who,  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  worn  a 
cameo  or  intaglio  portrait  in  the  same  way,  of  the  most 
admirable  execution.  But  the  art  of  engraving  gems  with 
any  degree  of  skill  appears  to  have  expired,  as  it  were,  all  at 
once,  the  last  imperial  portrait  of  fine  work  mentioned  in  any 
collection  being  one  of  Constantinus  Junior ;  a  fact  the  more 
strange  when  we  consider  that  the  medallions  of  this  family 
are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  the  whole  series,  whilst  they 
are  by  no  means  contemptible  as  works  of  art ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  found  mounted  with  loops  for 
suspension,  were  evidently  designed  to  be  used  as  personal 
ornaments.  The  total  disappearance  of  the  statues  of  the 
later  emperors  is  more  easily  accoimted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
metal  statues,  usually  gilt,  were  alone  considered  worthy  to 
represent  the  form  of  the  sovereign  in  that  age  of  advancing 
barbarism.  There  is  but  one  marble  statue  of  Constantine  at 
Bome,  and  one  solitary  bust  of  Julian ;  the  last  a  most 
wretched  production  of  expiring  art.  Now,  not  merely  do 
the  later  historians  make  mention  of  statues  of  the  emperors 
of  those  times,  as  set  up  in  every  large  city,  as  of  Theo- 
doric  and  even  Phocas  at  Rome,  and  of  Justinian,  and 
other  celebrities  of  his  reign  at  Constantinople;  but  they 
even  allude  to  numerous  bronze  statues  of  poets,  warriors, 
and  advocates,  the  contemporaries  of  these  emperors.  All 
these,  on  any  change  of  government,  went  at  once  into  the 
furnace  and  re-appeared  in  the  vile  coinage  of  the  epoch. 
This  circumstance,  besides  the  roguery  of  the  coiners,  may 
explain  the  great  proportion  of  lead  in  the  later  bronze 
coins,  such  as  the  huge  pieces  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
century ;  for  Pliny  states  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  metal  entered  into  the  composition  of  statuary  bronze  in 
order  to  render  it   more   fusible.      Long   after   the   art   of 
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Bcolptnring  marble  was  quite  extinct^  works  in  bronze,  of 
considerable  size  and  skilly  were  executed  by  Byzantine 
artists :  witness  the  nnmerons  doors  of  churches  still  existing; 
and  dating  even  fiom  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the 
best  period  of  Boman  art^  marble  seems  to  haye  been  pre- 
ferred to  bronze  for  portrait  statues — a  fortunate  circum- 
stance  to  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  so  many  treasures 
of  ancient  art  Pausanias  mentioDs  4000  statues  of  Hadrian 
alone,  collected  in  the  precincts  of  the  Olympeium  at  Athens, 
the  Yotive  offerings  of  the  same  number  of  Grecian  cities : 
no  wonder  that  statues  of  this  prince  are  still  so  numerous. 
Pliny,  in  his  description  of  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  the  work  of 
Zenodorus,  the  most  skilful  statuary  of  the  time,  says  that 
the  execution  of  it  proved  the  art  of  casting  bronze  to  have 
been  entirely  lost :  a  strange  statement  probably  referring  to 
some  defects  in  the  finished  cast,  or  faultiness  in  its  colour.^ 
For  there  still  exists,  in  the  coitile  of  the  Senator's  Palace 
on  the  Capitol,  a  colossal  bronze  head  of  Nero,  of  admirable 
execution,  which  to  all  appearance  completely  refutes  the 
assertion  of  Pliny  as  to  the  incapacity  of  the  metal  casters  of 
that  epoch. 


^  This  may  have  been  merely  an  sent  (1859)  the  art  of  bell-foanding 

exaggerated  mode  of  expression  to  is  entirely  lost  in  England,  seeing 

signify    the    badness    and    honey-  the  two  snccessive  failures  of  the 

combed  quality  of  the  metal  when  Great  Bell  of  Westminster, 
cast ;  just  as  one  might  say  at  pre- 


Si^aet  and  roono^ram  of  Paoloa.     Sard. 
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FIGURE  BINGS. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  figures  of  Egyptian  deities  on  the 
fingers,  derided  by  Pliny,  has  left  us  a  beautiM  example, 
which  is  now  preserved  among  the  scarabei  in  the  British 
Museum.  Three  busts,  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  of  Boman- 
Egyptian  work,  and  admirably  executed  in  fine  gold,  are 
arranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  the  head  of  a  ring,  to 
which  they  are  set  on  at  a  right  angle ;  one  exactly  similar 
is  given  by  Caylus,  as  well  as  another,  in  which  the  busts 
of  Osiris  and  Isis  form  the  opposite  ends  of  a  shank,  and 
are  so  brought  together  as  to  lie  side  by  side,  the  heads 
pointing  in  opposite  directions.'  These  rings  composed  of 
deities  remind  one  of  those  common  in  Italy,  and  made  of  a 
crucifix  so  bent  that  the  stem  and  upper  limb  of  the  cross 
meet  together  at  their  extremities  and  form  the  shank,  so 
that  the  crucified  figure  becomes  the  most  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  ring.  How  strangely  do  the  usages  of  the 
most  remote  ages  and  countries  coincide  in  particular 
instances,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  religious 
worship.  Again,  the  Hindoo  lady  generally  wears  on  her 
finger  a  small  mirror,  set  in  a  ring,  so  that  she  may  be  able 
to  while  away  an  idle  hour  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of 
her  dusky  charms;  whilst  here  certain  fashionable  prayer 
books  of  the  best  class  are  bound  up  with  looking-glass  linings 
to  the  covers,  so  as  to  enable  the  fair  Christian  devotee  to 
support  the  infliction  of  a  tedious  service,  or  a  dull  sermon, 
by  the  aid  of  reflections  of  a  more  agreeable  nature. 


•  A  most  interesting  and  uniqxic  in  each  of  the  lowest  faces,  the  pas- 
ring  of  solid  gold  and  elegant /orm,  sages  thus  formed  intersecting  each 
in  the  collection  of  an  acquaintance,  other  on  the  centre  of  the  edifice, 
has  set  uix)n  it«  face,  instead  of  the  On  the  flat  top  of  the  pyramid  is  a 
figurine  of  a  god,  a  small  temple,  a  panther  in  intaglio. 
pyramid  of  four  degrees,  with  a  door 
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These  aids  to  deTOtion  recall  the  decade  rings  of  mediseyal 
times.  These  are  often  found  of  brass,  but  sometimes  made  of 
silver,  and  are  readily  known  by  their  haying  ten  projections 
like  short  cogs  on  their  circumference,  reprinting  so  many 
Ave$,  whilst  the  round  head,  engrayed  with  I.H.S.,  stands  for 
the  Pater  Noster.  They  were  worn  by  the  pious  of  old 
times,  and  could  be  used  at  night,  in  place  of  a  rosary, 
by  the  wearer  if  he  felt  disposed  to  tell  his  beads. 

PAPAL  AND  EPISCOPAL  RINGS. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  symbol  of 
investiture  with  the  office  of  bishop  has  been  a  ring  set  with 
a  Sapphire  or  Kuby,  and  worn  on  the  fore-finger.  The  real 
origin  of  this  custom  is  not  known,  but  probably  was  derived 
fh)m  the  practice  of  the  Empire,  by  which  a  ring  was  given 
to  a  military  tribune  on  his  appointment,  and,  in  fact,  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Juvenal,  had  become  the  symbol  of  the 
office  itself ;  '^  and  we  have  seen  from  the  letter  of  Valerian 
that  it  was  of  a  "  regulation  "  weight  and  description.  That 
the  bishop's  ring  is  a  type  of  his  mystical  union  with  his 
diocese,  is  a  subsequent  interpretation  due  to  the  fancy  of 
some  mediaeval  ecclesiastic  who,  like  Durandus,  could  espy  a 
symbol  in  everything,  even  in  a  bell-rope.  To  the  same 
source  belongs  the  reason  assigned  for  the  choice  of  the  gem 
with  which  it  is  set^  and  mentioned  by  Vossius,  De  Physio- 
logia  Christiana,  VI.,  7.  "  The  Sapphire  is  said  to  grow  dull 
and  lose  its  colour  if  worn  by  an  adulterer  or  a  lascivious 
person."  And,  c.  25,  he  adds,  "  The  Sapphire  worn  in  a  ring, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  is  said  to  check  lust,  and  for  that 
reason  is  pr()2)er  to  te  woni  by  the  priesthood,  and  all 
persons  vowed  to  peq^etiia]  chastity."    But  the  true  reason 


"  Sfmt'titri  vivtum  dip:ilo8  circuraligat  auro." — Sat,  VII. 
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for  the  choice  of  the  Sapphire  (or  ancient  Hyacinthns), 
besides  its  supposed  sympathy  with  the  heavens,  mentioned 
by  Solinus,  and  its  connection  with  Apollo  the  god  of  day, 
was  its  violet  colour,  agreeing  with  the  vestments  appro- 
priated to  the  episcopal  office. 

The  bishop's  violet  represents  the  inferior  purple,  Con- 
chylia,  or  Hyacinthina  of  the  Romans  ;  a  colour  which  Pliny 
compares  to  that  of  the  "angry  sea,"  a  very  dark  violet 
indeed,  as  any  one  will  remember  who  has  sailed  on  the 
Mediterranean  in  rough  weather.  The  scarlet  of  the 
cardinal's  robes  is  the  true  Tynan  dye,  "the  colour  of 
clotted  blood;  dark  when  looked  at  directly,  but  brilliant 
when  held  above  the  eye ; "  *  and  the  "  purple  ink,"  with 
which  the  emperors  signed  their  names  to  all  documents,  is, 
as  plainly  appears  in  the  Byzantine  charters  preserved  to 
the  present  time,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  Hence  tlie  robe 
in  the  Passion  is  by  one  evangelist  called  purple,  by  another 
scarlet.'  I  therefore  think  it  probable  that,  when  such 
mediceval  rings  occur  set  with  a  Ruby  instead  of  a  Sai)phire, 
they  have  belonged  to  bishops  who  were  at  the  same  time, 
cardinals. 

These  rings  were  often,  perhaps  always,  interred  with  the 
prelates  to  whom  they  had  belonged.  Two  were  found  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  coffins  of  ancient  bishops  of  Hereford ;  others 
found  under  similar  circumstances  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  York  Cathedral ;  and  they  often  occur  in  col- 
lections, obtained,  no  doubts  jfrora  the  accidental  desecration  of 
episcopal  sepulchres.  The  one  discovered  in  the  stone  coffin 
of  a  bishop  of  St   Omer   was  entirely  of  gold,  the  head 


•  Laus  ei  summa  in  colore  san-  giiis. — Pliii.  ix.  62. 

p;uinis    concreti    nigricans   asi>octu,  *  xKaiivha  kokkivtjv,  Mat.      nop^ 

idemqiie  8usi>cctu  refulgons.     Uncle  (fivpaVf  Mark, 
et  Homeru  purpurcus  dicitur  san- 
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formed  of  three  trefoils^  combined  together  in  a  very  tasteful 
pattern.  ^° 

The  custom  of  burying  ecclesiastics  together  with  all  their 
official  insignia,  appears  to  have  lasted  far  down  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  amongst  the  amusing  adventures  of  An- 
dreuccio  da  Perugia,  related  by  Boccaccio,  he,  when  reduced 
to  despair,  joins  some  thieves  in  plundering  the  tomb  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  interred  the  previous  day  in  all  his 
precious  vestments,  and  with  a  ring  on  his  finger  valued  at 
500  scudL  Two  parties  of  plunderers,  the  last  headed  by  a 
priest  of  the  cathedral,  visit  the  tomb  in  succession,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time,  to  which  circumstance  Andreucdo 
owes  his  escape  from  a  horrible  death,  and  returns  home  in 
possession  of  the  ring,  which  more  than  makes  up  for  all  his 
losses. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  this  common 
practice  of  plundering  the  tombs  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was 
deposited  therein,  even  by  the  very  parties  who  ought  to  have 
most  religiously  guarded  the  sacredness  of  the  treasure,  gave 
origin  to  those  huge  rings  of  gilt  metal  so  often  seen  in 
cabinets  of  antiques,  bearing  either  the  titles  or  the  coat  of 
arms  of  some  pope  or  bishop.  As  none  that  I  have  met  with 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century,  one  was  almost 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  universal  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  tomb,  even  by  the  supposed  guardians  of  it, 
had  induced  the  friends  of  the  deceased  prelates  to  substitute 
these  counterfeit  insignia  of  their  rank  for  the  real  ones, 
which  had  been  foimd  to  oflor  such  irresistible  temptations  to 
the  plunderers.     That  these  metal  rings  were  occasionally 

*°  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  1856.  It  is  set  with  a  large  rough 
earliest  extant,  has  lately  been  shown  Sapphire,  is  made  of  eleetrum,  and 
me,  said  to  have  been  found  with  hollow,  and  entirely  covered  with 
other  insignia  in  the  tomb  of  the  the  elegant  guilloche  |Attcm  so  con- 
Abbot  of  Follcvillc,  near  Amiens,  in  stant  in  Romanesque  oroamentaticn. 


k 
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deposited  in  tombs  appears  from  these  words  of  Palatin ; 
Gesta  Pont  Eojn.,  m.,  653.  "  A.  S.  1607.  In  sepulchro 
Sixti  lY.  repertus  est  annulus  Pauli  IL,  cum  hae  nota, 
PAVLVS  11."  This  ring  was  sold  (for  7  guineas)  in  Eoby's 
collection  of  miscellaneous  works  of  art,  by  Christie  and 
Hanson,  May  3,  1855.  In  the  catalogue  of  Major  Mac- 
donald's  Collection,  sold  by  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  Ap.  20, 
1857,  No.  9  is  "A  large  ring  of  gilt  bronze  set  with 
Amethyst,  with  raised  figures  in  high  relief,  and  finely 
chased.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Pope  Boniface,  from  whose 
tomb  it  was  taken  during  the  popular  insurrection  in  Rome, 
1849."  But  here  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  more  minute 
description  of  these  rings,  which  may  also  serve  to  direct  the 
attention  of  antiquaries  to  any  allusions  to  the  use  of  them 
occurring  in  mediaeval  writers,  or  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  may  be  brought  to  light  at  the  present  day. 
They  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  evidently  never 
designed  to  be  worn  upon  the  finger ;  some  I  have  seen  which 
must  weigh  nearly  a  pound ;  ^  they  are  all  of  the  same  form, 
the  shanks  being  four-sided,  and  the  head  square,  and  set 
with  a  slab  of  Crystal  or  pale  Amethyst,  or  sometimes  with  a 
piece  of  glass  of  that  colour.  The  upper  part  of  the  shank 
usually  bears  the  shield  of  the  owner  on  one  side ;  on  the 
other  some  religious  design,  as  the  emblems  of  the  evangelist 
These  ornaments  are  out  out  of  the  metal  in  high  relief,  and 
often  in  a  good  bold  Gothic  style.  On  the  outside  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  shank  an  inscription  is  often  found  in 
Gothic  letters,  giving  the  title  of  the  owner,  as  epis.  lugdun  : 
but  they  more  frequently  are  without  any  inscription,  and 
appear  always  to  liave  been  strongly  gilt. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  archaeologists  of  the  present  day 


*  Preserved  in  the  Bronze  Kuom  of  the  Uflizi,  Florence. 
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is  of  the  opinion  that   they  served  as  credential  rings  to 
authenticate  the  mission  of  anv  person  despatched  upon  the 
business  of  the  owner,  and  that  they  had  no  connection  with 
the  ring  of  inTestitnre,  a  valnable  jewel,  and  one  always 
retained  by  the  prelate,  both  in  life  and  death.     This  theory 
is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  duplicates  of  these  metal  rings, 
belonging  to  the  same  individual  pope  or  bishop,  are  still  in 
existence,  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  case  had 
merely  a  single  one   been  made  for  the   sole   purpose  of 
accompanying  the  corpse  >nthin  his  last  resting  place.    In 
the  Archaeological  Journal  of  some  years  back  is  figured  a 
ring  of  this  class  (but  entirely  without  ornamental  chasing  on 
the  sides),  set  with  a  square  crystal,  and  inscribed  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  shank,  kogerii  begis,  probably  one  of  the 
Neapolitan  kings  of  that  name.'    This  is  the  earliest  instance 
known  to  me,  and  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  these  rings 
served  merely  as  credentiak  to  the  envoys  of  their  possessors. 
It  is  curious  that,  with  these  two  exceptions,  they  should  all 
have  belonged  to  ecclesiastics  of  various  ranks.     At  present 
this  class  of  antiques  is  extensively  forged  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  all  other  varieties  of  mediaeval  seals  and  signets ;  the 
high  price  they  command  from  collectors  of  the  relics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  manufacture,  which 
also  presents  but  little  difficulty  to  a  skilful  worker  in  metal. 
Hence  all  objects  of  this  kind  which  appear  without  a  well- 
authenticated  pedigree  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  amateiir 
with  a  very  suspicious  and  critical  eye. 


*  Another  lately  seen  by  me  has     century)  on  the  other,  marking  its 
a  Fleurnle-Lys  on  one   side,  and     French  and  regal  origin, 
a  crown   (apparently  of  the   14th 
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USE  OF  ANTIQUE  GEMS  IN  MEDIEVAL  TIMES. 
The  foregoing  dissertation  naturally  introduces  the  subject 
of  the  mediECval  seals  and  rings,  wliich  arc  so  often  found  set 
with  antique  intagli  for  the  purpose  of  signets.  The  subjects 
engraved  upon  them  were  always  interpreted  by  the  owners 
as  representations  of  scriptural  personages  and  evt;nts.  Tims 
a  triple  mask  stood  for  the  Trbiity,  with  the  legend  added 


around  the  stone,  "  Hicc  est  Trinitatia  Imago ; "  and  a  similar 
intaglio  I  have  seen,  a  Jacinth,  set  in  a  massy  gold  ring,  with 
"  Noel,"  the  corruption  of  Emmanuel,  repeated  on  each  side 
of  the  setting,  evidently  in  a  similar  sense.  Isis  nursing 
Horus  naturally  passed  for  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  nor  was 
this  substitution  confined  to  intt^li  alone,  for  the  "Black 
Virgins  "  of  certain  French  churches  (revered  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed in  the  general  wreck  of  everything  ecclesiastical  in 
1794),  were  discovered  by  Srontfaucon  to  be  basalt  figures 
of  the  above-named  Egyptian  deities,  which,  having  merely 
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changed  namefi,  continued  to  attract  the  devont  to  their 
temples  as  before.  The  common  type  of  a  Muse  holding  a 
mask,  did  duty  for  Herodias  with  the  Baptist's  head  in  her 


hand ;  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  represented  by  the 
figure  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  at  bis  feet  Silenua  with  his 
crooked  stick  was  appropriately  transformed  into  some 
croziered  abbot;  whilst  cupida  made  very  orthodox  angels. 
The  bust  of  Serapis  passed  always  for  the  portrait  of  Christ ; 
and  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  representa- 
tions of  this  mysterious  divinity,  characterised  as  they  are  by 
a  grave  and  pensive  expression,  so  different  to  the  open  and 
genial  air  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Jupiter,  will  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  countenance  of  Serapis,  and  not  the  pretended 
letter  of  Eufus  to  Tiberius,  supplied  the  original  type  for  the 
portraits  of  our  Lord.  The  description  of  the  Alexandrians, 
given  by  Hadrian  in  his  letter  to  Serrianus  (Vopiscus  in  Vita 
Satumini),  seems  to  tend  to  an  elucidation  of  the  origin  of 
this  interchange  of  representations  between  the  old  and  new 
Faith.  "  Those  who  worship  Serapis  are  also  Christians,  and 
those  who  style  themselves  the  bishops  of  Christ  are  devoted 
to  Serapis.  The  very  Patriarch  himself,  when  be  comes  to 
Kgypt,  is  forced  by  some  to  adore  Serapis,  by  others  to  adore 
Christ  There  is  but  one  God  for  them  all, — him  do  the 
Christians,  him  do  the  Jews,  him  do  all  the  Gentiles  also 
worship."  The  Jewish  prejudices  entertained  by  the  early 
Christians  were  so  powerful,  that  such  portraits  were  not 
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admitted  into  their  churches  until  a  very  late  period ;  and 
any  traditional  description  of  Christ's  personal  appearance 
must  in  a  generation  or  two  have  become  much  too  vague  to 
serve  as  any  guide  to  an  artist.'  Sacred  plate  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  enriched  with  swarms  of  intagli,  a  practice  common 
enough  long  before  under  the  Empire,  for  Juvenal  laughs  at 
the  person  who  transferred  the  gems  from  his  rings  to  the 
exterior  of  his  drinking  vessels : — 

"  Nam  Virro  ut  multi  gemmas  ad  pocula  transfert 
A  digitis." 

Caylus  gives  figures  of  several  of  the  greatest  merit,  both 
camei  and  intagli,  selected  from  nearly  three  hundred,  at  that 
time  (1760)  preserved  set  in  the  sacred  vessels^  and  orna-. 
ments  belonging  to  the  sacristy  of  Troyes  Cathedral.  The 
shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  a  work  of  the  eleventh 
century,  has  some  admirable  camei  set  in  its  two  ends,  and 
its  sides  are  studded  with  engraved  gems  of  ail  sorts.  For  the 
subject  of  one  of  them  (a  Leda  and  Swan)  the  devotees  of 
the  period  must  have  been  puzzled  to  find  a  scriptural 
parallel.  But  it  is  needless  to  particularise  these  works,  as 
every  collection  of  documents  of  the  Sliddle  Ages  will  dis- 
play, in  their  seals  attached,  abundant  evidence  of  the 
universality  of  the  custom.  The  parchments  preserved  in 
the  muniment  room  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
have  a  great  number  of  impressions  from  antique  intagli  set 
in  the  personal  seals  of  the  donors  and  attestors  of  the  various 


'   Epiphanius    (Hceres.    xxvii.)  setting  tliem  up  all  together,  worship 

brings  it  as  a  grave  charge  against  and  do  sncrifice  unto  them  after  the 

the  Carpocratians,  "  that  they  had  gentile  fashion." 

painted  portraits,  and  even  gold  and  *  The  greatest  part  of  these  gems 

silver  images,  and  of  other  materials,  were  small  intagli  on  Camelian,  and 

which  they  aflBrmed  to  be  portraits  of  set  in  a  chassc  containing  a  tooth  of 

Jesus,  and  made  by  Pilate  after  the  St.  Peter,  and  the  head  of  St.  Philip, 

likeness  of  Christ  at  what  time  he  so-  made  by  order  of  Bishop  Garnier, 

joumed  amongst  men.     These  they  Almoner  to  the  Crusaders  at  the 

keep  in  secret  along  with  others  of  taking  of  Constantinople,  whence  he 

Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  stole  the  skull  of  the  Apostle. 
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deeds ;  amongst  which,  however,  very  few  occur  of  any  merit 
as  to  workmanship,  being  generally  of  late  Boman  date.  I 
have  seen  a  small  rude  intaglio  of  Pax,  surrounded  by  a 
mediflBval  legend  richardvs  esp,  which  had  been  regarded  by 
the  German  antiquaries,  in  wliich  country  it  had  been  found 
(at  Eatisbon),  as  an  invaluable  relic,  being  tlie  very  signet  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Ijion ! 

Lapidaria  or  Treatises  on  Gems  still  exist,  describing  the 
benefits  that  accnie  from  the  ix)ssession  of  stones  sculptured 
with  certain  figures.  Their  virtues  are  deduced  from  the 
meaning  supposed  by  the  authors  of  these  treatises  to  be 
implied  by  the  engraving  on  the  gem ;  and  both  groimds  and 
inferences  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  most  cases  ridiculously 
absurd.  The  mode  in  which  they  express  themselves  on  this 
point  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  they  considered  the 
stone  and  figure  to  be  a  natural  production,  and  not  a  work 
of  art ;  an  idea  the  more  admissible  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
great  length  of  time  during  which  the  art  of  gem-engraving 
had  been  totally  unknown  in  Europe.  The  last  intaglio 
known,  of  any  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  is  the  famous  Sapphire 
of  Constantius,  in  which  that  emperor  is  represented  spearing 
a  wild  boar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Csesarea,  that  city  being 
typified  by  a  female  reclining  on  the  ground.  The  rude 
works  of  the  Gnostics  may  have  been  executed  for  a  centuiy 
or  two  longer,  for  the  tomb  of  Maria,  wife  of  Honorius  was 
found,  when  opened,  to  contain  several,  buried  with  that 
princess  as  amulets,  in  spite  of  her  orthodoxy ;  with  the  notion 
no  doubt  that  they  could  do  the  deceased  no  harm,  and  might 
possibly  be  of  service  to  her  in  her  passage  to  the  next  world, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  class  of  Abraxas 
gems,  a  barbarous  but  liigldy  interesting  series  of  intagli. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  signet  of  Mauricius,  who  reigned 
582  to  602,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
stone,  for  it  has  much  the  air  of  a  work  of  the  Benaissance. 
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I  havOy  however,  met  with  an  account  of  a  most  interesting 
inti^lio,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  indubitable,  and  which 
brings  down  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  art  of  engraving 
on  gems  some  centuries  lower  than  is  generally  allowed ;  to 
the  examination  of  which  the  next  article  shall  be  devoted. 

CROSS  OF  KING  LOTHARIUS. 

This  cross,  itself  indubitably  a  work  of  the  Carlovingian 
period,  but  mounted  upon  a  silver-gilt  foot  of  very  elegant 
design  in  the  taste  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  affords 
some  singular  illustrations  of  certain  points  already  treated  of 
in  these  pages.  The  surface  of  the  gold  is  ornamented  with 
arabesque  tracery,  and  studded  thickly  with  gems  set  close 
together  in  plain  raised  collets.  These  consist  of  Pearls, 
Rubies,  Sapphires,  Amethysts  (one  an  intaglio  of  the  Three 
Graces),  and  Emeralds;  another  convincing  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  of  the  common  use  of  the  last  gem  in  ancient 
times.  At  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  placed 
a  magnificent  cameo  on  Onyx,  about  3  inches  high  and  2^ 
wide,  representing  the  laureated  bust  of  Augustus  holding  an 
eagle-topped  sceptre ;  a  work  of  the  highest  merit.  But  the 
most  interesting  feature  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice  in 
tliis  early  relic  of  the  first  dawn  of  mediooval  art,  is  the  signet 
of  Lotharius  himself,  set  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the 
cross,  immediately  beneath  the  cameo  of  Augustus.  It  is 
engraved  on  a  large  oval  piece  of  rock  crystal  about  1^  inches 
high  by  \\  wide,  and  represents  the  bust  of  that  king,  his  head 
covered  with  a  close-fitting  helmet  with  a  slightly  projecting 
frontlet,  like  those  of  the  latest  Roman  period.  Around  the 
bust  runs  this  legend,  in  well  formed  Roman  letters, — 

f  XPEADIVVAHLOTHARIVMREG 

**  0  Christ,  defend  King  Lotbairc." 

X 
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The  execution  of  the  engraving  is  very  tolerable ;  far  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  at  that  date,  A.D.  823,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  rudeness  of  the  coinage  of  the  same 
period.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  Byzantine  school,  for  the 
characters  of  the  legend  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  em- 
ployed by  its  artists,  but  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  seen 
on  the  Frankish  stone  and  metal  work  of  the  time  of  this 
monarch.  This  is  by  far  the  latest  intaglio  of  ascertained 
date,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  any  trace ;  and  its 
existence  supports  the  opinion  previously  expressed,  that  the 
art  of  engraving  gems  lingered  in  Europe  to  a  much  later 
period  than  is  generally  supposed. 

This  most  splendid  specimen  of  ancient  jeweller^s  work  is 
admirably  figured  in  the  magnificent  *M61anges  d'Archaeo- 
logie,'  Vol.  I.,  par  MM.  Cahier  et  Martin. 

PROFUSION  OF  JEWELLERY  WORN  BY  ROMAN 

LADIES. 

"  I  have  seen,"  says  Pliny,  ix.  58, "  Lollia  Paulina  (once  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Caligula) — though  it  was  on  no  great 
occasion,  nor  was  she  in  full  dress  of  ceremony,  but  merely  at 
an  ordinary  wedding  party — I  have  seen  her  covered  all  over 
with  Emeralds  and  Pearls  shining  in  alternate  rows,  over  all 
her  head,  her  hair,  hair-fillet,  ears.  Deck,  necklace,  and  fingers ; 
the  value  of  all  which  united  amounted  to  the  sum  of  forty 
millions  of  sesterces  (400,000Z.)  :  a  value  which  she  was  ready 
to  attest  by  the  vouchers  for  the  prices  paid.  Nor  were  these 
jewels  the  presents  of  an  extravagant  prince ; — ^they  were,  on 
the  contrary,  family  heir-looms,  that  is  to  say,  bought  with  the 
spoils  of  provinces.  This  was  the  result  of  peculation, — this 
the  end  for  which  M.  Lollius  made  himself  in&mous  all  over 
the  East,  by  taking  bribes  from  princes;  and  at  the  last 
dnink  poison  when  C.  Csesar,  the  adopted  son  of  Augustus, 
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bad  renonnced  his  friendship :  all  for  this  end,  that  his  grand- 
daughter might  show  herself  oflF  by  lamp-light  covered  over 
with  the  value  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces !  Let  any  one 
now  count  up  on  the  one  side  the  sums  carried  in  triumph  by 
Curius  or  Fabricius,  let  him  picture  to  himself  their  scanty 
dishes ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Lollia,  a  wretched  female,  a 
tyrant's  plaything,  seated  at  the  feast ;  would  he  not  have 
preferred  tliat  they  should  have  been  dragged  down  from 
their  triumphal  cars,  rather  than  have  been  victors  for  such  a 
result  as  this?" 

Claudian  enumerates  among  the  treasures  left  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  to  his  two  sons  : — 

**  Quin  et  Sidonias  chlamydes  et  cingnla  baccis 
Aspera,  gemmatasque  togas,  viridesque  smaragdo 
Loricas,  galeasque  renidentes  hyacinthis." 

*'  Sidonian  mantles  rich  with  purple  fold, 

Belts  bossed  with  pearls,  robes  stiff  with  woven  gold, 
And  helmets  shining  green  with  emeralds  bright, 
And  breastplates  rich  with  precious  sapphires  dight." 

In  illustration  of  the  last  lines  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Constantino  often  appears,  on  his  small  brass  coins,  wearing 
a  helmet  studded  with  gems  set  together  as  closely  as 
possible.  This  passage  also  supplies  another  argument  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Hyacinthus  with  our  Sapphire,  as 
that  stone  is  found  more  abimdantly  used  than  any  other  in 
the  decoration  of  the  jewellery  of  the  latest  Roman  age,  in 
the  few  instances  (to  be  described  in  the  next  article)  that 
have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  Here,  too,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  these  ornamental  helmets  of  the  latter  empire 
were  the  origin  of  the  imperial  crown  in  its  present  shape, 
the  gradual  transition  of  form  being  easily  traced  upon  the 
coins  of  the  Byzantine  Coesars. 

X  2 
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CROWNS  OF  THE  GOTHIC  KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 

A  brief  notice  has  been  akeady  given,  under  Emerald^  of 
the  Iron  Crown  of  Monza,  and  that  of  King  Agilulph.  But 
these  have  been  altogether  eclipsed,  both  in  value  and  in 
interest,  by  the  discovery  of  eight  crowns  in  solid  gold,  of  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  2000Z.,  lately  discovered  in  clearing  away 
a  deserted  cemetery  at  Fuente  di  Guerrazar,  two  leagues 
from  Toledo.  The  most  important,  that  of  King  Keceswin- 
thus,  A.D.  653,  is  a  circle  of  fine  gold  one  foot  in  diameter, 
set  with  30  huge  Kubies  and  35  Pearls,  alternating  with 
Sapphires.  The  circle  is  edged  by  two  borders,  adorned  with 
a  running  pattern  of  Greek  crosses  made  of  pieces  of  Came- 
lian, — cloisnonniB  in  gold.  From  24  little  chains  hang  these 
letters,  of  gold,  incrusted  with  Camelians,  like  the  border, — 

f  RECESVINTHVS  EEX  OFFERET. 

From  the  letters  again  hang  24  pendeloques  in  gold  and  five 
Pearls,  and  support  24  pear-shaped  pink  Kubies,  forming  a 
fringe  all  round  the  crown.  Lowest  of  all  hangs  a  magni- 
ficent cross,  of  elegant  form,  set  with  very  large  gems,  and 
having  three  pendants  from  the  arms  and  foot 

The  second  crown,  supposed  to  be  the  queen's,  is  set  with 
Kubies,  Sapphires,  Emeralds,  Opals,  and  large  Pearls,  and 
has  a  fringe  of  Kubies  and  a  pendant  cross,  but  is  altogether 
of  a  plainer  make  than  the  first. 

The  other  crowns  are  much  simpler,  and  are  set  with  but 
few  stones ;  they  probably  were  those  of  counts  and  barons  of 
the  time.     On  one  is  the  inscription, — 

INDNI  MARIE 


NOM 

IKE 

OFFERET   SONNICA 

SCTE 


INS 

ORBA 

CE8 
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which  records  its  dedication  by  Sonnica  to  Santa  Maria  di 

Abaxo,  a  church  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Toledo 

stands. 

CROWN  OP  HUNGARY. 

This  most  venerable  relic  of  Byzantine  art  is  formed  of  a 
broad  flat  circlet  of  fine  gold,  from  which  spring  four  arches 
supporting  a  cross.  It  was  sent,  A.D.  1072,  by  Michael 
Ducas,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  Geisa  I.,  Duke  of 
Hungary,  or,  as  he  is  styled  in  his  enamel  portrait  placed 
above  the  circlet,  "  Geabitras,  king  of  the  Turks."  Next 
comes  a  portrait  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus ;  then  one 
of  Ducas  himseK ;  the  fourth  and  largest  enamel  represents 
Christ  seated,  exactly  as  he  appears  on  the  bezants  of  the 
period.  These  four  portraits  are  placed  at  the  springing  of 
the  arches  that  close  the  top  of  the  crown ;  on  the  front  of 
the  circlet  itself  are  fixed  four  smaller  enamels  of  Michael, 
Gabriel,  St.  George,  and  St.  Demetrius. 

Above  the  medallion  of  Christ  is  a  large  heart-shaped 
Amethyst,  below  it  is  a  huge  rough  Sapphire ;  four  large 
Sapphires  are  also  set  equidistant  on  the  circlet,  all  of  them, 
but  one,  being  unpoUshed.  The  edges  of  the  circlet  are 
closely  studded  with  Pearls  set  touching  each  other  in  a  row. 
The  large  Sapphire  at  the  back  is  surrounded  by  four  green 
stones,  cut  in  an  oblong  form,  but  their  precise  nature  cannot 
be  ascertained.  In  the  deed  by  which  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  pledged  this  crown  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  IV., 
the  stones  are  enumerated  as  53  Sapphires,  50  Kubies,  one 
Emerald,  and  320  Pearls.  Here  is  another  proof  of  the  early 
existence  of  the  Emerald  in  Europe,  and  of  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Hyacinthus,  for  what 
other  gem,  to  judge  from  Claudian's  account  of  the  robes  and 
armour  of  Theodosius,  should  we  expect  to  see  so  lavishly 
employed  as  this  in  decorations  of  the  Byzantine  age  ? 
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RKG  or  THE  GEEAT  MOGUL. 

Before  quittn^  the  sobjeet  of  ancieiit  jeweDeiTy  I  cannot 
refeun  feom  gning  a  brief  desciiptkm  of  an  ornament^  which, 
thm^  DOl  antique,  exemplifies  the  Oriental  idea  of  magnifi- 
oenoe  moie  fidlj  than  any  example  that  has  erer  come  before 
me.  This  vms  a  monster  ring  preaented  two  eentnries  ago  by 
the  Grreat  Mogul  to  the  only  envoy  of  the  Emperor  of  Grennany 
who  erer  risited  his  eomt.  The  T»y  first  sight  of  this  jewel 
sofficed  to  oooTinoe  one  that  it  coold  have  had  no  other  origin 
than  thisy  snch  a  show  <rf  barbarian  eplendonr  did  it  exhibit, 
forming  in  itaelf  a  complete  cabinet  erf*  every  kind  of  precious 
stone  of  colour  to  be  foond  within  his  d<Hninions.  Its  form 
was  that  o(  a  wheel  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  composed 
of  several  concentric  circles  joined  t<^ther  by  the  spokes 
radiating  from  the  centre,  in  which  was  set  a  large  round 
Sapphire;  the  spokes,  at  all  their  intersections  with  the 
circles,  have  collets  soldered  on  them,  each  containing  some 
coloured  gem;  in  &ct,  every  stone  of  value,  except  the 
Diamond,  occurs  in  this  glorious  company.  On  the  back  is 
fixed  the  shank,  and  when  worn  it  covers  the  whole  hand 
like  some  huge  mushroom. 

Strange  to  say,  this  same  pattern  is  found  in  an  ornament  of 
a  very  different  origin — a  Boman  fibula  discovered  at  Shefford, 
Bedfordshire,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society.  It  is  composed  of  bronze  gilt^  and  is 
about  eight  inches  over,  and  formed  of  three  concentric 
circles  connected  as  in  the  ring,  all  set  with  large  pastes 
imitating  Emeralds  and  Amethysts.  The  gilding  is  still  very 
perfect^  and  the  colours  of  the  pastes  remarkably  good  and 
brilliant  The  form  of  this  fibula  is  perhaps  unique,  but 
there  can  be  litUe  doubt  of  its  Boman  origin,  having  been 
found  together  with   many  reUcs  of  that    period,  such  as 
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Samian  ware  and  other  pottery.  This  is  another  singular 
instance  of  the  persistence  of  ancient  types  in  the  East, 
which  strikes  us  so  forcibly  in  the  examination  of  the  Etruscan 
and  Greek  gold  work,  much  of  which  might  have  been  but 
yesterday  brought  from  India,  the  same  lightness  of  material 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  as  weU  as  similarity  of  "  motive," 
characterising  the  productions  of  ages  so  widely  separated. 


Aunbuie:!  of  Oanjmed«  '  fkiinaxi.     Caxaao  Oujx 

STATUES  ADOKNED  WITH  JEWELLERY. 

At  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  practice  had 
become  common  of  adorning  the  statues  of  the  gods  with 
articles  of  jewellery,  such  as  would  be  worn  by  wealthy  per- 
sonages of  the  time.  Of  this  custom  wo  find  no  traces  in 
former  ages,  for  the  gold  and  gems  that  decorated  the  statues 
of  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  arts  were  employed  in  the 
actual  construction  of  the  figure  or  of  its  drapery  and  acces- 
sories. Zosimus  ascribes  the  tragic  end  of  Serena,  the 
widow  of  the  great  Stilicho,  who  was  strangled  by  the  orders 
of  the  wretched  Honorius  (or  rather  of  the  eunuchs  who 
governed  him),  to  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  whose 
statue  she  had  despoiled  of  a  most  valuable  necklace  of 
precious  stones.  This  was  done  at  the  time  the  temple  was 
deserted  by  its  former  guardians,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  its  revenues.  Hence  Zosimus  (a  devout  adherent 
to  the  ancient  faith),  whilst  lamenting  the  fate  of  so  excellent 
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a  matron,  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  justness  of  the 
punishment  "  which  encircled  with  the  cord  that  very  neck 
previously  adorned  with  a  necklace  obtained  by  sacrilege 
from  the  most  venerable  of  the  Boman  shrines."  The  priests 
of  old,  in  the  Eternal  City,  must  have  had  greater  faith  in  the 
devotion  or  the  honesty  of  the  worshippers,  than  is  manifested 
by  their  successors  of  the  present  day,  for  although  some  of 
the  Madonnas,  esj^ecially  that  dell'  Annunziata,  seem  one 
blaze  of  jewels,  the  gifts  of  devotees  of  every  age  and  country, 
yet  they  are  in  reality  nothing  but  false  stones.  The  guar- 
dians of  the  churches  themselves  confess  the  substitution,  and 
affirm,  that  to  guard  against  accidents^  every  real  offering  is 
represented  to  the  public  view  by  a  fac-simUe  in  paste,  whilst 
the  originals  are  deposited  for  safety  in  the  sacristy  of  the  con- 
vent, though  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  by  the  natives  that  the 
originals  would  not  be  forthcoming  if  demanded,  having, 
immediately  on  their  dedication,  been  converted  into  a  form 
more  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  the  "  living  temples." 
The  sacred  vessels  of  the  sacristy  of  Cologne  Cathedral  blaze 
with  a  profusion  of  precious  stones,  which  even  to  the  eye  of 
the  casual  inspector,  appear  too  brilliant  to  be  genuine,  and 
have  much  the  appearance  of  recent  pastes.  I  have  also 
been  informed,  by  a  person  of  the  greatest  skill  in  antique 
gems,  that  the  large  Onyx  camei,  already  mentioned  as 
decorating  the  ends  of  the  shrine  of  tlie  Three  Kings,  are 
not  of  stone  but  of  coloured  paste.  K  this  be  true,  it  affords 
strong  grounds  for  suspicion  that  the  originals  have  been 
abstracted  at  some  time  within  the  last  three  centuries; 
moved  from  their  place  by  the  potent  arguments  of  some 
wealthy  collector,  and  copies  in  paste  substituted  for  them ;  a 
fraud  not  difficult  of  execution,  as  the  shrine  is  deposited 
within  a  very  gloomy  enclosure,  and  can  only  be  examined 
by  means  of  a  hand-lantern,  for  which  permission  a  consider- 
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able  fee,  one  thaler,  is  charged.  The  devout  but  poor 
worshipper  can  only  contemplate  the  open  front  of  the  shrine 
which  contains  the  sacred  skulls,  from  without,  and  at  some 
distance,  through  a  grating ;  so  that  any  tampering  with  the 
ornaments  of  the  sides  of  the  shrine  might  be  carried  on 
without  any  fear  of  detection. 

The  sacrilege  of  Serena  recalls  a  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  worship  at  Rome. 
The  zeal  of  the  Christian  populace,  as  long  as  the  Empire 
lasted  in  the  West,  was  only  allowed  to  vent  itself  upon  the 
more  disreputable  deities  of  foreign  origin,  such  as  the  Egyp- 
tian monsters,  against  which  even  the  Senate  had  in  earlier 
times  waged  vigorous  w^ar ;  and  against  other  religions  intro- 
duced from  barbarian  regions,  like  Mithras  and  liis  host  de- 
stroyed by  the  onslaught  of  Gracchus,  so  highly  lauded  by 
the  irascible  abbot  of  Bethlehem.  The  ancient  deities  of 
Italian  origin  appear  to  have  remained  unmolested  as  long  as 
the  Empire  endured.  The  temples  were  indeed  closed  to 
worshippers,  and  their  revenues  sequestrated,  but  the  build- 
ings and  statues  remained  as  decorations  to  the  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  figures  symbolizing  abstmct  ideas,  such  as 
Victory  and  Fortune,  had  still  a  certain  degree  of  respect 
paid  to  them.  The  melting  down  by  Palladius  of  the  gold 
statue  of  Virtus,  in  order  to  buy  off  tlie  threatened  attack  of 
Alaric,  was  even  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  offence,  and  a 
sure  omen  of  future  ruin,  by  the  almost  wholly  Christian  popu- 
lation of  liome.  The  figures  of  the  goddess  Roma  and  of 
Victory  appear  some  centuries  later  on  the  coins  of  the  most 
orthodox  and  fanatical  Byzantine  emperors.  Even  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius,  a  persecuting  bigot,  we  read  of  the 
Consul  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at 
Ostia,  when  contrary  winds  locked  up  the  corn-fleet  in  the 
harbours  of  Africa,  and  threatened  the  city  with  famine.    But 
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on  other  occasions  also,  the  new  converts,  when  reduced  to 
despair,  had  recourse  to  the  expedients  of  the  ancient  faith, 
sanctified  by  so  many  centuries  of  uninterrupted  victory. 
Thus  during  the  last  siege  by  Alaric,  when  all  hopes  of  de- 
fence had  failed,  on  a  rumour  that  the  citizens  of  Nepi  had 
repulsed  the  Gothic  besiegers  by  means  of  a  thunderstorm 
raised  by  the  rites  of  some  Etruscan  Haruspices,  the  Senate 
was  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  the  same  invocations,  and  had 
even  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  Innocentius  to  such 
a  scandalous  proceeding.  He,  as  Zosimus  observes,  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  creed  to  his  country ;  but  when  the  Etruscan 
priests,  rejoicing  no  doubt  in  his  confusion,  insisted  on  the 
proceedings  being  conducted  publicly,  and  in  the  Forum 
itself,  his  pride  of  office  came  to  the  aid  of  his  faith,  and  he 
allowed  the  business  to  go  no  farther.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  preceding  remarks  a  brief  notice  will  not  be  out  of  place 
of  the  numerous  figures  of  Boma  (often  cut  on  plasma),  as 
well  as  of  Victories  and  Eagles,  usually  mere  scratches,  and 
so  rude  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable,  even  when  engraved  on 
fine  gems,  and  which  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  very  last 
ages  of  Roman  power.  These  rude  intagli  will  often  be  found 
set  in  massive  gold  rings  (in  facf^  as  a  rule,  the  more  valuable 
intrinsically  the  setting,  the  less  so  is  the  gem  as  a  work  of  art), 
evidently  the  ornaments  of  the  wealthiest  classes  of  the  time, 
and  who,  had  anything  better,  in  point  of  execution,  been  then 
obtainable,  would  certainly  have  procured  it  to  adorn  such 
costly  decorations.  From  the  circumstance  that  only  such 
miserable  attempts  at  engravings  were  then  to  be  procured  by 
the  most  liberal  patrons,  we  may  conclude  how  nearly  the  art 
had  declined  towards  the  period  of  its  total  extinction. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  rarity  of  imperial  portraits  in 
intaglio  after  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Even  the  miscellaneous 
Herz  Collection  (the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  assemble  the 
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greatest  possible  variety  of  subjects,  irrespective  of  material 
or  of  beauty)  contained  none  of  later  date  than  the  family  of 
Severus,  The  Mertens-Schaafhausen  Cabinet,  so  rich  in 
portraits,  affords  however  a  highly  interesting  and  unique 
design,  the  heads  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  combined  in 
the  character  of  Janus,  an  apt  allusion  to  their  pacific  rule. 
The  same  observation  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  cameo 
portraits,  which,  though  abundant  enough  and  of  excellent 
style,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  his  successor,  entirely  dis- 
appear in  the  next  century  with  Severus,  of  whom  some  are 
extant,  of  considerable  merit  and  in  splendid  stones.  In  fact, 
the  only  genuine  cameo  bust  I  have  seen  of  a  later  date  was 
one  of  Macrinus,  and  that  of  very  inferior  execution.*  The 
above-named  collection  possesses,  indeed,  a  head  of  Valenti- 
nian,  on  a  slab  of  Porphyry  4  inches  by  3  in  dimensions ;  but 
this,  both  from  its  size  and  material,  must  rather  be  designated 
a  bas-relief  than  a  cameo.  Camei,  however,  reappear  at  a  late 
period  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  worked  out  in  the  same  stiff 
and  barbarous  style  as  the  religious  subjects  of  the  same  date ; 
and,  like  these,  often  disfigure  and  deface  slabs  of  Sardonyx 
of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty. 


*  A  cameo  of  considerable  size, 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Xantcn 
on  the  Rhine,  and  apparently  an- 
tique, presents  a  laureated  bust  of 
Constantine,    enclosed    in    a    civic 


crown ;  the  whole  worked  out  in  flat 
relief,  like  the  medallions  of  the  time, 
in  an  inferior  single-coloured  Onyx  : 
a  most  imi)ortant  monument  of  the 
expiring  art. 


riocleuati  aud  Maxtmiau  an  J^uu.s      t^rw  a  JiW.f<r 
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REMARKABLE  SIGNETS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

"  Graved  on  the  gom  the  god  of  Love  I  Bee, 
^VhoBe  mighty  force  no  mortal  heart  can  fleo ; 
With  dext'rouH  rein  he  guides  the  lion's  might, 
Unnumber'd  graces  spring  around  to  light; 
lu  one  liand  grasped  aloft  the  wliip  he  rears 
O'er  the  rough  neck,  in  one  the  bridle  bears. 
llio  mnrd'rous  god  that  tames  the  monster  dire. 
How  few  of  mortals  shall  escape  his  ire  I" 

MARcns  Aroentarius,  Anthol.  a.  221. 

Next  to  the  celebrated  Emerald  eignet  of  Polycrates,  the 
most  famous  b  probably  the  Agate  of  King  Pyrrhus,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  so  marked  naturally  as  to  represent  Apollo 
holding  the  lyre  and  surrounded  by  the  nine  Muses,  each  with 
her  appropriate  attribute.  The  natural  veins  and  shadings 
of  the  stone  must  have  been  very  much  assisted  either  by  art  or 
by  the  very  lively  imagination  of  the  beholder,  to  have  dravn 
80  complicated  a  design  upon  the  small  surface  of  a  ring- 
stone  ;  although  Agates  do  occur  at  the  present  day  marked 
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with  figures  which  it  seems  aknost  impossible  to  ascribe  to  a 
mere  freak  of  natura  Amongst  those  in  the  British  Museum 
is  one  representing  the  head  of  Chaucer  covered  with  the 
hood,  as  in  his  well-known  portrait,  the  resemblance  of  which 
is  most  extraordinary ;  and  yet  the  pebble  is  evidently  in  its 
original  state,  not  even  polished,  but  merely  broken  in  two. 
In  the  Florence  Cabinet  is  a  red  and  yellow  Agate,  the  shades 
of  which  admirably  represent  a  Cupid  running ;  and  a  few 
other  similar  natural  pictures  are  shown  in  the  same  col- 
lection. Among  the  gems  at  Strawberry  Hill  was  a  "  lusus 
natursD,  a  rare  Egyptian  pebble  representing  Voltaire  in  his 
night-gown  and  cap,  set  in  gold ;"  also  "  another  representing, 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  the  portrait  of  a  woman  in  profile, 
a  rock  behind  her,  and  sky  before,  set  in  gold,  and  accounted 
very  curious."^  The  examination  of  these  "  nature-paintings  " 
supplies  the  explanation  of  an  epigram  by  Claudian  "  On  a 
table  of  Sardonyx-stone,"  which  is  somewhat  obscure  in  con- 
sequence of  its  very  flowery  style  of  expression,  and  at  first 
rather  suggests  the  idea  of  a  mosaic  being  intended  by  his 
description,  tliough  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  refers  to  the 
natural  colours  and  veins  of  the  stone  tablet  itself. 

Epigram  XLIV. — In  mensd  de  Sardonyche  lapide. 

**  Mensa  coloratis  aquila?  sinuatur  in  alls 

Quam  floris  distinguit  hones,  similisquc  figura 
Texitur,  implumem  mentitur  gemma  volatxim." 

"  The  coloured  veins  that  o'er  its  surface  stray, 
An  eagle's  form  with  dusky  wings  portray ; 
With  native  hues  trac'd  on  the  flower'd  stone, 
A  life-like  figure  in  perfection  shown ; 
Form'd  in  the  gem  the  picture  seems  to  fly. 
And  wingless  cheats  the  wond'ring  gazer's  eye." 


*  Some  others  still  more  extraor-     tion  of  the  Hope  Precious  Stones,' 
dinary  are  specified  in  the  *  Descrip-     by  B.  Herz. 
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This  epigram  also  supplies  another  instance  of  the  vast 
size  of  the  slabs  of  Sardonyx  obtained  by  the  Bomans ;  and 
this  must  have  been  the  "gem,"  two  of  which  made  the 
draughtboard,  "  tabula  lusoria,"  carried  in  the  Triumph  of 
Pompey,  and  which  was  four  feet  long  by  three  wide. 

Dio  records  that  the  head  of  Augustus,  engraved  by  Dios- 
corides,  was  the  signet  used  by  his  successors  until  Galba 
substituted  for  it  his  own  family  device,  a  dog,  looking  forth 
from  a  ship's  prow.     Sylla's  favourite  seal  was  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,*  a  subject  no  doubt  represented  thereon  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  found  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  his 
denarii,  where  the  Eoman  general  appears  seated  on  an  ele- 
vated platform,  and  before  him  are  two  men  kneeling,  one  of 
them  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  while  the  other 
holds  forth  a  branch,  the  emblem  of  a  suppliant.     According 
to  Dio,  xlii.  18,  the  Eoman  Senate  refused  to  credit  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Pompey  imtil  Julius  Caesar  produced  befoie 
them  his  very  signet-ring,  which  was  engraved  with  three 
trophies,  like  that  of  Sylla's.     The  motive  for  selecting  this 
device  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  to  commemorate  the  three 
principal  triumphs  of  their  military  career.     The  Spaniard, 
whose  father  had  fallen  in  a  duel  with  Scipio  ^milianus,  was 
so  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  used  for  his  signet  a  stone  en- 
graved with  a  representation  of  the  combat ;  whereupon  StOo 
wittily  inquired,  what  would  he  not  have  done  if  his  father  had 
killed  Scipio,  instead  of  Scipio's  killing  his  father  ?    Augustus 
at  first,  sealed  with  a  sphinx,  having  found  two  intagli  of 
this  design,  and  perfectly  alike,  among  the  valuables  of  his 
mother ;  and  one  of  these,  when  absent  from  Bome,  he  used 
to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  deputy  to  authenticate  any  letters 
or  proclamations  that  might  be  suddenly  required  by  any 


^  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii. ;  my  chief  authority  for  the   statemenLs 
made  in  this  chapter. 
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emergency  to  be  issued  in  his  name ;  but  so  many  satirical 
remarks  were  made  upon  his  use  of  a  sphinx  that  he  gave  it 
up,  and  employed  a  head  of  Alexander  the  Great  for  his 
signet'  That  of  Maecenas  was  a  frog,  the  siglit  of  which,  as 
announcing  a  contribution  about  to  be  levied,  used  to  strike 
terror  into  people's  minds.     This  famous  patron  of  literature 


Si^oe:  of  lileBceaas.     EtruBCiui  Calcedocy. 

extended  his  favour  to  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  of  which 
a  testimony  still  exists  in  his  portraits  from  the  hand  of 
ApoUonius,  of  Solon,  of  Aulus,  and  above  all  of  Dioscorides, 
which  is  the  second  in  merit  of  the  eight  authentic  surviving 
works  of  that  engraver.  How  passionately  Jlaocenas  loved 
gems,  doubtless  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  for  the  art 
enshrined  within  their  substance,  appears  from  his  lines  upon 
the  departure  of  Horace,  for  which  loss,  he  says,  not  even  the 
sight  of  his  darling  collection  could  console  him : — 

**  Liigens,  o  mea  vita,  te,  Smaragdos 
Beryllos  neque,  Flacce,  nee  nitentes, 
Nuper,  Candida  margarita,  quajro  : 
Nee  quos  Thynica  lima  perpolivit 
Anellos  nee  laspios  lapillos." 


'  A  Calcedony  scarab  in  the  Mer-  to  some  member  of  the  powerful  clan 
tens  -  Schaafhausen  Collection,  en-  maikne,  the  "  regal  ancestry "  of 
graved  with  a  frog  (both  the  beetle  Horace's  patron.  That  such  devices, 
and  the  intaglio  a  highly  finished  like  our  heraldic  crests,  were  here- 
work  of  an  Etruscan  artist  of  the  ditary,  appears  from  Dio's  notice  of 
best  period),  may  be  assigned,  with-  GalWs  hereditary  seal, 
out  much   stretch  of  probabilities, 
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"  "Whilst  I  thy  absence,  0  my  life,  deplore. 
Emeralds  and  lustrous  Ber^'ls  charm  no  more ; 
No  more,  my  Flaccus,  can  the  brilliant  white 
Of  Indian  Pearls  as  once  my  eyes  delight : 
Nor  can  my  favourite  rings  my  grief  begnile. 
Nor  Jaspers  polished  by  the  Thynian  file." 

Augustus  also  evidently  alludes  to  his  mania  for  collecting 
gems  in  the  passage  of  a  letter  in  which  he  thus  mimics 
his  affected  style : — "  Vale  mel  gentium,  metnelle,  ebur  ex 
Hetniria,  laser  Aretinum,  adamas  supernas,  Tyberinum  mar- 
garitum,    Cilneorum    smaragde,    iaspis    figulorum,    ben'Ue 
PorsemifiD,  carbunculum  habeas"  (corruption  of  Carbuncule 
Arabice). — Macrob.  ii.  4.    "  Farewell  my  ivory  statuette  from 
Etriu'ia,  my  Aretine  spice,  my  diamond  of  the  Upper  Country, 
my  pearl  of  the  Tiber,  my  emerald  of  the  Cilnian  clan,  my 
jasper  of  the  potteries,  my  beryl  of  King  Porsena,  my  ruby  of 
Arabia,"  &c.,  joking  him  at  once  on  his  royal  Etruscan  de- 
scent   (his  weak  point)    and  on  tliis   his   favourite   hobby. 
Ismenias,  the  celebrated  flute-player  in  the  reigu  of  Alex- 
ander, having  been  informed  that  an  Emerald,  engraved  with 
a  figiu-e  of  Amymone,  was  for  sale  at  a  town  in  Cyprus  for 
six  gold  staters  (six  guineas  exactly),  commissioned  a  person 
to  buy  it  for  him,  who  made,  as  he  thought,  a  good  bargain, 
and  brought  back  ttoo  gems  for  the  same  money ;  but  Isme- 
nias, instead  of  thanking  him  for  his  trouble,  said  that  **  he 
had  done  very  wrong  in  lessening  the  dignity  of  the  gem  by 
beating  down  its  price."     Alexander  would  not  allow  Ids  por- 
trait to  be  engraved  on  gems  by  any  artist  except  Pyrgoteles; 
and  from  the  manner  of  Pliny's  expressing  himself,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Emerald  was  the  only  stone  selected  for  this 
honour.^    According  to  the  account  in  Athenaeus,  the  sophist 

*  After    his    conquest    of   Asia,     riiis*'to  seal  his  cxlicts  to  the  IVr- 
Alcxander  used  the  "ring  of  Da-     sians,  his  orii^inal  signet  for  tho« 
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Athenion,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  Mithridates,  is 
carried  in  state  into  Athens,  reclining  upon  a  litter  with  silver 
legs  and  coverings  of  purple.  He  is  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Dies,  the  richest  man  of  the  time,  which  is  famished  for  his 
reception  with  tapestry,  pictures,  statues,  and  a  vast  display 
of  plate.  Out  of  this  house  he  used  to  strut,  trailing  behind 
him  a  splendid  mantle,  and  wearing  a  gold  ring  engraved 
with  a  portrait  of  Mithridates.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that 
portraits  of  this  king  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on  gems,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  popular  in  Greece,  where  he  was 
no  doubt  hailed  by  the  natives  as  a  welcome  deliverer  from 
the  burdensome  yoke  of  Eome.  His  portrait  appears,  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowing  locks,  to  be  treated  as  one  of 
Apollo,  probably  in  allusion  to  his  name,  the  equivalent  of 
Hehodorus,  "  the  gift  of  the  Sun."  He  was  certainly  a  prince 
who  appreciated  and  encouraged  the  arts,  for  his  coinage  is 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  the  entire  Greek*  series — a 
circujDistance  hardly  to  be  expected  at  that  late  period ;  and 


addressed  to  the  Greeks.  The  de- 
vice of  this  last  was  probably  a  lion, 
at  least  such  was  the  figure  on  the 
signet  with  which  Philip  dreamed 
that  he  sealed  up  the  womb  of 
Olyrapias  (a  dream  interpreted  as 
the  presage  of  the  future  greatness 
of  the  infant),  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  dream,  Alexander  subse- 
quently founded  a  city  named 
Leontopolis.  Moreover  the  sole 
coins,  hemidrachms,  bearing  his 
ac^zioZ  portrait  with  the  horn  of  Am- 
mon,  have  a  lion  for  the  reverse. 
At  this  period  every  man  had  a 
fixed  device  for  his  signet,  as  well 
known,  and  as  unvarying  as  a  coat- 
of-arms  at  present ;  for  we  read  of  a 
conspiracy  being  detected,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  being  brought  to  a 


Greek  officer,  bearing  an  unknown 
seal,  and  which  proved  to  be  one 
from  an  agent  of  Darius.  (Quint. 
Curt.) 

Unfortunately  no  author  has  men- 
tioned what  was  the  device  on  the 
signet  of  Darius ;  although  we  lalwur 
under  the  "  embarras  de  richesses  " 
in  the  varying  descriptions  of  the 
seal  of  Xerxes,  authenticating  his 
communications  to  Pausanias  ;  for 
the  scholiast  on  Thucydides,  i.  129, 
says,  "The  signet  of  the  King  of 
the  Persians  bore,  according  to  some, 
the  portrait  of  the  king  himself; 
according  to  others,  that  of  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and 
again,  as  others  say,  the  horse  of 
Darius,  by  reason  of  whose  neighing 
he  was  made  king." 


he  ia  the  first  monarch  recorded  to  have  formed  a  caliinet  of 
gems.    The  Spartan  magistrates  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (the 


second  century)  used  for  their  official  seal  the  portmit  of 
Polydoms,  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  but  no  reason  is  assigneii 
why  he  was  selected  in  preference  to  ril  the  otliers.  Arciuri. 
King  of  the  Lacedemonians,  ends  his  letter  addressed  to  the 
High  Priest  Onias  thus :— "  The  seal  is  an  eagle  grasping  a 
serpent  in  liis  talons"  (Josephus,  xii.  5).  In  the  'Amphi- 
tryon,' in  the  dialogue  between  Mercury  and  Sosias,  we 
have, — 

"  Ubi  ea  pit«ra  nunc  est  ?     M.  Est  in  cistula 
AmpliJtr>-oiiis  obsignata  aigno.     S.  Signi  die  quid  est  ? 
M,  Cum  quadrigie  Sol  exoriens.     (jnid  me  captan  camufex  V 

"  Where  is  tho  bowl  now  ?  JUtr.  Loek'd  up  in  my  Irniik. 
Seal'd  wilh  Amphitrj'on'a  seal.     Sos.  Say  what's  tho  seal  ? 
M«r.  Sol  rising  in  his  car.     Why  seek  to  entrap  me. 
Thou  gallowB-bird  ? 

It  is  probable  tiiat  Plautus,  whose  plays  are  all  adaptations  of 
older  Greek  comedies,  had  some  ancient  authority  for  making 
this  the  device  of  tlie  signet  of  the  Ai^ve  king.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  upon  gems  of 
very  different  ages,  arose  from  their  being  worn  as  amulets 
down  to  a  late  period.  TrebelUus  Pollio,  speaking  of  the 
family  Macriana,  says  that  the  females  wore  the  portrait  (rf 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  engraved  on  their  hair-cauls,  their 
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bracelets,  and  in  their  rings ;  and  adds  that  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  persons  who  carried  about  with  them  a  portrait 
of  Alexander  in  silver  or  gold,  prospered  in  everything  they 
did ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom,  he 
mentions  (Hom.  ii.)  the  practice  of  wearing  his  bronze  coins 
fastened  to  the  head  or  {eet,  as  charms  to  keep  off  sickness. 

Cicero  says  (De  Fin.  v.  1),  **  I  cannot  forget  Epicurus  even 
if  I  wished  it,  for  our  friends  have  his  portrait  not  only  in 
paintings,  but  even  engraved  on  their  cups  and  in  their  rings." 
I  once  had  a  portrait  of  this  philosopher,  engraved  in  a  late 
though  still  antique  style,  on  a  fine  Sardonyx,  with  tlie  cha- 

£ 

racters    i       k2    tluis  placed — an  early  instance  of  such  an 
n 

arrangement  of  the  letters  of  a  name,  afterwards  so  frequent 
in  Byzantine  times.  His  portrait  is  easily  recognised  by  his 
thin  cheeks,  long  hooked  nose,  and  ample  beard,  more 
adapted  to  the  character  of  a  Cynic  than  to  the  idea  one 
would  be  inclined  to  form  of  the  aspect  of  him  that  taught 
pleasure  to  be  the  chief  good.  This  too  illustrates  the  pas- 
sage of  the  poet,  who  speaks  of  a  certain  pei-sonage  as  being 

'*  Barbatus,  macer,  eiuinente  naso, 
T.'t  credas  Epicuron  oscitari." 

*^  Him,  bearded,  lean,  and  with  projecting  nose, 
A  yawning  Epicurus  you  M  supposo." 

One  of  the  omens  announcing  the  coming  fall  of  Nero  was 
the  presentation  to  him  by  his  favourite  Sporus,  as  he  was 
taking  the  auspices  on  New  Year  s  Day,  of  a  ring  engraved 
with  the  Rape  of  Proserpine— a  most  unlu(;ky  subject,  being 
the  received  symbol  of  death,  and  approi>riated  as  a  decora- 
tion to  sarcophagi  Nothing  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  could 
be  more  ill-omened  than  sucli  a  New  Year's  Gift ;  altogether 
as  prophetic  of  future  woe.  iis  the  unaccountable  legend  on 

Y  2 
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the  marriage  medal  of  Mary  and  Francis  II.,  "  Hora  nona 
Dominus  Jesus  experavit  Heli  clamans,"  words  so  inappro- 
priate to  the  occasion  that,  they  mnst  have  been  suggested 
by  Atropos  lierself  to  the  designer  of  the  medal^  in  bitter 
irony  of  the  festive  day.  Chiflet  asserts  (but  I  fear  only  on 
the  authority  of  some  mediaeval  writer)  that  Augustus  used  a 
signet  engraved  with  a  tortoise  and  butterfly,  in  allusion  to 
his  favourite  maxim,  Fe^tina  lente  ("  No  more  haste  than  good 
speed");  but  this  conceit  savours  too  much  of  the  Cinque- 
Cento  taste  to  be  really  authentic.  The  Sapphire  of  Con- 
stantius,  lately  mentioned,  from  the  legend  constantivs 
AVG.,  engraved  so  conspicuously  over  the  principal  figure, 
was  most  likely  executed  by  that  emperor's  order,  as  his  pri- 
vate signet;  and  the  Calcedony  with  the  bust  and  legend 
of  Mauricius,  in  the  3Iertens-Schaafhausen  Collection,  is,  if 
genuine,  a  most  interesting  personal  relic  of  that  unfortunate 
prince. 

Msconti  (*  Esposizione  di  Gemme  Antiche,'  No.  497)  thus 
describes  a  portrait  supposed  to  be  that  of  Constantius  11. : — 
"  Impression  of  an  intaglio  in  Eock  Crystal,  from  the  Flo- 
rentine Museum ;  a  youthful  bust  wearing  the  paludamentum, 
and  appearing  to  offer,  in  his  physiognomy,  the  features  of 
Constantius,  son  and  successor  of  Constantine  the  Great" 
But  his  next  (No.  498)  is  a  portrait  of  the  highest  historical 
interest : — '*  A  most  singular  Camelian,  though  of  miserable 
execution,  inscribed  alaricvs.  rex.  gothorvm.  The  bust 
is  in  front-face,  and  has  upon  the  shoulders  a  kind  of  stole 
called  hrum  in  those  times,  which  formed  part  of  the  habit  of 
ceremony  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  consuls."  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  tlus  was  cut  for  the  ofiicial  seal  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Gothic  king.  Had  it  been  intended  for  his 
private  signet,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  executed  on  a 
stone  of  greater  intrinsic  value — a  Sapphire  or  an  Amethyst 
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Portraits  of  this  late  epoch,  when  they  do  occur  on  gems,  are 
generally  given  in  front-face  and  very  deeply  cut,  showing 
that  the  mechanical  part  of  the  arts,  and  the  ability  of  sinking 
intagli  with  facility  in  the  hardest  stones,  still  survived  the 
total  extinction  of  all  knowledge  of  design.  Front-face  por- 
traits had  ere  this  come  into  fashion  upon  the  more  important 
productions  of  the  Mint,  such  as  the  medallions ;  and  very 
shortly  after  entirely  banished  profiles  from  the  obverses  of 
the  gold  cuiTcncy.  In  the  De  la  Turbie  Collection,  No.  49, 
is  a  Camelian  engraved  with  arabesques,  and  a  Greek  in- 
scription, KOMNHNOC  TOY  CEBACTOY,  "  Comnenus,  son  of  the 
Emperor,"  or  in  modern  phrase.  Prince  Comnenus.  This  is 
consequently  an  intaglio  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century, 
during  which  that  family  held  the  imperial  power ;  and  is  also 
the  latest  instance  that  has  come  under  my  notice  of  an  en- 
graved stone,  the  date  of  which  can  be  approximately  fixed. 
It  supplies  another  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion  tliat 
the  art  of  gem-engraving  was  re-introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
artists  fugitive  from  Constantinople  in  1453.  Pepin  used  for 
his  signet  a  head  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  and  Charlemagne 
one  of  Serapis ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  at  that  period 
of  ignorant  orthodoxy,  the  first  passed  muster  as  a  portrait 
of  Moses,  the  second,  with  better  reason,  as  that  of  Christ 
himself. 

Probably  the  most  famous  signet  of  later  times  is  that  of 
M.  Angelo,  preserved  in  the  Paris  Collection.  It  is  a  Sard, 
engraved  with  a  group  representing  a  Bacchic  Festival,  quite 
in  the  Benaissance  style.  In  the  exergue  is  a  boy  fishing, 
the  rebus  upon  the  name  of  the  artist,  Gio.  Maria  da  Peseta. 
Many  connoisseurs  however  still  hold  the  gem  to  be  an  un- 
doubted antique.  Of  this  relic  the  following  curious  story 
is  told : — In  the  last  century,  as  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  was 
exhibiting  the  rarities    of    the    Bibliotheque    to   a   distin- 
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guished  mntiqiuuy  of  the  day,  he  suddenly  missed  this  ring, 
whereupon,  without  expieaong  his  suspicions,  he  priyately 
despatched  a  senrant  for  an  emetic,  which  when  brought  he 
insisted  on  the  savant^s  swaUowing  then  and  there ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  signet 
tinkle  in  the  basin  held  before  the  unlucky  victim  of  his  love 
of  antiquities.  There  are  more  paste  copies  of  this  gem,  some 
of  them  excellent  imitations,  than  of  any  other  intaglio  in  ex- 
istence, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  actual  beauty  of  the 
composition  <  which,  although  fine,  is  by  no  means  of  the  first 
dass)  as  fiom  the  celebrity  of  the  signet  due  to  the  fame  of 
its  original  possessor. 

An  antique  ring^  lately  came  under  my  notice,  which, 
thou^  its  history  is  quite  unknown,  one  feels  tempted  to  be- 
lieve must  have  been  the  actual  signet  of  some  empress  of 
the  fifth  century.  A  female  portrait,  front-£Btce,  like  that  of 
GaUa  Placidiaj  deeply  though  rudely  cut  on  an  octagonal 
Amethyst,  was  set  in  a  massy  gold  ring  of  a  very  uncommon 
but  elegant  design,  representing  a  cable  of  many  strands,  the 
shank  gradually  swelling  from  the  middle  towards  the  head, 
which  thus  was  flattened  out  sufficiently  to  receive  the  stone. 
The  work  was  executed  with  the  greatest  precision,  corre- 
sponding fuUy  to  the  elegance  of  the  design — an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance in  antique  rings,  especially  those  of  Soman  date, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  clumsy  in  form,  the  only  object 
kept  in  view  by  the  ancient  goldsmith  being  to  make  them 
fit  comfortably  upon  the  finger  without  the  risk  of  turning 
round  upon  it  And  now  that  the  subject  of  antique  settings 
is  once  more  brought  before  us,  I  must  mention  a  splendid 
Greek  signet  of  solid  gold,  engraved  with  the  head  of  a 
Nymph,  of  the  best  period  of  Sicilian  art,  proving  that  rings 


*  Now  in  the  Uxielli  Collection. 
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of  this  description  had  been  in  use  long  before  the  reign  of 
Glaudias,  the  time  assigned  by  Pliny  for  their  coming  into 
fSashion,'  which  also  is  refnted  by  the  remark  of  Atteius 
Capita,  already  quoted,  that  the  older  Romans  cut  their 
signets  on  the  iron  or  gold  of  the  ring  itself.  Both  these 
rings  were  in  the  former  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Bdocke, 
to  whose  exquisite  taste  and  profound  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  antiquity  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  observa- 
tions incorporated  in  these  pages.  To  him  also  belonged 
the  Diamond  in  its  antique  ring,  described  above — a  rarity 
that  I  had  sought  for  in  vain  amongst  the  most  famous 
European  cabinets. 


Stymp  hall  fin  Bird  :  Rotnan      liurui  bard 

CHIMERAE. 

Chimerae,  also  called  GrylU,  from  the  Italian  word  signify- 
ing both  a  cricket  and  a  caprice,  are  grotesque  figures 
formed  of  portions  of  various  animals  combined  into  the 
outline  of  one  monster,  which  generally  bears  the  shape  of  a 
bird  or  of  a  horse.  Paintings  of  similar  "  capricci  '*  were  com- 
mon among  the  ancients,  and  went  by  the  same  name  that 
they  still  bear  in  Italy ;  for  Pliny  uses  the  expression  "  pinxit 
et  Gryllum  ridiculi  habitus,"  to   designate   these   fantastic 


*  Pliny's    remark    may    perhaps     trait  on   the   gold   ring  itself,  in- 
only  refer  to  the  newly  introduced     stead  of  on  a  gem. 
fashion  of  cutting  the  imperial  por- 
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the  drama,  on  a  large  Sard  formerly  in  the  Webb,  now  in 
the  Fould  Cabinet.  A  very  frequent  arrangement  is  to 
represent  a  beautiful  youthful  profile  covered  with  a  helmet 
composed  of  three  or  more  caricature  masks,  all  united  in 
one  whole.  A  full-faced  wide-mouthed  tragic  mask  has 
often  a  comic,  with  mild  and  regular  features  in  profile, 
attached  to  the  back ;  and  every  collection  furnishes  new 
examples  of  the  artist's  ingenuity  in  varying  these  com- 
binations. The  next  step  was  to  combine  the  human  head 
with  that  of  some  beast :  thus  an  old  man's  head  is  backed 
bjr  that  of  a  wild-boar,  of  a  ram,  or  of  an  elephant,  all  which 
combinations  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

By  adding  to  these  compositions  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
bird  or  of  a  horse,  a  complete  animal  sui  generis  was  obtained, 
which  was  next  supplied  with  legs,  and  often  mounted  by  a 
Cupid,  a  parody  of  the  popular  subject,  Cupid  riding  the 
lion.     A  favorite  type  was  formed  out  of  a  peacock's  head 
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and  neck  set  upon  a  body  made  out  of  a  satyric  mask,  backed 
by  a  ram's  head,  out  of  which  springs  a  cornucopia  for  the 
tail,  while  the  monster  tramples  upon  a  dolphin  or  a  lizard ; 
where  the  general  idea  of  the  outline  of  the  whole  is  that 
of  the  sacred  Ibis  destroying  such  reptiles ;  perhaps  a  sly 
hit  at  the  fashionable  Egyptian  superstitions  of  the  age. 
A  mouse  or  rabbit  is  often  introduced,  together  with  a 
letter  or  two,  sometimes  of  the  Punic   alphabet,  probably 
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Pallas  came  to  his  aid  and  gave  him  a  bronze  rattle  by 
means  of  whicb  he  seared  them  away  to  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  There  their  descendants  continue  to  the  present 
day,  for  the  officers  employed  on  the  late  nautical  snrvey  of 
its  shores  discovered  on  the  sand  hills  the  deserted  nests  of 
a  monstroas  crane  far  exceeding  in  size  anytiiing  known  to 
belong  ta  that  species.  Interwoven  in  the  structure  of  one 
of  them  were  the  bones  and  tattered  clothing  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  still  retaining  his  silver  watch,  and  thus 
testifying  to  the  recent  construtttion  of  the  pile. 

Lyres  composed  of  dolphins  and  tortoises,  accompanied  by 
ravens  and  hoopoes,  all  animals  consecrated  to  Apollo,  are  plen- 
tifiil  enoagh,  and  serve  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  other 
more  emgraatical  compositions  had  a  weU-deflned  intention. 
All  these  chimerae,  grylli,  or  symplegmata,  are  found  much 
more  abnndantly  on  red  Jasper  than  on  any  other  stone. 


rc^"^ 


ASTEOLOGICAL  INTAGLI. 

The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  often  seen  upon  gems  of  Soman 

work,  either  singly,  combined,  or  as  adjuncts  to  figures  of 

deities,  the  representativen  of  the  different  pianette.     They 
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each  degree  of  the  respective  Signs,  in  its  ascension,  upon  the 
futore  destiny  of  the  infant  born  under  it :  for  this  influence 
was  greatly  modified  by  their  various  altitudes  in  the  heavens. 
Manilius  also  gives  a  similar  list,  though  less  full,  describing 
only  the  influences  of  the  Signs  at  their  rising,  or  when 
attended  by  the  ascensions  of  certain  constellations.  Thus 
under  Aries  the  native  will  be  a  great  traveller ;  under 
Leo,  a  warrior ;  under  Cancer,  a  sailor ;  under  Aquarius, 
honest,  chaste,  and  religious,  &c.^  Pisces,  strangely  enough, 
brought  to  light  the  talkative  and  slanderous. 

Capricorn  is  for  the  above  reason  a  very  favorite  device, 
as  are  also  Leo,  and  Virgo  figured  as  Victory  but  dis- 
tinguished by  her  helmet  and  the  wheat-ears  in  her  hand. 
Scorpio  is,  next  to  Leo,  the  most  frequent  of  all,  and  with  good 
reason,  if  we  can  credit  Manilius  as  to  his  influence  on  the 
native's  fortunes.^  These  figures  are  generally  accompanied 
by  a  cornucopia,  to  define  their  astrological  intention.  A 
magnificent  Sardonyx  intaglio  (Fould)  has  Jupiter  seated,  be- 
tween Mars  and  Mercury  standing,  upon  an  arch  under  which 
is  a  bearded  River-god ;  thus  giving  us  the  nativity  of  Rome, 
for  cities  had  their  nativities  like  men. 

Two  or  three  sometimes  occur  in  combination  on  the  same 
intaglio,  as  Virgo  seated  between  Taurus  and  Capricorn. 
This  expresses  the  joint  influence  for  good  of  these  Signs ; 
for  some  were  accounted  as  hostile,  others  as  friendly  to 
each  other.     The  three  so  imited  are  a  trine,  or  the  three 


» ♦•  Bat  when  receding  Capricornus  shows  »  "  Whoso  is  born  beneath  th'  aus*pIclous  sky 

The  star  that  in  hit)  tail's  bright  summit  When  Scorpio  rears  bis  gliiteriiig  tail  on 

glows,  high, 

Then  shall  the  native  dnre  the  angry  seas,  lie    shall   the    earth    with    Hiding   cities 

A  hardy  sailor  live,  and  spurn  inglorious  crown, 

ease.  And  trace  the  circuit  of  new  founded  towns. 

Or  ancient  cities  in  the  duHt  lay  low 

Dost  thon  desire  a  son  pure,  holy,  chaste,  And  give  their  sites  bock  to  the  rustic 

With  probity  and  every  virtue  graced  ?  plough ; 

Such  shall  be  bom,  nor  deem  the  promise  O'er  ruined  houses  bid  rljx;  crops  to  wave, 

vain.  And  Ores  flourish  on  a  nation's  grave." 

Wlien  flrst  Aquarius  rises  from  the  main."  IbitU 

Mamlicm,  vl. 
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respectively  touched  by  the  points  of  any  equilateral  triangle 
inscribed  witliin  the  zodiacal  circle. 

When  they  appear  as  adjuncts  to  the  figures  of  planetary 
deities,  they  denote  the  power  that  god  or  planet  exerts 
when  placed  in  that  particular  Sign;  a  power  varying  in 
nature  and  in  degree  according  to  the  part  of  the  Sign  in 
which  he  happened  to  be  at  the  moment  of  the  nativity : 
points  all  laid  down  with  the  greatest  exactness  by  the 
accurate  Firmicus,^®  in  liis  Decreta  Satumi,  Jovis,  &c.,  e.g. 
"  If  Mercury  be  found  in  Scorpio  the  native  will  be  handsome, 
fond  of  dress,  honourable,  and  liberal.  If  he  be  found  in  Leo 
the  native  will  be  a  soldier,  and  gain  glory  and  £ame.  If 
Jove  be  in  Cancer  the  native  will  be  the  friend  and  faithful  con- 
fidant of  the  secrets  of  the  rich  and  powerful,"  &c.,  &c.  Again 
the  Signs  attend  the  representations  of  other  deities  besides 
those  of  the  planets :  for,  according  to  Manilius,  each  one  was 
under  the  patronage  of  its  own  tutelary  god  or  goddess,  whose 
choice  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  use  or  disposition 
of  the  animal  or  personage  thereby  symbolized. 

*'  Pallas  the  Ham,  Venus  the  Bull  defends, 
The  beauteous  Twins  their  guardian  Pha^bus  tendv. 
( 'yllenian  Hermes  o'er  the  Crab  presides, 
Jove  with  Cybele  the  fierce  Lion  guides. 
The  Virgin  with  her  Sheaf  is  Ceres'  dower  ; 
The  artful  Balance  owns  swart  Vulcan's  power. 
Still  close  to  Mars  the  warlike  Scorpion's  seen ; 
The  Centaur  huntsman  claims  the  sylvan  queen ; 
Whilst  Capricorn's  shrunk  stars  old  Vesta  loves. 
The  ITrn  is  Juno's  Sign,  opposed  to  Jove's  ; 
And  Neptune,  o'er  the  scaly  race  supreme, 
Claims  his  own  Fishes  in  the  falling  stream." 


***  His     voluminous     treatise   on     Lolliau,   was    written   under    Con- 
Astrolo<;y,  addressed  to  the  Count     stantinus  Junior  in  the  4tli  centurv. 
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These  combinations  also  represent  the  Planets  and  their 
Houses,^  for 

'•  The  planets  look  most  kindly  on  the  birth 
When  from  his  proper  House  each  views  the  earth. 
For  tfiere  th'  auspicious  larger  blessings  shower, 
And  the  malign  are  shorn  of  half  their  power." 

The  engravings  of  the  Signs  were  evidently  worn  in  later 
times  as  amulets  for  the  protection  from  disease  and  accident 
to  those  portions  of  the  body  under  their  especial  influence. 
For  each  member  was  under  a  particular  Sign,  a  belief  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  and  scarcely  yet  extinct.^  Hephaestion 
expressly  observes,  "  the  star  Chnumis  in  the  breast  of  Leo, 
protects  against  all  diseases  of  the  chest."  The  Greek 
astrologer  quoted  by  Salmasius  (De  An,  Clim.),  speaks  of 
the  wearing  of  figures  of  the  decani,  or  three  chief  stars,  in 
each  Sign  (of  which  Chnumis  is  one),  cut  upon  rings  as 
charms  against  disease  and  accidents.  These  decani  are,  as 
Scaliger  observes  with  justice,  the  curious  winged  figures, 
sometimes  holding  a  Sign  in  their  hands,  so  often  appearing  on 
the  Abraxas  gems.  Such  were  the  "  constellation  stones  "  of 
the  mediaeval  astrologer.'  Scaliger^  gives,  as  bon-owed  by 
the  Arabians  from  the  Greeks,  a  catalogue  of  most  strange 
figures  and  groups,  intended  to  express  the  particular  iii- 


*  Dorotbeiis  and  Manetho  (ii.  141) 
lav  down  tliat 

•*  Clilefret  of  tlicse,  with  aspect  most  benlgii 
When  In  Aquarius  doih  old  Satuni  shine : 
Jove  in  the  Archer  joys;  th'  impetuous  Mara 
Of  riRht  exultB  in  tiery  Scorpio's  stars ; 
Soft  Venus  loves  the  Bull ;  the  Virgin  fair 
ilemjes  regards  as  his  pci-nliur  care. 
For  to  each  planet  tliat  illumes  the  skies 
His  proper  House  some  favourite  Sign  sup- 
plies." 

2  The  Arabian  astrologers  speak 
of  these  gems  as  defending  the 
wearer  against   the  attacks  of  the 


animal,  the  figure  of  which  they 
bear ;  thus  Leo  against  the  assaults 
of  lions  and  wild  beasts,  Scorpio 
against  scorjiions  and  reptiles,  &c. ; 
but  so  extremely  material  an  inter- 
pretation was  certainly  not  accepte<l 
bv  the  ancients. 

^  "  My  nioondial  and  Napier's  bones, 
And  several  constellation  stones." 

HuutBitAS. 

^  Not'^?  in  Manilium.  Lib.  V. 
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fluence  of  each  degree  of  every  Sign  on  the  destiny  of  the 
native.*  Probably  a  careful  study  of  these  descriptions  would 
enable  the  inquirer  to  decipher  the  intent  of  many  of  the 
inexplicable  combinations  engraved  on  the  later  talismanic 
stones. 

In  the  combinations  above  mentioned  Sol  appears  as  a 
star  with  eight  rays ;  the  planets  sometimes  are  symbolized 
by  their  attributes  placed  over  a  star:  thus  the  caduceus 
figures  for  Mercury ;  the  dove  for  Venus ;  the  spear  for 
Mars,  &c.  But  the  Signs  even  in  the  most  hasty  antique 
work  are  always  given  as  full  figures,  however  sketchily 
indicated;  never  as  the  hieroglyphics  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  them  denoted  in  almanacs.  When  such 
do  occur  on  a  stone  it  may  be  safely  assigned  to  the  Italians 
of  the  Revival  and  following  century,  when  astrological  gems 
and  amulets  were  produced  in  even  greater  abundance  than 
at  any  period  of  the  ancient  Empire,  the  belief  in  the  science 
being  then  far  stronger  and  more  universal  than  in  the 
times  of  pagan  Rome.  These  hieroglyphic  abbreviations 
probably  originated  with  the  Arabian  writers,  the  foimders 
of  astrology  in  mediaeval  Europe,  and  were  due  to  their 
religious  prejudices  against  representations  of  the  human 
figure,  which  actually  led  them  to  substitute  new  symbols 
of  their  own  for  many  of  the  Greek  constellations,  as  well  as 
for  some  of  the  Signs — as  Gemini,  Virgo,  and  Aquarius.* 

Another  not  uncommon  device  is  a  crescent  and  seven 
stars,  the  Pleiades:  this  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  a 
lady's  signet  from  its  occurring  as  a  reverse  on  the  medals 
of  many  of  the  empresses— as  Sabina  and  Faustina.     The 


•The^tablesare  termed  "My no-  •  Gemini   they  rendered   by  two 

geneses  Signorum,"  a  corruption  of  peacocks ;    Virgo    by   a   bunch   of 

plrto^r<^  '^"  ^"^""^  ^^  ^^^  wheat-ears  ;    Aquarius  by  a  mule 

part  or  degree  upon  the  nativity.  carrying  two  buckets. 


SiCT.  III. 


ASTROLOGICAL  INTAGLI. 


crescent  encloeing  the  sun-etar  is  also  to  be  (ibsorved  on 
gems.  The  motive  for  choosing  snch  a  device  is  hardly  to 
be  conjectured,  unless  indeed  we  suppose  the  owner  tlms 
placed  herself  uuder  the  patronage  of  all  the  heavenly  host 
at  once.  Of  the  a^^tronomical  coins,  the  most  singular  is  tliat  of 
Niger — the  celestial  globe  supported  on  the  conjoined  figures 


of  TanruB  and  Capricorn :  wliicli  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
an  allusion  to  his  surname  JuHtts,  for  Erigonc  (Astnea)  often 
appears  thus  supjKirted,  Some  of  the  large  bronze  medals  of 
Antoninus  Pius  from  the  Alexandrian  mint,  bear  on  tlieir 
reverses  a  sign  with  the  bust  of  a  deity ;  another  has  the  head 
of  Serapis  surrounded  by  those  of  t)ie  planctji,  and  the  whole 
enclosed  within  the  zodiac     The  curious  Emerald  of  the 
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Mertens-Schaafhausen  Collection  apparently  oflfere  a  similar 
composition,  and  from  its  style  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  period. 

larchas,  the  Indian  philosopher  (probably  the  president  of 
a  Buddhist  college),  presented  ApoUonius  Tyaneus  with  seven 
rings  named  after  the  planets,  each  of  wliich  that  sage  used 
to  wear  upon  its  appropriate  day :  an  early  allusion  this  to 
the  present  nomenclature  of  the  days  of  the  week. 


Milbralc  Ball,  symbol  of  the  Earth.     GrMn  Jasper. 

MITHEAIC  INTAQLI. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  preceding  class  of  Grylli  affect 
the  red  Jasper,  so  is  the  mottled  green,  or  dull  yellow 
variety  of  the  same  stone,  the  favorite  material  for  the  ex- 
tensive series  of  intagli  connected  with  the  worship  of  Mithras, 
the  oriental  equivalent  of  Phoebus,  whose  place  he  took  in 
the  creeds  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  To  judge  from 
their  good  execution  many  of  these  intagli  date  &om  the  early 
Empire,  and  thus  form  as  it  were  the  introduction  to  the 
innumerable  host  of  Gnostic  gems  amid  which  the  art  of 
gem  engraving  expires.  These  works  belong  to  the  oriental 
doctrines  so  widely  difiused  through  the  Soman  world  daring 
the  Middle  Empire,  and  which  taught  the  exclusive  worship 
of  the  sun  as  the  fountain  of  light  and  life.  They  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  designs  they  present:  a  lion'  sur- 
rounded by  stars,  with  a  buU's  head  in  his  jaws ;  or  Mithras 
himself  attired  as  a  young  Persian  and  plunging  his  dagger 


'  Leo  is  tlio  *'  Hoii«e  of  Sol." 
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into  the  throat  of  a  bull,  above  which  appear  the  sun  and 
moon  and  some  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.     In  these  com- 
positions, the  lion  is  the  type  of  the  sun,  as  the  bull  is  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  piercing  its  throat  with  the  dagger  signifies 
the  penetration  of  the  solar  rays  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
by  which  all  nature  is  nourished :  which  last  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  dog  licking  up  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  wound. 
The  sign  of  Capricorn,  so  frequently  introduced,  represents 
the  necessity  of  moisture  to  co-operate  with  the  action  of  the 
sun  to  secure  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  and  the  scorpion,  an 
almost  invariable  adjunct  to  the  buU,  typifies  the  generative 
heat.     Often  this  scene  is  depicted  as  enclosed  by  a  host  of 
Egyptian  sacred  animals,  crocodiles,  ibises,  hawks,  &c.,  stand- 
ing around  in  attitudes  of  adoration  and  gazing  upon  the 
work  of  their  supreme  head,  Mithras.     Bas-reliefs  in  stone  of 
the  Mithraic  sacrifice  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
England,  as  at  Bath  and  on  the  line  of  the  Picts'  Wall,  i)robably 
the  work  of  the  Syrian  troops  stationed  in  this  island.     The 
most  complete  assemblage  of  Mithraic  symbols  that  I  have 
met  with  is  to  be  found  in  an  intaglio  figured  by  Caylus,  VI., 
pL  Lxxrv.    It  is  engraved  on  a  very  fine  Agate,  2  inches  long 
by  1 J  inch  wide.     In  the  centre  is  the  usual  type  of  Mithras 
slaughtering  the  bull,  the  tail  of  which  terminates  in  three 
wheat-ears;    beneath  is  the  lion  strangling  the  serpent,  the 
emblem  of  darkness.     On   each   side   is   a   fir-tree   against 
which   are   fixed  torches,  one  pointing  upwards  the   other 
downwards :  at  the  side  of  one  is  a  scorpion ;  of  the  other, 
a  bull's  head.     Above  each  tree  is  again  a  torch,  each  point- 
ing in  opposite  directions.     On  each  side  of  the  principal 
group  is  Apollo  in  his  quadriga,  and   Diana   in   her   biga. 
Above  all  stand  two  winged  figures  entwined  with  serpents 
and  resting  upon  long  sceptres,  between  whom   are  three 
flames,  as  well  as  four  at  the  side  of  the  figure  to  the  right, 

z  2 


making  up  the  number  leven :  an  allusion  to  the  seven  planets. 
A  naked  female  surrounded  by  ten  stars  is  on  her  knees  before 
tbe  figure  on  the  lefl ;  this  may  typify  the  human  soul  pray- 
ing for  purification.  There  ia  no  doubt  but  that  this  com- 
position, if  it  could  be  interpreted,  wonld  be  found  to  contain 
a  complete  Bummaty  of  the  Mithraic  creed." 


To  the  same  period  belong  tbe  intagli  presenting  heads  of 
Serapis  with  the  legend  EiC  geoc  CAPAmc,  "  there  is  but  one 
Gml,  and  he  ia  Serapis ;"  EIC  ZwN  eEOC  "  the  one  living  God ;" 
NIKAO  CAPAnic  TON  ♦soNON,  "  baffle  envy,  Serapis,"  Sui.  A 
beautiful  Sard  of  Boman-Egyptian  work  in  my  collection  re- 
presents Serapis  seated  on  a  throne  with  the  triple-headed 
animal,  described  by  Alacrobiiis  (b.  vii.),  at  bis  side ;  before  him 
stands  Isia,  holding  the  sistmm  and  the  wheat  eara ;  around  the 
group  is  the  legend,  H  kypia  icic  atnh,  "  immaculate  is  oar 
Lady  Islb  ;  "  the  very  terms  applied  in  our  day  to  the  same 


'  The  torches  raised  anil  lowered 
signify  the  East   and  West;    the 

aeqient  winding  four  tiroes  aroHnd 
the  youth  the  annnal  course  of  tlio 
Bun,  as  is  clearly  proved  hy  a  (orBo 
of  Mithras  found  at  Aries,  in  which 
the  zodiacal  figures  are  placed  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  serpent.  Tlie 
tail  terminating  in  wheat-ears  al- 
ludes to  the  fifty  life^ving  plauta 
which  spninfi  from  the  tail  of  the 


Primeval  Bull  when  destroyed  by 
Ahriman.  The  scorjuMi  between 
his  hind  legs  typifies  autumn,  u  the 
serpent  lying  beneath  does  tbe 
winter.  The  raven  rrpnescnti  tbe 
attendant  priest,  for  in  these  rites 
the  superior  officials  were  styled 
Lions,  the  inferior  Havens ;  benco 
the  rites  themselves  are  oft«n  desig- 
nated Lcontica  and  Coracica. — Tide 
Sebl'b  Mithra. 
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deity,  whose  worship  has  in  reality  ever  subsisted,  though 
under  another  name.  All  these  invocations  are  characteristic 
of  the  age  when  the  liberal  western  mythology,  which 
pictured  Heaven  as  a  well-ordered  monarchy  peopled  by 
innumerable  deities,  each  having  his  proper  and  independent 
position,  was  beginning  to  give  place  to  the  gloomy  super- 
stitions of  Oriental  origin,  according  to  wliich  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  some  particular  nation  was  the  sole  god  of  heaven 
and  earth,  wl)ilst  those  of  other  races  were  either  vain  fictions, 
or  else  evil  spirits.  Many  gems,  fine  both  in  material  and 
workmanship,  give  us  the  ancient  Egyptian  divinities  exactly 
as  represented  on  the  oldest  monuments,  but  engraved  in  a 
pure  Eoman  style.  Most  of  these  belong  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  who  attempted  to  revive  the  outward  forms  of  tlie 
old  religion,  the  spirit  of  which  had  well  nigh  passed  away ; 
an  attempt  which  has  generally  preceded  the  downfall  of 
every  extinguished  creed. 

Macrobius,  I.  20,  says,  "  The  city  of  Alexandi-ia  pays  an 
almost  frantic  worship  to  Serapis  and  Isis;  yet  all  this 
veneration  they  prove  that  they  ofler  to  the  Sun  under  that 
name,  both  by  their  plachig  the  com  basket  upon  his  head, 
and  accompanying  his  statue  by  the  figure  of  a  tliree-headed 
animal,  the  central  and  largest  head  of  which  is  that  of  a 
lion.  The  head  that  rises  on  the  right  is  one  of  a  dog  in  a 
mild  and  fawning  attitude,  while  the  left  j^^irt  of  the  neck 
terminates  in  the  head  of  a  ravening  wolf.  All  these 
animal  forms  are  connected  together  by  the  wreathed  bo<Iy 
of  a  serpent,  which  raises  his  head  up  towards  the  riglit  hand 
of  the  god,  on  which  side  this  monster  is  placed.  The  lion's 
head  typifies  the  Present,  because  its  condition  between  the 
Past  and  the  Future  is  strong  and  fervent.  The  Past  is 
signified  by  the  wolf's  head,  because  the  memorj'  of  all  tilings 
past  is  snatched  away  jfrom  us,  and  utterly  consumed.     The 


^vmbol  of  the  fawning  dog  represents  the  Future,  the  domain 
of  oneertain  bat  flattering  hope.  But  whom  should  Past, 
Present,  and  Fatnre  serve  except  their  author  ?  His  head, 
crowned  with  the  calatha?,  typifies  the  height  of  the  planet 
above  as,  and  his  all-powerful  capaciousness ;  since  to  him 
all  thingd  earthly  retam,  being  drawn  up  by  the  heat  which 
he  emita." 

«  Again  when  Sicoereon,  king  of  Cyprus,  consulted  Serapis 
as  to  which  of  the  gods  he  ought  to  be  held,  he  responded, — 

'  A  god  I  am,  sach  as  I  show  to  tLee  : 
The  starry  heaven  my  head,  my  trunk  the  sea  ; 
Euih  forms  my  feet,  the  air  my  ears  supplies. 
The  sun's  fiuKtarting  brilliant  rays  my  eyes.' 

"  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that  the  nature  of  Serapis  and  of 
the  Sun  is  one  and  indivisible.  Isis,  so  universally  worshipped, 
is  either  the  earth  or  Nature  as  subjected  to  the  sun.  Hence, 
tlie  body  of  the  goddess  is  covered  with  continuous  rows  of 
udders,  to  show  that  the  universe  is  maintained  by  the 
perpetual  nourisbment  of  the  earth  or  Nature." 


GNOSTIC  GEMS. 

But  the  true  development  of  the  Eg3rpt)an  doctrines  in  a 

new   phase   is   very  conspicuous   in   the  extensive  dass  of 

Gnostic  intagli,  which,   with  the  exception  of  a  few   rude 

engravings  of  victories,   ef^les,    Ac,   are  the   sole  glyptic 
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monuments  we  possess  of  the  last  centuries  of  Roman  domi- 
nation in  the  West.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  art  displayed 
in  these  intagli  is  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  executed  by  means  of  a  very  coarse  wJieely  like 
that  on  the  Sassanian  stamps  of  Persia,  a  country  the  source 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  their  figures 
and  legends.  Instead  of  the  choice  Sards,  Amethysts,  and 
Nicoli  of  an  earlier  period,  we  find  the^e  amulets  almost 
without  exception  cut  upon  inferior  stones,  most  commonly 
on  bad  Jaspers,  black,  green,  and  yellow ;  on  dull  Plasmas, 
or  perhaps  Jade,  and  sometimes  on  Loadstone,  but  rarely  on 
Sards  or  Calcedony.  These  Gnostic  types,  when  found  of 
good  work,  and  engraved  on  fine  stones,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  will  on  examination  tiuni  out  to  be  works  of  the  Cinque- 
Cento  period,  when  similar  subjects,  and  all  figures  bearing 
any  relation  to  astrology,  were  again  executed  in  large 
numbers,  in  compliance  with  the  ruling  superstition  of  the 
day.  A  fine  Amethyst  once  in  my  possession,  engraved  with 
a  figure  of  the  hawk-headed,  Priapean,  Thoth,  standing  on  a 
serpent,  and  holding  in  his  extended  right  hand  a  small 
figure  of  Anubis,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  revival 
of  ancient  ideas ;  for  the  work  was  worthy  of  the  best  times  of 
the  art,  and  in  itself  a  convincing  proof  that  the  intaglio 
could  not  have  belonged  to  tlie  Gnostic  era  Pastes  of  this 
class  do  not  exist :  the  real  stones  were  cut  so  rudely, 
and  doubtless  produced  so  cheaply,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  imitate  them  in  a  less  valuable  material.  The  sole 
exception  that  has  come  under  my  notice,  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  gems  used  for  these  amulets,  is  an  extraordinary 
garnet  tablet,  described  further  on. 

Without  entering  into  the  intricate  maze  of  these  doctrines, 
except  occasionally,  and  just  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  representations   involving  some  of  their  ideas,  I  shall 
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proceed  to  classify  them  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity. 
The  earliest  are  doubtless  those  which  offer  purely  Egyptian 
types ;  a  very  frequent  one  being  a  serpent,  erect,  and  with  a 
lion's  head  surrounded  by  seven  rays,  and  usually  accom- 
panied by  the  inscription  xnoy*ic  or  xnoymic.  This  is 
Chneph,  the  good  genius  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  type  of 


try/WAd  I  5xr3D 


4J" 
Chneph :  Alexandrian.     Rard. 


life  and  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  we  find  tliis  idea  more  fully 
developed  in  the  form  of  a  lion-headed  man,  bearing  a  wand 
entwined  with  a  serpent,  the  head  of  which  is  directed 
towards  his  face.  A  common  inscription  around  the  figure, 
or  on  the  back  of  the.  stone,  is  the  Hebrew-Greek,  cemec 
EiAAM,  "  the  eternal  sxm ; "  alluding  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ  "  the  sun  of  righteousness,"  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  genius  of  light;  to  whom  also  refers  the  legend 
ANAeANABAA,  "  thou  art  our  Father,"  a  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  "Lanu  atha  ab."  To  the  Egj'ptian  family  also 
belongs  the  Harpocrates,  seated  upon  the  lotus  flower  (having 
the  life-giving  symbol  purj^osely  exaggerated)  and  often 
accompanied  by  Anubis,  serving  as  a  type  of  the  necessary 
regeneration  of  the  believer.*    The  same  deity  oft;en  is  repre- 


•  The  regeneration  of  the  soul  is  the  Sun-Lion  impregnating  a  naked 
sometimes  typified  in  a  very  singular  female,  the  usual  Eastern  symbol  of 
and  literal  manner,  by  a  group  of    the  diseml)odied  spirit. 
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sented  sailing  tlirough  the  air  in  the  mystic  boat,  steered  by 
two  hawks,  with  the  sun  and  moon  above  his  head.  The 
backs  of  these  intagli  are  often  filled  up  by  the  seven  vowels 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  arranged  in  as  many  lines,  each  vowel 
being  repeated  until  it  fills  its  respective  line ;  illustrative  of 
the  curious  tenet,  that  each  vowel  represented  the  sound 
uttered  in  its  course  by  one  particular  planet,  which,  when  all 
combined,  formed  a  hymn  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Creator 
of  the  Universe.  An  outline  of  a  human  figure  entirely  filled 
up  with  these  vowels  and  other  legends,  is  the  type  of  the 
regenerated  and  spiritual  man,  entirely  Ireed  from  all  earthly 
taint. ^®  Again,  we  have  a  combination  of  diflferent  deities  in 
the  figures  with  many  wings  and  arms,  and  uniting  the 
attributes  of  Athor  and  Sate,  the  Egyptian  Venus  and  Juno. 
But  the  most  frequent  type  of  this  class  is  the  Anubis,  or 
jackal-headed  god,  sometimes  represented  in  his  ancient 
form,  and  as  bearing  the  caduceus  of  Hermes,  to  denote  his 
office  of  conducting  the  souls  of  the  dead  through  the  shades 
unto  their  final  resting-place  in  the  Pleroma ;  ^  and  some- 
times appearing  as  a  being  with  both  a  human  and  a  jackal's 
head,  to  express  his  identity  wifli  Christ  as  the  guardian  of 
the  spirit  when  released  from  the  body.  This  idea  explains 
the  meaning  of  a  rude  drawing  on  the  wall  of  a  vault  in  the 
Palatine,    where    this   jackal-headed    figure   is    represented 


'"  Scaliger  takes  him  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  3G5  Aeons,  all 
their  names  being  8uppostM.l  to  be 
compressed  within  the  outline. 

'  In  gems  of  a  better  jKiriod 
Hermes  is  not  unfrequcntly  seen 
with  his  caduceus,  bending  over  and 
assisting  the  soul  to  emerge  from 
the  earth,  or  Hades.  A  strange 
coincidence  in  form,  at  least  (if  not 
in  origin), with  the  common  mediaeval 


representation  of  Christ  raising  souls 
out  of  Purgatory.  The  Hell  of  the 
Persians,  the  burning  lake  of  molten 
metal,  into  which  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment  Ahriman  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  to  be  cast,  had  for  its 
()l)ject  the  ultimate  purification  of 
the  condemned  ;  a  doctrine  recog- 
nised bv  some  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  and  even  by  St.  Jerome. 
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ciodfied,  with  the  inscriptioiiAAESAMENOC  cebete  ton  eEON, 
^Alezameno6  adores  the  god;''  the  work  of  some  pious 
CrDOstic  in  realitr,  bat  which  is  nsaaily  interpreted  as  a 
heathen  blaq>hemYy  bom  the  jackal's  head  being  mistaken 
for  that  of  an  aaa.  A  Sard  in  my  collection  presents  to  the 
first  view  the  primitiTe  and  orthodox  representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  bearing  the  lamb  npon  his  shoulders,  his 
loios  girt  with  a  belt  with  long  and  flowing  ends ;  bnt  on  a 
closer  view  the  figure  resolves  itself  into  the  double-headed 
Anubis^  the  head  of  the  lamb  doing  duty  for  the  jackal's, 
q>ringing  from  the  same  shoulders  as  that  of  the  man,  whilst 
the  floating  ^id  of  the  girdle  becomes  the  thick  and  curled 
taQ  of  the  same  animal.  I  haye  also  met  with  another  type 
of  difficult  explanation:  a  woman  seated  upon  a  huge 
crested  serpent ;  evidently  not  the  usual  Chneph,  as  it  does 
not  bear  the  lion's  head — the  invariable  adjunct  to  that 
symboL  Stones  also  occur  entirely  covered  on  both  sides 
with  long  l^ends  in  the  Coptic  language  but  Greek  cha- 
racter, the  most  curious  of  which  was  the  famous  Garnet  of 
die  Herz  Collection,  an  oblong  slab,  2^  inches  high  by  1^ 
wide,  with  11  lines  on  one  side,  and  14  on  the  other,  of  a  long 
invocation  '  in  the  Greek  character,  but  in  a  different  language, 
in  which  many  Hebrew  (or  Chaldee)  words  were  interspersed, 
together  with  the  names  of  angek.'     A  very  singular  type  is 


^  It  is  a  most  singular  ooincidencc  satisfy  the    learned   and  sagadous 

that  the  inscriptions  on  each  side  of  canon. 

this  tablet  (excepting  a  few  words  '  lamblichus  (Letter  to  Porphyry) 

enclosed  within  a  coiled  serpent  at  expressly  says    that   the  gods  are 

the  top  of  the  other)  exactly  cor-  pleased  with  invocations  in  Aas>Tian 

respond  with   those    on    tlie    oval  and  Egyptian,  as  being  ancient  and 

Calcedony  given  by  Chiflet,  xvii.  G9,  cognate  languages  to  their  piira,  and 

and  of  which  his  friend  Wendelin  those  in  which   prayers  were  first 

had  sent  him  a  very  orthodox  ver-  maile  to  them,  and  that  they  have 

sion,  which,  however,  did   not  by  stamixjd  as  saceniotal  the  entire  Ud- 

any  means,  and  with  good  reason,  guage  of  these  holy  nations. 
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the  figure  of  Osiris  wearing  a  radiated  crown,  and  with  the 
body  swathed  like  a  mummy,  standing  upon  the  heads  of  four 
angels,  upon  whom  two  streams  of  water  flow  out  of  his  sides.^ 
An  armed  man,  the  Soldier  of  the  Mithraic  rites,  often  occurs, 
sometimes  holding  a  spear  terminating  in  a  cock's  head,  and 
sometimes  grasping  two  serpents. 

The  long  and  unintelligible  legends  so  characteristic  of 
these  intagli,  are  often  found  cut  on  the  backs  of  gems  of  an 
earlier  date,  but  the  subjects  of  which  were  analogous  to  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  times,  such  as  figures  of  the  Sphinx,  the 
Lion,  Medusa's  head,  or  Sol  in  his  car.  The  letters  of  these 
inscriptions  are  usually  of  a  square  form,  the  rudeness  of  the 
instrument  employed,  or  the  want  of  skill  in  the  artist, 
haying  prevented  his  forming  circular  characters ;  to  do  which 
neatly  requires  the  greatest  dexterity  and  practice,  and  is  the 
most  difficult  task  that  can  be  required  from  the  wheel ;  for 
the  elegant  and  minute  inscriptions  of  the  earlier  engravers 
will  be  found  to  have  been  scratched  into  the  stone  with  the 
diamond  point,  and  hence  their  perfect  neatness  of  execution. 

We  now  come  to  the  figure  which  has  given  its  name  to 
this  entire  class — the  god  Abraxas,  or  as  the  name  reads  on 
the  gems,  Abrasax.  The  letters  of  this  word,  when  employed 
as  Greek  numerals,  make  up  the  number  3G5,  the  successive 
emanations  of  the  Great  Creative  Principle,  which  embraces 
all  within  itself,  and  hence  is  styled  the  Pleroma ;  an  idea 
fitly  typified  by  a  word  expressive  of  the  collective  number  of 
its  components.  The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  in 
Abrasax  is  also  equivalent  to  those  in  MeithraSy  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ ;  hence  the  figure  of  this  god  is  a  combina- 
tion of  various  attributes,  expressive  of  the  union  of  many 


*•  On  Assyrian  gems  Athor  appears  The  Persian  female  Ized  Arduislier 
with  arms  extended  pouring  out  the  is  the  "  giver  of  the  Living  Water." 
waters  of  life  upon  the  subject  figures. 
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of  all.  Most  of  these  gems  appear  to  have  been  designed 
merely  for  amulets,  and  not  for  ring-stones,  for  which  they 
are  unfit,  on  account  of  their  large  dimensions  ;  I  have  never 
met  with  more  than  one  in  an  ancient  setting  of  any  sort,  but 
Matter  figures  one  antique  gold  ring,  engraved  with  the  type 
of  Abraxas,  They  were  no  doubt  intended  to  be  carried 
about  tihe  person,*  perhaps  as  credentials  between  the  initiated 
— a  custom  to  which  St.  John  alludes  in  the  passage, — "  To 
him  will  I  give  a  white '  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  save  he  to  whom  it  is 
given." 

GNOSTIC  AMULETS. 

That  these  amulets  were  intended  for  suspension  aroimd 
the  neck,  is  indicated  by  the  generic  name  of  such  charms, 
viz.,  Periapta ;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  Gnostic  stone  I  have 
ever  seen  retaining  its  antique  setting,  is  one  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  red  Jasper,  of  an  oval  form,  engraved  on 
one  side,  with  a  mummy  with  radiated  head,  the  tjrpe  of  the 
glorified  soul ;  with  the  legend  abpacaz  :  on  the  reverse  is 
the  usual  figure  of  iaw,  with  his  name  below.  The  stone,  not 
quite  an  inch  in  length,  is  set  in  a  rude  frame  of  gold,  with 
a  broad  loop  soldered  on  the  top  edge  for  suspension,  exactly 
as  in  the  huge  medallions  of  the  same  date.  This  unique 
example  exists  among  the  miscellaneous  gems  of  the  British 
Museum,  amongst  which  I  recognised  all  the  finest  of  the 
Gnostic  intagli,  figured  so  long  ago  by  Chiflet ;  proving  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  all  the  curiosities  of  the  world 
ultimately  gravitate  towards  London,  as  their  centre-point  of 


•  Thus  the  talisman  of  the  Princess  on  to  her  jewelled  girdle. 

Bailoura,  *  *  a  Camelian  engraved  with  '  Probably  the  Calcedony,  on  which 

strange  figures  and  letters,"  was  car-  the  figures  of  the  Egyptian  Agatho 

rie<l  by  her  in  a  small  purse  sewed  daemon  usually  occur. 
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attraction.  In  this  nnmb^  paiticnlar  attention  is  due  to  an 
oval  Camelian,  coTeied  on  both  sides  vrith  that  inscription, 
abeady  noticed  as  occurring  on  the  Garnet  tablet  of  the  Herz 
Collection,  and  on  the  Calcedony  figured  by  Chiflet ;  thus 
proving  the  formola  to  have  been  a  fayourite  one  amongst 
these  religionists,  and  not  improbably  a  kind  of  confession  of 
fiedth.  A  Tery  singular  relic  of  the  latest  period  of  this 
heresy  is  a  large  egg-shaped  Calcedony,  engraved  with  the 
lion-headed  deity,  surrounded  by  two  lines  of  a  Cufic  legend ; 
the  whole  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  in  the  manner  of  the 
latest  Sassanian  seals.  These  gems,  as  well  as  plates  of  lead 
and  bronze  similarly  engraved,  and  even  medals  and  tessarae 
of  terra-cotta,  were  placed  together  with  the  corpses  in  the 
tomb  as  a  safeguard  against  demons.  Many  were  found 
in  the  sepulchre  of  Slaria,  although  the  wife  of  a  most  ortho- 
dox emperor,  Honorius ;  and  in  the  ancient  cemeteries  of 
southern  Graul  they  are  discovered  in  great  abundance.  The 
number  of  them  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  Empire  must  have 
been  very  great,  so  numerous  are  they  in  Italy  and  in 
France,  which  latter  country  was  the  seat  of  a  very  extensive 
branch  of  these  sectarians,  the  Friscillianists.  It  is  probable 
that  these  doctrines  lurked  unnoticed  amongst  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  under  the  reigns  of  the  Arian  Gothic 
princes,  and  re^aved  in  full  vigour  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  in  the  Manicheism  of  the  Albigenses, 
whom  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  been  so  cruelly  persecuted 
by  the  Catholics  does  not  prove  to  have  been  necessarily  such 
good  Protestants  as  they  are  usually  accounted  in  our  day. 

A  curiously-shaped  globular  vase,  often  seen  on  these 
gems,  is  explained  by  Matter  as  the  receptacle  of  the  sins 
committed  during  life,  for  it  appears  in  company  with  Anubis 
weighing  two  figures  in  a  balance ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  take 
it  for  the  vessel  shaped  "like  an  udder,"  used  for  pouring 
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libations  of  milk  at  the  rites  of  Tsis.    A  column,  terminating 
in  a  triangle,  and  covered  with  letters,  with  Anubis  or  some 
other  deity  standing  before  it  in  the  act  of  adoration,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  as  is  also  a  group,  composed  of  a  sword,  ' 
bow,  cup,  and  butterfly.     It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the 
Freemasons  have  retained  many  of  these  emblems  in  their 
symbolical  pictures ;  where  we   see   the  erect  serpent,  the 
sword,  the  bowl,  the  inscribed  column,  and  the  name  of  St. 
John,   whom  these  ancient  sects  claimed  as  their  especial 
apostle,  presided  over  by  the  symbols  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Planets,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  strongly  reminding  one  of 
the  ancient  representations  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines.     Again, 
Michael  actually  appears  (in  a  basalt  intaglio)  in  the  form  of 
a  hawk-headed  and  winged  youth,  holding  in  each  hand  a 
mason's  level,  while  the  oft-repeated  figure  of  Ilarpocratcs, 
with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  significantly  betokens  the   in- 
violable secrecy  required  from  the  initiated.    A  distinguished 
official  of  the  craft,  when  looking  over  the  plates  of  Gnostic 
gems  in  the  Apistopistus  of  Macarius,  confessed  to  .me  his 
astonishment    at    recognizing    there    many   of  the    mystic 
symbols  of  his  brotherhood.     It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  Freemasons  claim  descent  from  the  Templars,  an 
order  suppressed  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy  on  the  charge  of 
Manicheism,  and  on  grounds  similar  to  those  that  led  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  Albigenses — accusations  in  which  there  was 
probably  some  truth,  although  only  taken  up  as  an  excuse 
for  confiscating  the  property  of  the  Order,  which  had  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  needy  sovereigns  of  Europe.®   Some  traces 

^  Onosticism  of  the  Templars. —  pression  of  the  Order,  in  his  Chapter 

Von  Hammer  (Mines  de  rOrient,  entitled  "  The  mystery  of  Baphomet 

VI.)  has  attempted  to  substantiate,  revealed,  or  the  Templars  convicted 

by  the  evidence  of  existing  remains,  by  their  own  monuments  of  sharing 

all  the  charges  brought  against  the  in  the  aix^stasy,  idolatry,  and  im- 

Templara  as  the  excuse  for  the  sup-  purity  of  the  Gnostics,  and  even  of 


■r:s;T>7r?,  skt.  hi. 

:  ZFii^iiT  s^  =nrnve  among  the  mysterioiu 
wrs  jLiifc-c^nc  :at*  Ti^^ery  rf  Libanns.  As  late  as  the  time 
•X  Jiscnifc*.  ^•^--calf  *3*:e$  that  more  than  a  miUion  of 
(S:ci:;<^3^  KtLJ^iiteac:^  *m  Samaritans  (a  Gnostic  sect),  were 
■itrac-iT-^i  ir  >TT5»  t.T  tLe  [na-siecations  carried  on  by  this 
^t^ise:  -ecT'^'ir :  a^i  a$  that  region  mon  afterwards  fell  into 
tzi*  9ikzr2^  :['  toe-  Ti»:re  t<;4c-raDt  Hahometans,  who  nerer 
aaerSar^i  «t;^  iLr  rcliiiica  4^  tbeir  tribntaries,  there  is  a 
ff:i»J:€^  >:f  tostr  i^xoines  baring  been  handed  down  to 
dto^  pr¥£iH:t  -ixj.  erpufiaiiY  when  we  consider  the  extra* 
ociiiBan  TitaZnj  of  ercvy  well-defined  system  of  religions 


CHBISTIAX  IXTAGLI. 

It  is  a  most  singular  circomstance  that,  amidst  this  mnlti- 
tnde  of  heretical  designs,  intagli  representing  purely  ChristiaD 
subjects  are  of  the  rarest  possible  occorrence,  that  is,  in  wodn 


the  Ophiles."    Here  he  makes  oat  bnctetkte  coins  of  certain  Snaliiaii 

that  by  "  Baphomet "  is  meant  the  WestpduJian  hishopa,  and    of  Um 

Baifnf  M^Soc,   OF   beptisra   of  the  markgraTes  of  Brandenburgb ;   and 

Spirit ;  and  he  discovers  an  endless  the   "  Baphomet,"   whom,   as   it  11 

variety  of  Gnostic  cniblcms  in  the  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  "they 

jettons  dug  up  occasionally  in  the  adored  in  the  shape  of  a  man's  head, 

niins  of  their  preceploriea,  and   in  with  a  long  beard,"  is  only  the  name 

the     «culptiircB     omamenfing     the  Mahomet,  corrupted  in  the  month  of 

churchea  of  the  Order.     But  these  the  ignorant  French  witness  fw  the 

myitcriouB  jetlonsare  in  fact  merely  proeccntion. 
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of  indubitable  antiquity ;  for  of  modem  times  they  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  by  no  means  uncommon,  I  have,  how- 
ever, met  with  one  of  good  work,  apparently  of  the  third 
century,  a  red  Jasper,  engraved  with  the  martyrdom  of  a 
female  kneeling  before  a  naked  executioner  armed  with  a 
singularly  shaped  sword,  evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of 
a  headsman*s  instrument  Before  the  saint  is  a  dove  with  a 
palm  in  its  beak,  above  is  the  monogram  of  Christ,  in  the 
exergue  the  letters  anft,  which  may  perhaps  fix  the  scene  of 
the  event  at  Antioch.  A  Nicolo,  engraved  with  the  Heavenly 
Father  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  might  belong  to  any  sect  of  the  late  period  to 
which  its  style  induced  me  to  refer  it  In  the  Herz  Collec- 
tion was  a  Camelian  intaglio  of  the  Good  Shepherd  standing 
between  two  tigers  looking  up  at  him,  inscribed  esivkev,  in 
which  the  name  of  Jesus  appears  to  be  intended,  together 
with  some  other  appellation  or  title.  The  collection  of  the 
British  Museum  contains,  however,  some  highly  curious  and 
undoubted  Christian  subjects  engraved  on  gems. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  is  a  red  Jasper  set  in  an 
elegant  antique  gold  ring,  the  shank  formed  of  a  corded 
pattern,  in  wire,  of  a  novel  and  tasteful  design.  The  stone 
bears  in  neatly  formed  letters, — ihcoyc  eEOYYioc  thpe, 
"  Christ,  Son  of  God,  keep  us."  Another  of  equal  interest 
and  of  the  earliest  period  of  our  religion,  a  fish  cut  on  a  fine 
Emerald  (quarter  of  an  inch  square),  is  set  in  an  exquisitely 
moulded  six-sided  ring  with  fluted  and  knotted  shank,  imi- 
tating a  bent  reed,  very  similar  to  a  bronze  one  figured  in 
Caylus.  A  beautiful  and  large  Sapphire  of  very  spherical 
form,  is  engraved  with  the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  straight 
line  of  the  p  being  converted  into  a  cross  by  a  line  passing 
through  it  Another  example  this,  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
genuine  antique  works  upon  this  stone. 

2  A 
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A  Sard  of  the  same  Collection  bears  a  singular  device,  a 
cross  planted  upon  a  fish,  with  two  doves  perched  at  the 
extremities  of  the  arms,  and  the  name  ihcoyc  repeated  above 
and  below  them.  Lastly,  the  Good  Shepherd  in  a  landscape, 
did  not  appear  to  me  of  such  indubitable  authenticity  as  the 
rest,  for  the  work  was  entirely  wheel-cut  on  Sard,  in  the  style 
of  the  Gnostic  school ;  so  easily  imitated  by  the  modem  gem 
engravers. 

I  Aw.  abpa;sas. 

We  have  seen  the  statement  of  Origen,  which  too  is  adopted 
by  Matter,  'Histoire  Critique  du  Gnosticisme/  that  lao, 
Adonai,  &c.,  were  the  names  of  the  genii  of  the  moon,  sun, 
and  planets,  beings  inferior  and  even  antagonistic  to  Abraxas 
the  representative  of  the  Supreme  Creator  himsel£  But, 
resting  on  the  actual  authority  of  the  inscribed  amulets,  I 
am  inclined  entirely  to  reject  this  theory,  and  to  assert  that 
this  doctrine,  if  ever  held,  must  have  been  that  of  a  small 
sect  of  Jewish  or  Magian  origin,  and  certainly  not  that  of  the 
numerous  body  who  engraved  and  wore  the  gems  that  have 
come  down  to  us  in  such  abundance.  The  inscriptions  upon 
these  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  Abraxas,  Adonai,  Sabao, 
are  merely  titles  or  synonyms  of  lao,  the  deity  symbolically 
represented  by  the  engraving.  Thus  we  find  the  prayer, 
"lao,  Abraxas,  Adonai,  Holy  Name,  Holy  Powers,  defend 
Yibia  Paulina  from  every  evil  spirit ; "  and  the  same  names 
constantly  occur  united  together,  and  followed  by  the  epithets 
ABAAGANABAA,  "  Thou  art  our  Father," — cemecelvam,  "  The 
Eternal  Sun ; "  a  mode  of  invocation  which  would  certainly 
not  have  been  applied  to  beings  of  a  discordant,  much  less  of 
an  antagonistic,  character  to  each  oiheT.  Besides,  if  Abraxas 
were  the  opponent  and  future  victor  of  lao,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  place  their  names  together  (that  of  lao  often 


k 
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the  first),  each  evidently  invoked  in  the  accompanying  prayer, 
and  hononred  by  the  same  titles  of  adoration.     Again,  the 
composite  figure  which    represents,   as    all  writers    agree. 
Abraxas  himself,  is  much  more  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  inscription  lao  than  by  the  word  Abraxas,  and  neverthe- 
less is  followed   by  the  same  addresses  of  "Thou  art  our 
Father,"  "  Eternal  Sun,"  as  when  both  names  occur  united. 
It  would  also  be  quite  as  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding  in  representations  of  sacred  subjects,  to  make 
the  picture  of  a  deity  and  inscribe  over  it  the  name  of  his 
adversary,  as  it  would  be  to  paint  a  crucifix  with  the  name  of 
Satan  occupying  the  place  of  an  explanatory  legend.     And 
it  ¥dll  be  shown  presently  that  the  numerical  value  of  the 
name  Abraxas  has  a  distinct  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
god  worshipped,  from  the  earliest  period,  under  the  title  of 
lao.    If  we  examiue  the  figure  of  Abraxas,  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  made  up  of   portions  of  animals  considered,  in  the 
ancient  religion,  as  attributes  of  the  sun.     Thus  he  has  the 
head  of  a  cock  and  serpent  legs,  emblems  of  the  sun  in  the 
Egjrptian  mythology,  and  he  bears  in  his  hand  a  whip,  the 
symbol  of  the  god  of  day.     That  the  name  Abraxas   had 
reference  to  the  sun  appears  from  Jerome  on  Amos,  iii.,  "  As 
BasiUdes,  who  called  Almighty  God  by  the  portentous  name 
of  Abraxas,  and  says  that  the  same  word,  according  to  the 
Greek  numerals,  and  the  sum  of  his  annual  revolutions,  are 
contained  in  the  circle  of  the  sun  ;  whom  the  heathen,  taking 
the  same  sum,  but  expressed  in  difierent  numerical  letters, 
call  Mithras ;  and  whom  the  simple  Iberians  worship  under 
the  names  Balsamus  (Lord-Sun),  and  Barbelus  (Son  of  the 
Lord)."    Augustine  explains  these  numbers  thus  :  "  Basilides 
pretended  the  number  of  heavens  to  be  365,  the  number  of 
the  days  in  the  year.     Hence  he  used  to  glorify  a  *  Sacred 
Name '  as  it  were,  namely  the  word  Abraxas,  the  letters  in 

2  A  2 
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wbii'iL  3aai»f.  jiK«DtiiiKr  to  the  Greek  mode  of  oompotatHm, 

najbf    TD    kJiiS   iL^Bikrr."      Tliese    passages    eetablish    the 

3&!fiiacj'  Jt  A^rsxji^  vifik  Mittms.  which  latter  name  we  also 

iii!«fC  -vTcn.  T=*:it  •.^aretif^  intaglL    For  the  same  reason  Apollo 

jL  lfi^  ^r*^^  TiiigS:  'Mf  a  biettrr  time  of  art,  oeeor  frequently 

iiirii'Tittri  wr:sL  Ims  aoti  Abraxas  in  characters  of  a  later  date ; 

pcr?Ttii;r  tPAS  :aie  a3i.'s»eflLJC  crpe  was  viewed  as  indicative  of  the 

rnmie  kieii  ;k$  ^e  Ae^w{x-<vxikeii  .S*!Twf  Same  of  Basilides.    His 

reIieiiMi»  ^j^scent  i^  ^os  boeilT  and  dearly  given  by  Tertnllian, 

P^mmnr^.  : — •*  A3«waidi  Basilides  the  heretic  broke  loose. 

3*f  jHg«jfrGei  ?aas  tiling  was  a  siqweme  God,  by  name  Abraxas, 

IV  waunL  Xbbi  w:a$  ^fneased.  whom  the  Greeks  call  Nous, 

F?nn.  ^aa^  (faiiijiar<ed  die  Word,  thoice  Providence;  6rcm 

iVivattfiii:^.   Vnxn^    aiai  Wkdom:    from  these    afterwards 

Vbrsn^s.  P:aiftapiiBsicf&.  aad  Powers  were  made ;  then  infinite 

7pj%mi.*cviis  asni  «flBkk^0Ifc^  of  Angels ;  by  these  Angels  365 

^f^vi^oi^  w>»<>^  asQiitlisbed.    AmoD^  the  lowest  Angels  indeed, 

jcni  ^"se  woe  SLiaie  thk  worid.  he  sets  last  of  all  the  God  of 

QRf  J^^ws.  w^]i3ii  ttie  tk&id^  to  be  Ciod,  but  affirms  that  he  is 

K^Timr  ^Bs  fn?v^  die  identity  of  Abaxas  with  Mithras, 
«jr  r:i£3ier  Uie  liart  of  the  wcnTs  beii^  only  a  nnmerical  ejnthet 
j^p&c  X""  ^bfcf  Sa3r-£od.  tet  OS  examine  the  exact  sense  of  the 
qtt3iie  Iw^  iati  we  ^httll  find  thi»  too  to  be  but  a  synonym 
>.'t  X~:d^i::ic^  M;torr?l«is  iK  i.)  says  that  Apollo  of  Claros, 
b^ba^  vVqz^qI^  ^  1^^  wUl^l  of  the  gods  that  deity  was  to 
W  7e^^ft;:^£^  ^^^  ^*^i^  oilled   Imsf^  ddivered  the  following 

*^  X^ie  vw<a»  rt%i$  v^  've  kamt  to  none  disclose, 
Vdus*v£xv\L  ^aukU  wit«  w^naik  nnderstaading,  shows. 

n^xtv^  ia  ^^  iu^?r.  a(  Spring's  opening  Jove ; 
VVvb<fi!j'  ikrvHtt:h  I4azing  Snmmer  mles  the  day, 
\\  bLiw^  Xunaan  owns  the  mild  lao^s  sway.** 
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Here  we  find  lao  explained  to  mean  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  whose  physical  representative  is  the  8\m. 
Again,  we  have  Dionysius  (Bacchus)  added  to  this  list  in  the 
following  oracle  of  Orpheus : — 

*' Jove,  Pluto,  Phoebus,  Bacchus,  all  are  one." 

Thus  we  see  that  lao  is  an  epithet  of  the  tSun,  who,  in  the 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  old  religion,  is  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  Bacchus.  Hence  originated  the  prevalent 
belief  of  antiquity  that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  a  name  ren- 
dered in  Greek  by  iao,  was  the  Egyptian  Bacchus — a  notion 
supported  in  their  minds  by  the  golden  vines  which  formed 
the  sole  visible  decoration  of  the  Temple,  and  iu  the  Jewish 
custom  of  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  huts  made 
of  boughs,  and  attended  with  many  of  the  ceremonies  used  at 
the  Greek  Dionysia.  This  opinion  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the 
Jewish  worship  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  prevalent  in  his 
time,  although  he  does  not  agree  with  it,  but  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  gloomy  and  morose  character  of  the  Hebrew 
religion  proved  but  badly  its  relationship  to  the  rites  of  the 
merry  god  of  wine. 

Serapis,  the  representative  of  Universal  Nature  (according 
to  his  response  to  Nicocreon),  may  also  have  been  signified  by 
the  names  lao  and  Abraxas,  and  thus  have  been  taken  as  a 
type  of  Christ  as  the  Creator  of  the  worlds,  which  would  serve 
to  explain  the  strange  assertion  of  Hadrian,  that  all  the 
Cliristians  of  Alexandria  were  worshippers  of  Serapis,  and  that 
Christ  and  Serapis  were  one  and  the  same  god ;  for  Alex- 
andria was  the  very  hotbed  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  largest  and 
earliest  portion  of  the  gems  we  are  now  considering,  by  their 
style  of  execution  and  the  symbols  upon  them,  clearly  show 
their  Egyptian  origin.  A  most  singular  amulet  of  this  date, 
in  the  Herz  Collection,  was  a  heart-shaped  piece  of  basalt, 
engraved  on  the  one  side  with  seated  figures  of  Ammon  and 


R*  t  JapctH*  ami  the  Son^  between  them  the  mystic  Asp,  and 
«D  the  KTeis?  ^ik  l^gntd : — 

**  ma  Bao-  «■  .SJbp  pM  >w  |3hi  mt  it  Ax«pt, 


"*  Adk^T  and  But.  on«  power,  witli  Achor  one. 
Hail  Fkdker  cf  the  world,  hail  triple  Ood." 

Thii<  aatolet  ne  piobftUy  made  about  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
both  th^  ex«tfQQOfl  of  the  ^nres  and  of  the  letten  being  neat 
aa»I  ou«foL  azkl  sm^t  as  characterised  that  epoch. 


A  kiree  mvv  riike;  fmnd  at  Aries,  beais  the  monc^Tam  of 
ifuvt  bermw  A  and  h),  as  it  ^peais  on  the  coins  of  the 
tiaiti.'  prinowf  of  the  foonh  oentaiy,  Magnentios  and  De- 
i.-v&ttu&  bat  ai.v\im[wwtl  by  the  title  abpacaz,  a  sufficient 
pcvvf  ot'  tti<e  tiiAtitT  of  the  two  peisonages  in  the  estimation 
w'  tbs  owner.  JUitkntt  {XhnsM6)  was  easily  admitted  as  the 
tv{v  vt'  OhnfS.  th>^  Creator  and  Maintainer  of  the  Univeise, 
tV'ttt  th^  oicvtuastano^  that  in  the  Persian  religion,  to  which 
ihe  Jow^  owx<d  alt  the  sptiitnal  portion  of  their  creed,'"  he 
«»» ikvIiU^  to  W  the  first  emanation  c^  Ormozd  the  Good 
WitK-^'Ie.  and  his  lepiesentatiTe  to  the  wwid.'    The  Mithraic 

•  Vlw  uiii;y  i-f  ihw«  ikUtv^,  ot  Jko^bwid  Eril  Sprita,  ftc 
nutKf  tbv  «it''^^'^''i  *-'''  *''*   sMiw         '  "  Who  being  the  brightnev  (at 

dwSY  ia  thrw  jyraTi*,  wis  &  verr  nllm  »  reSectioD)  of  his  gloiy,  and 

^TUurtCv  K^j'Cbn  tv|v,  th«  eipnss  itat^  (^  his  peisoa,  mnd 

**  Su%-h  its  chv  tvlivf  la  s  Future  upholdiii^  alt  things  bv  the  word  of 

State  iM'  n^wanb  iuit  cunbhmieDts,  his  power"—"  Biring  nude  so  much 

th«   Ituiuortaltly  <>t'  iht   Stfol,   the  UKter  than  the  Angels,"  See, — fir- 
Final  JuiJ^ni«nt.  ib«  I    " 
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rites  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  many  subsequently  intro- 
duced among  the  Christians,  as  well  as  to  the  initiatory  cere- 
monies of  the  Freemasons  of  the  present  day.  The  believerB 
were  admitted  by  the  rite  of  baptism ;  they  hod  a  species  of 
Eucharist ;  and  the  course  and  endurance  of  the  neophyte 
were  tested  by  twelve  snccessiTe  trials  called  tortures,  under- 
gone within  a  cave  constructed  for  the  purpose,  before  he  was 
admitted  to  a  full  knowledge  of  their  mysteries.  These  ini- 
tiatory rites  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Justin  JItartyr  (Apol.  II.) : 
"  The  Apostles,  in  the  commentaries  written  by  themselves, 
which  we  call  Gospels,  have  delivered  down  to  us  that  Jesus 
thus  commanded  them :  '  He  having  taken  bread  sifter  that 
he  bad  given  thanks,  said,  Do  this  in  commemoration  of  me ; 
this  is  my  body.  And  having  taken  a  cup  and  returned 
thanks,  he  said,  This  is  my  blood ;  and  delivered  it  to  them 
alone.'  Which  thing  indeed  the  evil  spirits  have  taught  to 
be  done  out  of  imitation,  in  the  mysteries  and  initiatory  rites 


of  >litliras.  For  there  a  cup  of  water  and  bread'  are  set  forth, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  words,  in  the  sacrifice  or  act  of 
worship  of  the  person  about  to  be  initiated :  a  tiling  which  ye 
either  know  by  personal  experience  or  may  learn  by  enquiry." 

'  Tn    this    rouud    c-ike,    termed     of  tlic  (ksignatioii  Miiisn,  a]i|ilitd  to 
Mixil,  we  have  the  proti>ty[«  of  the     the  Bli>odlGi<a  Sacrifice. 
Host,  and  the  much-disputed  origin 
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Again,  ,on  this  point  Tertnllian  (Praescripl)  says,  '^  The  devii^ 
whose  business  it  is  to  pervert  the  truth,  mimirs  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  Divine  sacraments  in  ibe  mysteries  of 
idols.  He  himself  baptizes  some,  that  is  to  say  his  believers 
and  followers ;  he  promises  forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  sacred 
founty  and  thus  initiates  them  into  the  religion  of  Mithras ;  he 
there  marks  on  the  forehead  his  own  soldiers ;  he  also  cele- 
brates the  oblation  of  bread,  he  brings  in  the  symbol  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  wins  the  crown  with  the  sword."  This  last 
phrase  he  thus  explains : — ''  Blush,  ye  Roman  fellow-soldiers, 
even  if  ye  are  not  to  be  judged  by  Christ,  but  by  any  soldier 
of  Mithras ;  who,  when  he  is  being  initiated  in  the  cave,  the 
very  camp  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  when  the  wreath  is 
offered  to  him  (a  sword  being  placed  between,  as  if  in  mimicry 
of  martyrdom),  and  then  about  to  be  set  upon  his  head,  he  is 
warned  to  put  out  his  hand  and  push  the  wreath  away,  and 
transfer  it  to,  perchance,  his  shoulder,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  *  My  only  crown  is  Mithras.'  And  thenceforth  he  never 
wears  a  wreath  ;  ^  and  this  is  a  mark  he  has  for  a  test,  when- 
ever tried  as  to  his  initiation,  for  he  is  immediately  proved 
to  be  a  soldier  of  Mithras,  if  he  throws  down  the  wreath  and 
says  that  *  his  crown  is  in  his  god.'  Let  us  therefore  acknow- 
ledge the  craft  of  the  devil,  who  mimics  certain  things  of  those 
that  are  divine,  in  order  that  he  may  confound  and  judge  us 
by  the  faith  of  his  own  followers."  But  a  dispassionate  ex- 
aminer will  remark  that  these  two  zealous  fathers  somewhat 
beg  the  question,  in  asserting  that  the  Mithraic  rites  were  in- 
vented in  mimicry  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  having  been 
in  reality  in  existence  long  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  very  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  simple  commemorative  rites  established  by 

•  The  universiil  custom   of   the     the  being  without  one  would  of  itself 
ancients  at  all  festivities  :    so  that     be  a  most  ren)arkab1e  singularity. 
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Christ  himself  were  invested  with  the  mystic  and  supernatural 
attributes  afterwards  insisted  upon  as  articles  of  faith,  by  the 
unscrupulous  missionaries,  in  order  to  outbid  the  attractions  of 
ancient  ceremonies  of  a  similar  nature,  and  to  offer  to  the 
convert,  by  the  performance  as  it  were  of  certain  magical 
formulse,  all  those  spiritual  advantages  of  which  the  rites  them- 
selves were  merely  the  s}Tnbol8. 

The  worship  of  Mithras  subsisted  at  Kome  for  a  long 
period  under  the  Christian  emperors.  Jerome,  writing  to 
Laeta,  says :  "  A  few  years  ago  your  kinsman  Gracchus,  a 
name  the  very  echo  of  patrician  nobility,  when  he  held  the 
office  of  Prefect  of  the  City,  did  he  not  upset,  break,  and 
burn  the  Cave  of  Mithras,  and  all  those  monstrous  images 
that  served  in  the  initiatory  rites,  the  figures  of  Corax, 
Niphus,  the  Soldier,  the  Lion,  the  Persian,  Helios,  and 
Father  Bromius  ?  " 

In  the  representations  here  enumerated  we  recognise 
symbols  of  constant  recurrence  upon  the  gems  under  con- 
sideration :  Corax  the  raven ;  Niphus,  probably  Chneph,  tlie 
lion-headed  serpent;  the  armed  man;  the  lion;  tlie  youth 
in  the  Persian  dress ;  the  sun,  typified  by  the  star ;  Bromius 
or  Bacchus,  by  the  large  bowl.  Many  of  these  also  con- 
tribute portions  of  themselves  to  make  up  the  composite 
deity  called  Abraxas,  who  unites  in  himself  Corax,  Niphus, 
Miles,  and  Helios.  The  gem  given  by  Chiflet,  pi,  xv.,  62, 
appears  to  me  to  present  a  picture  of  the  rites  of  initiation 
into  the  Mithraic  religion,  and  in  it  all  the  above-named 
figures  and  symbols  are  introduced.  Two  serpents  erect 
form  a  sort  of  frame  for  the  composition,  at  the  top  of  which 
we  see  the  busts  of  Sol  and  Luna  face  to  face,  between  them 
is  a  hawk  with  expanded  wings,  at  the  back  of  each  is  a 
raven.  In  the  field  are  two  crowned  and  naked  men  on 
horseback  trampling  upon  two  dead  bodies :  between  these 
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is  a  kneeling  figure  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  over  his 
head  are  two  stars.  Behind  each  horseman  stand  two  soldiers ; 
at  the  bottom  is  a  table  supporting  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  roe 
(an  attribute  of  Bacchus),  a  cup,  a  sword,  combined  with 
some  indistinct  emblems,  possibly  the  wreath  mentioned  by 
Tertullian.  On  the  back  of  the  stone  is  engraved  a  more 
simple  composition  representing  two  crested  serpents,  twined 
round  staves  and  looking  into  a  cup ;  two  stars  above  a  table 
resting  on  a  crater,  and  two  bows  ending  in  serpents'  heads 
on  each  side.  Here  I  fancy  we  may  discover  the  picture  of 
some  of  the  trials  of  courage  (the  twelve  d^rees  of  torture 
of  Suidas),  to  which  the  neophyte  was  subjected,  exactly  as 
the  '*  apprentice  '*  on  his  admission  to  the  Masonic  Lodge  of 
the  present  day,*  and  surrounded  by  all  the  host  of  Mithras 
80  remorsely  destroyed  by  the  zealous  Gracchus.  One  test 
of  the  courage  of  the  neophyte  was  the  apparent  approach  of 
death,  for  Lampridius  mentions,  among  the  mad  freaks  of 
Commodus,  that  ''during  the  Mithraic  ceremonies,  when 
something  was  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  terror, 
he  polluted  the  rites  by  a  real  murder :"  an  expression  which 
clearly  proves  that  a  show  or  scenic  representation  of  such  an 
act  entered  into  the  proceedings;  a  circumstance  probably 
denoted  by  the  two  corpses  beneath  the  horsemen.  The 
raven  properly  takes  its  place  among  the  symbols  of  Mithras 
as  lH?ing  an  attribute  of  Apollo  in  the  early  mythology,  for 
which  reason  it  is  often  engraved  seated  on  a  lyre. 

Ai/)Aiff.  or  Chneph,  spelt  upon  the  gems  xnoybic,  xnoy*ic, 
and  XNOYMic,   the  lion-headed  serpent  of   such    frequent 


*  fhiring  this    probation,  which  soonrged  for  the  space  of  two  days, 

lasttxl  forty  days,  the  neophyte  was  These  twelve  tests  arc  represented 

t«ite^l  by  the  four  elements ;  he  was  on  the  sides  of  the  well-known  Uis- 

obli^i  to  lie  n*^ked  on  the  mow  a  relief  preserved  in  the  museom  at 

ivrtniu  numUT  i>f  nights,  and  was  Innspnick. 
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oocnnence  is  said  by  HephaestioD  to  be  one  of  the  Decani  or 
three  chief  staia  in  Cancer.  This  name  comes  from  the 
EgyptisQ  XNOVB,  gold,  xapxnovmic,  the  first  Decanus  in 
Leo,  also  ocgoib  figured  with  a  hnmau  head  surrounded 
by  rays  and  with  a  serpenfa  tail :  his  name  is  written 
xoAXNOVBic  on  the  gema  A  Greek '  astrologer  says  of  these 
Decani,  "there  are  in  each  sign  three  Decani'  appointed,  of 
various  forms;  one  holding  an  axe,  the  others  represented 
diSerently :  these  figures  engraved  in  rings  are  charms 
against  accidents  as  Teucer  says,  as  do  other  great  astrologers 
of  his  times."  This  passage  explains  the  meaning  of  a  curious 
Cameliau  in  the  Mertens-Scfaaafhausen  Collection,  engraved 


in  a  late  Boman  style,  with  the  figure  of  Jtlercury  seated  on 
a  throne,  hearing  the  attributes  of  Jupiter,  tho  thunderbolt 
and  laurel-crown,  and  with  a  ram  at  his  side.  Around  him 
is  the  legend  EnnTAXPVCOC,  which  has  a  strong  analogy  to 
the  XAPXNOVMIC  above  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  Decauua 
in  Leo.  From  the  statement  as  to  the  taliamauic  power  of 
the  three  Decani  in  each  sign,  and  the  custom  of  wearing 
their  figures  engraved  in  rings,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  we  have  in  this  intaglio  a  potent  Deeanus  of  Leo  or 
Aries,  for  the  animal  at  Ids  side  may  do  for  cither,  and  in 

•  (Juoted  by  Salmaaius,  De  AnniH     apecior,"  a  term  cxnctly  rendured 
Climact.  by  HoroacoiWB,  the  star  that  looks 

'  From     IX'kan,     Chaldee    "  In-      upon  tlic  Iwur  of  one's  nativity. 
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his  mis-spelt  Greek  title  a  translation  of  his  Egyptian  name 

an  epithet  compounded  with  the  word  "  gold,"  for  it  may  be 
rendered  "sevenfold  golden." 

A  curious  passage  indicative  of  the  general  belief  of  the 
protective  virtue  of  this  figure  of  Chneph,  is  to  be  found  in 
Gralen  De  Simp.,  Med.  Facult,  B.  ix.  "  Some  indeed  assert 
that  a  virtue  of  this  kind  is  inherent  in  certain  stones,  such 
as  is  in  reality  possessed  by  the  green  Jasper,  which  benefits 
the  chest  and  mouth  of  the  stomach  if  tied  upon  it.  Some 
set  it  in  a  ring  and  engrave  upon  it  a  serpent  with  radiated 
head,  just  as  King  Nechepsos  prescribes  in  his  thirteenth  book. 
Of  this  stone  I  have  had  ample  experience,  having  made  a 
necklace  out  of  such  gems  and  hung  it  round  the  neck, 
descending  so  low  that  the  stones  might  touch  the  mouth  of 
the  stomach,  and  they  appeared  to  be  of  no  less  service  than 
if  they  had  been  engraved  in  the  way  laid  down  by  King 
Nechepsos." 

Chneph  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  Good  Genius  by  Euse- 

bins,  I.,  7,  where  he  says,  "  the  serpent  unless  injured  by 

violence  never  dies  naturally,  whence  the  Phenicians  named 

it  the  Good  Genius;   similarly  the  Egyptians  have  called 

him  fJhneph  and  given  him  a  hawk's  head  on  account  of  the 

especial  velocity  of  that  bird.    The  priest  at  Epeas,  styled 

the  head  interpreter  of  sacred  things  and  scribe,  has  thus 

explained  the  meaning  of  the  allegory.     "  The  most  divine 

nature  of  all  was  one  serpent  bearing  the  form  of  a  hawk, 

and  also  being  most    deh'ghtful  in  aspect:    for  when  he 

opened  his  eyes  he  filled  all  the  places  of  his  native  region 

with  light,  but  when  he  closed  them  darkness  immediately 

ensued."     Our  serpent  of  the  gems,  however,  does  not  appear 

with  a  hawk's  head,  but  alwap  with  a  lion's;    for  which 

reason  one  would  be  inclined  to  apply  this  description  of 

Euscbius'  to  the  Abraxas  figure,  who  sometimes  appears  with 
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the  head  of  a  hawk,  or  of  a  lion,  instead  of  that  of  a  cock, 
the  most  common  mode  of  representing  him. 

I  have  already  described  the  Mithraic  gems  as  being 
earlier  in  date,  and  unconnected  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Basilidans.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
assertion,  and  that  no  difficulty  wiU  be  found  on  inspection 
in  distinguishing  the  two  classes  of  intagli,  the  former  being 
marked  by  the  superiority  of  style  as  well  as  by  the  absence 
of  Egyptian  symbols,  and  of  the  long  Coptic  legends.  Many 
of  these  intagli  belong  to  the  best  period  of  Roman  art, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  worsliip  of  Apollo  was 
gradually  merged  in  that  of  his  more  spiritual  Oriental 
representative.  The  Pater  Bromius  of  the  Cave  of  Mithras 
may,  however,  be  designated  by  the  title  SabaOy  so  often 
repeated  in  company  with  Adonai;  for  Bacchus  is  often 
called  Sabazius  from  the  cry  Sabaci  raised  by  his  votaries 
during  the  orgies,  a  word  clearly  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Sobiy  glory.'  Adonm,  **Our  Lord,"  is  rendered  by  the 
Greeks  Adoneua,  a  title  of  Pluto,  and  we  have  already  seen 
the  verse  of  Orpheus  asserting  the  identity  of  Bacchus, 
Pluto,  and  Sol.  This  list  of  synonyms  recalls  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Syrian  worship  of  Adonis  was  explained  as 
typical  of  the  sun's  loss  of  power  at  the  winter  solstice. 
These  sacred  names  lao,  Sabao,  were  degraded  at  a  later 
period  into  charms  for  making  fish  come  into  the  net.  The 
medisBval  doctors  read  lao  as  Aio,  and  construing  it  as  the 
cry  of  the  peacock,  promised  wonderful  effects  from  a  gem 
engraved  with  this  bird  with  a  sea-turtle  beneath  it,  and  in- 
scribed with  this  word.  There  is  an  amulet  against  the 
plague  still  current  in  Germany  (probably  the  last  surviving 


'  Certain  sectarians  of  the  pre-  what  an  ancient  and  respectable 
sent  day,  who  shout  out  this  word  authority  they  may  claim  for  the 
at  their  "  Revivals,"  are  little  aware     practice. 


trace  of  this  class  of  inscriptions),  which  is  engraved  on  a 
thin  plate  of  silver  in  this  manner. 


¥   ELOHIM  +  ELOHI  + 

+ 

4     14     15       1 

+ 

< 

9       7       (i     12 

N 

< 

i 

5     11     10       8 

H 

+ 

16       2       3     13 

+ 

+  ROQUEL4-  JOSIPHIEL  + 

The  nnmerala  added  together  downwards,  across,  or  di^onally 
make  up  the  sum  34,  perhaps  in  allosion  to  the  time  of 
Christ's  ministry  on  earth.  This  table  appears  suspended 
over  the  head  of  Melancholy  in  A.  Durer's  &mou8  engraving : 
the  meaning  of  it  there  had  long  puzzled  me  until  I  met 
with  the  ahove  plate  in  a  httle  work  by  Kerner  on  Amulets. 


ISUC  SYMBOLS. 
The  most  detailed  account  preserved  of  the  symbols  and 
types  used  in  the  worship  of  Isis  when  still  in  its  glory  (in 
the  second  century),  is  the  description  of  the  procession 
given  by  Apuleius,  Met  xi.  "  Next  the  crowds  flow  on  of 
persons  initiated  into  the  divine  mysteries,  men  and  women, 
of  every  rank  and  of  all  ages,  shining  in  the  pure  whiteness 
of  a  linen  robe ;  the  latter  having  their  dripping  hair  en- 
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veloped  in  a  transparent  covering;  the  former  with  their 

heads  shaven  clean  and  their  bare  crowns  shining  white, 

the  earthly  stars  of  the  nocturnal  religion,  raising  as  they 

went  along  a  shrill  tinkling  with  sistra  of  bronze,  silver,  and 

even  of  gold.     But  the  chief  performers  in  the  ceremony 

were  those  nobles,  who,  clad  in  a  tight  linen  robe  descending 

from  the  waist  to  the  heels,  carried  in  the  procession  the 

glorious  symbols  of  the  most  potent  deities.     The  first  held 

at  arm's  length  a  lamp,  difiusing  before  him  a  brilliant  light, 

not  by  any  means  like  in  form  to  those  in  ordinary  use  for 

illuminating  our  evening  meals,  but  a  golden  bowl  supporting 

a  more  ample  blaze  in  the  midst  of  its  broad  expanse.     The 

second,  similarly  robed,  held  up  with  both  hands  the  altar 

which  derives  its  name  from  the   beneficent  providence   of 

the  supreme  goddess.     The  third   marched  along  bearing 

aloft  a  palm  branch,  the  leaves  formed  of  thin  gold,  and  also 

the  wand  of  Mercury.     The  fourth  displayed  the  symbol  of 

Justice,  the  figure  of  a  left  hand  with  open  palm,  which  on 

account  of  its  natural  inactivity  and  being   endowed   with 

neither  skill  nor  cunning,  appeared  a  more  fitting  emblem  of 

equity  than  the  right  hand  would  have  been.     The   same 

priest  also  carried  a  small  golden  vessel  made  of  a  round 

form  like  an  udder,  out  of  which  he  poured  libations  of  milk. 

The  fifth  bore  a  winnowing  fan  piled  up  with  golden  sprigs ; 

the  last  of  all  carried  a  large  wine  jar.     Immediately  after 

these  follow  the  deities  condescending  to  walk  upon  human 

feet,  the  first  rearing  terribly  on  high  his  dog's  head  and 

neck :  that  messenger  between  heaven  and  hell,  displaying 

a  face  alternately  as  black  as  the  night,  and  as  golden  as 

the  day ;  in  his  left  a  caduceus,  in  his  right  waving  a  green 

palm  branch.     His  steps  were  closely  followed  by  a  cow 

raised  into  an  upright  position ;  this  cow  was  the   fruitfiil 

symbol  of  the    Universal   Parent,  the  goddess,   which  one 

of  the    happy    train    bore    with    majestic  steps  supported 
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on  his  shoulders.  By  another  was  carried  the  coffer  con- 
taining the  mystic  articles,  and  closely  concealing  the  secrets 
of  the  glorious  religion.  Another  bore  in  his  happy  bosom 
the  awful  image  of  the  Supreme  Deity :  not  represented  in 
the  form  of  a  beast  either  tame  or  wild,  nor  of  a  bird,  nor 
even  in  the  shape  of  a  human  being,  but  ingeniously  devised 
and  inspiring  respect  by  its  very  strangeness :  the  ineffable 
symbol  of  a  deeper  mystery  and  one  to  be  veiled  by  the  pro- 
foundest  silence.  But  next  came,  borne  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  a  small  vase  made  of  burnished  gold  and  most  skilfully 
wrought  out  into  a  hemi-spherical  bottom,  embossed  externally 
with  strange  Egyptian  devices.  Its  mouth,  but  slightly  raised, 
was  extended  into  a  spout  and  projected  considerably  beyond 
the  body  of  the  bowl,  whilst  upon  the  opposite  side,  widening 
as  it  receded  to  a  capacious  opening,  it  was  affixed  to  the 
handle  on  which  was  seated  an  asp  wreathed  in  a  knot»  and 
lifting  on  high  its  streaked,  swollen,  scaly  neck." 

The  '^  vase  shaped  like  an  udder  "  is  the  exact  description 

of  that  seen  so  often  upon  the  gems,  and  which  Matter  so 

strangely  explains  as  the  vessel  containing  the  sins  of  the 

deceased,  a  most  unlikely  subject  to  be  chosen  for  an  amulet 

intended  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  heavenly  powers.    The 

winnowing  fan  often  occurs  placed  upon  this  vase ;  and  the 

golden  bowl  used  as  a  lamp  is  often  met  with  in  the  group 

of  emblems  which  sometimes  fills  up  one  side  of  these  intagli 

Anubis,  in  order  to  display  by  turns  a  golden  and  an  ebon 

visage,  must  have  been  represented  with  two  heads  in  his 

image  carried  in  this  procession,  just  as  he   appears  with 

wand    and    palm  in  the  Basilidan    representations.      The 

mysterious  figure  of  the  Divinity  too  awful  for  Apuleius  to 

describe,  from  the  strange  expressions  used  by  him  to  describe  it 

as  "  neither  beast,  bird,  nor  man,*'   I  am  tempted  to   believe 

must  have  been  a  compound  of  all  three— very  probably  a 

statuette  of  our  friend  Abraxas  himself,  for  it  was  of  small 
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size,  being  carried  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  priest's  robe. 
This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  a  bronze 
figure  five  inches  in  height,  found  in  the  South  of  France, 
now  exists  in  the  Mertens-Schaafhausen  Collection,  whence 
the  following  description  of  it  is  extmcted,  *'No.  20G2. 
Statuette  o{  lao  standing,  armed  with  cuirass  and  buckler 
and  whip,  his  head  in  the  form  of  a  cock's,  his  legs  tenni- 
nating  in  serpents." 

From  the  extreme  rudeness  of  many  of  these  intagli,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  manufacture  of  them  was  carried 
on  long  after  the  date  usually  assigned  for  the  total  extinction 
of  the  Glyptic  art  in  Europe.  The  mechanical  proceedings 
of  this  art  are  so  simple  and  the  instruments  required  in  it 
so  portable  and  inexpensive,  tliat  the  sole  cause  of  its  being 
discontinued  in  any  age  must  have  been  the  cessation  of  the 
demand  for  its  productions.  But  we  actually  have  many 
Byzantine  camei  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  the  Manichean 
branch  of  the  great  Gnostic  heresy  flourished  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century  under  the  names  of  Paulicians,  Bulgarians, 
Albigenses,  and  Cathari,  some  of  tlie  extremely  barbarous 
engravings  in  which  the  last  trace  of  ancient  art  has  dis- 
appeared may  justly  be  referred  to  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  We  shall  see  that  Mar- 
bodus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  speaking  of  the  Turquois  and 
the  Beryl,  orders  that  certain  figures  should  be  cut  upon  them 
in  order  to  endow  them  with  magical  powei-s.  Tliis  he  would 
hardly  have  done,  if  the  art  of  engraving  had  been  totally 
imknown  in  his  day ;  for  at  a  later  })eriod,  when  such  was 
actually  the  case,  we  find  the  medioBval  philosophers  always 
using  the  expression,  "if  a  gem  be  found  engraved  with  such 


■  It  must  be  remenil^red  also  that  all  writers  ajjroo  that   lao  wa«  an 
Egj'ptian  deity. 
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or  such  a  figure,*'  thus  proving  that  they  were  entirely 
dependant  upon  chance  for  the  acquisition  of  these  invaluable 
talismans,  and  that  they  had  no  artists  within  their  readi 
capable  of  executing  such  designs  according  to  their  prescrip- 
tions. It  was  not  the  antique  origin  of  these  amulets, 
although  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  thence  called 
Jewi  Stones,  that  alone  gave  them  their  mystic  potency,  for 
plenty  of  instances  subsist  of  charms  cut  in  mediaeval  times 
on  metal  rings,  in  the  characters  of  the  period,  a  most  curious 
instance  of  which  is  that  figured  by  Caylus,  VL,  cxxx. 
A  gold  ring  formed  out  of  a  square  bar  of  equcd  thickness 
throughout,  each  side  covered  with  an  inscription  in  Lom- 
bardic  characters,  apparently  in  barbarous  Greek  but  con- 
taining many  Gnostic  epithets,  as  follows : — 

+  OEG^TTXA  +  SAGRX  +  hOGOGRl  +  lOThE  +  hENi  VEAET 
+  OCCINOMOC  +  OX  +  IKC  +  hOGOTE  +  BXNGVES + ALPHA  +  7IB 
-h  Ana  +  EGNETON  +  AIRIE  +  OIRA  +  AGLl  +MEIDA  +  iDONlI 
+ hIERNlThOI  +  CEBAI  +  GUTGDTTX  +  ICOThIN  + 

This  talisman  was  found  in  France  and  doubtless  had 
belonged  to  some  noble  Albigeois  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  characters  of  the 
legend.  Another  favourite  charm  was  the  names  of  the 
three  Kings  of  Cologne,  Casper  (or  Jasper),  Melchior,  and 
Balthasar ;  also  the  inexpb'cable  words  "  Guttu  Gutta  Thebal 
Ebal,"  IHS  Nazarenus,  and  numerous  similar  inscriptions  of 
magical  efiect.  From  these  instances  we  may  conclude  that 
they  would  have  gladly  multiplied  the  natural  powers  of  the 
gems  themselves,  by  engraving  the  miraculous  SigUla  upon 
them,  had  not  the  art  entirely  disappeared  from  the  cities  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  Indeed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Revival  we  find  Camillo  Leonardo  prescribing  how  and  at 
what  seasons  such  talismans  ought  to  be  engraved  to  acquire 
the  promised  powers :  and  in  looking  over  miscellaneous  lot^ 
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of  stones  in  Italy  one  meets  with  abundance  of  planetary 
magical,  and  invocatory  intagli,  evidently  the  productions  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  I  have  never  seen 
any  camei  bearing  Gnostic  representations :  a  strange  fact  if 
we  consider  the  extensive  use  of  these  amulets  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  one  which  proves  the  complete  discon- 
tinuance of  the  art  of  engraving  camei  at  that  time.  The 
unique  cameo  in  my  possession  representing  Anubis  in  the 
character  of  Hermes,  above  alluded  to,  from  its  high  finish 
and  careful  execution  was  most  probably  the  ornament  of 
some  believer  in  the  Egyptian  ancient  doctrines,  of  the  age  ot 
Apuleius. 

MEDICAL  STAMPS. 

Medical  stamps  are  small  stone  tablets  with  inscriptions  cut 
upon  their  face  and  edges,  giving  the  name  of  the  medicines 
and  that  of  the  maker  or  inventor ;  and  were  used  for  stamp- 
ing the  boxes  containing  them,  in  order  to  guarantee  their 
genuineness,  exactly  like  the  present  method  of  authenticating 
patent  medicines  by  means  of  a  seal.  It  is  cmnous  that  most 
of  these  stamps  belong  to  eye-salves.  Such  preparations  must 
have  been  in  great  request  among  the  ancients,  who  suffered 
greatly  from  diseases  of  the  eyes,  of  which  more  than  two 
hundred  were  specified  by  their  oculists.  This  liability  to 
such  complaints  was  due  probably  to  their  custom  of  always 
going  bare-headed,  and  passing  from  their  confined  and  gloomy 
rooms  into  the  fiill  blaze  of  a  southern  sun,  >vithout  any  pro- 
tection to  the  eyes.  In  the  Herz  Collection  was  a  large  Sard, 
engraved  with  a  figure  of  the  goddess  Eoma  seated,  inscribed 
HEROPHILI  opoBALSAMVM.  The  surfacc  of  the  stone  was 
much  worn  by  use,  and  showed  thereby  the  great  demand 
there  must  have  been  for  the  boxes  containing  this  prepara- 
tion, which  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  famous  phy- 
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the  fooDder  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  medicine. 
Thi>  intaglio  was  purchased  for  the  British  Musenm  at  the 
high  price  of  SL  although  the  woik  of  it  was  rude  and  of  late 
Roman  date.  In  iact,  the  stone  itself  had  very  much  the 
a{^)earance  of  a  paste ;  the  letters  also  of  the  inscription  were 
rerv  larse  and  ilV-fonned. 

The  inscriptions  on  these  stamps  are  so  curious,  and  throw 
so  much  light  npcm  the  subject  of  the  patent  medicines  of 
antiquity,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  here  an  abstract  of 
Caylus*  excellent  dissertation  upon  them  (L  225).  It  will  be 
observed  that  thev  all  refer  to  collyria,  or  medicines  to  be 
applied  to  the  eye& 

The  two  first  were  found  at  Ximeguen,  and  bore  the  in- 
scriptions,— 

M.  VLPI .  HERACLETIS  .  STRATIOTICVM. 

DIARBODON  .  AD  .  IMP. 

CYCNARIVM  .  AD  .  IM. 

TALASSEROSA. 

This  stamp  served  for  authenticating  the  genuineness  of 
four  different  sorts  of  salves,  prepared  by  a  no  doubt  noted 
oculist,  M.  Ulpius  Herades,  very  likely  a  fireedman  of  Trajan's, 
from  the  fact  of  his  bearing  the  same  family  name;  and 
besides,  in  Roman  times,  physicians  were  generally  Greek  or 
Asiatic  slaves  by  origin.  The  Stratioticum  was  a  remedy  for 
the  ophthalmia^  to  which  soldiers  were  subject;  the  Diar- 
rodon  (rose-salve)  for  Impetus^  or  inflammations  of  the  eyes; 
Cycnarium,  a  white  ointment  made  of  emollient  ingredients, 
for  the  same  complaint ;  Talasserosa,  one  into  the  composition 
of  which  bay-salt  entered.  The  second  stamp  bore  the  name 
of  the  same  person,  with  those  of  four  additional  salves : — 
Melinum,  compounded  with  verdigris ;  Tipinum,  an  extract 
from  the  plant  called  Typhe ;  Diarces,  for  Diacroces,  saflfron- 
ointment ;  and  Diamysos,  salve  of  imifiry,  or  red  yitrioL 
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The  third  stamp,  given  by  Spon,  has  the  name  of  another 
oculist: — 

'       C  .  CAP  .  SABINIANI  .  DIAPSORICVM  .  AD  .  CALIO. 

CHELIDON  .  AD  .  CLAR, 

NARDINVM  .  AD  .  IMPETVM. 

CHLORON  .  AD  .  CLAR. 

Of  these,  the  first  was  a  remedy  for  the  Psora,  or  dry  ophthalmia, 
and  Califfines,  or  dimness  of  sight ;  the  second,  an  extract  of 
the  well-known  herb  Celidont/,  to  clear  the  eyes ;  the  Nardi- 
num,  of  many  minerals  combined  with  nard  ;  the  last,  Chloron 
or  green  salve,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  clear  the  sight 
The  fourth  stamp,  found  at  Gloucester,  reads, — 

Q  .  IVL  .  MVRANI  .  MELINVM  .  AD  .  CLARITATEM. 
6TAGIVM  .  OPOBALSAMAT  .  AD. 

The  second  of  which  was  an  extract  of  the  juice  of  balsam,  to 
be  dropped  Btactum  into  the  eyes,  and  therefore  an  astringent 
application. 

The  fifth  bears  the  name  of  Q.  Caer.  Quintillian,  and  his 
salves : — Stacta  ad  Clar.  Dialepid.,  an  astringent  derived  from 
the  Lepidium,  or  wall-pepper ;  Diasmyrn,  salve  of  myrrh  ; 
and  Crocod.,  or  saffron  ointment  This  was  found  near  Cou- 
tances  in  Normandy. 

The  sixth  came  from  Dijon,  and  bears  the  name  of  M.  Sul. 
Charito.  It  served  to  stamp  liis  gallipots  of  Isocbrj^sa  ad  clar., 
or  golden  ointment ;  Diapsor.,  already  named ;  Diarrhodon  ad 
fervor.,  or  a  remedy  for  the  burning  heat  of  the  eyes ;  and 
Diasmjrm.,  as  already  described. 

The  seventh,  found  at  Besanqon,  has  the  name  of  G.  Sat 
Sabinian,  and  his  salve  Diacherale,  the  derivation  of  which  is 

not  known. 

The  eighth,  also  from  BesanQon,  gives  the  name  of  L.  Saccus 
Menander,  and  his  four  coUyria :— Chelidonium  ad  eal ;  Meli- 


Dom  deUc..  or  distilled ;  Thalasseros.  delacL ;  Diapeoricum 
ad  sc..  or  ad  teabiem,  the  dry  ophthalmia. 

The  niatb,  from  MandeoTre,  hears  the  name  of  C.  Sulp. 
Hypons,  and  is  iuscnbed  with  the  titles  of  his  Stactom  Opob. 
ad  c, : — Ptaiepid  ad  Aspri,  for  Axpritudines,  or  warte  on  the 
eyelids ;  Lysponum  ad  soppmBtiooem,  an  emollient  for  the 
COT?  of  gatherings  on  the  lids ;  and  lastly  his  Coeuon  ad 
clantatem.  or  ttoiversal  ointment,  to  clear  the  sight 

The  tenth  is  in  the  Collection  of  Antiques,  Paris.  It  is 
unfi>rtunately  broken,  but  the  original  reading  was  perhaps 
IVrimi  P.  Flariani  Collyrium  lene  m.  ad  aspritudinem  ocnla, 
and  Dei-imi  P.  Flanani  Collyrinm  mixtum  c. 


>[.  Tdchon  d'Anneoi  published  in  1816  a  brochure  uiwu 
these  stamps,  in  which  he  described  thirty  examples,  by 
adding  those  of  his  own  collection,  and  othera  unpublished 
that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  to  the  nineteen  preTiouflly 
described  by  Sacius.  Of  the  unpublished  are  ivsitavei 
CBOOODPACIANADCICATETBETJI  ("Juui  Tauri  ClOCod.  Paci- 
anum  ad  cicatrices  et  rheomata"),  and  ivsitaveicrocod 
DAMi8%-fiACDuiBE8isETREV..  Or  Juui  Touri  Crocod.  diamysus 
addmthes^etrheumata.  Here  diathesis,  rheumata,  and  epi- 
ml2Z  '"*''"'  ^^  "^  ophthalmia  Another  stamp  L 
"  ->WATHCT0L,  or  niamj^  «d  diatheses  et  omnem 
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Lippitudinem,  the  last  two  words  occurring  at  ftill  length  on 
some  of  these  stamps  as  well  as  in  the  abbreviated  form. 

The  "  Tipinum,"  for  Tiphynum,  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  "  Lirinum,"  ointment  of  lily,  for  the  Tiphyon  is  classed 
by  Pliny  amongst  the  liliaceous  plants.  The  "  Diacherale," 
hitherto  unexplained,  Visconti  interprets  as  "  diaceratos  lene," 
a  salve  composed  of  hartshorn. 

The  "  Authemerum  "  of  another  stamp  is  a  salve  to  be  pre- 
pared every  day,  as  being  liable  to  spoil  by  keeping,  like  our 
golden  ointment 

Another  is  phronimevodes  adasprietcik.  ("Phronymi 
euodes  ad  aspri.  et  cik."),  a  singular  substitution  of  the  k  for 
the  c. 

Seneca  (Ep.  Ixiv.)  alludes  to  these  medicaments  and  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  for  which  they  were  employed : — "  Hoc 
asperitas  oculorum  conlevatur,  hoc  palpebrarum  crassitude 
tenuatur,  hwj  vis  subita  et  humor  avertitur,  hoc  acuitur  visus." 

Another  salve  named  upon  these  stamps  is  the  "  Floginum  " 
(Phloginum),  made  from  tlie  juice  of  the  phlox,  and  the  "  Sar- 
cophagum,"  or  corrosive,  an  application  for  ulcers. 


BKONZE  STAMPS. 

This  subject  introduces  naturally  the  consideration  of  the 
very  numerous  class  of  metal  stamps  formed  with  a  handle  at 
the  back,  and  made  for  impressing  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
owner  on  clay,  either  used  as  a  seal,  as  is  still  practised  in 
the  East,  for  securing  the  doors  of  storehouses  and  cellars,  or 
for  stamping  the  pitch  and  gypsum  stoppings  of  the  necks  of 
amphorae  and  other  vessels.  They  were  also  employed  by 
potters  for  impressing  their  names  on  the  handles  of  the  huge 
jars  of  their  fabrique  or  in  the  centre  of  tiles,  in  the  latter 
case  often  giving  also  the  name  of  the  emperor  for  whose 


buildiogB  they  were  working.  But  a  most  alngular  fact  re- 
lating to  tiiese  objects  is  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  found  with 
the  letters  in  relief,  and  therefore  must  have  been  intended  to 
be  inked  over,  and  impressed  upon  ihe  parchment  or  papyrus 
of  the  l^al  document  as  an  official  authentication,  so  nearly 
had  the  makers  of  these  fixed  types  approached  to  tiie  prin- 
ciple of  stereotype  printing.  It  is  evident  that  these  in- 
scriptions, being  in  relief,  could  not  haye  been  designed  for 
stamping  clay  or  vax,  on  which  substances  the  impressions 
themselves  are  always  found  in  relief.  It  necessarily  follows 
therefore  that  they  were  employed  to  save  time  in  applying 
the  necessary  signatures  to  a  large  number  of  documents  re- 
quired simultaneously,  precisely  as  the  stamps  now  used  in 
the  passport  bureaux  of  the  Continental  States. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INTAOLI. 

Every  collector  of  gems  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  frequency  with  which  certain  subjects  are  re- 
peated on  gems,  generally  from  causes  that  may  be  readily 
conjectured,  although  the  rarity  of  other  representations,  that 
would  seem  to  have  had  quite  as  many  claims  to  recommend 
them  to  the  engraver's  notice,  is  very  difficult  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  many  sub- 
jects are  cut  in  jireference  upon  particular  sorts  of  gems ;  and 
the  following  is  a  rough  attempt  at  a  relative  view  of  the 


Skot.  III. 
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oocurrence  of  the  more  usual  representations,  and  of  the 
yarieties  of  stones  which  each  class  particularly  affect: — 
First,  beyond  all  dispute,  are  the  figures  of  Victory,  executed 
in  every  style,  from  that  of  the  best  epoch  to  the  rude  scratches 
of  expiring  art  Almost  as  frequent  are  the  figures  of  Nemesis, 
that  deity  so  justly  revered  by  the  ancient  world,  only  to  be 
distinguished  from  Victory  by  her  being  always  helmeted  and 
holding  a  bridle  or  a  measuring-rod  in  her  hand.  Virgo  or 
Erigone,  a  similar  figure,  is  known  by  her  cornucopia  and 
rudder.  These  subjects,  belonging  to  every  date,  are  found 
in  every  material ;  those  of  the  Lower  Empire,  however,  occur 
very  abundantly  in  Plasma.  Next  come  eagles  in  all  attitudes, 
and  combined  with  various  emblems,  on  the  same  kinds  of 
stones  as  were  employed  for  the  preceding  figures.  Venus 
comes  next  after  eagles  in  point  of  frequency,  the  sea-bom 
goddess  appropriately  affecting  the  sea-green  colour  of  the 
Plasma — a  gem  on  which  we  rarely  meet  with  other  subjects 
than  Venus,  eagles,  and  Victories.  Cupids,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  also  abound  on  gems,  and  give  scope  for  the  most 
elegant  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  in  his  representation  of 
their  various  groups  and  attitudes,  as  engaged  in  various  sports 
and  occupations.  Minerva  takes  the  next  place,  and,  as  may 
be  deduced  from  the  style  of  the  intagli,  was  the  goddess  who 
chiefly  occupied  the  engravers  under  the  Flavian  family ;  for 
most  of  the  neatly-executed  gems  with  this  type  will  be  found 
identical  in  style  with  those  on  the  reverses  of  the  denarii  of 
Domitian.*    Roma,  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  being 


•  The  Medusa's  Head,  both  as  a 
profile,  the  type  of  Beauty  dead,  in 
repnxiucing  which  the  most  skilful 
artists  of  every  age  have  emulated 
each  other ;  and  the  living  front- 
face  (lorgon,  with  snakes  erect, 
and  replete  with  energy  and  rage, 


are  amongst  the  most  numerous  of 
all,  the  latter  form  being  the  most 
frequent  when  of  late  work.  It  even 
occurs  u|K)n  the  Gnostic  gems,  and, 
apparently  from  its  universal  use, 
was  worn  as  an  amulet  to  avert 
the  Evil  Eyo.     This  seems  proved 


seated  on  a  throne  and  holding  an  orb,  is  very  frequent,  espe- 
cially on  tlie  gems  of  a  later  period.  Now  follows  the  tnm  of 
Bacchus,  old,  young,  bearded,  beardless ;  the  Dionysus,  the 
Indian,  the  Liber  Pater  of  the  Romans,  with  all  his  train  of 
Bilenus,  Fauns,  and  Bacchantes,  who  disport  themselves  as 
full  figures,  busts,  and  heads  on  all  kinds  of  gems,  yet  ^pro- 
priately  affecting  the  Amethyst  as  a  sort  of  antidote  to  their 
own  influence.     Mercury  lias  been  hitherto  omitted,  although 


he  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  the  list  as 
Victory  herself,  the  god  of  gain  being  properly  the  favonrite 
deity  of  nil  times,  and,  as  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  from 
the  late  style  of  many  of  his  figures,  retaming  his  hold  upon  the 
finger  of  many  a  ClmstJan  convert  who  had  made  no  diflGculty 
of  casting  away  hie  other  gods  of  a  more  subtle  and  unworldly 
character.  He  will  be  found,  the  reason  of  it  quite  nnknown, 
to  occur  very  frequently  upon  Amethyst  Hercules,  as  the 
deity  \vhoae  protection  assured  good  luck,  was  a  specia] 
favourite,  particularly  of  the  Romans  under  the  Middle 
Empire ;  and  his  heads  will  be  found  engraved  as  it  were  in 


bj  a  red  Jasper  of  mine,  bearing  the  a  siRnct,  but  for  a  talisman.     Tbe 

Gorgon's  Heail  and  tlic  legend  profile  heads  of  Medusa,  on  the  other 

APRra-PQPDMANAAPH.  hand,  will  be  foimd  to  lie  jiruductiiini 

"  I  proiMt  RoronuDitarw."  of  the  better  times  of  the  arts,  sod 

'I'liu  letters,  not  living  revei'scil,  show  uHiially  among  the  finest  spccimoit 

tiiat  the  atone  was  not  inteiidi'd  for  of  it  r« 
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preference  on  the  Nicolo.    The  bust  of  Jove,  usually  given  as 
a  &ont  face,  also  is  tolerably  frequent ;  but  much  less  so  is 
the  full  figure  of  this  deity  seated  on  a  throne — a  singular 
circumstance,  remembering  how  common  a  type  this  was  of 
the  Grecian  coinage.     Serapis,  however,  whose  worship  was 
80  universal  under  the  later  emperors,  claims  by  far  the 
largest    share  of  the    intagli    representing  Jupiter.     This 
divinity  usually  appears  on  the  finest  red  Sards  that  could 
be  procured  at  the  time.     Ammon  is  met  with  but  seldom, 
and  then  only  on  gems  of  an  early  date.     Apollo  is  next 
to  Serapis  in  point  of  popularity,   together  with  his  attri- 
butes,  especially  lyres,    represented    in  a  great  variety  of 
shapes.     Diana  *^  is  more  unfrequent,  still  more  so  Juno,  their 
characters  doubtless  being  too  prudish  and  severe  to  suit  the 
temper  of  the  times  which  produced  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  intagli  existing.     An  infinite  variety  of  masks,  ehimerae, 
and  caprices,  apparently  all  belonging  to  the  same  epoch  (the 
second  centuiy),  now  appear,  and  usually  on  the  red  Jasper, 
a  fine  material,  but  almost  unknown  to  earlier  times.     Ceres 
herself  is  not  seen  very  frequently,  althougli  pictures  of  rural 
occupations  are  plentiful  enough.    Neptune  is  still  more  rare  ; 
still  more  so  Saturn  and  Vulcan.     As  for  Pluto,  I  liavo  never 
yet  seen  a  representation  of  so  ill-omened  a  deity  upon  any 
gem.    The  head  of  Mars,  or  the  god  himself  (an  armed  warrior 
holding  a  spear  and  shield),  is  by  no  means  uncommon  upon 
Roman  gems.     The  same  is  the  case  with  arms,  especially 
helmets,  on   which   the   artists  have  often   expended   their 
utmost  skill.     As  might  have  been  expected  in  a  people  so 
passionately  addicted  to  the  games  of  the  circus,  chariots  and 


*"  Though   Sol  occurs  very   fre-     with  ouly  in  solitary  examples  even 
quently,  both  as  a  full  figure,  and     in  the  largest  collections. 
as  a  bust,  yet  Luna  is  to  be  met 


hoT8es  of  all  kinde,  often  mounted  by  fantastic  ridere,  and 
furnished  with  grotCBque  steeds  and  chariot«ere,  appear  in 
yaat  nambere  and  in  all  varieties  of  material.  Animals  make 
up  the  majority  of  Etruscan  intagli,  especially  in  that  rude 
class  the  origin  of  which  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  the 
engraYere  of  that  nation.     They  also  furnish,  and  in  the  seme 


style  of  art,  coarse  representations  of  fauns  and  of  the  games 
of  the  gymnasium,  but  seem  never  to  have  attempted  por- 
traits Of  Roman  date,  the  lion  and  the  buU  are  the  most 
common  subjects,  from  their  astrological  import ;  then  the 
various  kinds  of  dogs  and  the  wild  boar,  and  every  matter 
connected  with  the  chase  of  this  beast  The  h^dsman  and 
the  shepherd  are  amongst  the  most  numerous  class,  and 
testify  to  the  longmgs  of  the  pent-up  citizen  for  the  quiet 
occupations  of  the  country — aspirations  so  often  expressed  by 
the  poets,  "O  rust  quando  ego  te  aspiciam?"  Of  fishes  the 
dolphin  is  the  favourite,  usually  depicted  as  entwined  around 
an  anchor,  a  tiident,  or  a  rudder :  the  last  type  was  the  signet 
of  Sextus  Pompeius.  The  crawfish,  a  common  device,  is  often 
cut  upon  the  appropriately-coloured  Plasma:  this  creature 
being  taken  by  the  Greeks  as  the  emblem  of  prudence,  was 
on  that  account  so  frequently  selected  as  a  signet  by  the 
ancients  Among  insects  the  locust  is  common  on  gems :  its 
form  is  that  of  our  grasshopper,  but  it  is  in  life  often  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  is  now  called  by  the  Tuscans  la  cacaUa. 
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This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cicada  or  cigala  of  the 
Italians,  which  more  resembles  a  huge  fly  in  shape  than  any- 
thing else ;  and  from  its  continuous  song  (a  sound  like  the 
cry  of  the  starling)  was  considered  as  an  attribute  of  the  god 
of  music,  and  therefore  was  often  engraved  in  company  with 
a  lyre,  when  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  bee  by  persons 
not  acquainted  with  the  real  insect.  Of  birds,  after  the  eagle 
comes  the  parrot,  next  the  peacock  and  the  raven :  the  last  a 
prophetic  fowl,  and  an  attribute  of  Apollo.  We  have  seen 
how  Clemens  Alexandrinus  recommends  the  Christians  of  his 
own  times  to  adopt  for  signets  the  dove,  fish,  the  ship  under 
sail,  the  lyre,  the  anchor,  and  the  fisherman :  of  all  which  we 
find  numerous  intagli,  and  usually  of  the  coarse  execution 
betokening  a  late  period.  Gnostic  gems  have  been  already 
sufficiently  considered :  their  number  in  Italy  and  France  is 
incredible,  and  probably  a  tenth  of  all  intagli  discovered  in 
those  countries  belong  to  this  class.  The  Greek  period  gives 
U9  some  magnificent  portraits,  but  they  are  rare,  and  were 
most  probably  engraved  only  for  the  use  of  the  person  him- 
self as  his  private  signet,  an  usage  we  see  aUuded  to  in  the 
*Pseudolus'  of  Plautus.  In  the  Eoman  period  it  seems  to 
have  been  held  a  mark  of  loyalty  to  wear  the  portrait  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  which  accounts  for  the  vast  number  of  such 
down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and  many  of  which,  even  of 
the  early  Caesars,  are  of  the  most  inferior  execution,  clearly 
manufactured  at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  wear  of  the  military  and 
the  poorer  classes.^  After  this  period,  gold  medals  set  in 
rings,  and  huge  medallions  suspended  round  the  neck,  took 
the  place  of  engraved  gems.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
the  greater  number  of  imperial  portraits,  particularly  those  of 


*  These     imperial    portraits    are     and  bronze,  thus  proving  the  po- 
often  found  set  in   rings  of  silver     verty  of  their  original  wearers. 
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view  of  those  composing  the  MertenB-Schaafhausea  Cabinet, 
formed  entirely  of  intagli,  with  few  exceptions,  antique,  only 
97  of  the  whole  number  being  camei  of  various  periods. 


Sard  and  Carnelia 
Calcedony . . 
Onyx 


Jasper,  Vitri OILS 161 

Giamets      54 

Amethyst 36 

Jacinth      22 

I>apis-laziili       32 


Emeralds  . 

Crystal 

Chrysolite 

Beryl.. 

Kuby . . 

Sapphire 

Opal  .. 

Turquois 

Nicolo 


Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  in  bom-stone,  haematite, 
nephrite,  loadstone,  and  Lydian  stone  or  touchstone. 
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Pompey.  with  hia  titles.     Nioolo. 


UTILITY  OF  CASTS  FROM  ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

The  chief  of  archaeologists,  Visconti,  remarks  in  his  *  Esp, 
di  Gemme  Antiche,'  "How  conducive  the  stady  and  the 
accurate  examination  of  ancient  works  in  the  precious  stones, 
commonly  termed  '  Gems,'  is  to  the  understanding  of  anti- 
quities, and  to  every  species  of  valuable  erudition,  as  well  as 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  to  the  training 
of  the  eyes  in  the  distinguishing  of  true  and  simple  beauty,  is 
an  argument  already  sufficiently  dilated  upon  by  others,  and 
unnecessary  to  be  further  discussed  in  this  place.  I  must, 
however,  preface  my  description  of  this  collection  of  casts 
(made  for  Prince  A.  Chigi),  by  the  mention  of  certain  con- 
siderations which  have  served  me  as  rules  in  drawing  it  up, 
as  well  as  in  the  choice  and  formation  of  the  entire  cabinet. 
Two  advantages,  over  all  other  existing  relics  of  antiquity, 
are  possessed  by  engraved  gems,  and  both  are  connected  with 
the  service  to  be  derived  from  them :  the  first  is,  that  they 
are  able  to  furnish  accurate  instruction,  not  to  those  present 
alone,  whilst  those  absent  are  either  entirely  deprived,  or 
must  derive  it  from  drawings  merely,  as  the  sole  resource; 
drawings  too,  often  incorrect,  scarcely  ever  perfectly  accurate, 
and  which  can  only  transfuse  into  the  plate  what  the  eye  of 
the  draughtsman  (often  an  unskilled  one)  has  been  able  to 
comprehend  in  the  original  of  his  design.  Antique  intagli, 
on  the  contrary,  by  means  of  the  impressions  fix)m  them,  in 
a  certain  manner  may  be  said  to  multiply  themselves,  and 
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are  represented  in  perhaps  a  better  point  oi  view  than  the 
originals;  from  which  circumstance  these  impressions  serve 
equally  well  with  the  monument  itself  to  build  our  reflections 
and  our  decisions  upon,  except  in  those  very  rare  and  excep- 
tional cases  where  some  peculiarity  of  mechanical  execution 
of  the  work  is  concerned.  The  second  advantage,  and  that 
one  of  the  highest  importance,  is,  that  their  very  hardness  of 
material,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  on  them,  especially  as 
regards  intagli,  to  such  a  degree  secure  the  integrity  of  these 
antique  productions  of  art,  that  the  representations,  together 
with  all  their  symbols  and  accessories,  have  been  preserved 
without  the  slightest  damage  to  the  present  moment ;  not 
mutilated,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  works  of  art  in  marble, 
or  as  with  medals,  made  illegible  by  wear,  or  changed  and 
corroded  by  their  long  entombment  amidst  the  acids  of  the 
earth." 

PLASTER  (^AST8. 

The  collector  of  antique  gems  ought  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  carefully  examining  all  cabinets  of  camei  and 
intagli  to  which  he  can  obtain  access,  especially  in  the 
numerous  small  collections  brought  to  London  for  sale  dm-ing 
the  season.  As  these  are  usually  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
character,  and  composed  of  works  of  all  ages,  gathered  to- 
gether without  discrimination,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  every  style,  and  thus  by  degrees  of  gaining  the 
almost  intuitive  perception  of  antiquity,  only  to  be  acquired 
by  practice.  He  will  soon  learn  how  never  to  pass  over  an 
antique  as  a  modem  work ;  the  converse  faculty  will,  how- 
ever, be  more  slowly  imparted  to  his  eye,  for  the  most 
experienced  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  by  the  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  antique  in  some  gem  the  production  of  the  skilful 
artists  of  the  last  century.     Much  too  may  be  learnt  from 
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thecmrefai  smdj  of  casts  from  gems  of  nndoiibted  anthenticityy 
as  regards  the  style  and  design,  and  the  execution  or  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  of  different  epochs,  all  which 
may  be  acquired  nearly  as  well  from  the  constant  and  minute 
examination  of  the  casts  as  by  that  of  the  gems  themselTes. 
Afker  some  practice  the  student  wiQ  find  himself  enabled  to 
distinguish  the  casts  produced  by  the  Tarious  sorts  of  gems, 
by  obserring  how  different  is  the  work  (m  the  Sard  from  that 
on  the  Plasma,  how  that  on  the  Xicolo  again  has  its  peculiar 
touches,  while  the  flowing  and  diallow  work  peculiar  to  the 
Jacinth  is  to  be  recognised  at  the  first  glance.     The  style  of 
engraving  on  the  (ramet  also,  when  by  chance  a  good  intaglio 
<m  this  gem  doe9  occur,  has  a  peculiarity  of  its  own,  some- 
what approximating  to  that  of  the  Jacinth. 

These  plaster-casts  are  easily  taken,  and  only  require  a 
little  care  in  the  manipulation  to  produce  extremely  accurate 
impressions :  the  process  is  as  follows.  The  face  of  the  gem 
must  first  be  slightly  oiled,  to  prevent  the  plaster  frt>m  stick- 
ing in  the  lines  of  the  intaglio.  A  little  plaster  must  next 
be  mixed  ^ith  water  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  and  then 
laid  upon  the  intaglio  with  a  fine  brash,  as  if  giving  it  a  coat 
of  paint,  by  which  we  prevent  bubbles  frt>m  forming  on  the 
surface  of  the  cast,  which  would  completely  spoil  it.  Next  sur- 
round the  gem  with  a  margin  of  thick  paper  to  keep  the 
plaster  in  shape,  and  lay  upon  the  first  coat  any  quantity  oi 
plaster  mixed  to  a  strong  consistence,  to  give  the  required 
thickness  to  the  cast ;  let  it  dry  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  will 
be  easily  separated  from  the  stone,  and  a  perfect  impression 
will  be  produced.  This  is  the  regular  and  somewhat  tedious 
process ;  but  I  have  found  the  two  first  steps  of  oiling  and 
coating  the  gem  may  be  dispensed  with,  by  breathing  for  a 
few  moments  upon  the  gem,  so  as  to  make  it  thoroughly  hot 
and  moist  before  laying  on  the  plaster,  which  if  carefullv 
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worked  into  the  intagli  with  the  end  of  the  instrument  (a  fine 
wooden  spatula  is  the  best),  will  be  found  to  yield  a  cast 
quite  free  from  bubbles,  and  easily  detached  from  the  intaglio 
without  risk  of  fracture.  If  the  cast  be  dipped,  when  dry, 
into  strong  tea,  it  will  take  a  light  brown  tint,  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the  glaring  white  of  the  plaster 
itself.  I  haye  also  found  that  by  laying  upon  the  cast  a  coat 
of  a  strong  solution  of  gum  arabic,  which  it  will  soon  absorb, 
a  considerable  degree  of  hardness  as  well  as  a  pleasing 
marble-like  gloss  is  imparted  to  the  otherwise  tender 
material;  a  valuable  addition  to  casts  that  are  exposed  to 
much  handling  from  the  careless. 

Casts  of  sulphur,  coloured  with  vermilion,  are  made  by 
melting  it  slowly  in  a  ladle,  and  pouring  it  into  plaster  moulds 
made  from  the  impressions  of  the  gems  in  sealing  wax. 
These  are  useftd  when  one  has  no  opportunity  of  taking  casts 
from  the  gems  themselves ;  otherwise  the  sulphur  does  not 
show  the  minute  details  of  the  intaglio  so  faithfully  as  the 
cast  in  plaster. 

A  lump  of  modelling  wax  is  the  indispensable  companion 
of  every  collector  in  the  examination  of  gems  before  making 
a  purchase  or  passing  judgment  upon  them,  as  by  its  aid 
alone  can  the  work  upon  opaque  substances  be  accurately 
examined.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  beeswax  with  one-tenth 
of  its  weight  of  tallow,  adding  a  little  powdered  rosin  to  the 
melted  mixture,  and  stirring  all  well  together ;  when  of  the 
proper  consistency  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  when 
handled.  It  may  be  coloured  red  or  black,  according  to  what 
colour  is  preferred,  by  adding  vermilion  or  lampblack  to 
the  mass  when  liquid.  This  composition,  when  moulded 
between  the  fingers,  readily  softens,  so  as  to  take  the  most 
accurate  impression  from  an  intaglio  previously  moistened  by 
breathing  upon  it  for  a  short  time.     These  impressions,  if 
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protected  from  frictiou,  will  remain  perfect  for  aaj  length  of 
time,  whereas  those  taken  in  sealing  wax  waste  away  with 
the  heat  of  summer.  For  immediate  use  modelling  wax  may 
be  made  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  to  wax  melted 
and  coloured  to  taste ;  this  answers  well  enough  for  a  few 
days,  before  the  spirit  has  all  evaporated,  when  it  becomes  too 
hard  for  use.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  substance  for 
preserving  impressions  in,  as  it  resists  the  effects  of  heat  and 
light,  and  looks  remarkably  well  when  made  up  into  a  series 
of  casts  arranged  under  glass.  This  was  the  wax  employed 
for  the  medifBval  seals,  which  have  come  down  to  us  un- 
injured from  very  remote  timea  Our  present  sealing  wax, 
or  more  properly  sealing  lac,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  was  un- 
known in  Europe  until  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  India  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Alexander,  the  prophet  of  Abooi- 
tichoe,  used,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  to  take  casts  of  the  seals  of 
the  letters  deposited  upon  the  altar  of  his  temple,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  quicklime  and  glue.  With  this  extemporised  stamp  he 
resealed  the  letters  after  having  opened  them ;  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  return  answers  adapted  to  the  questions  they  con- 
tained, while  the  letters  were  returned  to  his  dupes,  to  all 
appearance  unopened. 


D«ft(b  a(  Ett^bjliu, 
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Section  IV.— MYSTIC  VIRTUES. 


THE  LAl'IDARIUM  OF  MAKBODUS. 

This  poem  was  probably  composed  by  the  abbot  Marbodus 
(Marbceut),  when  maeter  of  the  Cathedral  School  of  Adjou, 
an  office  he  held  from  10C7  to  1081,  in  which  last  year  he 
was  mode  Bishop  of  Bennes.  The  substance  of  it  is  taken  in 
part  from  Pliny,  but  chiefly  from  Solinus,  of  whom  he  para- 
phraaea  entire  sentences.  He  also  borrows  largely  from  the 
80-calIed  Orpheus,  a  work  composed  probably  in  the  third 
century.  This  acquaintance  of  Marbodus  witli  a  Greek 
author  is  somewhat  at  Tariance  witli  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  state  of  western  literature  at  that  period;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  both  understood  that  language,  and  was  very  proud 
of  his  knowledge,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  Greek  words 
he  introduces  into  his  text,  and  his  careful  interpretations  of 
the  names  of  gems  derived  from  the  Greek.  It  is  my  belief 
that  Greek  as  a  spoken  tongue  must  liave  lingLTcd  in  the 
south  of  France  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To 
its  very  close  we  find  that  language  still  flourishing  there ; 
tliuB,  Ausonius  says  of  his  father,  a  physician  of  Bordeaux. 
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that  he  could  not  express  himself  fluently  in  Latin,  but  was  a 
ready  speaker  in  Greek, — 

**  Sermone  impromptus  Latio  varum  Attica  lingua 
Suffecit  culti  vocibus  eloquii." 

All  the  Gauls  of  this  and  later  periods  whose  names  are 
not  Latin  bear  Greek  cognomina,  apparently  translations  of 
their  own  Celtic  designations,  as  having  generally  a  sylvan 
or  rustic  meaning ;  as,  for  instance,  Agrius  Cimarus  for 
Aypios  Xi/xxpof,  the  wild  goat,  to  be  seen  on  a  sepulchral 
tablet  at  Caerleon,  Syagrius,  the  last  Koman  prince  of 
Soissons ;  Drepanius,  Staphylius,  Aeonia,  Calippio,  Dryadia, 
Euromius,  Talisius,  Cataphronia,  Melania,  Idalia ;  these  latter 
all  relations  of  the  poet  of  Bourdeaux,  Ausonius.  Charle- 
magne, though  quite  illiterate,  is  said  to  have  understood  and 
spoken  Greek,  which  would  imply  that  it  was  necessary  in 
his  intercourse  with  some  of  his  own  subjects.  In  fact,  as  the 
large  Greek  cities  of  Provence,  such  as  Marseilles,  retained 
their  independence  under  the  Gothic  kings  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  extinction  of  their  cherished  language  must  have 
been  both  gradual  and  slow. 

Marbodus  indeed  ascribes  the  original  of  his  poem  to  Evax, 
and  gives  his  dedicatory  letter  to  Tiberius,  written  in  very 
mediaeval  Latin,  which  last  is  evidently  a  composition  of  his 
own.  But  this  attribution  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
poetical  license,  to  give  credit  to  the  work  in  the  eyes  of  the 
learned  of  those  times ;  for  he  makes  no  difficulty  of  men- 
tioning Nero  (the  sixth  from  Julius),  when  speaking  of  the 
properties  of  the  emerald.     Doubtless  many  ancient  authors  * 


*  Such  as  Metrodorus,  whom  he  dates,   in  which   he  defined    their 

quotes  by  name  under  "Coral** —  influence     over     human     destiny, 

and  Zachalias  of  Babylon,  who  is  "  gemmis  humana  fata  attribuit.** 

mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  dedi-  xxxvii.  60. 
catcd  a  treatise  on  gems  to  Mithri- 
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were  extant  when  he  wrote  besides  Solinus  and  Orpheus, 
fix)m  whom  he  gleaned  the  rest  of  the  curious  superstitions  as 
to  the  mystic  and  medicinal  virtues  of  gems,  in  addition  to 
those  detailed  by  these  two  writers.  Camillo  Leonardo  has 
borrowed  largely  from  Marbodus  in  his  treatise  on  the 
qualities  of  the  gems  in  themselves,  but  the  latter  makes  no 
mention  in  this  poem  of  the  virtues  of  the  sigils  cut  upon 
them. 

THE  LAPIDARIUM  OF  MARBODUS. 

Th<:  lore  of  Evax,  rich  Arabia's  king, 
Addressed  to  Nero  in  these  lines  I  sing ; 
Tiberius  Nero  who,  so  willed  it  Fate, 
Next  to  Augustus  ruled  the  Koman  state. 
Their  different  kinds,  their  varying  hues  I  teach, 
What  land  produces,  what  the  power  of  each. 
Thus  while  the  bulky  volume  I  compress, 
In  more  commodious  form  the  sense  I  dress. 
This  precious  lore  I  from  the  crowd  conceal. 
But  to  few  friends,  and  those  the  best,  reveal  : 
For  he  that  mysteries  publishes  profanes — 
Known  to  the  vulgar  secret  nought  remains. 

10.  Let  three  at  most  this  sacred  volume  know, 
A  holy  number,  holy  things  we  show ; 
Who  honour  heaven  and  its  commands  attend, 
Whom  manners  grave,  whom  holy  lives  commend. 
For  sure  the  hidden  powers  of  gems  to  know. 
What  great  effects  from  hidden  causes  flow, 
A  science  this,  to  be  to  few  confined 
And  viewed  with  admiration  by  mankind. 
Hence  may  the  healing  art  new  aid  derive, 
Taught  by  their  virtue  plagues  away  to  drive ; 
For  sages  tell  that  by  creative  heaven 

20.  Distinctive  potency  to  gems  is  given. 
And  hoar  experience  surely  doth  attest 
The  native  virtue  by  each  stone  possessed. 
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lliough  in  tlie  herb  a  potent  virtue  lurks 
Greatest  of  all  tliat  which  in  jewels  works. 

I. 

Foremost  of  all  amongst  the  glittering  race 
Far  India  is  the  DiamoruTti  native  place  ; 
rrt>duced  and  found  within  the  crystal  mines. 
Its  native  source  in  its  pure  lustre  shines : 
Yet  though  it  flashes  wiih  the  brilliant's  rays 
A  steely  tint  the  crystal  still  displays. 
Hardness  invincible  which  nought  can  tame. 
Untouched  by  steel,  unconquered  by  the  flame ; 

;J0.  But  steeped  in  blood  of  goats  it  yields  at  length. 
Yet  tries  the  anvil's  and  the  smiter's  strength. 
With  these  keen  splinters  armed,  the  artist's  skill 
Subdues  all  gems  and  graves  them  at  his  will. 
Largest  at  best  as  the  small  kernel  shut 
Within  th'  inclosure  of  the  hazel  nut. 
Another  stone  the  swart  Arabians  find. 
Broke  without  blood,  of  less  obdurate  kind  : 
Of  duller  lustre  and  of  lower  price. 
In  weight  and  bulk  it  yet  the  first  outvies. 
A  third  gives  Cypnm,  girdled  by  the  main  ; 
The  fourth  Philippi's  iron  mines  contain  : 

40.  Yet  all  alike  the  obedient  iron  sway 

As  does  the  magnet,  if  this  gem  's  away ; 

For  in  the  presence  of  this  sovereign  stone 

llobbed  of  its  force  an  idle  mass  'tis  thrown. 

In  magic  rites  employed,  a  potent  charm, 

With  force  invincible  it  nei^ves  the  arm  : 

Its  power  will  chase  far  from  thy  sleeping  head 

The  dream  illusive  and  the  goblin  dread ; 

Baffle  the  venom'd  draught,  fierce  quarrels  heal. 

Madness  appease  and  stay  thy  foeman's  steel. 

Its  fitting  setting,  so  have  sages  told, 

Is  the  pale  silver  or  the  glowing  gold ; 

And  let  the  jewel  in  the  bracelet  blaze 

Which  round  the  loft  arm  clasped  attracts  the  gaze. 
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II. 

50.  Acliates'  stream,  which  through  Sicilians  plaiiis 
Winds  his  soft  course  renowned  in  pastoral  strains. 
Named  from  himself  the  Agate  first  disclosed — 
A  jet  black  stone  by  milky  zones  inclosed  : 
With  figured  veins  its  varied  surface  strew'd, 
Painted  by  nature  in  a  sportive  mood. 
Now  regal  shapes,  now  gods  its  face  adorn  ; 
Such  the  fam*d  Agate  by  King  Pyrrhus  worn, 
Whose  level  surface  the  nine  Muses  graced, 
Round  Phoebus  with  his  lyre  in  order  placed. 
Strange  to  relate,  'twas  to  no  artist  due, 

<)0.  Nature  herself  the  wondrous  picture  drew. 
Another  Agate  yields  the  Cretan  shore, 
As  coral  red,  with  gold-dust  sprinkled  o'er ; 
An  antidote  against  the  poisoned  draught, 
And  for  the  treach'rous  viper's  venom'd  shaft. 
Whilst  on  that  Agate  which  dark  Indians  praise 
The  woods  arise,  the  sylvan  monster  strays  : 
Placed  in  the  mouth  'twill  raging  thirst  appease. 
And  its  mild  radiance  the  tired  eyeballs  ease. 
One  fumes  like  myrrh  if  on  the  altar  strewed ; 
Another  is  besprent  with  drops  of  blood  : 
Whilst  those  which,  like  the  comb,  with  yellow  gleam, 
Are  most  abundant,  but  in  least  esteem. 

70.  The  Agate  on  the  wearer  strength  bestows. 
With  ruddy  health  his  fresh  complexion  glows  ; 
Both  eloquence  and  grace  are  by  it  given. 
He  gains  the  favour  both  of  earth  and  heaven : 
Anchises'  son,  by  this  attendant  saved, 2 
O'ercame  all  labours,  every  danger  biaved. 

III. 

Not  least  the  glory  of  the  gem  renowned 
Within  the  belly  of  the  capon  found. 


^  A  curious  perversion  this  of  Virgil's  *  Fidus  AclmtcB.' 
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But  pierced*  aoid  worn  upon  the  neck  or  hand, 
A  sure  snccess  in  lawsnits  *twill  command. 
Unlike  the  Jasper,  of  this  precious  stone 
Thi^E^  hues  alone  are  mito  merchants  known. 

VII. 

•JK'  all  green  things  whii^  bonnteoos  earth  supplies 
X-.^diin^  in  greenness  with  the  Efntrald  vies  ; 
Twelve  kinds  it  gires.  smt  from  the  Scythian  clime, 
Tbe  Baeoian  moontain,  and  old  Nilus*  slime; 
Azkd  some  firom  copper  mines  of  viler  race 
Marked  bv  the  divs  drawn  from  their  matrix  base : 
Tbie  Can^hedonian  fixm  the  Punic  vale — 
To  ouiisfe  the  c<heis  were  a  tedious  tale. 

14*  \  Ft«:ci  all  the  rest  the  Scrthian  bear  die  pafan 
Of  hiirber  value  and  of  Iffi^ter  charm, 
Frvei  watchful  grrphons  in  the  decert  isle 
Scoln  bv  the  venturous  Arimaspian s  guile. 
H^her  dWcr  xahie  which  admit  the  sight, 
Ar&d  tinge  with  green  the  circumambient  light : 
Uochuiged  bv  son  or  shade  their  lustre  glows, 
Tlta^  Kia^  lamp  no  dimness  on  it  throws. 
S<»:h  *!^  a  $nkx<h  or  hollow  surfMe  spread 
Like  $himN»ii^  ocean  in  its  tranquil  bed, 
Tbet^iL-  like  a  mirrar  the  beholder  s  fiice 
Exftotlv  iziL«D^  with  reflected  ravs  : 
Arid  thos  did  Xeiu,  if  report  sav  true, 
Tbe  ciiniic  war^ire  of  the  arena  view. 
Be:  K'cit  the  gem  that  shews  an  even  sheen, 
La$:rv>cc$  with  equl  never-varying  green. 
vV  sisghty  us^  to  seers  who  seek  to  piy 

:  '^.\  Inv  the  frmure  hid  fi\vn  mortal  eve. 

\Vo4r  i:  with  reverence  due,  'twill  wealth  bestow 

And  wv^rds  persuasive  from  thy  lips  shall  flow. 

As  though  the  gift  of  eloquence  inspired 

The  stooe  ife>elf  or  living  spirit  fired. 

Hung  ivnmd  the  neck  it  cures  the  ague's  chill, 

iV  fiJltng  sficknetstk  dire  mysterious  ill ; 
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Its  hues  so  soft  refresh  the  wearied  eye, 
And  furious  tempests  banish  from  the  sky  : 
So  with  chaste  power  it  tames  the  furious  mood 
And  cools  the  wanton  thoughts  that  fire  the  blood. 
1 60.  K  steeped  in  verdant  oil  or  bathed  in  wine 
Its  deepened  hues  with  perfect  lustre  shine. 

VIII. 

The  Sard  and  Onyx  in  one  name  unite, 
And  from  their  union  spring  three  colours  bright. 
O'er  jetty  black  the  brilliant  white  is  spread 
And  o'er  the  white  diffused  a  fiery  red  : 
If  clear  the  colours,  if  distinct  the  line, 
AVhere  still  immixed  the  various  layers  join, 
Such  we  for  beauty  and  for  value  prize, 
Earest  of  all  that  teeming  earth  supplies. 
Chief  amongst  signets  it  will  best  convey 
170.  The  stamp  impressed,  nor  tear  the  wax  away. 
The  man  of  humble  heart  and  modest  face. 
And  purest  soul  the  Sardonyx  shoidd  grace ; 
A  worthy  gem,  yet  boasts  no  mystic  powers  : 
'T  is  sent  from  Indian  and  Arabian  shores. 

IX. 

Galled  by  the  Onyx  round  the  sleeper  stand 
Black  dreams,  and  phantoms  rise,  a  grisly  band  : 
^Vhoso  on  neck  or  hand  this  stone  displays 
Is  plagued  with  lawsuits  and  with  civil  frays ; 
Hound  infants'  necks  if  tied,  so  nurses  shew. 
Their  tender  mouths  with  slaver  overflow. 
This  the  Arabian,  this  the  Indian  sends, 
And  five  the  sorts  to  which  its  name  it  lends  : 
Which  name  of  Onyx,  as  grammarians  teach, 
1 80.  Comes  from  the  usage  of  the  Grecian  speech. 
For  what  the  name  of  nails  amongst  us  bears 
Expressed  in  Greek  as  Onyclws  appears ; 
Yet  if  a  Sardian  on  thy  finger  shine 
'T  will  quash  the  Onyx'  influence  malign. 
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Tb»  r^:«i-nd  Ssa&a  to  its  biithpljM?e  owes 
I»  miBe,  tt>  Ssidisw  whence  it  first  arose. 
•r^ftMi{«BfC  v)£  geoftSs  h  maj  no  share  of  fiune 
F:r  «£T  Tntoe  ssTe  its  besntr  claim : 
Ex^E^  ijT  power  the  onyx*  ^)e11  to  break : 
i**.  «r"f  i^i»  c-dd  «i^e«  fixe  diTiskms  make. 


TW  ccttiffi.  *.^%nep:itU  a  fienr  blase 

Mixid  viih  the  hue  of  ocean's  gxeen  displays ; 

rm-fiM-n^  in  gold  its  strong  protective  might 

Drrrvsi:  fir  awaj  dfee  terrors  of  the  night : 

Sgtsz^  :ci  the  hairs  plucked  fiom  an  ass^s  tail, 

Tbe  Kchtaaft  demons  neath  its  infioenoe  qtiaiL 

r&2$  fvcffis  amulet.  <ji  old  roiowned, 

\V««r  Kke  a  bfacelet  on  thr  left  ann  bound. 

T  is  Vev^^T  by  mendiants  from  those  &r  off  lands 

\Vhefe  Ethiopia  spie«is  her  bnming  sands. 

XII. 

Cxt  with  six  fiKets  shines  the  Beryl  bright. 
Eke  a  pale  diilnea&  doods  its  native  light ; 
The  BKSt  admiied  di^ila j  a  8oft»ied  beam 

t> v^  Like  tranqtdl  seas  or  olives'  oily  ^eam. 

Thxs'  ^>ient  gem.  fonnd  in  &r  India's  mines. 
With  mntial  love  the  wedded  couple  binds ; 
The  wvAier  shall  to  wealth  and  honours  rise 
Aitd  £rv^m  all  rivals  bear  the  wished-for  prise  : 
TvX>  tightly  grtt^ped.  as  if  instinct  with  ire. 
It  bnms  th'  inoantioQS  hand  with  sadden  fire. 
LavY  this  in  water,  it  a  wash  supplies 
For  feeWe  s^t  and  stops  convulsive  sighs. 
Its  $(^cie«  nine^  for  so  the  learned  divide, 

2U\  AvaU  the  liver  and  the  tortured  side. 
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xiir. 

From  seas  remote  tlie  yellow  Topaz  came, 
Foimd  in  the  island  of  the  self-same  name  ; 
Great  is  the  value  for  full  rare  the  stone. 
And  but  two  kinds  to  eager  merchants  known. 
One  vies  with  purest  gold,  of  orange  bright ; 
The  other  glimmers  with  a  fainter  light : 
Its  yielding  nature  to  the  file  gives  way 
Yet  bids  the  bubbling  caldron  cease  to  play. 
The  land  of  gems,  culled  from  its  copious  store, 
Arabia  sends  this  to  the  Latian  Khore  ; 
One  only  virtue  Nature  grants  the  stone, 
Those  to  relieve  who  under  hemorrhoids  groan. 

XIV. 

Three  various  kinds  the  skilled  as  Ht/aciiiths  name, 
Varying  in  colour,  and  unlike  in  fame  : 
One,  like  pomegranate  flowers  a  fiery  blaze ; 

220.  And  one,  the  yellow  citron's  hue  displays. 
One  charms  with  paley  blue  the  gazer's  eye 
Like  the  mild  tint  that  decks  the  northern  sky  : 
A  strength 'ning  power  the  several  kinds  convey 
And  grief  and  vain  suspicions  drive  away. 
Those  skilled  in  jewels  chief  the  Granate  prize, 
A  rarer  gem  and  fluslied  with  ruby  dyes. 
The  blue  sort  feels  heaven's  changes  as  they  play 
Bright  on  the  sunny,  dull  when  dark  the  day  : 
But  best  that  gem  which  not  too  deep  a  hue 
Overloads,  nor  yet  degrades  too  light  a  blue  ; 
But  where  the  purple  bloom  unblemished  shines 

280.  And  in  due  measure  both  the  tints  combines. 
No  gem  so  cold  upon  the  tongue  can  lie. 
With  greater  hardness  none  the  file  defy  ; 
The  diamond  splinter  to  th'  engraver's  use 
Alone  its  hardened  stubbornness  subdues. 
The  citron-coloured,  by  their  pallid  dress, 
Their  baser  nature  openly  confess ; 
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With  anv  kind  borne  on  thv  neck  or  hand, 
S^Tire  fo^n  peril  visit  every  land. 
«.^  all  thy  wuid'rings  hononrs  shall  attend 
And  noxioiis  aiis  shall  ne'er  thy  health  ofTend  : 
^\~haxeve^  prince  thy  just  petition  hears 
FtAT  no  lepolse,  hell  listen  to  thy  prayera. 
Midst  c*ther  treasnies  to  adorn  the  ring 
24**'.  This  gem  frotn  Afric  s  burning  sands  thej  bring. 

XV. 

Parent  of  gems,  rich  India  from  her  mines 
The  Cxnt^jTose.  a  precious  gift,  consigns, 
A:^  leaves  of  k^s  in  mingled  shadows  blent, 
*  V  purple  dark  with  golden  stars  besprent ; 
Rat  what  its  virtue,  rests  concealed  in  ni^t : 
All  thiDgs  Fate  grants  not  tmto  mortal  si^t. 

XVI. 

The  Tyrian  purple  the  rich  Ametht^si  dyes, 
ih-  darker  violet  charms  the  gazer's  eyes  : 
Bright  as  the  ruby  wine  another  glows. 
Or  fiiinter  blush  that  decks  the  opening  rose : 
Another  yet  displays  a  lighter  shade. 
Like  drops  of  wine  with  fountain  streams  allayed. 
2.V>.  All  theee  supplied  by  jewelled  Indians  mart^ 
Easy  to  cut,  yield  to  the  graver's  art : 
The  gem«  if  rarer,  were  a  precious  prize. 
Rut  now  too  commcoi  it  neglected  liee ; 
Famed  for  their  power  to  check  the  fumes  of  wine. 
Five  different  s|iecks  yields  the  bounteous  mine. 

XVII. 

The  rapid  swallow  swifter  than  the  airs 

Within  her  breast  the  Chelidonian  bears, 

A  filial  gift,  deep  in  her  bowels  pent, 

\\  hich  vdxh  her  life  is  fri>m  the  owner  rent. 

The  CMkiohioH  is  of  might  supreme, 

Tliough  not  of  tho^  which  shoot  a  brilliant  gleam  . 
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Yet  many  a  gem  that  men  for  beauty  praise, 
Unshapen,  small,  and  dull,  its  worth  outweighs. 

260.  The  feather'd  victims  in  their  bowels  stored 

Two  different  sorts — the  white  and  red — afford  : 
The  pining  sickness  feels  their  influence  mild, 
The  moonstruck  idiot,  and  the  maniac  wild. 
With  force  persuasive  orators  they  arm. 
And  grace  the  hearts  of  multitudes  to  charm  : 
Wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth  this  present  rare, 
Under  thy  left  arm  tied  ne'er  fail  to  wear ; 
The  black,  in  voooUen  cloth  thus  too  suspend, 
And  bring  thy  measures  to  the  wished-for  end. 
It  blunts  the  threats  and  cools  the  ire  of  kings, 

270.  And  to  the  wearied  sight  refreshment  brings. 
This  in  a  yellow  cloth  of  linen  laid 
Will  banish  fevers  that  thy  limbs  invade, 
Or  watery  hiunours  that  with  current  slow 
Obstruct  the  veins  and  stop  their  healthy  flow. 

XVIII. 

Lycia  her  Jet  in  medicine  commends ; 
But  chiefest,  that  which  distant  Britain  sends  : 
Black,  light,  and  polished,  to  itself  it  draws 
If  wanned  by  friction  near  adjacent  sfxaws. 
Though  quenched  by  oil,  its  smouldering  embers  raise 
Sprinkled  with  water  a  still  fiercer  blaze  : 
It  cures  the  dropsy,  shakey  teeth  are  fixed 
Washed  with  the  powder'd  stone  in  water  mixed. 
The  female  womb  its  piercing  fumes  relieve. 
Nor  epilepsy  can  this  test  deceive  : 
From  it»  deep  hole  it  lures  the  viper  fell, 
And  chases  far  away  the  powers  of  hell ; 
It  heals  the  swelling  plagues  that  gnaw  the  heart 
And  baffles  spells  and  magic's  noxious  art. 
This  by  the  wise  the  surest  test  is  styled 
Of  virgin  purity  by  lust  defiled. 
Three  days  in  water  steeped,  the  draught  bestows 
290,  Ease  to  the  pregnant  womb  in  travail's  throes. 

2  D 
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XTX. 

The  Magnet  gem-crowned  India  brings  to  light 

Where  lurks  in  caves  the  gloomy  Troglodyte  ; 

Coloured  like  iron  and  by  nature's  law 

Appointed  iron  to  itself  to  draw. 

The  sage  Deendor,  skilled  in  magic  lore, 

First  proved  in  mystic  arts  its  sovereign  power ; 

Next  far-famed  Circe,  that  enchantress  dread, 

To  help  her  magic  speUs  invoked  its  aid. 

Hence  'mongst  the  Medes  hath  long  experience  shown 

The  wondrous  powers  inherent  in  the  stone. 

300.  For  should'st  thou  doubt  thy  wife's  fidelity 
Unto  her  slumbering  head  this  test  apply ; 
If  chaste  shell  seek  thy  arms,  in  sleep  profound 
Though  plung'd : — th'  adultress  tumbles  on  the  ground  : 
Hurled  from  the  couch,  so  strong  the  potent  fume. 
Proof  of  her  guilt,  diffused  throughout  the  room. 
If  a  sly  thief  slip  through  the  palace  door 
And  strew  unseen  hot  embers  on  the  floor. 
And  powder'd  loadstone  on  these  embers  spread. 
The  inmates  flee  possessed  with  sudden  dread  : 
Distraught  with  horrid  fear  of  death  they  fly 

310.  While  from  the  square  the  vapour  mounts  on  high. 
They  fly :  within  the  house  no  soul  remains. 
And  copious  spoils  repay  the  robber's  pains. 
The  loadstone  peace  to  wrsaigling  couples  grants 
And  mutual  love  in  wedded  hearts  implants  : 
It  gives  the  power  to  argue  and  to  teach ; 
Grace  to  the  tongue,  persuasion  to  the  speech  ; 
The  bloated  dropsy  taken  in  mead  it  quells, 

320.  And  sprinkled  over  bums  their  pain  dispels. 

XX. 

Whilst  rooted  'neath  the  waves  the  Coral  grows. 
Like  a  green  bush  its  waving  foliage  shews  : 
Tom  off"  by  nets,  or  by  the  iron  mown. 
Touched  by  the  air  it  hardens  into  stone ; 
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Now  a  bright  red,  before  a  grassy  green, 
And  like  a  little  branch  its  form  is  seen  ; 
Of  measure  small,  scarce  half  a  foot  in  size, 
A  useful  ornament  the  branch  supplies. 
Wondrous  its  power,  so  2iOroaster  sings, 
And  to  the  wearer  sure  protection  brings. 
Its  numerous  virtues  Metrodonis  sage 
Has  told  to  mankind  in  his  learned  page  : 
330.  How,  lest  they  harm  ship,  land,  or  house,  it  binds 
The  scorching  lightning  and  the  furious  winds. 
Sprinkled  'mid  climbing  vines  or  olives'  rows. 
Or  with  the  seed  the  patient  rustic  sows, 
'T  will  fix)m  thy  crops  avert  the  arrowy  hail 
And  with  abundance  bless  the  smiling  vale. 
Far  from  thy  couch  't  will  chase  the  shades  of  hell 
Or  monster  summoned  by  Thessalian  spell ; 
Give  happy  opening,  and  successful  end. 
And  calm  the  tortures  that  the  entrails  rend. 

XXI. 

From  Asia's  climes  rich  Alabanda  sends 
340.  The  Alabandine  and  its  name  extends  ; 
In  fiery  lustre  with  the  Sard  it  vies 
And  leaves  in  doubt  the  skilled  beholder's  eyes. 

XXII. 

Let  not  the  Muse  the  dull  Carnelian  slight 
Although  it  shine  with  but  a  feeble  light ; 
Fate  has  with  virtues  great  its  nature  graced, 
Tied  round  the  neck  or  on  the  finger  placed. 
Its  fiiendly  influence  checks  the  rising  fray, 
And  chases  spites  and  quarrels  far  away  : 
That,  where  the  colour  of  raw  flesh  is  found. 
Will  stanch  the  blood  fast  issuing  from  the  wound ; 
Whether  from  mangled  limbs  the  toiTents  flow, 
350.  Or  inward  issues,  source  of  deadly  woe. 

2  D  54 
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XXIIL  ' 

T^  C^r^m:itd4  edipees  by  its  blaze 

AZ  f^iTT.rng  gtt^ns^  mnd  casts  its  fiery  rays 

Likr  v.-  ihe  l^iraing  ccial ;  whence  comes  its  name, 

Aiifcjc^  liKr  GrE>eks  as  Anthrax  known  to  £une. 

y  :c  t'«.  by  darkness  quenched  its  vigour  tires  ; 

Sell  a:  the  gaser's  eye  it  darts  its  fires ; 

A  ^'noeiv^si  race,  within  the  Lybian  ground 

T^ntlre  kinds  by  mining  Troglodytes  are  found. 

XXIV. 

Voided  by  lynxes,  to  a  precious  stone 
Cc<Q£:^^  the  liquid  is  Lyncurium  grown  ; 
3^>.  Thi?  fcaow>5  the  lynx  and  strives  with  envious  pride 
*N<adi  a^zaped  up  sand  the  precious  drops  to  hide. 
Sorpassing  amber  in  its  golden  hue 
It  straws  attiaets  if  Theophrast  says  true  : 
The  tortured  chest  it  cures,  their  native  bloom 
Thncmgh  its  kind  aid  the  jaundiced  cheeks  resume  ; 
And  let  the  patient  wear  the  gem,  its  force 
Will  soon  arrest  the  dianiioea's  course. 

XXV. 

Chief  amongst  gems  the  jEtites  stands 
370.  Borne  by  the  biid  of  Jove  &om  fiu-thest  lands  : 
As  safeguard  to  his  nest,  and  influence  good 
To  ward  off  danger  from  the  callow  brood. 
Shut  in  the  pregnant  stone  another  lies — 
Hence  pregnant  women  its  protection  prize ; 
With  this  gem  duly  round  her  left  arm  tied 
Need  no  mischance  affright  the  teeming  bride. 
Sober  the  wearer  too  shall  ever  prove, 
Shall  wealUi  amass,  and  reap  his  people's  love  : 
Victory  shall  crown  his  brows ;  his  offspring  dear, 
380.  Shall  healthy  live  nor  fate  untimely  fear. 
The  epileptic  wretch,  sav^by  its  worth, 
No  iDor^  shall  fall  and  writhe  upon  the  earth. 
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Should'st  thou  suspect  thy  friend  of  treason  foul, 
The  privy  poisoner  lurking  in  the  bowl, 
Thus  prove  his  mind  :  him  to  thy  banquet  bid 
And  let  this  stone  beneath  the  dish  be  hid, 
When,  if  he  harbour  treachery  in  his  thought, 
Whilst  there  the  stone  lies  he  can  swallow  nought : 
Bemove  the  gem,  delivered  from  its  power 
The  tasted  meats  hell  greedily  devour. 
The  stone  they  say  is  found,  with  scarlet  dyed. 
Hid  on  the  margin  of  old  ocean's  tide. 
390.  In  Persian  lands,  in  eagles'  nests  concealed. 
And  by  the  Twins  its  virtues  first  revealed. 

XXVI. 

Nor  must  we  pass  the  Selenites  by 
W^hoso  hues  with  grass  or  verdant  jasper  vie, 
With  the  lov'd  moon  it  sympathetic  shines, 
Grows  with  her  increase — with  her  wane  declines  ; 
And  since  it  thus  for  heav'nly  changes  cares 
The  fitting  name  of  sacred  stone  it  bears. 
A  powerful  philtre  to  ensnare  the  heart, 
It  saves  the  fair  from  dire  consumption's  dart. 
400.  Long  as  the  moon  her  wasted  orb  repairs 
To  pining  mortals  these  effects  it  bears ; 
Yet  ne'ertheless,  when  Luna 's  on  the  wane 
Men  from  its  use  will  divers  blessings  gain. 
This  stone,  a  remedy  for  human  ills, 
Springs,  as  they  tell,  from  famous  Persia's  hills. 

XXVII. 

GagatromcBUSy  differing  in  dye, 
Like  brindled  skin  of  kids  delights  the  eye. 
Worn  by  the  leader  who  to  battle  goes 
By  sea  and  land  he  '11  crush  his  vanquished  foes. 
'T  was  thus  Alcides  every  danger  braved 
And  scaped  imharmed  by  its  protection  saved. 
But  lost  the  talisman  (so  sages  tell), 
410.  The  mighty  victor  soon  a  victim  fell. 
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xxvm. 

Wben  flash  the  levin  bolts  from  pole  to  pole, 
Wlien  tempests  roar,  when  awfal  thunders  roU, 
From  clashing  clonds  the  wondrous  gem  is  thrown — 
Hence  styled  in  Grecian  tongae  the  Thunderstone, 
For  in  no  other  spot  this  treasure 's  found 
Save  where  the  thimderbolt  has  struck  the  ground  : 
Hence  named  Ceraunias  by  the  Grecians  all. 
For  what  we  lightning  they  Ceraunus  calL 
Who  in  all  purity  this  stone  shall  wear 
Him  shall  the  bolt  of  heaven  ne*er  £sdl  to  spare ; 
Its  presence  too  protects  from  all  such  harm 
His  city  mansion  and  his  blooming  &nn. 
4y>.  Nor  if  he  voyage  o'er  the  briny  deep 

Shall  li^tnings  strike  or  whirlwinds  whelm  his  ship. 

Thy  foes  in  law,  in  battle,  it  confounds. 

And  with  sweet  sleep  thy  grateful  slumbers  crowns. 

Two  different  species  of  this  potent  stone. 

Two  different  colours,  are  to  mortals  known : 

One,  like  the  crrstal  bright,  Germania  sends, 

Which  with  its  red  an  azure  colour  blends. 

The  Lusitanian  with  the  pyrope  vies 

In  fiamv  radiance,  and  the  fire  defies. 

XXIX. 

The  Bdiotrope^  or  *^  gem  that  turns  the  sun,*' 

From  its  strange  power  the  name  has  justly  won : 

For  set  in  water  opposite  his  rays 

As  ivd  as  blood  'twill  turn  bri^t  Phoebus'  blaze. 

And.  fiir  diffused  the  inauspicious  light. 

With  strange  eclipse  the  startled  world  afi&ight. 

Then  Ix^ils  the  vase,  urged  by  its  magic  power. 

And  casts  &x  o'er  the  brim  the  sudden  shower  ; 

As  when  the  gloomy  air  to  rain  gives  way 

It  storms  evokes,  and  clouds  the  fidrest  day ; 

It  gifts  the  wearer  with  prophetic  eye 

Into  the  Future's  darkest  depths  to  spy. 
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A  good  report 't  wiU  give  and  endless  praise, 
440.  And  crown  ihj  honour'd  course  with  length  of  days. 

It  checks  the  flow  of  blood,  the  wearer's  soul 

Shall  laugh  at  treason  or  the  poisoned  bowl. 

Though  with  such  potent  virtues  grac'd  by  heaven 

One  yet  more  wondrous  to  the  gem  is  given. 

This  with  the  herb  that  bears  its  name  unite 

With  incantation  due  and  secret  rite, 

Then  shalt  thou  mortal  eyes  in  darkness  shroud 

And  walk  invisible  amidst  the  crowd. 

The  stone  for  colour  might  an  emerald  seem, 

But  drops  of  blood  diversity  the  green. 

'T  is  sent  sometimes  from  Ethiopia's  land, 
450.  Sometimes  from  Afiic  or  the  Cyprian  strand. 

XXX. 

Experience  old  the  Geranites^  praise, 
Though  dark  of  hue,  amongst  tlie  first  doth  raise  : 
For  put  this  in  thy  mouth — fii^jt  rinsed — and  lo  ! 
AVhat  others  of  thee  think  thou  straight  shalt  know  : 
Implanted  in  it  is  imperious  sway 
To  make  all  women  to  thy  wish  give  way. 
To  test  its  force  tliy  naked  body  smear 
With  milk  and  honey,  and  this  jewel  wear  ; 
Still  shall  it  keep  the  greedy  swaims  at  bay, 
Nor  shall  the  airy  host  approach  their  prey  : 
460.  Eemove  the  stone,  instant  the  hostile  brood 

Plunge  myriad  stings  and  suck  the  gushing  blood. 

XXXI. 

In  Corinth's  Isthmus  springs  the  HephcBstite, 
More  precious  thtm  its  brass,  and  ruddy  bright. 
The  seething  caldron  bubbling  o'er  the  blaze, 
Cast  in  the  stone,  its  fervent  fury  stays ; 
Tam'd  by  the  virtue  of  the  gem,  as  cool 
It  Mis  as  water  in  a  tranquil  pool. 
Nor  flights  of  locusts,  nor  the  scourging  hail, 
Nor  whirlwinds  fierce  shall  thy  fair  fields  assail ; 
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Nor  Mling  nust  the  growing  crops  shall  blight 
Thu  staoid  defended  by  its  saving  might. 
4T">.  Held  to  the  son  it  shoots  out  fier}'  rajs 

Dftzzling  the  eye  as  with  the  furnace  blaze  : 
This  boming  stone  sedition's  fiuy  charms 
And  'gadnst  all  danger  its  possessor  arms. 
Bnt  let  this  precept  in  thy  mind  be  borne — 
Bi^t  oVr  the  heart  this  mineral  must  be  worn. 

XXXIL 

The  Hirvkotitf — named  by  the  Greeks  fix)m  blood — 
Benignant  nature  formed  for  mortals'  good  : 
Its  styptie  virtue  many  a  proof  will  shew 
To  heal  the  tumours  that  on  th'  eyelids  grow. 

480.  And  rubbed  on  darkening  eyes  it  clears  away 
The  gathering  cloud  and  gives  to  see  the  day : 
Kubbed  in  a  mortar  with  tenacious  glaire 
And  juice  of  pomegranates,  an  eyensalve  rare. 
Those  who  spit  blood  its  healing  power  will  own. 
As  those  who  under  cankering  ulcers  groan. 
It  stays  the  flux  that  drains  the  female  frame, 
And,  powdered  fine,  proud  flesh  in  wounds  can  tame  : 
Dissolved  in  wine  the  oft  repeated  dose 
Will  stop  all  looseness  that  excessive  flows ; 
Dissolved  in  water  *t  will  allay  the  smart 

490.  Of  poisonous  serpents'  bite  or  aspic's  dart 
If  mixed  with  honey  't  is  an  unction  sure 
All  maladies  that  pain  the  eyes  to  cure. 
This  potent  draught,  as  by  experience  shewn. 
Within  the  bladder  melts  the  torturing  stone. 
Of  red  and  rusty  hue,  in  Afric  foimd. 
Or  in  Arabian,  or  in  Lybian  ground. 

XXXIII. 

Of  steely  coloiu*  and  of  wondrous  might 
Arcadia's  hills  produce  th'  Asbeston  bright ; 
For  kindled  once  it  no  extinction  knows 
But  with  eternal  flame  unceasing  glows : 
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500.  Hence  with  good  cause  the  Greeks  Ahbeston  name. 
Because  once  kindled  nought  can  quench  its  flame. 

XXXIV. 

The  mountains  of  the  Macedonian  bold 
Within  their  mines  the  Pceanites  hold. 
Unknown  the  cause,  with  imitative  throes 
It  heaves,  and  all  the  pangs  of  childbirth  knows. 
From  some  mysterious  seed  the  wondrous  earth 
Conceives,  and  in  due  time  excludes  the  birtli ; 
Hence  teeming  females  its  protection  bless 
In  that  last  moment  when  their  dangers  press. 

XXXV. 

Barest  the  iSagda  saw  the  light  of  day 
Did  it  not  yield  itself  a  willing  prey : 
Sprung  from  the  womb  of  the  remotest  deep 
510.  By  some  strange  force  it  seeks  the  passing  ship  • 
Cleaves  to  the  keel  as  to  tlic  port  she  flies, 
(The  crew  unconscious  of  tlieir  priceless  prize,) 
But  grasps  the  timber  with  so  firm  a  fold 
If  that^s  not  cut,  it  will  not  loose  its  hold. 
Dark  green  its  colour  like  the  verdant  Prase, 
Its  virtues  high  the  learned  Chaldeans  raise. 

XXXVI. 

The  Median  Stone  dug  up  in  Medians  plains 
At  once  a  source  of  health  and  death  contains : 
This  in  a  mortar  of  green  maible  brayed 
With  woman's  milk  now  first  a  mother  made, 
W^ill  to  the  blinded  eye  restore  the  sight 
520.  Although  for  many  a  year  denied  the  light. 

Mixed  with  ewe's  milk  that  once  has  ]x>me  a  male 
It  remedies  the  gout's  tormenting  ail : 
It  heals  the  liver  in  the  panting  breast. 
Or  injured  reins  by  racking  pains  opprest ; 
Store  it  in  glass  or  else  in  silver  pure, 
And  take  it  fasting  't  is  a  sovereign  cure. 
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But  yet  if  thou  to  barm  thy  foeman  seek, 
i»30.  With  it  a  deadly  vengeance  canst  thou  wreak : 
Do  thou  a  fragment  of  the  mortar  take 
And  mix  with  this  and  both  together  break, 
Then  dropped  in  water  offer  it  thy  foe 
And  bid  him  bathe  as  with  a  wash  his  brow ; 
Forthwith  eternal  darkness  seals  his  eyes, 
(hr  if  he  drink,  with  riven  lungs  he  dies. 
Black  is  the  stone,  not  so  its  virtue  shews : 
*Tis  white  to  heal  us,  black  to  slay  our  foes. 

XXXVII. 

No  force  of  blows  can  thee.  Chalazia  !  tame ; 
White  as  the  hailstone  and  in  form  the  same : 
\N  hich  potent  nature  with  such  coldness  arms 
540.  No  furnace  flame  its  icy  crystal  warms. 

xxxvin. 

True  to  its  name,  the  HexacontaUte 
In  one  small  orb  doth  sixty  gems  unite ; 
With  nimierous  hues  for  scanty  size  atones 
And  singly  shews  the  tints  of  many  stones. 
Mid  Lybia's  deserts  parched  by  burning  winds 
The  Trc^lodyte  this  rainbow  jewel  finds. 

XXXIX. 

The  Indian  tortoise  yields  a  gem  full  bright 
With  varj-ing  purple,  Chdonites  hight : 
Placed  'neath  the  tongue,  as  learned  Magians  shew. 
It  gives  the  power  the  future  to  foreknow. 
To  the  sixth  hour  endures  the  magic  boon 
Whilst  fills  her  crescent  horns  th'  increasing  moon  ; 
550.  But  at  new  moon  the  prescient  power,  they  say. 
Lasts  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  day. 
When  at  her  fifteenth  day  she  rides  throu^  heaven 
The  same  extent  as  at  her  prime  is  given ; 
But  while  her  narrowing  crescent  nightly  wanes 
Not  past  the  break  of  day  this  gift  obtains. 
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Like  tho  Chalazias  it  tho  firo  defies 

And  cold  remains  where  hottest  flames  arise : 

XL. 

Midst  precious  stones  a  place  the  Prase  may  claim. 
Of  value  small,  content  with  beauty's  ftmie. 
No  virtue  has  it ;  but  it  brightly  gleams 
With  emerald  green,  and  well  the  gold  beseems  ; 
Or  blood-red  spots  diversify  its  green, 
560.  Or  crossed  with  three  white  lines  its  face  is  seen. 

XLI. 

Crystal  is  ice  through  coimtless  ages  grown 
(So  teach  the  wise)  to  hard  transparent  stone  : 
And  still  the  gem  retains  its  native  force, 
And  holds  the  cold  and  colour  of  its  source — 
Yet  some  deny,  and  tell  of  crystal  foimd 
Where  never  icy  winter  froze  the  ground ; 
But  true  it  is  that  held  against  the  rays 
Of  l*hoebus  it  conceives  the  sudden  blaze, 
And  kindles  tinder,  which,  from  fungus  dry 
Beneath  its  beam,  your  skilful  hands  apply  : 
Dissolved  in  honey,  let  the  luscious  draught 
570.  By  mothers  suckling  their  lov'd  charge  be  quaffed. 
Then  from  their  breasts,  as  sage  physicians  shew, 
Shall  milk  abundant  in  rich  torrents  flow. 

XLIL 

The  ashy  Galactite,  if  mixed  with  mead. 
Has  likewise  power  milk  in  the  breasts  to  breed : 
Yet  let  the  dame  just  rising  from  the  bath, 
Before  she  eats,  the  strengthening  potion  quaff: 
Or  let  the  perforated  stone  be  stnmg 
On  thread  made  from  the  wool  of  ewe  with  young  ; 
Thus,  round  the  neck  of  nursing  motlier  bound, 
It  makes  her  breasts  with  plenteous  milk  abound. 
Tied  round  tho  thigh  in  parturition's  jmins 
580.  llie  trembling  wife  an  easy  labour  gains. 
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Tl^  sixeii  viih  salt  ^Dd  lustral  w^ter,  bear 
Ai^.<QZki  iLv  5.*L  rr^  rixebas  first  appear. 
Then  thj  evc^'  oi^iei^  shall  with  milk  abaand 
And  murrains  fell  le  l«iiished  from  thy  gronnd. 
So  hi^  the  anrvns  ^y  its  virtues  laise 
That  aU  the  resL  oiiiLbcied  its  worth  outwei^is : 
Yet,  melted  in  the  auoih,  with  ^cnzies  blind 
And  hideous  fiuicies  h  distiirt«  the  mind. 
Fran  die  braiei£d  stone  exudes  a  milky  dew 
Of  milkT  flaTonr — if  report  he  true. 
This  |K<ent  gem  Egyptian  XOns  send^^^ 
^.'.  Which  AcbeluQS  bv  iie  birth  ecvnmendgw 

XLIIL 

Wbcfie'er  the  a^rage  beast  with  goring  hum 
t  ^  deadly  £fei^  thy  tender  limbs  has  torn, 
llix*d  with  ivvse  oil  th*  Oder,  black  and  nmnd, 
A=:  cz^roent  sai«>,  will  heal  the  &tal  woond  ; 
t^r  ff  di3VQgh  desert  wilds  thy  footstepe  stiay, 
'Mil  ticers  felL  't  will  tnm  their  teeth  away. 
Ar>:cber.  cneen  with  spots  of  white  o'erepread, 
A^^rv  all  dingers  from  the  wearer*8  head ; 
Az»:<iier.  t^  mc«i^  £uned,  its  sorfEK^e  shews 
A5  7  wv2«  with  smds  inlaid  in  bristling  raws ; 
A  jBkxcbrr  £fece  die  tmder^de  displays, 
L£k»  f  ^a:e  of  {^4ished  steel  it  meets  the  gaze — 
•?*  v^  \V,jttrtr^  t2i»  stK'oe  a  woman  ne'er  conceiTes, 
WLxh  vf  its  k«id  the  boidened  womb  relieves. 

XLIV. 

Tv  m  £k«&  the  eyes  of  the  hyicna  fell 

Tbe  /rv«ir:MthS.  ^"^  the  ancients  telL 

Oti  iDOftals  can  pn>phetic  gifts  bestow 

Arid  ci'^*  the  jvwvr  the  fntoie  to  foi^know : 

Cirtir  to  his  soul  futurity  appeare 

Whi^  ix>Adi  his  tv«igue  this  |Kttent  substance  bears. 
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XLV. 

In  Scyihia's  wilds  the  Liparea  springs, 
Which  all  the  sylvan  tribes  around  it  brings ; 
Whate'er  the  huntsmen  chase  with  patient  toil, 
610.  Nor  need  they  hounds  or  snares  to  take  the  s^x)!!. 
Enough  *mid  woods  this  talisman  to  wear 
The  game  will  rush  spontaneous  on  thy  spear. 

XLVI. 

As  from  full  sources  gush  the  rapid  rills. 
So  the  Enhydros  ceaseless  tears  distils  : 
Obscure  the  cause ;  for  if  the  substance  flows, 
How  is  't  the  stone  no  diminution  knows  ? 
Nor  melts  away  ?     And  if  external  dew 
Sink  down  within  and  thus  the  foimt  renew. 
Would  not  its  stream  upon  itself  retreat 
620.  When  in  the  pores  opposing  currents  meet  ? 

XLVI  I. 

By  the  Red  Sea  the  swarthy  Arabs  glean 
Th'  Iris  resplendent  with  the  Crystal's  sheen  ; 
Its  form  sixHsided,  fidl  of  heav'n's  own  light. 
Has  justly  gained  the  name  of  rainbow  bright ; 
For  in  a  room  held  'gainst  the  solar  rays 
It  paints  the  wall  with  many-colourVl  blaze. 
And  where  the  crystal  its  reflection  throws 
The  heav'nly  bow  in  all  its  splendour  glows. 

XLVIII. 

Th'  Andivdamas,  in  figure  like  a  die, 
In  whiteness  may  with  silver's  lustre  vie  : 
Hard  as  the  Diamond,  foimd  in  sliifting  sand, 
630.  Tossed  by  the  wind  along  the  Red  Sea's  strand ; 
As  Magians  teach  endued  with  mighty  power, 
To  cool  the  soul  with  fury  boiling  o'er. 
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XLIX. 

Tbr-cai  frcm  the  eyes  each  ail  th'  Opthcdmius  chase 

Yec  T  is  the  goaidian  of  the  thievish  race : 

Iz  gifb>  the  iKazer  with  acutest  sight 

Ben  cx<:«Qd>  all  other  eves  with  thickest  night ; 

S>  dkii  the  phmderers  bold  in  open  day 

Secure  frc^ai  hann  can  bear  their  spoil  away. 

L. 

The  siefft4K>m  shell  conceals  the  Union  rounds 

Calkd  by  diis  name  as  always  single  found. 
^X  One  in  caie  shelL  for  ne^er  a  larger  race. 

Within  their  pearly  walls  the  valves  embrace. 

Prized  as  an  ornament  its  whiteness  gleams. 

And  well  the  robe,  and  well  the  gold  beseems. 

At  certain  seasons  do  the  oysters  lie 

With  valves  wide  gaping  towards  the  teeming  sky. 

And  seize  the  fiJling  dews,  and  pr^nant  breed 

The  shining  globnles  of  th^  ethereal  seed. 

Bri^ter  the  o£&pring  of  the  morning  dew. 

The  evening  yields  a  duskier  birth  to  view ; 

The  yonnger  shells  produce  a  whiter  race, 

We  greater  age  in  darker  colours  trace. 

The  more  of  dew  the  gaping  shell  receives, 
650.  Laiger  the  pearl  its  fruitful  womb  conceives : 

However  favoring  airs  its  growth  may  nose. 

Its  utmost  bulk  ne*er  half  an  ounce  outweighs. 

If  thunders  rattle  through  the  vaidted  sky 

The  closing  shells  in  sudden  panic  fly  ; 

Killed  by  the  shock  the  embryo  pearls  they  breed. 

Shapeless  abortions  in  their  place  succeed. 

These  spoils  of  Neptune  th'  Indian  ocean  boasts  ; 

But  equal  those  from  ancient  Albion's  coasts. 

LI. 

In  the  Pantheros  varying  colours  meet, 
GGO.  Where  black  and  red,  and  green  and  white  compete : 
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Here  roey  light,  there  brilliant  purples  play, 
And  blooms  the  gem  with  varying  patterns  gay. 
At  dawn  of  day  its  potent  beauties  view 
So  shall  success  thy  doings  still  pursue. 
For  all  that  day,  defended  by  the  charm. 
No  foe  shall  e'er  prevail  to  work  thee  harm. 
All  travellers  tell  how  'midst  fJEir  India's  groves 
Beauteous  in  spotted  hide  the  panther  roves. 
How  furious  lions  dread  his  piercing  cry 
And  trembling  at  the  sound  in  terror  fly. 
Marked  like  the  beast  that  can  the  lion  tamo 
670.  The  spotted  gem  obtains  the  seK-same  name. 

LII. 

Mid  gems  Apsyctos  is  not  last  in  place. 

And  sanguine  veins  its  ebon  surface  grace  : 

A  pond'rous  stone,  once  heated  at  the  flame, 

The  fire  conceiv'd  scarce  seven  full  days  can  tame. 

LIII. 

Like  tinkling  bronze  the  Chalcophonos  rings 
And  to  the  pleader  vast  advantage  brings  : 
For  chastely  worn  it  gives  melodious  notes 
And  from  rough  hoarseness  guards  their  straining  tliroata. 
The  stone  conspicuous  for  its  sable  hue 
680.  These  gifts  bestows  if  borne  with  reverence  due. 

LIV. 

The  Molochites^  virtue  keeps  from  hurt 
The  infigmt's  cradle,  all  mischance  to  avert, 
Lest  spiteful  witchcraft  blast  the  tender  fianic. 
Virtue  with  beauty  joined  exalt  its  fame. 
Opaque  of  hue,  with  th'  Emerald's  vivid  green 
It  charms  the  sight,  first  in  Arabia  seen. 

LV. 

Of  humble  aspect,  but  of  virtue  rare. 
Like  olive  stones  the  TecoUtes  appear  : 


i 
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•^T, 


f:.**  .  1!^  ^r:£"'T£  A:EKr  d5as^'2^«:«  iba  potent  dnui^t. 


LVI. 

Xiine*!  friDL  "iir  £rr  ^ie  Trllvw  P^ntf  spams 
T^  1  (XLia  :c  3UZ. — AZki  v-  c^e  handled  scorns : 
TuLa.  ir  -9^:2.  ^:r«:ci:\i^  huid  and  candons  aim, 
Fjt  'Stctrf^j  £rK«^  h  l4cia$  t2te  cl«:«sed  palm. 


LVU. 

^  -i  iT  "BLTL  ««  w^nf  •ie^p  xhe  livere  flow 
r.'  i  r»  "ai^  viscT  «c?itti»  tiiie  Fa&s  to  shew, 
Yht*  zhi  Z^iutaxx  Li  viiLin  iLt  band, 

m 

N :  ^m.  ihTt  t«:G£c:  'i:<di  the  fiends  o^mmand ; 

^in^iiL  i3f  rrt  *:  ^iizae  af&i^:cd  eves 

V~£I  iL^riki  jOzKie^  •:/  ssanmon'd  demc^is  lise : 

rue  X  :thx  tr.i&c^  ia  o.-ciiiict  with  a  coise, 

T;rA*ja.  i3e  ssccie-  sbfcll  k»e  ite  native  force. 

I^r;  X*  'al^  Beind  $&i=>fi»  ^  percent  stone 

Tfc  2ii;i  aiini*  ^*  voci^  ci  ooe  by  death  overthrown. 

LVIIL 

Va  ra.  marr  «cves  drc^Tstfies  its  ground. 
Ix  wtier  iOKmL  cm^irant  of  wine  it  sneHs, 
Xni  pfC  "^  fcBi«»  of  wine  its  force  dispels. 
A  "^^r  .xcv>Kd  5:-  zuxsre^s  wwted  course, 
VTak  r  X"  wEaie  cceiT^«ied  bv  its  force : 
A3i£  v^c  ;aif  -wt^^w^^MK  rign^  otxt  of  wine 
«/.:iii;^ii;%vy  vibSk^TuslKd  br  this  gem  divine. 

LEL 


Tbf  -."^nwifctrw  sbiaei?  with  golden  rays 
Sell  vvcTK  <%  the  biighteet  Amber's  Uace : 
* '.  "^  Ai  rttr?T  xD.'rsd:^  pfeasing  to  the  eye 

Ite  >-^^  5Ci2I  *$  Fhsbo^  moonts  the  skv ; 

\>f  rtcTttrt  £nf  its  basrr  nature  made, 

l:^  itfcTfcv  bsnts  foi^  if  near  a  fire  His  laid. 
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LX. 

In  Afiic  springs  the  Chrysoprasion  bright, 
Which  day  conceals  but  darkness  brings  to  light : 
By  night  a  shining  fire,  it  lifeless  lies 
Like  golden  ore  when  day  illumes  the  skies. 
Reversed  is  Nature's  law  where  light  reveals 
Whate'er  in  darkness  shrouding  night  conceals. 

LXI. 

720.  To  adorn  the  finger-ring  wdth  inlaid  stone 

Was  first  to  men  by  wise  Prometheus  shewn, 

A\Tio  from  Caucasian  rock  a  fragment  tore 

And,  set  in  iron,  on  his  finger  wore. 

Next  following  ages  hooped  the  precious  gold 

And  graced  the  ring  with  gems  of  worth  untold  : 

Then  added  Art ;  thus  luxury's  course  imchccked 

The  unwonted  hand  with  triple  honours  decked. 

Now,  himian  fraud,  which  nought  untouched  can  leave. 

Art  aping  Nature,  eager  to  deceive, 

73n.  Has  learnt  to  imitate  the  jewel  tine, 

With  lying  glass,  and  thus  beguile  the  view. 

Hence  hai*d  the  rciil  gems  from  false  to  know 

When  pastes  with  imitative  colours  glow. 

Their  boasted  virtues  soon  as  tested  fail. 

And  hence  discredit  does  the  true  assail : 

Yet  the  true  gem,  by  sages  duly  blest, 

In  wondrous  works  its  power  will  manifest. 

The  name  of  gem  of  yore  from  gum  arose. 

For  like  to  gum  its  lucid  clearness  shews. 

Those  not  transparent  have  been  named  the  "  Blind." 

The  name  of  stone  is  to  each  sort  assigned ; 

Hence,  gems  describing  and  their  virtues  famed, 

The  Booh  of  Stones  this  work  is  rightly  named. 

Gleaned  from  unnumbered  hoards  with  ])atient  toil. 

Let  this  suffice  thee  with  the  precious  spoil : 

Where  stones,  their  titles,  colours,  virtues  rare, 

In  sixty  chapters  duly  ranged  appear. 

2  K 
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It*  xtk'^'t  ikr-:!toiT  Zf  iD!>rC  b-.w  PSdt  laiurhs  at  the  "im- 
imcffir  lif^"  n.^L>7^^LTT  Thr^taa;  ct  the  Itagicians  of  his 
o^'^.  Vii:  ii<er:j2e£  ?;iz*f!r:ifcsz:rkl  pcvfierdes  to  a  few  among 
-zm  itTX^irai*^  ^OuOrr^  ^ui  !•:•  <>cTtam  figures  engraved  upon 
^nkasL'  ^Tia  j«  :c  xiitEr  vfitoe?  w^as  eonsidaablT  augmented 
TL  "aif  i'v  ^siinEtifif  JEPcipnggiing  hetwieen  him  and  Solinos, 
vriii  iooiic^siCLy  itfOr'c^  ix  their  poegessing  the  nnmerous 
iPif^frcif^  -vidra  lie  Of^aEk.  Bat  the  fourteen  "ages  of 
iian.^  unL  x  icn^Txnnr.  wiiifii  had  elapsed  betire^i  the  epoch 
it  PinT  ioit  laufi  of  I2ir  sie^  fhysKian  of  Cesare  Borgia,  had 
^ftTit.rmr'y  f x::;ai5id  laie  x^zsihef  of  magic  and  potent  gems, 


c^^-sfc.iX  TC*T«r  «-vi  liifT  jcesoihr. 


To  esxxmids  also  tbej  prxmiise 
girf\ir  eSects,  if  engrmved  with 
^znrrs  of  heetks,  or  of  eagles ;  all 
vLicii  su^ies  1  believe  they  must 
Lare  coDOCcted  out  of  sheer  con- 
:€C^<  kwy  and  in  ndieule  of,  man- 
kiad-'^ — ^xxxviL  40,  There  can  he 
^nk  doobc  that  in  the  fimt  sentence 
«Y  abooM  read  **  nomen,^  instead  of 
^DccDen,*  and  thus  have  the 
*~5zm«  or  symbol  of  the  goddess 
Lima,  or  of  Sol,"  which  occur  plenti- 
mllT  oD  cems  of  this  date,  whereas 
'  of  these  deities  do  vet. 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  removed  all  disposition  to  sneer  at  or 
doubt  their  asserted  virtues.  Camillo  Leonardo,  in  his 
alphabetical  list  of  precious  stones,  carefully  describes  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  each ;  of  these  I  shall  here  give  a  few  of 
the  most  extraordinary  only,  as  they  do  not  come  so  directly 
within  the  scope  of  this  work  as  the  inteq^retations  lie  gives 
of  the  intagli  engraved  upon  them.  I  may  notice  by  the 
way,  that  his  accoimts  of  the  gems  and  their  origin  are  taken 
from  Pliny  and  Solinus,  but  chiefly  from  MarbodiLs,  whose 
meaning  he  often  mistakes,  and  still  oftener  improves  upon. 

Diamond  has  the  virtue  of  resisting  all  poisons,  yet  if  taken  in- 
wardly is  itseK  a  deadly  poison.  (Tliis  notion,  though  quite 
ungrounded,  long  prevailed.  Cellini  details  at  length  how  hifi 
enemy  P.  L.  Fameso,  son  of  Paul  III.,  attempted  to  poison  him 
in  Castel  S.  Angelo  by  causing  diamond  powder  to  be  mixed  in 
his  salad,  and  attributes  his  escape  solely  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
lapidary  employed  to  pulverize  the  stone  had  kept  it  for  himself 
and  substituted  glass  for  it.  Diamond  powder  is  also  enumerated 
among  the  poisons  administered  to  Sir  T.  Ovorbury  in  the  Towner.) 
It  baffles  magic  arts,  dispels  vain  fears,  and  gives  success  in  law- 
suits. It  is  of  service  to  lunatics  and  those  possessed  by  devils, 
and  repels  the  attacks  of  phantoms  and  nightmares,  and  renders 
the  wearer  bold  and  virtuous. 

Balais  Rvhy  represses  vain  and  lascivious  thoughts,  appeases 
quarrels  between  friends,  and  gives  healtli  of  body.  Its  powder 
taken  in  water  cures  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  pains  in  the  liver. 
If  you  touch  with  this  gem  the  four  comers  of  a  house,  orchard, 
or  vineyard,  they  will  bo  safe  from  lightning,  stonns,  and  blight. 
Crystal  worn  by  sleepers  drives  away  evil  dreams  and  baffles 
spells  and  witchcraft :  powdered,  with  honey,  it  fills  the  breasts 
with  milk.     Its  chief  use  is  for  making  cups.* 


*  This  remark  is  interesting,  us     vases  of  rock-crystal  has  l>een  re- 
showing   the    early    ixjriod    of  the     introduced  into  Italy. 
Revival   at    which   the   making   of 

2  E  2 
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Chrysolite  takes  its  name  from  the  Greek  crisis,  gold,  and  okhis, 
entire,  i".  e.  all  golden.  The  Ethiopian  kind  is  fier^''  in  the  morn- 
ing, golden  by  day.  (Here  the  modem  topaz  is  clearly  intended.) 
Set  in  gold  and  worn  on  the  left  hand  it  drives  away  the  demons 
of  the  night,  also  terrors  and  gloomy  visions.  Its  chief  virtue  is 
to  avail  against  the  spells  of  detestable  hags,  and  to  overthrow  all 
their  witchcrafts.  If  bored  through  and  strung  on  an  ass's  hair 
it  is  of  more  potency  in  expelling  devils,  and  if  held  in  the  hand 
cools  the  burning  heat  of  fevers. 

Giiratrome»iSj  a  yellow  stone,  with  reddish  spots  like  the  skin  of 
a  roe,  has  the  virtue  of  making  the  wearer  invincible,  wherefore 
Achilles  always  carried  it  about  with  him.  The  people  of  the 
East  make  their  sword-hilts  of  this  stone,  that  they  may  never  be 
without  it  in  battle.  (This  is  the  Gagat  Bomseus,  or  Greek  Jet  of 
the  Arabians.) 

One  of  the   most   wonderful  of  all  was  the  Liparean  stone, 

which  gave  the  power  of  understanding  the  language  of  birds  and 

beasts  after  the  performance  of  certain  rites,  thus  described  by 

Orpheus  (v.  685)  : 

"  Dolon, 

My  kindness  to  requite,  a  present  brought. 

The  Lipanean  stone  with  \nrtue8  fiuught, 

^Vhich  erst  his  sire,  directed  by  my  lore. 

Envoy  to  Memnon,  from  Assyria  bore ; 

More  precious  far  than  gold  the  prize  he  gained. 

From  learned  Magians  with  rich  gifbs  obtained. 

Treasure  my  words  in  thy  believing  heart 

AVhilst  I  my  own  experience  thus  impart. 

First  shouldst  thou  to  the  bloodless  altar  haste 

On  which  no  living  victim  must  be  placed ; 

With  pious  hymns  to  radiant  Phoebus  call, 

And  Earth,  great  Mother,  giving  suck  to  all. 

Next  melt  this  stone  within  the  rising  flame 

AMiose  odorous  fumes  the  long-drawn  dragon  tame. 

These,  as  they  mark  the  vapour  mount  on  high. 

Forth  issuing  from  their  holes  towards  it  fly. 

And  hastening  onward  in  a  long  aiTay 

The  altar  seek  nor  shun  the  light  of  day. 
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There  let  three  youths  robed  in  white  vestments  stand, 

Each  bear  a  sword  two-edged  in  his  hand, 

And  seize  that  snake  which  nearest  to  the  blaze 

SnifiBng  the  fumes  his  spotted  coils  dispLiys  : 

Then  cut  his  body,  as  he  slaughtered  lies, 

Into  nine  portions  all  of  etjual  size. 

Three,  of  all-seeing  Sol  the  jKjrtions  ctdl. 

And  three  of  Earth,  the  mother  of  us  all ; 

And  three  the  portions  of  the  goddess  dread, 

The  omniscient  pi-ophetess,  th'  uusuUied  maid. 

Next,  place  the  ix)rtions  in  a  blood-red  bowl 

And  add  the  gift  of  Pallas  to  the  whole ; 

The  ruddy  liquor  of  the  jolly  god, 

And  sparkling  salt  th'  attendant  of  our  food  ; 

And,  brought  from  foreign  lands,  the  pmigent  spice, 

Bough-coated,  black,  and  of  enormous  price  ; 

All  other  condiments  which  serve  to  excite 

The  dormant  powers  of  jaded  appetite. 

Whilst  seethes  the  caldron  o  *er  the  tripod's  flame 

Invoke  each  godhead  by  his  secret  name  ; 

Full  well  the  powers  above  are  pleased  to  hear 

Their  mystic  names  rise  with  the  muttered  prayer. 

Pray  that  Megaera,  aye  contriving  hurt. 

Far  from  the  bubbling  caldron  they  aveit. 

But  tliat  the  Spirit  from  the  fount  of  light 

Upon  the  sacred  portions  wing  his  flight. 

When  boiled  the  flesh,  the  solemn  feast  prepare. 

But  off  the  tripod  each  must  eat  his  share. 

All  that  is  left,  let  earth  close  cover  o  'er, 

Then  on  the  hallowed  spot  libations  pour — 

Milk,  and  the  nuldy  wine,  and  fmgrant  oil, 

W' ith  these  combine  the  bee-hive's  flowery  spoil  : 

And  last  with  chjiplets  woven  from  the  bouglus 

Dear  to  the  virgin-goddess  crown  your  brows. 

Nor  let  it  shame  you,  though  in  open  day. 

Stripped  of  your  robes  to  take  your  homewtud  way ; 

Nor  once  tuni  back  as  from  the  place  ye  couk?. 

But  with  your  eyes  bent  forward  hasten  home  ; 
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And  if  a  travoUer  meet  you  as  ye  go. 
Beware  no  greeting  on  him  ye  bestow 
But  offered  to  the  gods  on  yonr  retum 
Let  fragrant  spicoa  on  their  altars  biu' 
ThoBC  rites  performed :  all  future  t'hin 
What  airy  birds  by  all  their  warblingi 
What  beasts  of  prey  as  through  the  w 
Denote  while  answering  w-ith  respons 


LffHCuiiiis  IB  of  throe  kinds  ;  one  fiery,  lib 
dark  saffron,  the  third  green.  I'hey  com 
cure  the  colic,  jaundice,  and  king's-evil. 

Lignriits  is  hke  the  Alectorius,  and  att 
pains  in  the  bowels,  fluxes,  jaundice,  ai 
hence  by  some  physicians  it  is  used  in  ey 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Lyncuriiim,  a 
Jai^oon  or  Jacinth.) 

Nicoliis,  if  of  good  colour,  haa  a  blue  . 
part  black  ;  sometimes  it  is  entirely  black, 
bo  a  kind  of  Calcedony.  It  is  said  to  ti 
Greek  (Nii,-o\nDc).  I ta  virtue  is  to  rendei 
and  beloved  by  his  people,  (Here  we  m 
of  the  namo  Kicolo  for  this  etone,  and  its  : 
the  Greek  to  suit  the  virtue  ascribed  to  it, 
Nations.  It  ia  curious  that  Camillo,  boi 
speaking  of  the  Sapphire  and  Turquoia,  ue 
with  ca:kslis,  oznre.     Hence  the  German, 

Opal  is  good  against  all  diijcasos  of  the  ( 
strengthens  the  sight  It  is  not  unfittii 
properties  to  this  etone,  which  showa  iti 
colouTB  and  nature  of  so  many  different  gi 
vagant  laudation  ever  passed  upon  any 
the  description  of  an  Opal  given  by  Peti 
I  CIO,  whose  words  are  as  follows : — "  Thi 
Opal  tend  greatly  to  the  delectation  of  tht 
have  the  very  greatest  efBcacy  in  cheerinf 
ward  parts,  and  specially  rejoice  the  eyes 
in  particular  oamo  into  my  hands,  in  whii 
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ness,  and  grace  shono  forth,  that  it  could  truly  boast  that  it 
forcibly  drew  all  other  gems  to  itself,  while  it  surprised,  asto- 
nished, and  held  captive,  without  escape  or  intermission,  the 
hearts  of  all  who  beheld  it.  It  was  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and 
claisped  in  the  claws  of  a  golden  eagle  wrought  with  wonderful 
art,  and  had  such  vivid  and  various  colours  that  all  the 
beauty  of  the  heavens  might  be  viewed  within  it.  Grace 
went  out  from  it,  majesty  shot  forth  from  its  almost  divine  splen- 
dour. It  sent  forth  such  bright  and  piercing  rays  that  it  struck 
terror  into  all  beholders.  In  a  word,  it  bestowed  upon  the 
wearer  the  qualities  granted  by  Nature  to  itself,  for  by  an  in- 
visible dart  it  penetrated  the  souls  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all 
who  saw  it ;  appalled  all  hearts,  however  bold  and  courageous  ;  in 
fine,  it  filled  with  trembling  the  bodies  of  the  by-standers,  and 
forced  them  by  a  fatal  impulse  to  love,  honour,  and  worship  it. 
I  have  seen,  I  have  felt,  I  call  God  to  witness,  of  a  truth  such  a 
stone  is  to  be  valued  at  an  inestimable  amount!") 

ObtaltniuSy  said  by  some  to  be  a  stone  of  many  colours,  is  of 
wonderful  virtue  in  preserving  the  eyes  from  all  complaints  :  it 
sharpens  the  sight  of  the  wearer,  but  clouds  that  of  the  by- 
standers so  that  they  cannot  see  him,  if  it  be  set  with  a  bay-leaf 
under  it,  and  with  the  proper  incantation — a  most  admiiable 
property ! 

OMtoMus  is  a  smaller  stone  than  the  Echites,  but  like  it  rattles 
inwardly ;  it  is  smooth  to  the  touch  and  easily  broken.  If  dis- 
solved in  the  juice  of  the  herb  Ocyma  (basil),  and  the  blood  of  an 
Okiteris  (swift),  and  a  head  of  Omis  and  a  little  water,  this  mix- 
ture set  in  a  glass  vessel  will  be  able  to  give  a  proof  of  its  virtue. 
For  if  you  dip  your  fingers  therein  and  so  anoint  the  strongest 
wood,  metal,  or  stone,  you  will  immediately  break  it. 

Quinnns  is  a  magical  stone  found  in  the  nest  of  Uio  Hoopoe  ;  it 
has  the  virtue  that  if  placed  on  the  breast  of  a  person  asleep  it 
will  force  him  to  confess  his  crimes. 

The  origin  and  the  virtues  of  the  Coral  are  thus  given  by 
Orpheus  in  one  of  the  most  poetical  passages  of  his  work 
(v.  505)  :— 

"  The  Coral  too,  in  Perseus'  stor>'  famed, 
Against  the  scorpion  is  for  virtue  named ; 
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This  also  a  sure  remedy  will  bring 

For  murdVous  asps,  and  blunt  their  fatal  sting. 

Above  all  gems  in  potency  't  is  raised 

By  bright-haired  PhoBbus,  and  its  virtues  praised  : 

For  in  its  growth  it  shews  a  wondrous  change — 

True  is  the  story  though  thou  It  deem  it  strange. 

A  plant  at  first  it  springs  not  from  the  ground. 

The  nurse  of  plants,  but  in  the  deeps  profound. 

Like  a  green  shrub  it  lifts  its  flowery  head 

Midst  weeds  and  mosses  of  old  Ocean's  bed. 

But  when  old  age  its  withering  stem  invades. 

Nipped  by  the  brine  its  verdant  foliage  fades ; 

It  floats  amid  the  depths  of  Ocean  tossed, 

Till  roaring  waves  expel  it  on  the  coast. 

Then  in  the  moment  that  it  breathes  the  air 

They  say,  who  Ve  seen  it,  that  it  hardens  there. 

For  as  by  fix)st  congealed  and  solid  grown, 

The  plant  is  stiffened  into  perfect  stone  ; 

And  in  a  moment  in  the  finder's  hands 

Late  a  soft  branch,  a  flinty  coral  stands. 

Yet  still  the  shrub  its  pristine  shape  retains. 

Still  spread  its  branches,  still  the  fruit  remains. 

A  sweet  delight  to  every  gazer  s  eye. 

My  heart  its  aspect  fills  with  speechless  joy. 

My  longing  gaze  its  beauty  never  tires 

But  yet  the  prodigy  with  awe  inspires. — 

Though  to  the  legend  I  full  credit  give, 

Scarce  do  I  hope  it  credence  will  receive : 

But  yet  to  men,  1  ween,  no  lying  fame 

Has  sung  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon's  name ; 

No  idle  tale  the  feat  of  Perseus,  high 

On  aiiy  wings  careering  through  the  sky. 

Or  how  the  hero  slew  'neath  Atlas'  rocks 

The  dire  Medusa  tressed  with  snaky  locks  : 

Monster  invincible,  with  eyes  of  Hell, 

Fatal  to  all  on  whom  her  glances  fell  ; 

Who  imder  that  intolerable  eye 

To  marble  statues  stifien  as  they  die. 
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E  'en  Pallas  shrunk,  indomitable  Maid, 

To  meet  the  terrors  of  that  look  afraid ; 

And  warned  her  brother  of  the  golden  glaive 

To  avert  his  eyes  as  he  the  death-blow  gave. 

Henoe  by  a  wile  he  won  the  monster's  head, 

And  severed  from  the  neck  her  serpents  dread. 

And  stealing  from  behind,  with  crafty  skill, 

Drew  round  her  neck  the  curved  Cyllenian  steel. 

Though  slain  the  Gorgon,  yet  her  face  retains 

Its  ancient  terrors,  and  its  force  remains. 

And  many  yet  were  fated  through  its  might 

The  realms  to  enter  of  eternal  night. 

Dripping  with  blood  the  hero  seeks  the  shore ; 

And  while  he  cleanses  from  his  hands  the  gore, 

Still  warm,  still  quivering,  lays  his  trophy  down 

On  the  green  sea- weeds  all  around  him  strowu. 

Whilst,  tired  by  toil  and  by  his  wearv'  way, 

His  limbs  he  strengthens  in  the  cooling  sea, 

Pressed  'neath  the  head  the  plants  upon  the  shore 

Soaked  by  the  stream,  grow  drunk  with  dripping  goie. 

The  rushing  breezes,  daughters  of  the  flood. 

Upon  the  boughs  congeal  the  clotted  blood, 

And  so  congeal  they  seem  a  real  stone  ; 

Nor  only  seem,  to  real  stone  they  are  grown. 

\Miat,  of  its  softness  though  no  trace  remaiiiN, 

The  withered  plant  its  pristine  form  retains : 

Tinged  by  the  blood  that  from  the  trophy  flows. 

Instead  of  green,  with  blushing  red  it  glows. 

Struck  with  surprise  the  dauntless  hero  stares, 

E'en  wise  Minerva  his  amazement  shares. 

And  that  her  brother's  fame  may  last  for  aye 

Gives  lasting  virtue  to  the  coral  spray. 

Ever  its  ancient  nature  thus  to  change. 

She  next  endows  tlie  stone  with  influence  strange  : 

For  to  the  gem  protective  force  she  lent 

To  guard  mankind  on  toilsome  journeys  l>ent ; 

Whether  by  land  tlieir  weaiy  way  they  keep, 

Or  brave  in  ships  tlie  perils  of  the  deej^ : 
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Of  furious  Mars  to  scape  the  lightning  sword. 

Or  murderous  onslaught  of  the  robber  horde : 

Or  when  vexed  Nereus  tosses  all  his  waves. 

The  potent  Coral  trembling  sailors  saves. 

If  they  with  vows  the  warlike,  blue-eyed  Maid, 

Invoke,  and  claim  in  deep  distress  her  aid. 

The  hid  pollution  which  brings  ruin  down 

On  all  the  house,  e  'en  to  its  lord  unknown, 

All  baleful  practice  wrought  by  sorcery  dire 

Against  thy  weal  when  envious  foes  conspire  ; 

For  all  these  evils  by  benignant  heaven, 

llie  Coral  surest  antidote  is  given. 

Pound  this,  and  mix  it  when  thou  sow  est  thy  grain 

It  shall  avert  all  damage  from  the  plain : 

The  drought  which  parches  with  destruction  sere 

The  milky  juices  of  the  swelling  ear ; 

TTio  million  darts  which,  flung  by  driving  hail. 

With  hopeless  wound  thy  smiling  crops  assail ; 

Destructive  insects  too  it  scares  away, 

The  caterpillars'  troop,  the  worms'  array ; 

The  rust  which,  Mling  on  thy  com  from  high, 

Eeddens  the  ear,  and  bums  its  substance  dry ; 

The  host  of  flies,  the  locust's  countless  swarms, 

E  'en  Jove's  dread  lightnings  from  thy  land  it  charms ; 

Such  honour  pays  he  to  the  glorious  deed 

Of  his  great  son,  and  grants  the  worthy  meed. 

And  this,  returning  from  earth's  furthest  shore. 

His  choicest  boon  to  man  sage  Hermes  bore : 

But  thou,  still  mindful  of  the  powerful  charm. 

Drink  this  in  wine  and  murderous  asps  disarm." 

Amber  has  the  same  virtues  as  Jet,  but  in  a  higher  degree.  It 
is  a  preservative  against  aU  complaints  of  the  throat,  for  which 
reason  the  ancients  made  their  women  and  children  wear  amber 
necklaces.  If  placed  upon  the  left  breast  of  your  wife  when  she 
is  asleep,  it  will  force  her  to  confess  all  the  naughty  things  she 
has  committed.  Its  fumes  drive  away  venomous  animals.  If 
you  wish  to  know  whether  a  woman  has  been  debauohed,  steep 
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amber  in  water  for  three  days  and  make  her  drink  the  water :  if 
she  is  unchaste  she  will  be  immediately  forced  to  void  it. 

Selenites,  Moonstone,  sympathises  with  the  waning  moon,  its 
colour  increasing  or  diminishing  as  the  moon  waxes  or  wanes. 
During  the  increase  of  the  moon  its  virtue  is  to  cure  consump- 
tion. During  her  wane  it  hath  wonderful  potency,  causing 
people  to  predict  future  events.  If  washed  in  water  and  the 
water  taken  in  the  mouth,  if  you  think  on  future  events,  whether 
they  are  to  happen  or  not :  if  they  must  happen,  they  will  be  so 
fixed  in  your  mind,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  forget  them  ; 
but  if  they  are  not  fated  to  take  place  they  will  immediately 
vanish  away  from  the  mind. 

Topazius,  a  gem  of  golden  colour  tending  to  green,  and  of  very 
great  lustre  (the  Peridot).  The  Oriental  kind  despises  the  file  ; 
the  Occidental,  of  a  greener  hue,  yields  to  it.*  If  thrown  into 
boiling  water  the  water  cools  immediately  ;  hence  tliis  gem  cools 
lust,  calms  madness  and  attacks  of  frenzy,  cures  the  piles,  augments 
wealth,  averts  sudden  death,  and  gives  favour  with  the  great. 

Turquois  is  useful  for  riders.  As  long  as  one  wears  it  his  horse 
will  not  tire,  nor  throw  him.  It  is  also  good  for  the  eyes  and 
averts  accidents. 

Hydnnus,  called  also  Serpentine,  is  good  against  rheumatism 
and  all  complaints  arising  from  excess  of  moisture.  It  restores 
dropsical  persons  to  health,  if  they  stand  in  the  sun,  holding  it  in 
the  hand,  for  three  hours,  as  it  makes  them  discharge  all  the 
water  in  the  form  of  a  very  stinking  sweat.  But  great  cai'c  must 
be  had  in  using  it,  as  it  extracts  not  merely  the  foreign  moisture 
but  also  the  natural  and  radical  moisture  of  the  body.  Taken 
inwardly  it  cures  the  stone,  and  venomous  bites,  likewise  it 
drives  away  serpents. 

Zumemo  lazuli^  or  Zemech,  or  Lapis-lazuli,  called  for  its  beauty 
lapis  ccelestis  and  stellatus^  as  prepared  by  physicians,  cures  melan- 
choly. From  this  also  is  made  the  colour  called  Azure  Ultra- 
marine. 

Ziazia,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  discover}^  is  black,  white. 


*  This   is  an  exact  defiuition  of     and    yellower  Chrysolite,  and   the 
the   diflfereucc   between  the  harder     softer  and  greener  Peridot. 
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and  other  colours  mixed  together.     It  renders  the  wearer  liti- 
gioas,  and  makes  him  see  terrible  things  in  his  sleep. 


Camillo,  though  cop^^-ing  Marbodus,  mentions  for  the  first  time 
of  any  author  I  know,  the  name  Sapphirine  as  applied  to  the 
Hyacinth,     Like  Marbodus,  he  divides  the  Jacinthus  into  three 
classes — the  Citrini,  of  lemon  colour ;  the  Granatici,  of  the  colour 
of  the  pom^ranate  flower ;  and  the  Veneti,  of  a  sky-blue,  which 
feel  colder  in  the  mouth  than  the  other  two  sorts,  and  are  alho 
called    WaUr-gemSy   Aquatici.     (The   French   still   call  the  pale 
Sapphire,  Saphir  d'eau.)     Some  also  added  a  variety  named  Sap- 
phirine ;  and  this  was  considered  the  best,  being  of  a  brilliant  and 
coerulean  colour.     The  Citrini  showed  a  slight  tinge  of  red.    The 
Veneti  were  the  least  valuable  of  all,  having  a  little  red  mixed 
with  a  faint  lemon  colour ;  but  yet  they  were  the  hardest  of  all, 
and  could  scarcely  be  cut  by  the  Diamond.    This  description  shows 
a  strange  confasion  of  some  sorts  of  pale  Sapphires  with  Balais 
and  Spinel  Rubies,  Oriental  Topazes,  and  in  fact  all  the  varieties 
of  the  precious  Corundum,  all  added  to  the  blue  Hyacinth  of  the 
Romans,  which  we  see  in  tliis  passage  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Sapphirinus,  or  azure,  which  afterwards  became  its  sole  designatiou. 

GEMS  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

In  St.  John's  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  walls  of  the 
City  are  built  out  of  twelve  courses  of  precious  stones.  These 
are  not  arranged  in  tlie  order  of  the  gems  in  the  High 
Priest's  breastplate,  as  one  would  have  naturally  expected 
from  so  truly  Hebrew  a  MTiter,  but  according  to  their  various 
shades  of  colour,  in  the  following  succession,  beginning  from 
the  foundation : — 

1 .  Jaspis,  dark  oi>aque  green. 

2.  Sapphinis,  I^apis-lazuli,  o^mque  blue. 

3.  Chalcedon,  an  Emerald  of  a  greenish  blue. 

4.  Smaragdus,  bright  transparent  green. 

5.  Saidonj'x,  white  and  red. 
r>.  Sardius,  bright  red. 
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7.  Chrysolite,  our  Topaz,  bright  yellow. 

8.  Beryl,  bluish  green. 

9.  Topazion,  or  Peridot,  yellowish  green. 

10.  Chrysopra«U8,'  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour. 

11.  Hyacinthiis,  Sapphire,  sky-blue. 

12.  Amethyst  us,  violet. 

This  arrangement  of  colours  is  not  taken  from  that  of  tho 
rainbow,  the  order  of  wliich  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  purple,  violet.  This  minute  acquaintance  with  thc^ 
nicest  shades  of  colour  of  the  precious  stones  will  strike  the 
reader  with  the  greater  force  if  he  should  endeavour  to 
arrange  from  memory,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  own  casual 
knowledge,  twelve  gems,  or  even  a  smaller  number,  according 
to  their  respective  tints.  He  >vill  find  his  attempt  result  in 
error,  unless  he  has  had  a  long  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  This  image,  however,  of  the  Holy  City 
built  of  precious  stones  is  not  original,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
prayer  of  Tobias  (certainly  a  much  older  composition  than 
the  Apocalypse,  whatever  may  be  its  date).  In  om-  version  it 
stands  thus : — "  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  up  of  emeralds, 
sapphire,  and  all  precious  stones  ;  her  walls,  and  towers,  and 
battlements  of  most  fine  gold  ....  The  streets  of  Jenisalem 
shall  be  paved  with  carbuncle,  beryl,  and  stones  of  Ophir." 

St  John  frequently  alludes  elsewhere  to  the  colours  of 
gems  in  a  very  technical  manner.  **  He  that  sat  on  the 
great  throne"  was  like  the  Jaspis  and  the  Sardius,  and 
crowned  by  a  rainbow  like  the  Smaragdus ;  and  the  light  of 
the  City  is  like  a  "  very  precious  stone,  a  jaspis  crystallized," 
that  is,  the  green  of  the  Jasper,  brilliant  and  transparent  as 
crystal,  by  which  he  probably  means  to  express  the  true 
Emerald.     Such  allusions,  such  exact  knowledge  of  points 


•  Cbrysoi)rasus  is  probably  an  understood  it,  by  wbicb  substitution 
error  for  Cbrysopaston,  a  dark  blue  all  the  shades  of  hluc  will  follow  each 
studded  with  gold,  as  Marboflus  has     other. 
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only  to  be  acquired  by  persons  dealing  in  such  articles,  or 
otherwise  obliged  to  acquire  a  technical  knowledge  of  them, 
could  not  have  been  found  in  a  Gulilean  fisherman,  unless  we 
choose  to  cut  the  knot  with  the  sword  of  verbal  inspiratioa 
Here  then  may  be  another  argument  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  John  Theologus 
were  two  diflFerent  persons.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
writer  could  have  had  in  view  any  tradition  derived  from  the 
Persians  (the  former  masters  of  his  native  country),  of  the 
seven  concentric  walls  of  Ecbatana,  coloured  in  the  following 
order — ^black,  white,  red,  blue,  yellow,  silver,  gold,  which 
probably  had  reference  to  the  several  planets,  so  important  in 
the  religious  system  of  the  Chaldees.  The  twelve  colours 
were  no  doubt  intended  to  have  some  fanciful  analogy  to 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  but  Marbodus  ingeniously 
applies  them  to  the  several  virtues  of  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  following  poem,  of  which  I  give  the 
original,  as  an  interesting  example  of  mediaeval  Latin  verse. 

MARBODI   REDONENSIS   EPISCOPI, 

Prosa  de  xii  lapidibos  pretioeis  in  fondamento  Cslestis  Civitatis  pogitU. 

Gives  cwlostis  patrise  Regi  Regiun  concinit© 
Qui  supremus  est  opifox  civitatis  Uranicae, 
In  cujus  edificio  consistit  hsec  ^ndatio. 

Sapphirus  habet  speciem  caalesti  throne  similem, 
Designat  cor  simplicium  spe  certa  prsestolantium 
Quorum  vita  et  moribus  refulget  et  viitutibus. 

Jaspis  colore  viridi  prsefert  virorem  fidei, 

Quae  in  perfectis  omnibus  nimquam  marcoscit  penitus, 

Cujus  forti  pnesidio  resistitur  diabolo. 

Pallensque  Calcedonius  ignis  habet  effigiem : 
Subrutilat  in  publico,  fulgorem  dat  in  nubilo, 
Virtutem  fei*t  fidelium  occultc  famulantium. 
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Smaragdus  virens  nimium  dat  lumen  oleaginiun  : 
Est  Fides  integerrima  ad  omne  bonum  patiila 
Qua}  nunquam  scit  deficere  a  pietatis  opere. 

Sardonyx  constat  tricolor,  homo  fertur  interior, 
Quern  denigrat  humilitas,  per  qnem  albcscit  castitas, 
Ad  honestatis  cnmiilum  rubet  quoque  martyrium. 

Sardius  est  puniceus  cujus  color  sanguineus 
Decus  ostendit  martyrum  rite  agonizantiimi. 
Est  sextus  in  catalogo ;  Crucis  haeret  mysterio. 

Anricolor  Clirysolitus  scintillat  velut  clibanus. 
PrBBtendit  mores  hominum  perfecte  sapiontium 
Qui  septiformis  GratiaB  sacro  splendescit  jubare. 

Beryllus  est  lymphaticus  ut  sol  in  aqua  limpidus, 

Figurat  vota  mentium  ingenio  sagacium. 

Quo  magis  libet  mysticum  sacrae  quietis  ostium. 

Topazius  quo  carior  eo  est  pretiosior ; 
Exstat  colore  griseo  ^  nitoro  et  eetherio 
ContemplativsB  solidum  vitaa  prsestat  officium. 

Chrysoprasus  purpureum  imitatur  concilium  : 
Est  intus  tinctus  aureis  miscello  quodam  guttulis 
Haec  est  perfecta  Caritas  quam  nulla  stemit  foritas. 

Jacinthus  est  cceruleus  colore  medioximus, 
Cujus  decora  facies  mutatur  ut  tempcries 
Vitam  signat  angelicam  discretione  prceditam. 

Amethystus  prsecipuus  decoro  violaceus ; 
Flammas  eraittit  aureas  notulasque  purpureas, 
Prsetendit  cor  humilium  Christo  commoricntium. 

Hi  pretiosi  lapides  camales  signant  homines, 
Colorum  est  varietas  virtu  turn  multiplicitas ; 
His  qui  cunque  floruerit  concivis  esse  poterit. 

Jerusalem  pacifera  haec  tibi  sunt  fundaminea ; 
Felix,  Deo  ot  proxima,  quae  te  daretur  anima  ! 
Gustos  tuarum  turrium  non  dormit  in  perpetuum. 


Griseo  for  Chrysco,  golden. 
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Concede  nobis  Agie  Rex  civitatis  coolie© 
Post  ciinfum  vitae  labilis  consortium  in  snperis. 
Inter  sanctorum  agmina  cantemus  tibi  cantica. 

The  following  passages  of  this  author  (which  are  appended 
in  the  original  MS.  to  the  above  poem)  are  curious,  as 
showing  that  the  art  of  engraving  upon  gems  was  still  prac- 
tised in  his  age,  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century; 
unless  we  suppose  that  he  had  transcribed  these  rules  firom 
some  more  ancient  writer. 

The  Calcedony  if  blest  and  tied  round  the  neck  cures  lunatics. 
Moreover,  he  that  wears  it  will  never  be  drowned  or  tempest- 
tossed.  It  also  makes  the  wearer  beautiful,  faithful,  strong,  and 
successful  in  all  things.  One  ought  to  engrave  upon  it  Mars 
armed,  and  a  virgin  robed,  wrapped  in  a  vestment  and  holding 
a  laurel  branch ;  with  a  perpetual  blessing. 

Aristotle,  in  his  book  on  gems,  says  that  an  Emerald  hung  from 
the  neck,  or  worn  on  the  finger,  protects  against  danger  of  the 
falling  sickness.  We  therefore  command  noblemen,  that  it  be 
hanged  about  the  necks  of  their  children  that  they  fall  not  into 
this  complaint.  The  Emerald  is  approved  in  all  kinds  of  divina- 
tion, in  every  business  if  worn  it  increases  its  owner's  import- 
ance both  in  presence  and  in  speech. 

A  Sard  of  the  weight  of  twenty  grains  of  barley,  if  hung  round 
the  neck  or  worn  on  the  finger,  the  wearer  shall  not  have  terrible 
or  disagreeable  dreams,  and  shall  have  no  fear  of  incantations  or 
of  witchcraft. 

The  Beryl  is  a  large  and  transparent  stone.  Engrave  upon  it 
a  lobster  and  under  its  legs  a  raven,  and  put  under  the  gem  a 
vervain  leaf  enclosed  in  a  little  plate  of  gold ;  it  being  conse- 
crated and  worn,  makes  the  wearer  conqueror  of  all  bad  things, 
and  gives  protection  against  all  diseases  of  the  eyes.  And  if  you 
put  this  stone  in  water,  and  give  this  water  to  one  to  drink,  it 
cures  stopple  of  the  breath  and  hiccups,  and  dispels  pains  of 
the  liver.  It  is  useful  to  be  worn,  and  he  that  hath  this  gem 
upon  him  shall  be  victorious  in  battle  over  all  his  foes.  It  is 
found  in  India  like  unto  the  Emerald,  but  of  a  paler  cast.    (I 
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may  liere  observe  that  the  lobster,  with  the  bird  comkcia  beneath 
him,  is  the  Orieutal  device  of  a  scorpion  eoizing  a  bird  in  his 
claws ;  with  two  stars  in  the  field,  one  of  these  intagli,  of  appa- 
rently Sassanian  work  on  a  largo  Sardonyx,  was  once  in  my  pos- 
BeHsiou.  The  perpetual  flow  of  pilgrims  to  the  East  must  have 
made  these  astrological  gems  familiar  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  ttmt 
age.) 

The  Sard  is  good  to  be  worn,  and  makes  the  ))crson  beloved 
by  women  :  engrave  ujwn  it  a  vine  and  ivy  twining  round  it. 

The  Casleis  (Callais,  'Ihirqnois)  is  good  for  lilwrty,  for  he  that 
bath  conseci'atcd  it  and  duly  performed  all  things  nocestnary  to 
bo  done  in  it  shall  obtain  lil.>erty.  It  is  fitting  to  pei-fuct  the 
stone  when  you  have  got  it,  in  this  manner.  Engi-avo  upon  it  a 
beetle,  then  a  man  standing  under  it ;  afterivards  lot  it  be  bored 
Uirough  its  length  and  set  on  a  gold  fihnla  (swivel)  ;  tlion  being 
blest  and  set  in  an  adorned  and  preiiai-cd  place,  it  will  whow  forth 
the  glory  which  God  hath  givtn  it. 


MAGICAL  SIGILLA. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  days  of  PliDy  (though  he  loses 
no  opportunity  of  laughing  at  tlie  superstition),  the  Magi 
ascribed  extraordinary  and  supcrimtural  properties  to  gems, 
and  to  various  figures  engraved  upon  tliem.     As  civilization 

2  F 
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declined,  these  notions  came  more  and  more  into  vogue, 
so  that  even  a  learned  physician,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  re- 
commends the  wearing  of  the  intaglio  of  Hercules  strangling 
the  Nemean  lion,  as  a  charm  against  the  colic;  and  such 
intagli  do  occur  inscribed  on  the  back  with  four  Ks,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure.  Gnostic  stones  frequently  present 
inscriptions  specifying  the  part  of  the  body  they  were  in- 
tended to  protect  from  malignant  influences,  as  fuXaiov 
vym  <rroM«x®*  YlponXovy  "Preserve  in  health  the  chest  of 
Proclus ; "  as  well  as  the  others  of  a  more  general  character 
already  noticed,  praying  Abraxas  lao  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  every  evil  spirit.  A  stone  thus  inscribed  was  called 
AvoTcXgapto,  "  an  influence,"  a  word  originally  signifying  the 
influence  of  tlie  stars  on  man's  destiny ;  hence,  i  AsrorsXc^^ 
pbarixif),  the  name  for  astrology  in  classic  writers ;  and  tibe 
same  word  is  corrupted  into  our  talisman.  As  the  spirits  of 
the  Gnostic  mythology  presided  over  the  planets,  their  re- 
presentations exerted  their  proper  influence  on  the  weaierB 
of  the  gems,  and  thus  the  word  came  to  signify  exclusively 
the  magic  stone  itself.  Marbodus,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
has  already  greatly  improved  upon  Pliny's  list  of  wonder- 
working gems,  and  their  stffilla,  or  intagli;  but  the  suc- 
ceeding ages,  from  the  perpetual  intercourse  of  Europeans 
with  the  Arabian  schools,  (from  which  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  useful  sciences,  as  medicine,  chemistry,  and  mathematics, 
not  to  mention  astrology  and  alchemy,  was  again  intitxiuced 
into  the  West) ;  these  next  four  centuries  brought  the  science 
of  talismans  to  perfection,  and  laid  down  exactly  what  was 
the  virtue  of  each  particular  representation  to  be  found 
engraved  on  each  particular  kind  of  gem.  The  received 
doctrine  on  this  subject  is  clearly  enunciated  by  Canullo 
Leonardo,  in  his  Speculum  Lapidum,  dedicated  to  Cesare 
Boiigia,  1503,  of  whose  Third  Book  I  subjoin  a  summary,  as  it 
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will  frequently  serve  to  explain  the  legends  accompanying 
many  antique  intagli,  set  in  jewellery  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  the  value  then  placed  upon  many  stones, 
quite  irrespective  of  their  beauty  or  workmanship.  These 
**  stones  of  virtue  "  were  believed  to  have  been  engraved  in 
the  "  times  of  the  Israelites,"  a  notion  no  doubt  grounded 
upon  the  Hebrew  words  so  frequent  on  the  Gnostic  intagli ; 
those  of  the  Boman  times  are  only  "  voluntariee,"  or  fancy 
subjects,  and  have  no  other  influence  than  that  natural  to  the 
gem  itself.  All  things  material  have  a  proper  form,  and  are 
subject  to  certain  influences ;  stones,  being  material,  derive  a 
virtue  from  a  specific  form,  and  are  likewise  subject  to  the 
nniveisal  influence  of  the  planets.  Hence,  if  they  are 
engraved  by  a  skilful  person,  under  some  particular  influence, 
they  receive  a  certain  virtue,  as  if  they  were  endued  with  life 
through  the  engraving ;  just  as  man's  will  is  free,  yet  it  is 
drawn  by  reason  to  do  some  determinate  thing,  to  which  it 
would  not  be  drawn  if  reason  were  taken  away.  Similarly, 
the  virtue  of  the  gem  is  directed  by  the  engraving  upon  it  to 
a  certain  determinate  effect,  to  which  it  was  not  directed 
before  being  engraved.  But  if  the  effect  intended  by  the 
figure  engraved  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  natural 
quality  of  the  stone,  its  virtue  will  be  doubled,  and  the  effect 
strengthened.  This  virtue  remains  for  ever,  unless  the  stone 
be  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  figure  totally  destroyed.  For 
the  engraving,  to  be  eflScacious,  must  be  made  by  "  election ;  " 
that  is,  we  elect  a  certain  hour  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
particular  planet  is  strongest,  under  which  we  design  to 
engrave  the  stone,  and  thus,  by  election,  the  planetary 
influence  is  infused  into  the  stone,  and  continues  as  long 
as  the  figure  continues.  For  all  astronomers  agree  that 
the  starry  influences  acting  by  election  are  permanent  in 
all  things.     And  Ptolemy  says,  that  virtue  infused  into  a 
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virtue  of  the  figure  may  be  partly  leamt  from  the  property  of 
the  stone.  And  as  the  same  stone  often  possesses  different 
properties,  so  figures  are  found  made  up  of  parts  of  different 
animab,  expressive  of  the  various  virtues  of  the  gem  itself.® 
This  appears  on  a  Jasper  of  my  own,  which  represents  a 
figure  with  the  head  of  a  cock,  a  human  body  clad  in 
armour,  a  shield  in  one  hand,  a  whip  in  the  other,  and 
serpents  instead  of  legs,  all  expressive  of  the  various  virtues 
of  the  Jasper,  which  are  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  fevers,  and 
dropsies,  check  lust,  prevent  conception,  render  the  wearer 
victorious  and  beloved,  and  stanch  the  flowing  of  blood.  All 
such  figures  are  of  the  greatest  virtue  and  potency. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 

Astrologers  chvide  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  into  four 
Trines,  each  composed  of  three,  agreeing  in  their  active  and 
passive  qualities.  They  assign  one  triplet  to  each  of  the 
four  elements,  as  also  a  lord  presiding  over  each. 

First  Trino,  of  Firo ;  Aries,  Leo,  Sagittarius,  belongs  to  the 
East.  Its  lords  are  Sol  by  day,  Jupiter  by  night,  Saturn  at  dawn. 
Hence  a  gem  engraved  with  any  of  these  signs  is  good  agjdnst 
all  cold  diseases,  as  lethargy,  palsy,  and  dropsy,  and  makes  the 
wearer  eloquent,  ingenious,  and  cheerful,  and  exalts  him  to 
honour  and  dignity.  The  figure  of  the  Lion  is  the  most  potent 
amongst  these,  as  this  sign  is  the  house  of  the  Sun. 

Second  Trine,  of  the  Earth ;  Taurus,  Virgo,  Capricomus, 
belongs  to  the  South ;  of  a  cold  and  dry  nature.  Its  lords  are 
Venus  by  day,  Luna  by  night,  Mars  at  dawn.  These  figures  are 
good  against  all  hot  and  moist  diseases,  such  as  quinsy  and  cor- 
niption  of  the  blood.  Their  wearers  are  inclined  to  rural  occu- 
pations and  the  laying  out  of  gardens  and  vineyards. 


«  This  ia  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  Chimerae,  or  grylli,  which 
have  been  alruiuly  described. 
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ram's  head  and  slender  body,  and  wrinkled  legs.  If  fonnd  on  a 
gem,  especially  a  Kabres  (a  kind  of  crystal),  it  secures  success 
in  one's  wishes,  procures  love,  and  exaltation  to  honours. 

3.  Jfars  is  figured  on  gems  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sometimes 
holding  a  lance,  sometimes  a  standard,  also  on  horseback,  but 
always  in  armour.  It  makes  the  wearer  bold  and  successful  in 
whatever  he  imdertakes. 

4.  SoliB  represented  as  the  sun  with  rays,  sometimes  as  a  man 
with  long  hair  seated  on  a  throne,  sometimes  in  a  quadriga,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  It  makes  a  man  powerful, 
fit  to  command,  and  fond  of  hunting,  and  lucky  in  getting 
wealth. 

5.  VemiSy  a  woman  in  long  robe  and  stole,  and  holding  a  laurel 
branch.  It  gives  lightness  in  action,  success  in  business,  pro- 
tects against  fear  of  drowning,  and  produces  authority. 

6.  Mercury y  a  slender  man  with  a  fine  beard,  but  sometimes 
without  one,  with  winged  sandals  and  caducous,  often  a  cock  at 
his  feet,  or  a  serpent  beneath  them.  Its  virtue  increases  know- 
ledge and  eloquence,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  traders. 

7.  Luna  is  variously  figured,  sometimes  as  a  crescent,  less  than 
the  half;  sometimes  as  a  maid  in  a  car  with  horses,  and  a  quiver ; 
or  a  nymph  with  quiver,  and  hounds  following  a  stag.  This 
image  gives  success  in  embassies,  and  speed  and  facility  in  the 
execution  of  all  business. 

8.  The  Bear  is  represented  by  two  bears  entwined  by  a  ser- 
pent, and  is  of  a  composite  nature,  for  the  Greater  Bear  belongs 
to  Mars  and  Venus,  the  Lesser  to  Saturn,  the  Seri)ent  to  Saturn 
and  Mars.  This  engraving  makes  the  wearer  cautious,  crafty, 
and  powerful. 

9.  The  C}vwn  is  figured  as  a  royal  crown  with  many  stars,  and 
sometimes  as  the  crowned  head  of  a  king.  It  is  placed  in  the 
North,  in  the  sign  Sagittarius,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  Venus  and 
Mercury.     It  gives  success  and  honour  in  kings'  courts. 

JO.  Hercules,  a  man  killing  a  lion  ;  sometimes  a  man  with  a 
lion's  skin  in  his  hand,  or  on  his  shoulders,  with  a  club.  ^  It  is 
placed  in  the  North,  in  the  Scorpion,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  Mer- 
cury. If  cut  on  a  stone  of  similar  virtue,  such  as  the  Agate,  it 
gives  victory  in  pitched  battles. 
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Mars.     If  tied  to  a  net  it  causes  it  to  be  filled  with  fishes,  and 
gives  good  luck  in  angling. 

19.  Pegasus,  a  winged  horse ;  or  the  forepart  of  one  with  wings 
and  without- a  bridle :  placed  in  Aries,  is  of  the  nature  of  Mars 
and  Jove,  and  gives  victory  in  battle.  If  hung  round  a  horse's 
neck,  or  put  in  the  water  ho  drinks,  it  will  protect  him  from 
many  diseases. 

20.  Cetus,  the  figure  of  a  big  fish  with  bent  tail  and  wide 
mouth,  placed  in  Taurus  in  the  South,  is  of  the  nature  of 
Saturn.  If  cut  on  a  stone,  with  a  large  crested  serpent  with  a 
long  mane  above  it,  it  gives  good  luck  at  sea  and  restores  lost 
things. 

21.  Orion,  a  man  in  armour  or  without,  with  a  sword  or  a 
pruning-hook  in  his  hand,  placed  in  Gemini  in  the  South,  is  of 
the  nature  of  Jove,  Saturn,  and  Mars.  It  gives  the  wearer 
victory  over  all  his  enemies. 

22.  The  Ship,  with  lofty  prow  and  swelling  sail,  both  with  and 
without  oars ;  placed  in  Leo  in  the  South,  is  of  the  nature  of 
Saturn  and  Jove,  and  protects  from  danger  or  loss  at  sea. 

23.  The  Dog,  Alabor,  a  figure  of  a  greyhound  with  curled 
tail,  in  Cancer  in  the  South,  of  the  nature  of  Venus,  gives  the 
power,  they  say,  of  healing  those  lunatic,  raving,  and  possessed 
by  devils. 

24.  The  Hare,  a  figure  of  a  haro  running,  in  Gemini  in  the 
South,  has  the  nature  of  Mercuiy  and  Saturn,  and  defends  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil ;  and  protects  the  wearer  against  being 
hull  by  any  evil  spirit. 

25.  Centaur,  a  man  with  a  bulFs  head,  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  spear  resting  upon  his  left  shoulder,  with  a  hare  hanging 
from  it.  In  his  right  he  holds  a  little  bejist,  back  downawards, 
with  a  kettle  hung  to  it.  Its  place  is  in  Libra  in  the  South,  and 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter  and  jMars,  and  has  the  virtue  of 
keeping  the  wearer  in  perpetual  health ;  whence  some  fable  that 
a  Centaur  was  the  preceptor  of  Achilles,  because  he  always 
carried  about  liini  the  engraving  of  a  Centaur  upon  a  stone. 

26.  The  Dog,  Alabor,  is  the  figure  of  a  dog  seated ;  in  Cancer 
in  the  South.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter,  and  protects  from 
dropsy  and  the  bites  of  dogs. 
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power  to  increase  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  to  give  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment. 

2.  Falcon,  on  a  Topaz,  gives  favour  with  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles. 

3.  Astrolabe,  on  Sapphire  gives  wealth  and  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

4.  Lion,  on  Garnet  preserves  in  wealth  and  honour,  and  from 
danger  on  a  journey. 

5.  Ass,  on  Chrysolite  gives  the  power  of  prognosticating  future 
events. 

6.  Bam,  or  Bearded  Man's  head,  on  Sapphire  defends  from 
many  infirmities,  from  poison  and  oppression. 

7.  Frog,  on  Beryl  reconciles  people  at  variance  if  you  touch 
them  with  it. 

8.  Camel's  Head,  or  the  Heads  of  Two  Goats  among  Myrtles, 
cut  on  Onyx  has  the  power  of  convoking  and  constraining  demons, 
and  makes  one  see  terrible  things  in  sleep. 

9.  Vulture,  on  Chrysolite  has  power  over  demons  and  winds, 
and  defends  places  from  them,  and  from  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits, 
who  are  obedient  to  the  wearer  of  the  stone. 

10.  "Bat,  on  Heliotrope  gives  power  over  demons,  and  is  useful 
in  incantations. 

1 1.  Griffin,  on  Crystal  has  the  greatest  virtue  to  fiU  the  breasts 
with  milk. 

12.  Man  well  dressed  and  holding  something  pretty  in  his 
hand,  on  Camelian  has  the  virtue  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 

13.  Lion,  or  Sagittarius,  on  Jasper  is  good  against  poison  and 
fevers. 

14.  Man  armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  on  Iris  protects  from 
harm  the  wearer  and  his  abode. 

15.  Man  with  sword  in  hand,  on  Camelian  protects  the  wearer 
from  witchcraft  and  the  place  he  is  in  from  lightning  and 
tempest. 

16.  Bull,  on  Prase  is  good  in  working  of  spells,  and  gives 
grace  in  the  Magisteria  (proceedings  of  Alchemy). 

17.  Hoopoe,  with  the  herb  dragon  in  front,  on  Beryl  has  the 
virtue  to  evoke  the  water-spirits  and  to  force  them  to  8j>eak.  It 
also  can  call  up  the  dead  of  your  acquaintance  and  oblige  them 
to  give  answers  to  questions. 
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6.  Man  seated,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  on  Chrysolite 
makes  the  wearer  rich ;  and  should  be  set  in  the  finest  gold. 

7.  Stag,  Hunter,  Dog,  or  Leopard,  on  any  stone,  have  the 
virtue  to  curb  demons,  lunatics,  and  madmen,  and  those  that  war 
in  the  night  season. 

8.  Woman,  holding  a  bird  in  the  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  fish, 
has  the  virtue  of  taking  birds  and  fishes. 

9.  Homed  Beast  thus  formed :  the  fore  part  of  a  horse  con- 
joined with  the  hinder  part  of  a  goat,  on  any  stone,  is  good  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  must  be  set  in  lead. 

10.  Woman  with  trumpet,  on  hoi*seback,  or  Soldier  with  a 
horn ;  on  any  stone,  gives  good  luck  in  hunting. 

11.  Man  kneeling  and  looking  back,  and  holding  a  cloth,  is 
lucky  for  buying  and  selling. 

12.  Vulture  with  a  branch  in  his  beak,  cut  on  Pyrites  and  set 
in  a  silver  ring :  if  you  cany  tliis  with  you,  you  will  be  invited 
to  many  feasts ;  and  being  there  all  persons  will  gaze  at  you, 
and  leave  off  eating. 

13.  Scorpion  and  Sagittary  fighting  together,  cut  on  any  stone  i 
if  you  make  an  impression  in  wax  of  it,  and  touch  therewith 
persons  at  variance,  you  will  restore  them  to  concord.  It  must 
be  set  in  silver. 

14.  Eam  and  Lion :  half-figure,  if  cut  on  any  precious  stone 
will  pacify  persons  quarrelling  if  they  be  touched  therewith. 
This  also  must  be  set  in  silver. 

15.  Woman,  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  lower  part  a 
fish,  holding  a  mirror  and  a  branch  in  her  hands :  if  cut  on  a 
Jacinth,  set  it  in  a  gold  ring  and  keep  it  on  your  finger  :  when 
you  wish  to  become  invisible,  turn  the  bizzle  of  the  ring  round 
towards  the  palm  of  your  hand,  shut  your  hand  and  you  will 
become  invisible, 

16.  Man  in  armour,  having  in  his  right  hand  a  cross  with 
stars,  on  any  precious  stone,  is  good  for  the  safeguard  of  fruits 
and  harvests,  and  protects  places  from  damage  by  storms. 

17.  Basilisk  or  Syren,  half  woman,  half  a  serpent;  on  any 
precious  stone  has  the  power  of  putting  to  flight  all  venomous 
animals. 

18.  Basilisk  fighting  with  a  Dragon,  and  above  them  a  man*8 
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head,  on  Camolian,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  gives  the  power  of 
overconung  all  beasts  both  of  land  and  sea. 

19.  Man  seated,  and  of  bloated  figure,  with  another  man  well 
clad,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cup,  in  the  other  a  branch ;  if  cut 
on  Jet  will  cure  all  fevers,  if  worn  for  three  days. 

20.  Man  with  bull's  head  and  eagle's  l^s ;  cut  on  any  stone, 
and  carried  about  with  you,  will  hinder  people  from  speaking 
iD  of  you. 

21 .  Man  of  great  stature  cut  on  the  Diadochus  (a  sort  of  Beryl), 
holding  in  his  right  an  obolus,  in  his  left  a  serpent,  with  the 
sun  above  his  head  and  a  lion  beneath  his  feet ;  set  this  in  a  lead 
ring,  with  a  little  wormwood  and  fennel  under  it ;  carry  this 
with  you  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  call  np  the  evil  spirits 
and  you  shall  receive  answers  to  all  your  questions. 

22.  Man  with  broad  shoulders  and  thick  loins,  standing,  and 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  bundle  of  herbs ;  engraved  on  green 
Jasper  is  good  against  fevers ;  and  if  a  physician  carries  it  about 
with  him,  it  will  give  him  skill  in  distinguishing  diseases  and 
knowing  the  proper  remedies.  It  is  also  good  for  hemorrhoids 
and  instantly  stops  the  flow  of  blood. 

23.  Sea-turtle,  if  cut  on  the  stone  of  which  touchstones  are 
made,  prevents  the  wearer  frcnn  being  injured  by  any  one,  and 
makes  him  beloved  by  his  elders  and  his  superiors. 

24.  Aquarius,  on  green  Jasper,  gives  good  luck  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  affords  good  counsel  to  traders. 

25.  Bird  with  a  leaf  in  its  beak,  and  a  man*s  head  looking  at 
it,  cut  on  Jasper ;  set  this  in  gold  and  carry  it  about  with  you, 
and  you  shall  be  rich,  and  worshipful  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

26.  Jupiter  seated  on  a  chair  with  four  legs,  and  four  men 
standing  before  the  chair;  the  hands  of  Jove  raised  towards 
heaven,  and  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  if  cut  on  Jacinth  and  set  in 
gold  and  worn,  or  even  a  wax  impression  hung  around  the  neck, 
it  shall  obtain  for  the  wearer  whatever  he  may  ask  from 
princes  and  wise  men. 

27.  Man  with  lion's  head  and  eagle's  legs,  and  below  him  a 
two-headed  dragon  with  tail  extended,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff, 
with  which  he  smites  the  dragon's  heads:  this  engraved  on 
Crystal,  or  any  precious  stone,   and  set  in  aurichaleum   (red 
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gold),  with  muBk  and  ambergris  under  the  stone;  whoever 
carries  about  with  him  such  a  gem,  all  people  of  both  sexes  will 
incline  to  him,  the  Spirits  shall  be  obedient  unto  him,  he  shall 
augment  his  substance  and  gather  together  great  riches. 

28.  Man  seated  on  an  eagle,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand ;  if  cut 
on  Hephaastite,  or  on  Crystal,  must  be  set  in  a  brass  or  copper 
ring.  Whoso  looketh  upon  this  stone  on  a  Sunday  before  sun- 
rise shall  have  the  victory  over  all  his  enemies.  If  he  look 
upon  it  on  a  Thursday  all  men  shall  obey  him  willingly.  But 
the  wearer  must  be  clothed  in  white  garments  and  abstain  from 
eating  pigeons. 

29.  Man  on  horseback,  holding  a  bridle  and  a  bent  bow ;  en- 
graved on  Pyrites  makes  the  wearer  irresistible  in  battle. 

30.  Woman  with  her  hair  hanging  loose  over  her  breasts,  and 
a  man  approaching  and  making  a  sign  of  love  to  her ;  if  cut  on  a 
Jacinth  or  Crystal,  must  be  set  in  gold,  and  put  under  the  stone 
ambergris,  aloes,  and  the  herb  called  pdium :  him  that  carrieth 
this  stone  in  a  ring  all  shall  obey ;  and  if  you  touch  a  woman 
with  it  she  shall  do  your  will  forthwith.  When  you  go  to  sleep 
put  this  under  your  head,  and  you  shall  see  whatever  things 
you  desire  in  your  dreams. 

31.  Man  seated  on  a  fish,  and  on  the  man*s  head  a  peacock, 
engraved  on  a  red  stone  :  if  you  put  this  under  the  table,  no  man 
that  eateth  with  his  right  hand  sliall  bo  able  to  satisfy  himself. 

32.  Man,  naked,  with  his  arm  round  the  shoulders  of  a  maid 
whose  hair  is  gathered  round  her  he^d,  and  with  his  other  hand 
upon  her  breast,  the  man  looking  into  her  face  while  she  looks 
down  upon  the  groimd ;  cut  on  any  stone,  and  set  in  an  iron  ring 
and  under  the  stone  a  bit  of  the  tongue  of  a  sparrow,  of  a  hoopoe, 
alum,  and  human  blood  in  equal  quantities,  renders  the  wearer 
invincible  by  man  or  beast,  and  cures  epilepsy.  Also  red  wax 
stamped  with  it  and  hung  round  a  dog's  neck  will  prevent  him 
from  barking. 

33.  Man  holding  flowers ;  engraved  on  Camelian,  and  set  in  a 
tin  ring  made  on  a  Monday  or  Friday,  at  the  first,  eighth,  or 
twelfth  hour :  touch  whomsoever  you  will  with  this  ring,  and  he 
shall  obey  you. 

34.  Man,  bearded,  with  long  face  and  arched  eyebrows,  sitting 
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a  supply  of  this  most  eflScient  menstruum,  the  source  whence 
Moses  had  obtained  it  having  been  lost  in  antiquity.  He, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  following  ingenious  expedient : 
he  inclosed  the  chick  of  an  ostrich,  or,  as  some  say,  of  a 
hoopoe,  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  })laced  trusty  persons  to  watch 
it.  The  parent  bird,  finding  all  her  efforts  to  liberate  her 
young  in  vain,  flew  off  to  the  desert,  and  returning  with  the 
miraculous  worm,  by  means  of  its  blood  soon  dissolved  the 
glass  prison,  and  escaped  with  the  captive.  By  repeating 
this  process  as  occasion  required,  Solomon  obtained  the 
needful  supply  of  this  most  useful  solvent. 

This  legend  is  entirely  based  on  the  fact  of  the  Smir,  or 
Smiris  (emery)  used  by  the  antique  engravers ;  the  name 
Samir  being  merely  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  Greek  word. 
Hence,  the  fanciful  rabbis  liaving  lieard  of  the  smir  as  the 
indispensable  agent  of  the  gem  engraver,  without  further 
inquiry  invented  this  ingenious  legend  as  a  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question.  Tliey  may,  however,  have  been 
influenced  by  some  faint  tradition  derived  from  Egypt,  as 
to  the  existence  of  some  solvent  capable  of  rendering  tlie 
hardest  stones  easy  to  bo  worked  upon ;  a  secret  which,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  there  are  some  grounds  of  believing 
was  possessed  by  the  ancient  Egj'ptians. 


OBSERVATIONS  LTON  THESE  SIGILLA. 

In  looking  over  the  foregoing  list  we  recognise,  as  miglit 
naturally  be  expected,  many  of  the  usual  Gnostic  types,  as  in 
the  "Man  with  vii)ers  for  legs"  the  Pantheistic  deity 
Abraxas ;  the  **  Winged  Slan  upon  a  serpent,"  probably 
the  Athor  or  Sate  of  the  same  class;  as  is  likewise  the 
'^Man  standing  on  a  serpent  and  holding  its  head  in  his 
hand."     The  "Names  of  God''  on  a  gem  must  mean  the 
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these  well-defined  subjects  were  mere  grylli  or  caprices  of 
the  artist's  fancy  ? 

It  will  also  be  remarked  that  many  of  these  talismanic 
figures  have  a  real  or  supposed  relation  to  the  various  Signs, 
and  Constellations  from  which  they  derived  their  virtue; 
whilst  others  represent  the  ancient  gods  who  were  still 
believed  by  the  astrologers  to  rule  the  planets  in  the  character 
of  Genii,  although  the  unaccommodating  orthodoxy  of  the 
age  had  summarily  converted  them  into  the  demons  of  the 
new  Tartarus. 

The  origin  and  invention  of  these  Sigilla  were  naturally 
assigned  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  on  account  of  tlie  numerous 
Hebrew  words  and  titles  of  the  Deity  that  occur  on  the 
Gnostic  intagli,  which  the  mediaeval  adept  very  consistently 
inferred  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  a  race  so  degraded 
as  the  Jews  had  become,  after  that  the  sceptre  had  departed 
from  Israel.  It  is  very  amusing  to  notice  the  curious  inter- 
pretations put  by  these  writers  upon  many  of  the  common 
representations  of  ancient  mythology,  as  on  tlie  group  of 
Hercules  and  lole,  and  of  Hercules  and  the  Hydra.  The 
"  King  on  a  chair,  his  hands  outstretched,  and  borne  up  by 
four  figures,"  is  the  jVIaniehean  Ormuzd,  supported  by  the 
angels  of  the  elements:  a  type  not  unfrequent  on  Gnostic 
gems.  The  Lancer  also  is  a  favourite  late  Persian  subject, 
which  often  bears  the  legend  of  "  The  Seal  of  God.'*  But  it 
is  needless  to  point  out  more  instances  of  the  original  mean- 
ing of  these  common  subjects :  the  odd  interpretation  of 
many  of  them  by  the  mediaeval  sages  will  amuse  the  reader 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  antique  gems  ;  and  this  has  been 
my  chief  motive  for  transcribing  a  portion  of  the  somewhat 
tedious  catalogue  of  the  worthy  physician  of  Pesaro.'^ 


•  The  Ortocides  Sultans  of  Amida     of  Irak,  put  on  the  obvci*sc  of  their 
and  Mardin,  as  well  as  the  Ataheghs     coins   the  types  of  the  reverses  of 
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we  have  seen  that  Orpheus  ascribes  great  efficacy  to  their 
presence  at  sacrifices ;  doubtless  they  were  interred  with 
the  corpse  as  a  propitiation  to  the  deities  of  the  Shades. 
Dr.  Dee's  divining  ball,  so  famous  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  probably  a  sphere  of 
this  class,  which  had  accidentally  come  into  the  possession  of 
that  "  egregious  wizard." 

I  have  seen  two  spherical  gems  of  Roman  date  which  must 
have  been  made  for  some  magical  use,  as  not  being  perforated 
they  could  not  have  been  intended  for  ornaments,  for  which 
also  their  size  and  weight  rendered  tliem  inappropriate. 
The  first,  a  ball  of  red  Jasper,  1^  inch  in  diameter,  was 
engraved  with  a  small  medallion  containing  various  symbols ; 
the  second,  formed  of  green  Jasper  (in  tlio  Herz  Collection), 
had  on  the  centre  an  engraving  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  inscribed 
*  A,  probably  for  Pharia  (compare  the  Isis  Faria  of  the  coins 
of  Julian),  and  this  was  surrounded  by  twelve  intaglio  busts  of 
deities,  of  very  good  execution.  The  Sphere  was  one  inch  in 
diameter.  We  perpetually  meet  in  the  poets  with  allusions  to 
the  It^?,  Rhombus,  Turbo,  or  magic  wlieel  used  by  the  ancient 
witches  in  their  operations,  and  more  especially  figuring  fore- 
most in  the  list  of  philtres  as  possessing  the  power  of  in- 
spiring love  when  spun  in  one  direction,  and  of  freeing  the 
heart  from  its  spell  when  made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  one, 
as  appears  from  Horace's  prayer  to  Canidia : — 

*'  Retro  potenten,  retro,  solve  turbinem." 

*'  Reverse  thy  magic  wheel  and  break  the  spell.*' 

The  Crystal  Spheres  now  under  consideration  may  have  been 
the  very  instruments  referred  to  by  the  poet :  at  least  that 
employed  by  the  famous  sorceress  Nice  is  expressly  described 
as  cut  out  of  Amethyst  in  the  dedicatory  inscription  given 
in  the  Anthology,  v.,  205. 
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as  it  is  the  present  practice  to  call  by  tliat  name  the  large 
beads  of  variegated  glass  so  frequently  found  in  this  country, 
although  these  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  central 
ornaments  of  Koman,  British,  or  Saxon  necklaces.  Very 
different  was  the  true  Ovum  Anguinum  which  Pliny  had 
seen  worn  as  a  badge  of  office  by  a  Druid.  He  describes  it 
as  round,  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous 
crust  and  covered  with  protuberances  like  the  suckera  on  the 
arms  of  a  cuttle-fish.  It  was  e\ddently  some  natural  pro- 
duction, not  an  ornament  made  by  art,  and  the  description 
of  it  resembles  more  that  of  a  large  echinus  than  anything 
else ;  could  it  have  been  some  fossil  species  of  that  shell  ? 
The  legend  told  by  the  Druids  of  its  production  was,  that  at 
a  certain  season  an  innumerable  host  of  snakes  collected 
together,  and  intertwining  with  each  other  produced  from 
their  collected  foam  this  substance,  and  bore 

"  The  mystic  egg  aloft  in  air ;" 

where  it  was  necessarj'  to  catch  it  in  a  cloak  before  it  fell  to 
the  ground,  otherwise  it  lost  its  virtue.  The  captor  was 
immediately  pursued  by  the  whole  troop  of  serpents  until 
he  could  cross  a  running  stream,  and  unless  enabled  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  steed  to  escape  his  followers,  woe  unto  him ! 

"  Ah  Tam,  ah  Tarn,  thou  It  get  thy  fairing, 
In  hell  they  11  roast  thee  like  a  herring." 

The  possession  of  this  wondrous  egg  was  supposed  to  give 
success  in  law-suits.  To  Pliny's  own  knowledge,  a  Gallic 
knight  who  had  carried  one  in  his  bosom  during  the  hearing 
of  his  cause,  probably  before  the  emperor  himself,  was 
executed  for  this  attempt  to  pervert  justice,  by  order  of  that 
"  wisest  fool "  Claudius  Caesar.  The  opinion  that  this  amulet 
was  some  sort  of  echinus  is  in  some  measure  supported  by 
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As  to  a  god  he  sacrifices  brings, 

And  potent  spells  in  mystic  mumiiirH  sings, 

Till,  moved  by  offered  prayer  and  mighty  charms, 

A  living  soul  the  prescient  substance  wanus  ; 

Then  in  his  arms  he  bears  the  thing  divine 

Where  kindled  lamps  in  his  pure  mansion  shine ; 

And  as  her  infant  son  a  mother  holds, 

So  in  his  arms  the  talisman  he  folds. 

And  thou — when  thou  wouldst  hear  the  mystic  voice, 

Thus  do  ;  and  in  the  wondroiis  chaim  lejoice. 

For,  when  thou  long  hast  dandled  it  on  high, 

'T  will  utter  forth  a  faint  and  feeble  cry 

Like  to  a  suckling's  wail,  when,  roused  from  rest, 

It  seeks  refreshment  from  the  niirse's  breast. 

But  with  courageous  heart  perform  the  rite 

Lest  thou  the  anger  of  the  gods  excite. 

If  from  thy  hand,  unnerved  by  sudden  fear, 

Down  to  the  ground  thou  dash  the  vocal  sphere. 

Be  bold,  and  dare  the  oracle  to  test, 

A  tnie  response  't  will  yield  to  each  reqiiest. 

Then  having  bathed  it  hold  it  near  thine  eye, 

And  mark  in  wondrous  mode  its  spirit  %.' 

llirough  thi^  the  Trojan  to  the  Atridie  bold 

The  coming  min  of  his  race  foretold." 


MAGIC  KIKG8. 

The  Gnostic  rings  of  stone  covered  with  incantations, 
already  described,  remind  us  of  the  Magic  Kings  mentioned 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  quotes  Aristotle  to  the  effect 
that  "Execestus,  tyrant  of  the  Phocians,  used  to  wear  two 
enchanted    rings,   by  the    clinking   of  which   against   each 


'  One  might  almost  con  chide  from  because,  wlicn  stcejjetl  in  water,  it  Ik-- 

tliis  line  that  the  stone  was  the  Ily-  comes  bright  and  oi)ak'scent,  though 

drophane,  or  Oculus  Mundi,  of  won-  natuijilly  dark  and  dull, 
derful  rei)iitation  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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PROPHYLACTIC  RINGS. 

Aristophanes,  long  before  this,  had  humorously  alluded  to 
the  practice  of  wearing  rings  as  charms  against  evil  spirits 
and  serpents,  in  the  reply  of  the  honest  man  to  the  common 
informer :  Plutus,  883. 

**  I  care  not  for  thee  :  for  I  wear  a  ring 

For  which  I  paid  one  drachma  to  Eiidemiii*. — 
But  *t  is  no  chann  against  th'  informer's  bite." 

And  Antiphanes  in  Athenseus  iii.,  DO,  speaks  of  another  kind 
exactly  answering  to  the  galvanic  rings  of  to-day,  a  preserva- 
tive against  all  manner  of  aches  and  pains :  for  the  miser  is 
introduced  saying — 

**  In  a  kettle, 
Beware  lest  I  see  any  one  boil  water. 
For  I've  no  ailment :  may  I  never  have  one  ! 
But  if  perchance  a  griping  pain  shoiild  wander 
Within  my  stomach  or  around  my  navel, 
ril  get  a  ring  from  Phertatus  for  a  drachma." 

Alexander  of  Tralles  recommends  from  his  own  practice,  as  a 
sure  preservative  against  the  colic,  an  iron  ring,  with  tliLs 

figure  T/\Y  on  the  face,  and  cut  with  eight  sides,  on  which 
must  be  engraved  the  words,  two  syllables  on  each  sid(% 

**  cf)€vy€  <j)€vy€  iov  x^^V  h  Kopvba\oi  af  ^r^rdT 

*'  Fly,  fly,  IIo  !  bile,  the  lark  is  after  thee." 

■ 

PLANETARY  RINGS. 

Plcinetary  rings,  to  which  woudcifid  virtues  were  ascribed 
ill  the  Middle  Ages,  were  formed  of  the  gems  assigntnl  to  the 
several  j)lanels,  each  set  in  its  appropriate  metal,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — 
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;  I>ttzn*>nd  or  Sapphire,  in  m  ring  of  gold. 
Mooo :  CrrssaL  in  silvier. 

M-eivtcy :  M«n^t.  in  qnicksilver  <  how  fixed  ?) 
Vcc^s :  Ani^^ysr.  in  ec'pper. 
Mat^  :  EoeriJ^L  in  in>n. 
►'Tir;*er;  OAm-e^IiAn.  in  nn. 
S*:«m  ;  Tiiiqii-:i$.  in  I^kL 

iUlOlEL  RINGS. 

n^et^^  jew>45w  so  oftea  mentioned  by  oar  early  poets,  were 
KHia^rtbf  um?*1  v-ry  ^zienkUy  as  love  pledges  and  betrothal 
lUL^  The  Ddmie  is  a  oxr^miption  of  Jnmelle.  or  Twin,  as  they 
ai^  fcrsk^  of  tvo  dat  bi.»p6  of  gold,  the  one  fitting  nicely 
iEEBsftir  tbe  ociaier  and  kepc  ia  its  place  by  a  projecting  rim  on 
tlh^  c^i^"^  0/  the  exterior  oin^le :  so  that  both  form  apparently 
Kki  rToe'V^ir.  On  each  is  engraved  a  name«  or  sometimes 
ooe  ii=i<e  of  a  disik^i  in  old  French  r*  the  two  hoops  could  be 
s^fttfa:«L>i  aiKi  vv>m  singly*  and  thns  could  serve  as  ere- 
die£kUhl^  to  the  hearer,  as  well  as  for  their  original  desti- 
ttaik>c.  The  iiame$  fi^Mind  on  them  are  those  of  the  parties 
U^rvY:vn  whom  thev  wen^  interehan^^ed :  thus  the  denoue- 
meat  of  l>y den's  *  Don  Sebastian '  turns  upon  a  ring  of  this 
kind. 

"'  11»:«$^  ring^  when  yoa  wvr&  K^m  and  thought  another's, 
Yocir  pcfcreiit^  ^^wii^  yet  in  sinful  love 
Bade  me  lwk»peak :  a  ennoos  artist  wron^t  them. 
Widi  jk^ints  so  dk^se  as  not  to  be  perceived. 
Yet  are  they  K>ih  each  other's  comiterpart. 
His  pan  hid  Juan  inscribed  and  hers  had  Zayda  : 
You  know  these  names  are  theirs ;  and  in  the  midst 
A  heart  divided  in  rwvk  halves  was  placed. 


*'  ***  l**y  *^<i  -»  na^.""  Shakot^^ar"*?  :^vik:4iTni  for  somHhim:  utttriv  rriu* 
aod  i\«fniu-.>r»jii4»>. 
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Now  if  the  rivets  of  these  rings  inclosed 
Fit  not  each  other  I  have  forged  this  lie, 
But  if  they  join  you  must  for  ever  part." 

DIVINATION  BY  RINGS. 

The  long  list  of  the  magical  properties  of  gems  and  of  the 
figures  engraved  upon  them,  believed  in  jis  indisputable 
truths  during  the  times  of  the  Lower  Empire  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  may  be  fitly  concluded  by  the  following  curious 
account  of  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  future  by  means  of  a 
ring,  a  species  of  divination  called  Dactyliomancy.  It  is  the 
confession  imder  torture  of  Hilarius  and  Patricius,  accused 
of  conspiring  to  raise  to  the  Empire  a  certain  Gaul,  Theodonis, 
in  the  reign  of  Valens,  a.d.  371. 

"  We  constructed,  illustrious  judges,  this  ill-omened  little 
table  which  you  see  before  you,  out  of  twigs  of  bay  tree, 
under  direful  auspices,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Delphic 
tripod.  And  after  it  had  been  consecrated  according  to  the 
rites  prescribed,  by  the  repetition  of  mystic  vei*ses  over  it, 
and  by  many  and  tedious  ceremonies,  at  last  we  put  it  in 
motion.  Now  the  method  of  using  it  whenever  it  was  con- 
sulted on  mattera  of  secrecv,  was  the  following:: — It  was 
placed  m  the  middle  of  the  house  (which  had  been  previously 
purified  by  burning  Arabian  incense  in  all  parts),  with  a 
round  dish  placed  purely  upon  it,  which  was  composed  of 
various  metals  combined  together :  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
rim  of  this  dish  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were 
skilfully  engraved,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Then 
one  of  us  clothed  in  a  linen  garment,  with  linen  slippers  on 
his  feet,  a  fillet  round  his  head,  and  a  branch  of  a  fruit  tree 
in  his  hand,  stood  over  this  tripod  according  to  the  mystic 
science,  having  first  propitiated  by  the  proper  form  of  in- 
cantation the  deity  that  is  the  author  of  the  knowledge  of 


Sect.  IV.  THE  TOAD-STONE.  4«3 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  mysterious  words  "  Aila 
Kar "  are  either  Sclavonic — a  language  often  appearing  in 
the  oracles  of  Byzantine  date  (see  that  given  by  Procopius  as 
predicting  the  death  of  Mundus  and  liis  son) — or  else  they 
may  contain  the  Greek  numerals  giving  the  date  of  the  event 
foretold.  This  took  place  a.d.  378,  for  Valens  having  been 
wounded  by  an  arrow  in  a  battle  with  the  Goths,  was  carried 
by  his  oflScers  into  a  cottage  near  the  field,  the  door  of  whicli 
the  enemy  not  being  able  to  force  piled  straw  against  the 
building  and  consumed  it,  with  all  who  were  inside. 

This  mode  of  divination  is  now  degraded  to  the  humble 
ofiBce  of  ascertaining  the  time  of  day  :  a  wedding  ring,  or  a 
coin  suspended  from  a  thread  passing  over  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  held  within  a  glass  tumbler,  the  hand  being  sup- 
ported steadily  about  a  foot  above  it,  soon  begins  to  vibrate 
from  the  action  of  the  pulse,  and  the  strokes  against  the  in- 
side of  the  glass  wUl  be  equal  in  number  to  the  nearest  hour, 
whether  past  or  coming.  I  have  myself  tried  this  experi- 
ment, and  often  found  it  to  succeed  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner. 

THE  TOAD-STONE. 

A  notion  prevailed,  both  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to 
a  recent  period,  that 

**  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

Camillo  Leonardo  describes  the  stone  under  the  names  of 
Borax,  Nosa,  and  Crapondinus,  and  as  being  found  in  the 
brain  of  a  toad  newly  killed.  He  says  that  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  white,  which  is  the  best,  and  the  dark  of  a  bluish 
tinge,  with  the  figure  of  an  eye  upon  it :  and  if  swallowed, 
it  is  a  sure  antidote  against  poison,  in  its  passage  through  the 
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Pliny,  however,  says  nothing  of  its  being  found  inside  the 
toad,  nor  does  he  mention  its  medicinal  virtues;  but  the 
name  alone  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  fertile  imagination  of 
the  mediaeval  doctors  to  invent  all  the  other  particulars. 
He  does  indeed  specify  several  gems  as  being  found  inside 
various  animals:  such  as  the  Bronte  in  the  head  of  the 
tortoise,  and  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  extinguishing 
fires  caused  by  lightning ;  the  Cinaedia  in  the  head  of  the 
fish  so-called,  a  transparent  stone,  which  by  its  change  from 
a  clear  to  a  turbid  colour  foreshewed  a  coming  storm  at  sea 
(a  useful  marine  barometer) ;  the  Chelonites  of  a  grass 
green  colour,  and  found  in  a  swallow's  belly,  which  being 
set  in  an  iron  ring  possessed  wonderful  power  in  magic ;  the 
Draconites,  a  brilliant  white  gem,  which  must  be  cut  out  of 
the  head  of  the  serpent  when  alive,  otherwise  it  loses  its 
lustre,  for  which  reason  the  Indians  strewed  the  ground  with 
an  opiate,  in  order  to  catch  the  dragon  asleep  and  so  safely 
extract  the  prize  ;*  the  Hyaenia  existing  within  the  eye  of  the 
hyaena,  and  which  placed  under  the  tongue  conferred  the 
gift  of  prophecy ;  and  lastly,  the  Saurites  procured  from  the 
bowels  of  a  green  lizard,  dissected  by  a  knife  made  of  a 
sharp  reed.  The  Scorpius  and  the  Echites  (Viper-stone)  are 
praised  as  antidotes  by  Orpheus : — 


*  Philost.  III.  8.  "  These  dragons 
are  taken  thus :  having  woven  letters 
of  gold  into  a  scarlet  robe,  they  lay 
it  before  the  den;  but  first  of  all 
magically  infuse  a  soporific  power 
into  these  letters  by  which  the  dragon 
has  his  eyes  overcome,  having  no 
power  to  turn  them  away.  They 
alfio  sing  over  him  many  charms  of 
their  mystic  art,  by  which  he  is 
drawn  forth,  and  putting  his  neck 
out  of  his  den  falls  asleep  upon  the 
letters.     Then   the    Indians  falling 


\i\K>n  him  as  he  lies,  cut  off  his  head 
with  their  axes,  and  make  prize  of 
the  gems  within  it,  for  in  the  heads  of 
these  mountain-dragons  are  secreted 
gems  bright-coloured  to  the  eye  and 
reflecting  all  kinds  of  hues,  of  virtue 
moreover  indescribable  like  the 
famous  ring  of  Oyges.  Often  too 
does  the  dragon  seize  the  Indian, 
axe,  charm,  and  all,  and  escape  with 
him  into  his  den;  all  but  making 
the  mountain  tremble." 

2   H 
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1.  The  'Apistopistus'  of  Macarius  (Canon  L'Heureux), 
with  Appendix  by  Chiflet,  1610;  an  excellent  and  rational 
work  for  so  early  a  period,  treating  exclusively  of  Gnostic 
gems,  with  a  profusion  of  admirably  engraved  plates  of  the 
intagli.  It  contains  everything  that  can  be  discovered  in 
ancient  writers  relative  to  this  mysterious  subject,  and  is 
much  more  intelligible  than  Matter's  *  Histoire  Critique  du 
Gnosticisme,'  which  treats  upon  the  same  class  of  representa- 
tions, although  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  largely  from 
Macarius.  The  plates  of  the  intagli  are  very  correct,  and 
though  so  early  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  kind, 
having  been  drawn  from  the  originals  by  Jacques  Werde,  a 
military  engineer  and  a  clever  draughtsman,  with  a  taste  for 
antique  art. 

2.  Mariette's  *  Pierres  Gravees '  is  a  description  of  the  best 
gems  in  the  French  Collection.  The  Introduction  contains  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information  with  respect  to  gems  and 
the  processes  of  the  glyptic  art,  together  with  a  clear  and 
complete  summary  of  all  that  is  known  about  the  most  emi- 
nent gem-engravers  of  all  countries  who  have  flourished  since 
the  Revival.  Mariette,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  much  practical  acquaintance  with  gems  themselves, 
and  often  makes  many  assertions  that  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated ;  but  in  spite  of  this  defect,  his  book  is  the  best  manual 
that  I  have  met  with.  Another  recommendation  of  the  book 
is  the  great  number  of  plates  of  gems  contained  in  it,  which 
however  are  too  much  in  the  loose  and  flowing  style  of  the 
last  century  (published  1750)  to  give  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  originals. 

3.  Winckelmann's  *  Catalogue  of  Stosch's  Gems '  is  doubtr 
less  the  best  work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  as  far  as  the 
plan  allows ;  for  in  addition  to  a  most  learned  and  interesting 
elucidation  of  the  subjects  of  the  intagli,  he  incidentally  gives 
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11  ;i-:  ^"■-  ni*fcij:c  relatiTe  to  the  science  itself,  so  that  t 
V  i*s.  >  zy.i".  i.  irr  catAl«>srQe«  but  rather  a  series  of  disw 
•lir.i  !!:>  .11  r.*Ttv:^?  reiiiinsr  to  art,  history,  and  antiquiti< 
>  >  c  ::«f  -Tzi^.-tjC  Talne  to  the  collector  of  gems, 
-*.:.-*•.»•:•>.  c  ::>  xaiAining  so  extensive  a  series  of  so 
».» r>^  >"7  ?^':  ijfcTii:^  idsiinrd  into  his  collection  not  mere 
a»!^>.  :•  :«k<.-'f^  ':c:  ajto  modem  ones  of  all  the  celebrai 
::iut:-:  rx.v.-^  13.  -«}>r^r  cftbincts.  to  make  his  list  of  repi 
^•::ari*i:s  it>  .rc::r.'t«  as  jx«able-  Hence  any  nncomDv 
S:^:c?  '•^'  --^y  xv::r  on  a  gem  will  be  likely  to  fii 
fci  :  v.iix.Tiiin  c.  1-  Winokelmann's  description  of  somethii 
i.T;iIt  1^  »xs  izt.x^  ibe  en^lless  varieties  brought  togeth 
:-   >c>or. 

^  \a%v  *C*!l  tbr  PiAmond'  gives  brief  but  very  de 
i!;'!<.'.-'.r  I  .:s>  :r  :1>  t^.\:2<  kinds  cf  precious  stones  in  use 

r\  «."*'»■.':»''  r5:xr>:r.  .rAntiquites'  is  valuable  for  the  nnm 
r.i^ii  iv^Tk^v.-^  ::  ir^-t^  of  antique  rings  in  all  meta 
T^r^  i»viT*:-,>S  ::vrc\>5^n;rJ  by  the  pencil  of  that  enthui 
^aCj*  &::.*:<:  od^  rins^^!^  Bat  the  oamei  and  intagli,  of  whi( 
>,•:  y.>.tft;-r.T>  rjje,y  fUbies.  art>  somewhat  roughly  execute 
joi  >-i>  :'\y^ik:i:os  oc  them  often  erroneous;  but  yet,  fro 
tb:*  irrv*:  'kir>:C>  oc  >ab>eots  described,  they  are  stiU  of  cc 
fSir^ar^e  vAl.?t\  Mainy  of  his  drawings  of  gems  are  of  gw 
ir::cri>5.  as  rt' y<rvs5^*r.:£ni:  stones  still  j»eserved  at  the  time ' 
w^fcs  wrlii::^  .17x''*>'  oq  the  old  plate  and  jewellery  of  i 
saorisiy  of  TTv^yt>4  CAtbtxiiaL 

t\  Lesisinir^s  '  Antiqu^ris^^he  Briefe'  contain  a  series  of  d 
quisitions  on  various  branches  of  the  glyptic  art,  full  of  i 


*  A  Very  un!wtcr.d:r*z  '^Id  -  •>.-  the  best  |of«kr  description  of  »toi 
«hk'r.««i  Kok.  Bin.  icy 's  '  Is^^ful  aiad  xuiMnls  of  any  that  have  ei 
KEOwItri^e,'  jiiTi*  in  it*  ti.rnl  rolunie     cvvrio  in  mv  wav. 
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formation  conveyed  in  a  most  amusing  and  piquant  style,  in 
the  fonn  of  criticisms  on  a  work  on  gems  published  by  an 
unlucky  pretender,  Dr.  Klotz,  whose  ignorance  he  playfidly 
exposes,  displaying  at  the  same  time  his  own  knowledge. 
More  may  be  learnt  from  these  letters,  by  the  student  of 
this  science,  than  from  any  author  I  have  met  with, 
always  excepting  Winckebnann,  who  however  deals  more 
with  the  subjects  of  the  gems,  whilst  Lessing  treats  more 
of  the  technical  portion  of  the  art,  so  that  the  two  com- 
bined form  a  complete  manual  for  the  amateur.  As  might 
be  expected  in  a  German  author,  Lessing  displays  now  and 
then  some  very  odd  crotchets,  apparently  recommended  to 
him  by  their  very  absurdity,  as  for  instance  when  he  de- 
rives the  name  Cameo  from  gemma  onychina,  and  a  few 
similar  flights  of  imagination. 

7.  The  *  Catalogue  des  Artistes  dc  TAntiquit-j,'  by  the 
Count  de  Clarac  (1848),  contains,  in  the  Introduction,  a  very 
good  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  art,  as  well  as  useful  re- 
marks upon  the  mechanical  processes  employed  in  it.  His  list 
of  artists'  names  is  of  great  value,  as  he  gives  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  gems  bearing  their  signatures,  and  specifies 
the  collections  in  which  they  at  present  exist,  thus  supplying 
a  safeguard  against  copies. 

8.  Raspe,  *  Catalogue  des  Impreintes  des  Pierres  Gravces.' 
After  Stosch's  death  in  1757,  Tassie,  a  London  gem-engraver, 
obtained  all  his  sulphur  casts,  and  from  these  made  sets  of  glass 
pastes.  These  are  in  truth  very  poor,  both  in  colour  and  in 
finish,  and  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  real  stones.  The 
total  number  of  antique  and  modern  amounts  to  15,833.  They 
are  catalogued  and  described  by  Kaspe,  whose  remarks  are 
usually  very  sound  and  of  great  utility  to  a  collector ;  and  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter  is  very  convenient  for  reference. 
The   plates  are  however  so  badly  executed  and  incorrect, 
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Inxtruiiients  of  the  ancient  Engravers,  p.  107. 

In  the  earliest  attempta  to  engrave  figures  upon  stones  to  be 
used  as  seals  wo  niaj'  conclude  from  the  cominon  analogy  of  such 
processes  that  the  tools  first  employed  wure  the  splinters  of  flint 
or  Obsidian  of  whieh  all  their  other  cutting  implements  were 
formed,  and  which  eoutinucJ,  long  after  the  use  of  metal  had 
become  geueiul,  to  furnish  ihe  cheaper  and  easily-lost  class  of 
articles,  sucli  as  arrow-heads,  ic.  The  words  of  Herodotus  de- 
scribing those  of  the  Ethiopians  in  Xerxes'  army  are,  "  arrows 
headed  with  a  stone  brought  to  a  point,  the  same  sort  by  means 
of  which  they  engrave  their  seals."  Now,  inasmuch  as  eveiy  art 
known  to  this  barbanms  people  must  have  been  introduced 
among  them  from  their  neighbours  the  Egj-plians,  and  all 
remains  both  small  and  great  in  Ethiopia  plainly  discover  an 
Egyptian  origin,  their  signets,  likewise,  could  hardly  have 
differed  from  those  of  their  instructors  in  all  the  arts,  as  innu- 
merable specimeua  sufficiently  prove.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  all  the  scarabs  so  plentiful  in  Steaschists,  Syenite,  and  other 
soft  stones,  were  worked  out  bj'  means  of  flint-flakes  fashioned 
into  rude  graving  tools  and  mounted  in  handles,  as  the  diamond- 
splinters  subse<iHently  were.  In  addition  to  this  instrument  the 
softness  of  the  stones  worked  upon  would  allow  the  engravings 
to  be  oxecated  by  means  of  a  narrow  bronze  chisel,  which  an 
examination  of  the  cutting  of  the  intaglio  will  often  indicate  as 
the  solo  tool  employed,  the  linos  and  hollows  having  evidently 
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Babylon  the  transition  of  the  discovery  was  rapid,  and  thence, 
through  the  Phenicians,  it  became  diffused  thronghout  Asia 
Minor. 

All  the  operations  hitherto  considered  were  efifected  upon  the 
surface  of  the  intended  signet  by  a  scratching  out  or  filing  into 
the  substance — the  scalptura  of  the  Eoman  writers.  The  exact 
mode  of  applying  the  piece  of  emery  has,  unluckily,  not  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  any  author.  Theophrastus,  in  the  chapter 
just  quoted,  says,  *'And  again,  the  stone  with  which  they 
engrave  signet-stones  is  the  same  as  that  of  which  whetstones 
are  made,  or  similar  to  it,  and  the  best  is  brought  from  Armenia." 
This  very  chapter  (44),  in  which  he  had  given  some  details  as  to 
the  process,  is  unhappily  one  of  the  most  defective  in  his  trea- 
tise ;  but  he  appears  to  express  his  surprise  that  the  material  in 
question  was  capable  of  being  split  up  and  shaped  by  a  steel 
tool  and  yet  could  bite  on  a  gem  that  steel  would  not  touch. 
Pliny  (xxxvi.  10)  has,  "  For  polishing  marble  statues,  and  even 
for  engraving  and  filing  down  gems,  the  Naxium  (emery)  long 
held  the  first  rank :  thus  are  termed  the  whetstones  (cotes)  pro- 
duced in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Afterwards  those  brought  from 
Armenia  bore  away  the  palm."  Again  (chap.  47),  when  enume- 
rating the  whetstones  used  for  steel  tools,  he  mentions  the  Naxian 
as  the  most  in  repute  of  those  used  with  water,  until  afterwards 
surpassed  by  the  Armenian.  Again  (in  xviii.  67,  §  5)  he  speaks 
of  these  water- whetstones  acting  upon  the  scythe-blade  after  the 
manner  of  a  file.  Diosco rides,  writing  in  the  first  century,  says, 
the  "  Smyris  is  a  stone  with  which  gem-engravers  polish  their 
gems."  He  also  speaks  of  *'  the  substance  rubbed  off"  a  Kaxian 
whetstone  from  the  steel  shaipened  against  it"  (v.  165,  167)  ;  all 
showing  the  use  of  a  piece  of  emery  to  sharpen  steel  tools.  All 
these  expressions  demonstrate  that  the  emery — still  the  chief 
export  of  Naxos — was  employed  in  gem-cutting — not  merely  in 
powder,  as  at  present,  applied  to  the  point  of  a  drill — but  in  a 
solid  piece,  shaped  into  a  convenient  form,  and  working  after  the 
manner  of  a  file  upon  the  gem.  Another  reason  this  for  the 
ancient  preference  for  highly  convex  ring-stones,  a  form  to  which 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  file  could  be  much  more  conveniently 
applied  than  to  a  plane  surface.     The  use  of  the  diamond  has 
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in  the  ufie  of  this  implement.  In  the  cylinders,  indeed,  the  per- 
forations are  of  considerable  size  to  admit  the  soft  and  thick  cord 
that  tied  them  round  the  wrist,  but  the  holes  through  the  seals 
are  often  fine  as  a  thread,  and  drilled  with  an  evenness  that  it 
would  puzzle  the  best  German  lapidary  to  equal.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  holes  traversing  the  Etruscan  scarabs,  usually  very 
accurately  and  truly  bored.  As  before  observed,  the  intagli  also 
upon  these  scarabs  are  entirely  sunk  by  means  of  a  blunt  drill 
ending  in  a  hemispherical  point.  The  hollows  made  by  this 
button  sunk  to  various  depths,  and  brought  into  contact  or  over- 
laying each  other,  produce  the  rude  figures  of  men  and  animals 
that  adorn  fully  three -fourths  of  the  scarabs  termed  Etruscan ; 
and  but  rarely  in  this  class  is  the  outline  assisted  by  the  use  of 
the  diamond-point  or  any  such  scratching  instrument. 

As  regards  the  action  of  the  drill,  the  metal  point  does  not 
immediately  come  in  contact  with  the  gem,  but  serves  as  a  ve- 
hicle in  which  the  excessively  hard  particles  of  the  emery  imbed 
themselves,  and  thus  present  a  perpetually  renewed  cutting  sur- 
face to  the  stone  on  which  it  is  brought  to  bear.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  Pliny  in  saying  that  "  some  stones  cannot  be  cut  at 
all  by  steel,  others  only  by  a  blunt  steel  tool  (though  all  can  by 
the  diamond)  ;  in  the  latter,  however,  the  rapid  revolution  of  the 
drill  is  of  the  greatest  efiicacy"  (xxxvi.  76).  The  Phenicians 
learnt  the  art  from  their  Assyrian  masters,  and  soon  diffused  it, 
with  its  processes,  through  all  the  regions  where  they  had 
colonies.  This  nation,  placed  midway  between  the  two  great 
foci  of  civilization,  and  in  constant  communication  with  each, 
lost  no  time  in  adopting  every  discovery  amongst  either  people 
that  recommended  itself  to  their  taste,  and  thus  we  find  them 
adopting  the  form  of  the  scarab  from  the  Egyptians,  but  the 
hard  stones  to  cut  them  in  from  the  Assyrians,  together  with  the 
superior  style  of  intaglio  which  the  newly- discovered  method 
had  enabled  the  latter  to  produce.  Hence  was  communicated 
both  the  form  of  the  signet  and  the  means  of  engraving  it  to  the 
Etruscans,  unless  we  suppose — which  is  more  probable — that 
the  predominant  caste  introduced  these,  with  other  arts,  from 
Asia  Minor  when  they  first  settled  as  colonists  in  Central  Italy. 
These  drill-worked  intagli  must  have  been  finished  oflf  with  the 
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— where  it  encircles  a  king's  head  with  flowing  hair  and  long 
beard — a  portrait  of  the  customary  Arsacid  type — but  the  name 
as  yet  undeciphered.  The  extreme  rarity  of  gems  of  this 
dynasty  has  been  already  noted.  Another  example,  however,  I 
have  lately  discovered  among  the  ITerz  intagli— a  Sard  with 
a  regal  portrait,  but  of  the  rudest  work. 

The  second  form  of  alphabet  is  found  holding  the  inferior 
place  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nakshi-Roustan ;  and  is  exclusively 
adopted  on  the  coinage  of  Sapor  I.  and  his  successors  for  some 
centuries.  This  is  the  character  also  by  far  the  most  common 
upon  the  gems.  Thus  it  is  used  on  the  famous  Devonshire 
Amethyst  of  Sapor  I.,  as  well  as  upon  a  Sard  of  nearly  equal 
size  and  merit,  a  bust  of  Hormisdas,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Boocke. 

The  third  and  latest  form  of  the  Pehlevi  alphabet  is  the  parent 
of  the  old  Syriac,  and  of  its  modification  the  Cuphic.  As  the 
latter  took  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  adopted  by 
the  transcribers  of  the  Koran  at  Cupha  in  Mesopotamia  it  is  a 
natural  inference  that  it  was  the  usual  cursive  writing  of  the  age 
and  country,  and  adopted  by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  who,  up 
to  that  time  had  possessed  no  literature  or  alphabet  of  their  own. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  between  the  letters  used  on  the  coin- 
age of  the  last  Sassanian  kings  and  that  of  the  first  caliphs,  who 
continued  the  old  types  for  some  years  after  the  conquest,  that 
Longperier  reads  the  names  of  Sarparaz,  Pouran,  and  Zemi,  in 
the  very  Fame  legends  explained  by  Thomas  as  giving  those  of 
Omar,  Farkhan,  and  Hani,  in  the  usual  Cuphic  character. 

This  third  alphabet  is  a  modification  of  the  second,  produced 
by  running  the  letters  into  each  other,  after  the  modem  Oriental 
fashion,  and  appears  on  the  coins  of  Chosroes  and  his  successors. 
Gems  with  legends  in  this  letter  are  common  enough ;  and  in  all 
that  have  fallen  in  my  way  I  have  observed  that  the  inscriptions 
round  the  royal  portrait  all  begin  with  the  characters  for  AP, 
usually  read  as  Apad,  or  Afzud,  the  "  Most  High,"  a  title  first 
assumed  on  his  medals  by  Chosroes  T. 

From  the  discoveries  made  in  the  topes  of  Cabul  it  is  ascer- 
tained that,  concurrently  with  the  usual  Sassanian  coinage, 
another  was  issued  in  or  for  the  Indian  provinces  of  their  em- 
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|iix«.  with  its  kgends  in  the  Bactran  Pali  letter,  but  of  this  no 
ti»ce»w  to  mj  knowledge,  have  erer  been  obeerred  upon  the 
teals  bearing  the  heads  of  these  soTereigns. 


Btrifi  p.  as. 

An  antiqne  pK^e  of  this  Taias  is  described  by  Winclcelmann, 
who  w^fts  nnacqnainted  with  the  gem  itself,  then  in  the  Praiin 
CoDectic*n-  One  of  the  rare  instances  this  of  the  preservBtion  of 
^e  original  and  of  its  ancient  copT. 


CMar^,  p.  268. 

I  kaxH^  seen  this  summer  (1860)  a  host  of  Henri  lY.  by  this 
aitist :  a  thzve-qnaiter  &ce  intake  cm  a  large  octagonal  pale 
Sspfihii^.  On  the  section  of  the  shoulder  is  the  usual  signature, 
C  D.  F.  The  likeness  is  admirable,  and  fiill  of  spirit;  the 
•SDecntioii  poiect :  and  the  intaglio  highly  polished  within. 
Taking  into  acocwnt  the  quality  of  the  stone  and  the  ezcellenoe 
of  the  wwk  this  goa  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  finest  of  the 


Irm  Bim^  p.  284. 

Iron  rings  were  long  worn  by  the  Romans — *'  nt  virtutis  bel- 
licie  insigne."  Pliny  (xxxiiL  -f)^  alter  stating  that  the  use  of 
gold  rings  was  first  Iffoo^t  into  Italy  from  Greece,  expresses 
his  surprise  that  the  statue  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  should  be 
represented  without  this  <ffnament^  seeing  that  his  fiither  Dema- 
latus  was  a  Corinthian.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  tra- 
dition be  true  that  Demaratus  was  banished  from  Corinth  by 
Cypselus,  r.c  660,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  finger- 
lings  were  as  yet  imknown  in  that  city.*  For  many  ages,  how- 
ever, not  even  the  Rconan  senators  wore  gold  rings  in  private 


*L^i^  1»M1t  sansts  tJtmX  they  w«re  bo«  used  in  Grecee  before  the  times  of  the 
*^*1»"»««a  War:  but  this  »  nwrelj  t«  support  a  pmndax. 
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life;  they  were  given  by  the  Treasury  to  such  as  were  de- 
spatched as  ambassadors  to  foreign  nations,  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, nor  could  any  others  wear  them  except  those  thus  commis- 
sioned by  the  State ;  and  even  these  only  put  them  on  in  public  ; 
at  home  they  continued  to  wear  their  old  signet-rings  of  iron. 
Even  when  they  rode  in  triumph  they  were  not  permitted  to 
assume  this,  it  would  seem,  exclusive  privilege  of  an  ambassador, 
but,  like  Marius,  had  on  their  finger  a  ring  of  iron,  just  as  the 
attendant  slave.  This  general  never  wore  a  gold  one  until  his 
third  consulship — having  probably  served  the  office  of  ambas- 
sador in  the  mean  time.  As  a  relic  of  ancient  usages  the  bride's 
betrothal-ring,  in  Pliny's  time,  was  of  iron  and  without  a  stone. 
One  such  has  come  under  my  notice,  found  at  Rome.  Its  head 
was  formed  as  two  clasped  hands,  the  whole  strongly  plated 
with  gold,  and  its  antiquity  beyond  suspicion.  The  ancient 
Latin  name  for  a  ring  was  ungulus,  a  diminutive  of  unguis  ; 
perhaps  because  its  bizzel  covers  the  third  joint  of  the  finger  in 
the  same  way  as  the  nail  covers  the  first. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  earliest  gold  rings  are 
invariably  of  thin  and  hollow  metal.  Amongst  the  numerous 
restrictions  laid  upon  the  Flamen  Dialis,  Fabius  Pictor  (quoted 
by  A.  Gellius,  x.  15)  states,  **  item  annulo  uti  nisi  pervio  cas- 
soque  fas  non  est" — he  must  not  wear  a  ring  that  has  not  a 
hollow  shank — cassm  properly  signifying  a  hollow  shell,  like 
that  of  a  rotten  nut. 

The  jewellers  of  the  Cinque-Cento  have  lavished  as  much  taste 
and  labour  upon  the  chasing  and  carving  of  rings  in  steel  and 
bronze  as  upon  those  in  the  precious  metals.  It  may  be  that  the 
very  worthlessness  of  the  material  has  saved  these  from  the 
melting-pot,  to  which  the  changes  of  fashion  have  remorselessly 
consigned  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  those  possessing  any 
intrinsic  value.  Certain  it  is  that  many  in  steel  now  preserved 
surpass  in  originality  of  design  and  elaborate  beauty  of  chasing 
any  similar  gold  ornaments  of  the  same  date.  Exquisite  ex- 
amples of  such,  as  well  as  in  bronze,  met  my  eye  in  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  ancient  rings  of  all  periods  formed  at  Vienna 
and  lately  acquired  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
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which  are  called  Betuli ;  the  long  sort,  according  to  him,  being 
named  the  Ceraunias.  They  make  out  also  a  third  variety, 
excessively  rare,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  Magi,  since  it  is 
only  foimd  in  places  that  have  been  struck  by  lightning  "  (Plin. 
xxxvii.  51).  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  in  the  present  day 
the  popular  German  name  for  the  stone-axes  of  the  Celtic  period 
is  "  donner-keil,"  or  thunderbolt,  which  they  also  believe  are 
only  foimd  in  places  stmck  by  lightning,  and  to  be  a  remedy  for 
all  diseases  in  cattle.  Probably  these  pi-imeval  stone-axes  con- 
tinued long  to  be  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  sacrifices  as  a 
relic  of  ancient  religious  usages.  We  find  that  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  the  contracting  parties  killed  the  victim,  a  pig, 
with  a  flint — **  silico  percussit."  From  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  animal  operated  upon,  this 
** flint"  could  not  have  been  a  mere  stone,  casually  picked  up, 
but  must  have  been  sharpened  and  fitted  to  a  handle,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  dealing  at  once  a  mortal  blow.  Hence  the  saying, 
**  Inter  sacrum  et  silicem  stare" — to  bo  in  harm's  way — i.  e, 
standing  between  the  victim  and  the  descending  weapon  of 
flint. 


Magic  Sigils,  p.  444. 

Thetel  Rabanus  says  that  *'  the  sigil  of  a  man  with  a  bundle  of 
herbs  on  his  neck,  if  found  on  a  Jasper,  gives  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing diseases  and  stops  the  flow  of  blood  from  any  part. 
This  stone  Galen  is  said  always  to  have  carried  about  with  him.'* 

Among  the  sigils  of  Solomon  we  find,  *'  Head,  with  neck,  cut 
on  green  Jasper,  set  in  a  brass  or  iron  ring,  engraved  with  the 
letters  B.  B.  P.  P.  N.  E.  N.  A.  Wear  this  and  thou  shalt  in  no 
wise  perish,  but  be  preserved  from  many  diseases,  especially 
ague  and  dropsy.  It  likewise  gives  good  luck  in  fowling.  Thou 
shalt  also  be  reasonable  and  amiable  in  all  things ;  in  battle  and 
in  lawsuits  thou  shalt  be  victor.  It  helps  women  in  conceiving 
and  in  childbirth ;  it  gives  peace  and  concord  and  many  good 
things  to  the   wearer,  but  ho  must  do  so  in  all  justice   and 

honesty." 
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number  (528)  in  a  single  morning:  finst  premising  that  my 
judgments  upon  them  are  subject  to  the  drawback  and  the 
amount  of  unavoidable  inaccuracy  arising  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  to  examine  gems  that  could  not  be  held  against  the 
light,  nor  yet  were  accompanied  by  castas,  the  only  compensation 
possible  for  such  a  disadvantage. 

To  commence  with  those  inscribed  with  names  (supposed  of 
artists),  in  wliich  the  cabinet  is  singularly  rich :  the  actual 
inspection  here  of  several  quoted  in  Clai-ac^s  list  has  enabled 
me  to  rectify  liis  notices,  copied  as  they  were  from  various 
authorities  at  second-hand. 

No.  1.  Theseus  standing,  regarding  his  father's  sword;  a 
glorious  intaglio  on  a  large  red  Sard  ;  has  the  name  kascae 
divided  on  each  side  of  the  figm*e,  in  the  huge  bold  lettering 
used  on  the  bronze  coinage  of  the  last  times  of  the  Republic  and 
of  the  early  Caesars ;  and  most  decidedly  denoting  the  owner's 
name,  perhaps  the  **  envious  Casca"  himself,  for  the  work  is 
that  of  his  times — the  mature  Greek  style  just  entering  upon  its 
Roman  phase. 

No.  27.  The  M.  Aurelius,  ascribed  to  the  artist  iEpolian, 
shows  by  the  magnitude  of  the  lettering  of  the  name,  as  well  as 
by  its  Latin  form,  that  it  merely  designates  the  owner ;  doubt- 
less some  oflScial  of  that  prince,  for  imperial  portraits,  accompa- 
nied by  private  names,  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  waiTant  the 
conclusion  that  such  an  adjunct  does  not  necessarily  denote  the 
engraver ;  which  theory  alone  must  have  been  the  grounds  for 
enrolling  iEpolianus  in  tlie  list  of  ancient  Roman  artists. 

No.  23.  The  Achilles  Citharoedus  of  Pamphilus  is  an  antique 
ruby  paste,  a  cast  from  an  intaglio  of  considerable  size,  worked 
out  in  a  style  manifesting  much  of  the  Greoo-ltalian  feeling ; 
ihe  same  delicate  touch,  careful  detail,  and  flat  relief,  marking 
the  entire  composition :  diflfering  greatly  from  the  purely  Roman 
manner  of  the  Cupid  and  Psyche,  ascribed  to  the  same  engraver, 
among  the  British  Museum  gems.  There  is,  however,  a  won- 
derful resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  the  signature  upon 
both— the  characters  in  each  equally  minute  and  elegant. 

No.  32.    The  **  Diomede  Master  of  the  Palladium,*'  by  Gneausi 
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No.  1 4.  ALso  a  glorious  group,  on  red  Sard,  Scylla  destroying 
a  Mariner,  but  of  the  Lest  Eoman  style. 

No.  6.  This  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
picture-like  compositions  never  do  occur  on  antique  intagli ;  for  it 
gives  a  group  of  no  fewer  tlian  six  persons,  backed  by  the  facade 
of  a  temple :  a  veiled  and  seated  female,  attended  by  a  maid  and 
boy,  listening  to  an  aged  man  and  a  warrior ;  the  design  closed 
l>y  a  youth  holding  a  cornucopia.  The  work,  as  well  as  stone 
(a  fine  and  largo  Sard)  have  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 
This  gem  meiits  particular  attention,  both  for  the  rarity  of  the 
subject,  and  as  an  admirable  example  of  Imperial  Iloman  art. 

No.  28.  A  seated  Victoiy  chained  and  struggling  to  rise,  her 
hands  bound  behind  her  back,  is  remarkable  for  the  truth  of  the 
action,  and  the  vigour  imd  depth  of  the  engraving.  A  largo, 
brown  Sard. 

The  foregoing  were  selected  almost  at  random  from  the  class 
of  Mythological  subjects :  but  to  pass  on  to  the  other  divisions, 
we  find  the  series  of  imperial  portraits  to  include  some  imri- 
valled  examples.  Here,  as  in  many  of  those  above  quoted,  the 
dimensions  of  the  gems  are  especially  noteworthy,  considering 
the  small  size  of  the  mere  signet  stones  to  which  truly  antique 
works  are  generally  confined.  These,  therefore,  fix)m  their 
importance,  must  have  served  some  special  object,  and  have 
commanded  for  their  execution  the  utmost  artistic  powers  of  the 
age  that  produced  them. 

The  list  may  be  headed  with  (52),  Head  of  Augustus,  treated 
in  the  Greek  manner,  in  flat  relief,  upon  a  splendid  red  Sard. 
Of  great  meiit,  also,  is  the  rarely-seen  portrait  of  his  successor, 
but  taken  when  still  a  young  man,  on  brown  Sard,  of  very  large 
size  (19G).  Two  heads  confronted,  the  youthful  Caligula  and 
his  Mother  (38),  on  the  same  kind  of  gem  as  the  last,  is  also  full 
of  life  and  expression.  A  smaller  head  of  this  prince,  from  the 
very  peculiar  treatment  of  the  hair  (expressed  by  semi-circles), 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  same  hand  as  the  head  (of  him  as 
Mercury)  in  Stosch*s  Collection,  and  that  figured  at  page  176. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
Bacchante  (30)  appears   identical  in  style  and  execution  with 
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in  this  department,  we  may  notice  a  bust  of  Commodus  (488)  : 
a  good  portrait,  though  already  displaying  the  stiff  manner  of 
the  decline  ;  but  the  Onyx,  of  extraordinary  quality,  its  strata 
rendering  the  hair  in  brown,  the  flesh  in  a  pearly  white,  and 
the  field  transparent;  the  whole  enclosed  in  the  usual  reserved 
rim.  A  Vintage-scene  :  a  satyr  lifting  a  nymph  on  his  shoulders 
to  gather  the  grapes,  is  well  drawn,  and  singular  as  being  cut 
in  relief  upon  the  Peridot,  probably  an  imiquo  example.  Another 
rarity  is  an  antique  gold  ring  of  elegant  form,  set  with  a  minute 
cameo,  a  seated  Cupid;  to  bo  added  to  the  scarce  instances 
already  quoted  of  such  works  actually  found  employed  in  ancient 
jewellery. 

Worthy  also  of  special  notice  are  the  works  of  the  Renaissance 
here  exhibited  :  some  for  beauty,  otliers  for  their  historic  in- 
terest. Of  these,  the  earliest  and  most  important  is  a  large 
oval  crystal,  about  4  inches  wide  (390),  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Giovanni  del  Castel  Bolognese  ;  the  subject — a  lion  hunt — 
consisting  of  many  figures ;  in  the  background,  a  triumphal  arch. 
The  intaglio  is  shallow,  of  the  highest  finish  and  internal  polish ; 
the  drawing  stiff  from  its  very  correctness;  and  the  whole  a  master- 
piece of  that  early  period,  and  the  most  characteristic  example  of 
the  school  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  (483),  also  a  Crystal  of  the  same  date  and  of  considerable 
size,  a  Venus  and  Cupid,  but  the  drawing  more  free  than  in  the 
preceding ;  and  though  uninscribed  with  any  name,  probably 
due  to  Valerie  Belli,  being  altogether  in  his  style.  All  lovers 
of  works  that  stand  as  it  were  authenticated  landmarks  in  ihe 
history  of  art,  will  view  with  the  same  interest  as  I  did  (on  its 
unexpected  discovery  amongst  these  treasures),  the  very  me- 
dallion of  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  a  gold  chasing  applique  to  an 
oval  field  of  Lapis -lazuli,  made  for  one  of  his  patrons  by  Cellini 
himself,  and  respecting  the  process  of  executing  which  he  gives 
full  details  in  his  *  Orifeceria.' 

A  magnificent  cameo  of  his  age  is  the  Judgment  of  Paris 
(368),  on  an  immense  single-coloured  Onyx ;  the  grouping  of  the 
three  principal  figures  is  admirable,  and  extraordinary  skill  is 
manifested  in  the  one  detached,  the  Juno  unrobing  heraelf,  her 
back  being  turned  to  the  spectator. 
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Host,  origin  of  tlio,  JS9. 
Hoiises,  Planetaty,  US.  *79- 
iluiiKuiy,  crown  c)f.  joij. 
Hywiiitli,  flellr^lo-ly«,  50. 


Hjacintliina,  197. 
'   Hyacintliud.  44,  {99. 

Hyiimulis.  xriii. 
I  Mydrinufl,4i7. 
'   Hydropliane,  457. 

■   Hysiiia,  Hyieneia,  4 
i   HyUumiia. 


'   Tatnbticbna,  to  Porphyriua,  J46. 
,   Ino,  ji4,  369. 

I    Iiios,  356, 

larehns.  riuga  of,  ijn. 

lldabautli,  ;4>{. 
I   JmpL-riB]  [lortraiU.  [61,  J07. 
I    Indian  gems,  149, 

Ink,  purple,  397. 

InnoecntiUH,  Pope,  314. 
I  IiiBcription.  Camei.  195. 
I   Instruments,  BcgiBving,  107. 

Jntagli,  antique,  1 10. 

,  ancient  price  uf,  jio, 

-,  magical,  443. 

Invisible,  to  tieconie,  444. 

Ionia,  Ruby,  5 ;, 

IpjKilito,  Cardinal,  i6j. 

Iron  rings,  184,  478. 

Isie,  ;4Q. 

laniciiius,  410. 

Ivory  rings,  179. 
,    lynx.  45  J- 
I   Izixl  Aniuigher,  347. 


Jiicintli,  11. 
I  Jucopo  da  Trozzo,  JOj. 

— ,'to'rtoiBein,iso. 
,    Jiiniid-purtrait.  ji?. 
j    Jfl.iiUT*.  1'..  344,  ;f,(, 
I   Jaipur,  or  Cuiipar.  Tildcblor,  Uiillazjir, 
370. 


J.TU 


1.  Ntw. 


■lesiu,  Name  of,  }{j. 
Jet,  9K,  4QI. 
Jcwh' wedding-ring,  ij;. 
Jowa'  stones,  j  70. 

Jo9e|iliin<\  Eniiiresf,  zzi. 
;  Jaba.  Kiiij;,  hji. 
'  Judulissiyiirt,  i;i. 


WUTilBY. 

FHILIP. 

Hilitar;  lingt,  i8i,  igi. 

Opthalmins,  414- 

HUlin.  470. 

Orai.  348. 

MiuiTva,  J77. 

Oralory  of  crystal.  364. 

Mimroni.  366. 

Oriental  aiEnet8,isJ. 

MitbruB,  1 18.  JjB,  j6i. 

Oritts,  413- 

,  cave  cf,  }6o. 

Onniml,  Gnostic.  451- 

53iS£1-.:"- 

Oriiliaiimi,  66. 
Otjihciif..  uii  gems.  J89. 

,  Agate,  19. 

Moeul,  ring  of,  J 10. 
Moroo]nt.-B.    5 

,  Coral,  43  J. 

.Lipanea,  4io. 

Oa(.-Llli.]i.itEKmiiT,.l,  16. 

HoDiB,  iron  cnmn  of,  iS. 

Oairia  in  Bubv.  191. 

Morelti,  i«3 

Oetia.  temple  of  Castor  anil  Poll 

Mono,  J).  iBj. 

Hi- 

Mosaic,  Kgyption,  ^^. 

Ostracias.  loS. 

Mnrrluna.8/. 

Ovidian  subjects.  i6s- 

MjriogeneseB  Signoniin.  ijK 

MyrierieB.  MiUmic,  159. 

P. 

PacoruB.  147. 

S. 

PieanitcB.  409. 

PnclcroB,  66. 

Nanni  di  Progpero,  165. 

riilliis,  l>i.i>,lman,  188. 

PalluJius,  313. 

Nij;«m44. 

Pampliilna.  13),  J40. 

NutaUs.  :C>7. 

Paufteus.    J  5. 

NatJTitj  i-CKomc.  HJ' 

Piinllicros,  414. 

Hatler.itvui,.  J16. 

l-apal  ringB,  396, 

PannfnoB  ring.  iSi. 

Noiian  stoiif ,  107,471. 

Tartliiad  Iting,  I4'i,44tl- 

alphabet.  47''. 

PaBitek*.  liii. 

Nt'mcBix,  177. 

PnatGB,  a[ili(im>.  7;,  194. 

Nero.  Emerald  of,  34. 

. ,  inab-ii^tB  for,  Bl. 

,  portraits,  171,  19),  I94- 

Palroc  lis,  101. 

Nico.  Bor^rca.  45 J- 

Panl  1  ,  ring  of.  »99. 

Nicoereou,  jo3. 

Paul  in.  50. 

Nicolo,  11.431. 

Paul  v.,  portrait,  368. 

Nicolai  de  Cuaa,  40. 

Pazalias.  uj. 

Niger,  aatrological  coio.  3J7. 

Peblevi  character,  141. 

Niphne,  Corai,  BromiuH,  j6i. 

Peireac,  157. 

Noel,  Emmanuol,  }oi. 

PtpinB  aienut.  ji;. 
Perfuru ted  Onyx,  fOl. 

Periapto,  349, 

0. 

Peridot.  5  7. 

ObBoeneMljecto.174. 

Peraeu*  of  CoUini,  XV, 

obgiaiBn.  64,19'. 

Peraian  gema,  iji.  i45' 

OfnliBta  itampa.  J71. 

Peter.  St.,  crjatala  of.  J6j. 

Odeicololii  cameo,  19}. 

Pescio.  Maria  .la,  PS- 

Offlciol  rings,  ly). 

Okitokius.  43J. 

PrfrOB.  3  2!. 

Ompbai.  J. 

Fbenician  legend,  140. 

On^,  »M. 

Philanon,  ])). 

Onyi.  a,  J97. 

Philinnion.  386. 

Opil,  6s.  411.  4SB. 

PhiJipaBgnet.J3i. 

O^toC  4i6. 

Philip  II,  69. 
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SAROON. 

Sargon,  472. 

StO&ttvnian  seals,  138,  141. 

,  latest  character,  476. 

Saufeiua,  signet  of,  418. 
Saurites,  4^)5. 
Scarabs,  113,  121. 

,  how  set,  122. 

Schwjiiger,  267. 

Scipio  ^milianiis,  duel  of,  318. 

Africanus,  gems  of,  1 2 . 

Scymnus,  225. 
8eaton,  273. 
Selenites,  405. 
Seleucus,  225. 
Semes  Eilara,  344. 
Seiinacherib,  signet  of,  137. 
Serapis,  colossus  of,  33. 
Serapis,  302,  340. 
Serena,  311. 
Severo  da  Ravenna,  262. 
Shell-camei,  191. 
Siderites,  48. 
Signets,  famous,  316. 
Signonim  decreta,  334, 
Siiice  percussit,  480. 
Silver  rings,  2B9 

Sassanian  coin,  14?.. 

Siriam,  not  Syrian,  Gurnet,  21. 
Smarugdus,  33. 

,  obelisks  of,  36. 

Smart,  273. 

Smir,  Smyris,  149,  474. 

Socrates,  portraits  of,  254. 

,  artist,  225. 

and  Silenus,  Iviii. 

Solinus,  47,  389. 

Solders  for  gold,  279. 

Solomon,  481. 

Solon,  22$. 

SomnuH,  Ixiv. 

Sonnica,  308. 

Sosthenes,  Sosicles,  225. 

Sostratus,  226. 

Sources  of  ancient  gems,  i . 

Speckst^^iu,  182. 

Speculum  Lapidum,  454- 

Sphinx  of  Augustus,  319. 

Splirugides,  19. 

Sporus,  rhig  of,  323. 

Steaschist,  Steatite,  H3. 

Stimmius  Amato,  291. 

Stobflp,  mines  at,  37. 

Stone  rings,  176. 

Stoscli,  231,  467. 

Strozzi  Collection,  260. 

Strawberr>'-hill  gems,  317. 

Styles,  Greek  and  Roman,  (72. 

Stymphalian  birtl,  3  jo. 

Sun  amd  moon,  names  of,  418. 

Surface,  false,  of  gems,  104. 


TBYPHON. 

Swallow,  444. 

Sybaris,  coin  ofi  119. 

Sylla,  signet  of,  318. 
i  Symbolum,  82. 
i   S3rmplegmata,  327. 
I   Syria  Dea,  26. 


T. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  357. 
Table  of  Solomon,  33. 
TabulaB  lusoriffi,  318. 
Tagliacarne,  262. 
Talisman,  363,  434. 
Talismanic  rings,  370. 
Tallow-drop  cutting,  99. 
Tanos,  15. 
Taras,  39. 
Tassio's  Gems,  469. 
Tavema,  267. 
Tavernier,  27. 
Tecolite,  ^1^. 

Templars,  gnosticism  of,  351. 
Terebinthizusa,  19. 
Terebra,  107. 
Terra-cotta,  sepals  in,  81. 
TertuUian,  360. 
Tests  of  antiquity,  10  r. 
Teucer,  363. 

Tharros,  gems  from,  123. 
Theodosius,  jewels  of,  307. 
Theophrastus,  3,  36. 
Thetel  Rabanus,  481. 
Thoth,  Priapean,  343. 
0f>iX778coTa  aippayiiia^  124. 
Thunderbolt,  406. 
Thynica  lima,  1 14. 
Thyosus,  227. 
Tiara,  144. 
Tiberius,  183,  252. 

and  Drusus,  25 1. 

Titus,  muiute  portniit,  r  7 1 . 

Toadstone,  463. 

Topaz,  56,  399. 

Tortorino,  267. 

Tortoise  in  jade,  150. 

Tortures,  Mithraic,  3  s 9- 

Tourmaline,  62. 

Townley  Collection,  239,  245. 

Tragic  subjects,  161. 

Tribune's  ring,  282. 

Tricoloured  Agate,  168. 

Trimalchio,  179. 

Trinity,  representation  of,  301. 

Trini^  College  Library,  290. 

Trines,  333»  437- 

Triune  deity,  358. 

Troyes,  cathctlral,  gems  of,  303. 

Tryphon,  38,  233. 
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Life,    Letters,   and    Journals.      By   TaoiUfl   Mooai. 

PfopU's  Edition.    Portraits.  Royal  8vo.  9s,  } 

i 


Poetical  Works.    Library  Edition,    Portnit.    6  Vols. 

8vo.46«.  i 

Poetical  Worics.    Cabitiet  Ediiion.    Plates.    10  Vols.  I 

Fcap.  Svo.    30«.  I 

Poetical  Works.  People*s  Edition.  Plates.  Royal  8vo.  9*.  ] 

■  Poetical  Works.    Handbook  Ediiion,    Portrait.    Crown  ! 


I  8vo.    6s.  I 


1 


Crown  4lo.    21«. 

~  Childe  Harold.    Illustrated  with  30  YigneUes.    Crown 

8vo.    10«.  6d.  I 

Childe  Harold.    Pocket  Edition.    16mo.    %».M. 

Childe  Harold.  16mo.  1$.  With  Portrait  and  Yignettes.  ( 

ChUde  Harold.   16mo.  Qd.  With  Portrait.  \ 

Dramas.    2  Yols.    24mo.    5«. 

—  Tales  and  Poems.    24mo.    2b.  OciL  i 
Miscellaneous.    2  Yols.    24mo.    5«. 

—  Don  Juan  and  Beppo.    2  Yols.    24mo.    5«. 
Beauties.  Poetry  and  Prose.    Portrait,  Fcap.8ro.  8«.6ef. 


CUNNINGHAM'S  (Allan)  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie.  With  liis 
Journals  and  Critical  Remark!  on  Works  of  Art.  Portrait.  8  Vols. 
8yo.    42s, 

• Poems  and  Songs.     Now  first  collected  and 

arranged,  with  Biographical  Notice.    24mo.    2«.  6d, 

(Capt.  J.  D.)  History  of    the  Sikhs.     From 

the  Origin  of  tlie  Nation  to  the  Battle  of  the  SutlcJ.    Second  Editum, 
Maps.    8vo.    15«. 

(Peter)  London — Past  and  Present.    A  Hand- 


book to  the  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  Churches,  Works  of  Art,  Public 
;  Buildings,  and  Places  connected  witJi  interesting  and  historical  aaso- 

I  ciations.    Second  Edition.    PostSvo.    16«. 

Modem    London.      A   complete  Guide   for 

;  Visitors  to  the  Metropolis.    Map.    16mo.    bs. 

Westminster  Abbey.      Its  Art,  Architecture, 

j  and  AssocUtions.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.Svo.    U. 

Works    of   Oliver   Goldsmith.      Edited  with 


Notes.    Vignettes.    4  toIs.    8vo.    30«.    (Murray's  British  Classics.) 

Lives  of  Eminent  English  Poets.    By  Samuel 


JoHNSOK,  LL.D.    Edited  with  Notes.    8  vols.  8vo.  22«.6<i.  (Murray's 
British  Classics.) 

CliOKER'S     (J.   W.)     Progressive     Geography    for    Children. 

I\fthEdUion.    18mo.    U.6d. 

Stories  for   Children,  Selected  from  the  History   of 

England.    Fifteenth  Edition.    Woodcuts.    16mo.    2t.6d, 

Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson.    Including  the  Tour  to  the 


Hebrides.    FeopW*  Edition.    Portraits.    Rojal  8to.    10«. 

Lord  Hervbt's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 


Second,  from  his  Accession  to  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline.     Edited 
with  Notes.    Second  Edition.    Portrait.    2  Vols.    8ro.  21s. 

• Essays  on  the  Early  Period  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review.    Svo.    16«. 

—  Historical  Essay  on  the  Guillotine.    Pcap.  8vo.    Is. 

CROMWELL   (Oliver)  and  John  Bunyan.    By  Robert  Southet. 

PostSvo.   2a. 6d. 

CROWE'S  (J.  A.)  Notices  of  the  Early  Flemish  Painters;  their 

Lives  and  Works.    Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.     12«. 

CURETON  (Rev.  W.)  Remains  of  a  very  Ancient  Recension  of 
the  Four  Gospels  In  Syriac,  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe.  Discovered, 
Edited,  and  Translated.    4to.    24«. 

DARWIN'S  (Charles)  Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural 
History  and  Geology  of  the  Countries  visited  during  a  Voyage  round  the 
World.    Tenth  Thousand.    Post  Svo.    9s, 

'      -    Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural   Selection ; 

or,  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.    Fi/ih 
Thousand.    Poet  Svo.    lis, 

DAVIS'S  (Sir  J.  F.)  China :  A  General  Description  of  that  Empire 
and  ito  Inhabitants,  down  to  1S67.  Neto  Edition,  Woodcnto.  2  Vols. 
PostSvo.    14«. 

DAVY'S  (Sir  Humphry)  Consolations  in  Travel;  or.  Last  Days 

of  a  Philosopher.    F{/th  Edition.    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  Svo.    6s. 

Salmonia ;  or,  Days  of  Ply  Fishing.   With  some  Account 

of  the  Habits  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  genus  Salmo.    Fourth  Edition, 
Woodcuts.    Fcap.  Svo.    B$. 
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ELLIS  (Rky.  W.)  Yisits  to  Madagascar,  including  a  Journey  to 
the  Capital,  with  notices  of  Nataral  Hiittorj,  and  Present  CiTillsatiuu 
of  the  People.     Fiflh  ThouMCMd.     Map  and  Woodcats.    gro.    1ft*. 

(Mrs.)    Education  of    Character,    with  Hints  on    Moral 

Training.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d, 

ELLESMERE'S    (Lokd)    Two    Sieges    of  Yiennaby  the  Ti^rkB. 

Translated  trnm  the  German.    Post  8vo.    2t.  6d, 

—  Second    Campaig^n  of  Badetzky  in   Piedmmit* 

The  Defence  of  Temcswar  and  the  Camp  of  the  Ban.    From  the  Oerman. 
PoBtSvo.    6*,6d. 

Campaign  of  1812  in  Ruesta,  ftwm  the  GenDin 

ofGeneral  Carl  Von  Claosewitz.    Map.    8to.    10t.9d. 

—  Pilgrimage,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  4to.  24#. 

Essays  on  History,  Biography,  Geography,  and 


the  14th  year  of  Qneen  YlotorU's  Beign.    By  Mas.  MancBAM.    llSth 
Edition.    Woodcats.    13ma    ft*. 

Social,  Political,  and  Industrial,  in  the  19th  Centoiy. 


Bj  W.  JoHJrsTOir.    2  Yols.   PostSvo.    18f. 

and  France  under  the  House  of  Lancarter.    With  an 


Introductory  Yiew  of  the  Early  Reformation.  Stetmd  Editiam,  Bro.   16s. 

ENGLISHWOMAN  IN   AMERICA.     Second  Thousand.     Post 

8vo.    10«.  6d. 

RUSSIA.    Fifth  Thousand,    Woodcuts. 


I 


Engineering.    8to.    12«.  > 

ELPHINSTONE^S    (Hon.   Mountstuart)   History  of  India— the 

Hindoo  and  Mabomedan  Periods.     Fourth  SHiim.    With  an  Index.  | 

Map.    8ro.    18f.  : 

ENGLAND  (History  ov)  from  the  Peace  of  Utreefat  to  the  Peace  ! 

of  Versailles,  1718-8S.    By  Loao  Mabov.    Library  BHUmi,  7  YolS.  { 
8vo.   88*. 

Popular  Edition,  7  Yols.    Post  8vo.    35c  ; 

From  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans,  down  to 


Post  8ro.    10«.  ed. 

SOTHEN  ;   or,  Traces  of  Travel  brought  Home  from  the  Eaat. 

A  A'«io  Edition.     Poet  8to.    7».  6d. 

ERSEIKE'S  (Admiral)  Journal  of  a  Cruise  among  the  Islands 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  including  the  Fejeee,  and  others  inhabited  by 
the  Polynesian  Negro  Races.    Plates.    8to.    16«. 

ESKIMAUX  and  English  Yocabulary,  for  Travellers  in  the  Arctic 

Regions.    16mo.    Sx .  6d. 

ESSAYS  FROM  "THE   TIMES."    Being  a  Selection  f^om  the 

IjITxrabt   Papkrs  which  have  appeared  in   that  JournaL      Seventh  j 

ThoMond.    2  vols.    Foap.  8vo.    Ba. 

EXETER'S  (Bishop  ov)  Letters  to  the  late  Charles  Butler,  on  the  i 

Theological  parts  of  his  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch ;  with  | 

Remarks  on  certain  Works  of  Dr.  Milner  and  Dr.  Lingard,  and  on  soma 
parts  of  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle.    Seeond  Editien.    8to.    Ids. 

FAIRY  RING ;  A  Collection  of  Taxjes  and  Stories.  Prom  the 
German.  By  J.  E.  Tatlob.  Illustrated  by  BiCHAao  Dotlx.  Second 
Edition.    Fcap.  8to. 

FALENER'S  (Frbd.)  Muck  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Farmers.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Yalue  of  Manures.  Steond  Edition,  Fcap. 
8yo.    6«. 

FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK.  A  Collection  of  a  Thousand  Yaluable 
and  Usei'ul  Receipts.    Fcap.  8vo.    6«.  6d, 
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FRANCE  (History  of).  From  the  Conquest  bj  the  Oauli  to  the 
Death  of  Louis  Philippe.  By  Mrs.  Mabkuam.  bSth  2%ousa$td,  Wood- 
cuU.    12mo.    6$, 

FRENCH  (Tbb)  in  Algiers ;  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion^ 

and  the  Prisoners  of  Abd-el-Kadir.    Translated  by  Lady  Durr  QomDOV. 
Post  8vo.    28.6d. 

QALTON'S   (Francis)  Art  of  Travel ;  or,  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and 

ContrivHnceH   arailable  in  Wild  Countries.     Third  EdUioa,    Wood- 
cuts.   Post  8to.    7«.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  (Thk)  Journal.  Published  by  the  Boyil  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London.   8vo. 

GERMANY  (Histort  of).    From  the  Inyasion  by  Marius,  to  the 

present  time.  On  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Mabkham.  Fifteenth  Thousand,  Wood- 
cuts.  12nio.    6s. 

GIBBON'S  (Edward)   History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman   Empire.    A  New  Edition.    Preceded    by    his  Autobiography. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.    Maps.    8  Vols.    8vo.    60«. 

For  Students ;  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Decline  and 

Fall,  incorporating  tlie  Researches  of  Recent  Commentators.    By  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith.   Sixth  Thousand.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    It,  6d. 

GIFFARD'S  (Edward)  Deeds  of  Naval  Daring ;   or,  Anecdotes  of 

the  British  Navy.    8  Vols.    Fcap.  8ro.    be. 
GISBORNE'S  (Thomas)  Essays  on  Agriculture.     Third  Edition, 

Post  Bvo. 

GLADSTONE'S  (W.  E.)  Prayers  arranged  from  the  Liturgy  for 

Family  Use.    Second  Edition.    12mo.    2s.6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliver)  Works.  A  New  Edition.  Printed  from 
the  last  editions  revised  by  tlie  Author.  Edited  by  Pctkb  CuKxura- 
B AM.  Vignettes.    4Vols.8vo.    30«.    (Murray's  British  Classics.) 

GLEIG'S  (Rbv.  G.  It)  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washing- 
ton and  New  Orleans.    Post  8vo.    2t.  6d, 

Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.    Compiled  from  Public 

and  Authentic  Sources.    Post  8yo.    5s. 

Narrative  of  Sir  Robert  Sale's  Brigade  in  Afghanistan, 

with  an  Account  of  the  Seizure  and  Defence  of  Jellalabad.  Post  Svo.  2$,  fkU 

Life  of  Robert  Lord  Clive.    Post  Svo.    5s. 

Life  and  Letters  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Munro.    Post 


8vo.    6«. 

GORDON'S  (Sir  Alkx.  Du??)  Sketches  of  German  Life,  and  Scenes 

firom  the  War  of  Liberation.    From  the  German.    Post  Svo.    6$. 

(Lady    Doff)  Amber- Witch :    the  most  interesting 

Trial  for  Witchcraft  ever  known.    From  the  German.  Post  8to.  it.  6d, 

French    in  Algiers.     1.  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign 

Legion.     2.   The   Prisoners   of    Abd-el-Kadir.     From    the  French 
Post  Svo.    2t.  6d. 

Remarkable  German  Crimes  and   Trials.    From  the 


German.    Svo.    124. 

GOUQER'S  (Henry)  Personal  Narrative  of  Two  Years*  Imprison- 
ment in  Burmah,  1824-26.    Woodcuts.    Post  Svo. 

GRANT'S  (Asahbl)    Nestorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes ;   containing 

Evidence  of  their  Identity,  their  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies  ; 
with  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Ancient  Assyria.  Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia ; 
and  lUuitrations  of  Scripture  Prophecy.   Third  EdUUm.  Fcap  Svo.    6t 
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HANDBOOK— TRAVEL-TALK.    In  Eaglwh,  GemMiii,  Pr«ich, 

and  Italian.    18mo.   3*.*6d. 

NORTH   6ERMAKT,   Hollavd,    Bblqiux,    and 


the  Rhine  to  Switserland.    Map.    PostSvo.   10«. 

SOUTH   QERMANT,  Bararia,  Austria,  Salzberg, 


the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  the  Tjrolf  and  the  Danube,  from  Uba 
to  the  Black  Sea.    Map.    Poet  6to.   lOt. 

PAINTING.     The  Gennan,  Flemiah,  and  Dutch 

S.-IioaIs.    Bafled  on  KnoLBB.    Edited  by  Db.  Waaobv.    Woodcuts. 
2  Vul8.    PoMt  8vo.    2is. 

SWITZERLAND,   Alps  of   Saroy,  and   Piedmont 

Maps.    Post  8to.    9*. 

FRANCE,  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French  Alps, 


thf.  Rivera  I»ire,  Seine,  Rhone,  and  Oaroniie,  Dauphin^,  Prorenee,  and 
the  Pyrenees.    Maps.    Post  Sro.    lOf . 

PARIS  AND  ITS  Ehvirohs.    Hap.  Post  8to:  {Nearly 

litady. ) 

SPAIN,    Andalusia,    Ronda,     Granada,   Valencia, 


Catalonia,  GalHcia,  Arragon,  and  Navarre.  Maps.  2  Vols.  PoatSro.  80«. 

PORTUGAL,  Lisbon,  &c     Map.     Post  8to.     9*. 

NORTH    ITALY,  Sardinia,   Genoa,   the  Riviera, 

Venice,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany.    Map.    Post  8vo.     12«. 

CENTRAL    ITALY,  Florbnoi,  South    Tuscany 

Hiid  the  Papal  Statbs.    Map.    Post  8to. 

—  ROME  AND  ITS  Entibonb.    Map.    Post  Svo.    95. 
SOUTH  ITALY,    Naples,  Pompeii,  Hercnkneum, 

Vesuvius,  Ac.    Map.    Post  Svo.    lOi. 

—  SICILY.    Map.    Post  8to.    (In  the  Presa,) 

—  PAINTING.  The  Italian  Sohools.  From  the  German 
of  KroLRB.  Edited  by  Sir  Chablbs  Easti^akb,  B.A.  Woodcuts. 
2  VoU.  Post  Svo.  30*. 

EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTERS  and  Progriss  op 

Painting  in  Italt.     By  Mra.  Jamksost.     Woodcuts.   Post  Svo.    12«. 

ITALIAN   PAINTERS.      A  Short  Biographical 

Dictionary.   By  A  Ladt.   Edited  by  Balpb  WouauM.  With  a  Chart. 
Post  bvo.    6*.  6d. 

GREECE,  Ionian  Islands,  Albania,  Thessaly,  and 
Macedonia.    Maps.    Post  Svo.    16«. 

TURKEY,  Malta,  Asia  Minor,  Constantinoplx, 

Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Ac    Maps.    Post  Svo. 

EGYPT,   Thebes,    the     Nile,    Alexandria,    Cairo, 
the  Pyramids,  Mount  Sinai,  dre.    Map.   Post  Svo.  16«. 

-  SYRIA  &  PALESTINE.  Maps.  2  VoU.  Post  Svo.  2U. 

BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS.     Map.   2  Vols.   Post 


Svo.    24*. 

DENMARK,  Nobwat  and  Swbden.    Maps.    Post 


Svo.    U$. 
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HEIRESS  (Thb)  in  Her  Minority;  or.  The  Progrees  of  Character. 
By  the  Aathor  of  "Bkbtha.'s  Jocbval."    2  Vols.    12mo.    18*. 

HERODOTUS.  A  New  English  Version,  from  the  Text  of  Gais- 
roRD.  Edited  with  copious  Notes  and  Essays,  from  the  most  recent 
sources  of  informatloD,  historical  and  ethnographical,  which  hare  heen 
obtained  in  the  progress  of  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphioal  discovery. 
By  Rev.  Q.  Rawliksox,  assisted  by  Sib  Uskbt  Rawlxxsox,  and 
Sia  J.  Q.  WiLKixsoH.    Maps  and  Woodcats.   4  Vols.  8vo. 

IIERYEY'S  (Lord)  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second, 
firom  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline.  Edited,  with  Motes 
by  Mb.  Cboub.    Second  Edition,     Portrait.   2  Vols.  8vo.    21s. 

HESSEY  (Rky.  Dr.).  Sunday— Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present 
Obligations.    Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1800.    8vo.    12«.) 

HICKMAN'S  (Wm.)  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Naral 

Courts  Martial.    8vo.    10s.  6d, 
HILLARD'S  (G.  S.)  Six  Months  in  Italy.    2Yols.    Post  8to.    16*. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  ukdbr  thb  House 
or  Lancastkb.  With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Early  Reformation. 
Second  Edition,    8vo.    16«. 

HOLLAND'S    (Rev.  W.  B.)  Psalms  and    Hymns,   selected  and 

adapted  to  the  various  Solemnities  of  the  Chorch.    T/Urd  Edition.  24mo. 
U.Sd. 

HOLLWATS  (J.  G.)  Month  in  Norway.    Fcap.  8yo.    2a.  . 

HONEY  BEE  (The).  An  Essay.  By  Ret.  Thomas  James. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Quarterly  Review."    Fcap.  8vo.    Is. 

HOOK'S  (Dean)  Church  Dictionary.    Eighth  Edition.    8to.  16*. 
Discourses  on  the  Religioos  Controyersies  of  the  Day. 


8vo.    9s. 

(Theodore)  Life.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart.    Reprinted  from  the 

"  Quarterly  Review."    Fcap.Svo.    Is. 

HOOKER'S  Pr.  J.D.)  Himalayan  Journals ;  or.  Notes  of  an  Oriental 

Naturalist  in  Bengal,  the  Sikkim  and  Nepal  Himalayas,  the  Khasia 
Mountains,  &o.    Second  Edition.    Woodcuts.    S  vols.    Post  8vo.    18s. 


HOOPER'S  (Lieut.)  Ten  Months  among  the  Tents  of  the  Tuski  ; 
with  Incidents  of  an  Arctic  Boat  Expedition  in  Search  of  Six  John 
Franklin.    Plates,  8vo.    14s. 

HORACE  (Works  of).  Edited  by  DiAS  Milmait.  With  800 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.    21s. 

(Life  of).    By  Dsan  Milmait.     Woodcuts,  and  coloured 


Borders.    8vo.    9«. 

HOSPITALS  AND  SISTERHOODS.    By  A  Lady.     Pcap.  8to. 

3s.  6<i. 

HOUSTOUN'S  (Mrs.)  Yacht  Voyage  to  Texts  and  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico.    Plates.      Vols.   PestSvo.    Sis. 

0 
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HUME  (Thi  Stvdivt*!).  A  Hittocx  of  England,  from  tii«  In- 
TMion  of  JuUnt  C«Mtf  to  the  RevolntlOQ  of  1688.  By  Datid  Hums. 
CorreetiDg  his  errora,  aad  oonilimwl  to  1858.  F^mnk  Tkom$tu»d. 
Woodcuta.   FwtBTO.   7«.6dL 

HUTCHINSON  (Col.)  on  the  meet  expeditions,  certain,  and 

6M7  Method  of  Dog-Breftking.  TkMJUMom,  Woodoato.  FMt  8vo.  St. 

HUTTOITS  (H.  E.)  Princip&a  Qrnca;  an  Introdvotion  to  the  Study 
of  Qroek.  Comprehending  Oninm4r,  DeleotiUy  and  Erarrin  boofc. 
with  Toeftbalariee.    8»oimd  SdUiotu    limo.   8«. 

IRBT  AND  MANGLES'  Travels  in  l^gypt,  NnUa,  Qyria^  and 

the  Holj  Land.    FoatSro.   2a.8dL 

JAMES'  (Ear.  Tboxas)  Fables  of  &op.  A  New  Translation,  irith 

Hiatorical  Pr^fkce.      With  100  Woodenta  hj   TsxiruL  and  WoiiV. 
aVenljhftel*  Tkoiuaiul.    PoatSvo.    ^,9d, 

JAMESON'S  (^Ibs.)  Early  Italian  Painters,  from  Cimabne  to  Bas- 
aano,  and  the  ProgreM  of  Painting  In  Itatr.  2hm  E^Hm,  rwi$§d 
atdenJarffed.    With  Wnodente.   P^tSfO.    11*. 

JAEDINE'S  (David)  Narrative  of  tlie  Gunpowder  Plot,    i^eie 

SdUum,    PoatSvo.   Ig.ed. 

JEUnS'S  (Oapt.)  Manual  of  Opentkns  in  the  Field.    Post  Bto. 
JESSE'S  (Edward)  Visits  to  Spots  of  Interest  in  the  Vicinity  of 

Windsor  and  Eton.    Woodouts.    FoetafO.  ISa. 

Scenos  and  Occupations  of  Country  Life.    Third  JSditiim. 


Woodcata.   Fcap.8vo.  8f. 

Gleanings  in  Natural  Histoiy.    Ei^th  Edition,    Fcap. 

8vo.  6», 

JOHNSON'S  p&  Saxuxl)  Life:  By, James  BoaweU.    Inelnding 
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SMILES'  (Samuel)  Story  of  the    Life  of    George  Stephenson. 

Woodcuts.    Eighth  Thousand.    Post  8to.    6s. 

Self  Help.    With  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Condnet. 

Thirt^//th  Thousand.    Post  8to.    6s. 

SOMERYILLE'S  (Mart)  Physical  Geography.     Fourth  EdUUm. 

Portrait    PostSro.    9s. 


Connexion    of  the  Physical   Sciences.     NimA 

SdMosk.    Woodcuts.    PostSro.    9s. 

SOUTH'S  (JoHH  F.)  Household  Surgery ;   or,  Hints  on  Emergen* 
eles.    Snfsntoentk  Thouoand.    WoodcuU.    Fcp.Svo.    4s.  W. 

SOUTHBrS   (Robirt)   Book  of  the  Church ;   SevenA  Edition. 

PostSro.    7«.6ci. 

• Lives  of  Banyan  k  CromwelL    Post  8to.    %m.  6d.   ^ 
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SMITH'S  (Wm.,  LL.D.)  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  including  its 

Antiquities,   Biography,   Geography,  and   Natnral   History.    Second 
Edition.    Woodcuts.    Vol.1.    Svo.  42«. 

Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.    2nd  Edition,    Wood- 
cuts.  8yo.   42«. 

Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.    "Wood- 
cuts.   3  Vols.    8vo.    hi.  Ib3.  6d. 

Greek   and   Roman  Geography.    Woodcuts.    2  Vols. 

8vo.    80«. 

Latin  -  English    Dictionary.     Based  upon  the    Works 

of  Forcellini  and  Freund.    Seventh  Thousand.   8to.    21«. 

English-Latin  Dictionary.    8vo.  k  12mo.     In  prepetratum. 

Mediaeval  Latin-English    Dictionary.      Based    on    the 

Work  of  DucANOK.    8yo.     In  preparation. 

Classical  Dictionary  for  the  Higher  Forms.   6^  Edition, 

Woodcuts.    8vo.  18«. 

Smaller  Classical  Dictionary,    ith  Edition,    Woodcuts. 


Crown  8vo.  Is.  W. 

—  Smaller  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,    ith  Edition.  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

—  Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary.    Sixteenth  TItoiisand. 

Square  12mo.    7s.  6d. 

Gibbon's    History  of   the  Decline    and    Fall   of   the 


Roman  Empire.    Edited,  with  Notes.   Maps.  8  Vols.  8vo.    60s. 

— -  Principia  Latina ;  a  First  Latin  Course,  comprehending 
Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies,  for  the 
lower  forms.    2nd  Edition.    12mo.    89.  6d. 

—  Principia  Grseca;  a  First  Greek  Course.  Compre- 
hending Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise-book  with  Vocabularies. 
For  the  Lower  Forms.    By  H.  E.  Huttow,  MA.  2nd  Edition.  12mo.  3». 

—  (James  k   Horace)    Rejected   Addresses.     Fcap.  8to. 

Is.,  or  Fine  Paper,  with  Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

—  (Thomas  Assheton)  Life  and  Pursuits.  By  Sir  Eardlet 


WiLMOT.    2Hd  Edition.    Illostrations.    8ye.    155. 

':  STUDENT'S  HUME.    A  History  of  England  from  the  Invasion 

■  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.    By  David  Hums.    Conti- 

t  nued  to  1858.  Fifteenth  Thousand.  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

!  —  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  ;  from  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Roman  Conquest.  With  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By 
Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  20th  Thousand.  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d, 
(Questions.    2*.)    \^  A  Smaller  History  of  Greece.    12mo.    Ss.  6cf. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME ;  from   the  Earliest   Times 

to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With  the  History  of  Literatur* 
and  Art.  By  H.  O.  Liddkll,  D.D.  15(^  Thousand.  Woodcnts.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d.    *«*  A  Smaller  History  of  Rome.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 

—  GIBBON  ;  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Decline 


and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  GmBox.  Incorporating 
the  Researches  of  Recent  Commentators.  By  Wm.  Shith,  LL.D.  6/* 
Thousand.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    78. 6d, 

MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.    Based 


on  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.    Edited  by  Da, 
Wm.  Smith.    Woodcuts.    PostSvo. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE ;  From  the  Earliest  Times. 


WoodcutSf    Post  8to.    Nearly  ready. 
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TICKNOR'S  (Gborob)  History  of  Spanifih  Literature.  With  Criti- 
cismB  on  particular  Works,  and  Biographical  MoUoM  of  Promiiient 
Writers.    Second  EdUum.    8  Vols.    8to.    24«. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S  (M.  dk)  State  of  Prance  before  the  ReTolation, 
1789,  and  on  the  Causes  of  that  Ereot.  Translated  by  HnriT  Rmmrm, 
Esq.    8vo.    14j. 

TR£ME>^II£ERE'S  (H.  S.)  Political  Experience  of  th«  Ancients, 

in  its  bearing  on  Modem  Times.    Fcap.  Svo.    2«.  6d. 

_ Kotos  on   Public  Subjects,  made  daring  a 

Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Poet  8to.    10*.  6<L 

•  Constitution  of  the  United  States  compared 

with  our  own.    PostSvo.    9s.  6d, 

TOISTRIM'S  (II.B.)  Great  Sahara;  or  Wanderings  South  of  the 

Atlas  .MouutainH.    IlIuMtrations.    KostSvo. 

T  WI3S'  (Horace)  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Portrait.  Third  Ediiion, 
2  Vols.   Post  Svo.   21*. 

TYXDALL'S  (John)  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.    Being  a  Narrative  of 

TariouK  Excarsions  among  them,  and  an  Account  of  Three  Years' 
ObservAtions  And  Experiments  on  their  Motion,  Structure,  and  General 
Phenomena.    WoodcutM.    Po.st  Svo.    12*. 

TYTLER'S  (Patrick  Prasbr)  Memoirs.     By  Riv.  J.  W.  Burqow, 

M.A.    Second  Edition.    Svo.     9*. 

UBICINrS  (M.  A.)  Letters  on  Turkey  and  its  Inhabitants— the 
Moslems,  Grpeks,  Armenians,  &c  Translated  by  Ladt  Easthopx. 
2  VoIh.   Post  Svo.    21*. 

.VAUGHAN'S  (Rev.  Da.)  Sermons   preached  in  Harrow  School. 

Svo.     10*.  6</. 

VENABLES*  (Rev.  R.  L.)  Domestic  Scenes  in  Russia  during  a 

Year's  Ke.sidcnce,  chiefly  in  the  Interior.    Seamd  i^itUm.    Post  Svo.  6*. 

VOYAGE  to  the  Mauritius  and  back,  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  and  St.  Helena.  By  Author  of  "  Paddiasa."  Post  Svo.  9*.  6d. 

WAAGENS  (Dr.)  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain.  Being  an 
Account  of  the  Chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Manuscripts, 
Miniatures,  &c.  i&c,  in  this  Country.  Obtained  from  Pereonal  Inspec- 
tion during  Visits  to  England.    3  Vols.    Svo.    86*. 

Galleries  and  Cabinets  of  Art  in  England.    Being 

an  Account  of  more  than  Forty  Collections,  Tisited  in  1854-56. 
With  Index.    Svo.    18*. 

AVADDINGTON'S    (Dkan)    Condition     and    ProspeoU    of    the 

Greek  Church.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    8*.  6d. 
WAKEFIELD'S   (E.    J.)    Adventures    in   New    Zealand.      With 
some   Account  of  the  Beginning  of  the  British  Colonisation  of  the 
Island.    Map.    3  Vols.    8to.    28*. 

WALKS  AND  TALKS.    A  Story-book  for  Young  Children.    By 

AnxT  Ida.    With  Woodcuts.    16mo.    6*. 
WALSH'S   (Sir  Jonw)  PracUcal   Results   of  the  Reform  Bill  of 

1832.    Svo.    b*.  6d, 

WARD'S  (RoBBRT  Plitmbb)  Memoir,  Correspondence,  Literary  and 
Unpublished  Diaries  and  Remains.  By  the  IIoh.  Edmukd  Puifps. 
Portrait.    2  Vols.    Svo.    28». 

WATT'S  (Ja3»s)  Life.  Incorporating  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages from  his  Private  and  Public  Correspondence.  By  Jaubs  P. 
MuinsEAD,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Portrait    Svo.   ISs. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  his  Mechanical  Inventions.  Illus- 
trated by  his  Correspondence.  Cy  J.  P.  Mui&uxad.  Plates.  8  vols. 
Svo.  45s. 
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